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Japanned  Looking 
Glass.  The  oriental 
style  lacquer 
decoration  known  as 
japanning  has  been 
skillfully  hand 
applied  -  the 
beveling  and  the 
engraving  of  the 
crown  and  leaf 
design  are  also 
executed  by  hand. 

Quincy  Looking 
Glass.  This 
exceptionally  large 
and  elegant  looking 
glass  is  faithful  in 
design  to  one  of  a 
pair  that  hangs  at 
Winterthur.  It  is 
veneered  with  burled 
mahogany  and,  like 
the  original,  is 
carved  entirely 
by  hand. 


Garniture  Lamp. 
Garniture  de 
cheminee,  or 
chimney  vases,  made 
of  fine  porcelain  in 
classic  Chinese 
forms,  make 
elegantly  proportioned 
lamps,  enhanced  by 
solid  brass  bases  and 
hand-sewn  silk 
shades. 


Pistol-Handled  Urn 
Lamp.  This 
elegantly  decorated 
multicolored  lamp 
was  adapted  from 
one  of  a  pair  of 
Chinese  export 
porcelain  pistol- 
handled  urns 
displayed  in 
Montmorenci  Stair 
Hall  at  Winterthur. 
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Fine  Pair  of  Small  Famille  Verte  Dishes, 
Underfoot  bears  an  apochryphal  six  character 
Cheng  Hua  mark. 
Of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period,  A.D;  1662-1722 
Diameters:  6-1/8  inches 
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Tele phmVe  21^.58  09 37 


Cables  'Ralima"  N?w  York 


D  AR T'DFALERS  ASSOCIATI 


MERICA  INC 


From  our  exquisite  collection  of  late  19th 
Century  Chinese  Silver:  A)  Cake  basket  by 
Wang  Hing,Hong  Kong,  $480; 
B)  3-piece  tea  set  by  Luen  Wo, 
Shanghai,  $1200;  C)  goblet  (W/2"  high) 
by  Wang  Hing,  Hong  Kong,  $960; 
D)  tea  tray  by  Zee  Sung,  $1600. 


Y  i 
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—        Fortunoff,  the  source 

If  you're  interested  in  selling  antique  silver  contact  Susan  Volk  at  our  New  York  City  or  800  numbers. 

681  Fifth  Ave.  at  54th  Street,  New  York  City.  (212)  758-6660. 
Old  Country  Road,  Westbury,  L.I.:  Paramus  Park  Mall,  Paramus,  N.J.: 
West  Belt  Mall,  Wayne,  N.J.  (Adjacent  to  Willowbrook  Mall). 
Out  of  New  York  State  call  toll  free  (800)  223-2326. 
We  honor  the  American  Express  Card. 


In  London: 

Good  English 
Oak  Rir  niture 

Auction:  Friday,  February  4  at  11  am 

in  London  at  Sotheby 's  New  Bond  Street  Galleries. 

Exhibition  opens  Monday,  January  31. 

Illustrated  catalogues  available  at  Sotheby  s  New  York 
Galleries,  1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New  York. 
N.  Y.  10021  and  at  our  galleries  and  offices  worldwide 
approximately  three  weeks  before  the  auction. 

Inquiries:  in  New  York,  Marjorie  Crodelle,  (212)  472-8400 
in  London,  Graham  Child,  (01)  493-8080 

Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  &  Co. 

34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  W1A  2AA 


One  from  an  important  set  of 
nine  James  II  oak 
dining  chairs,  circa  1685. 


Go  Overboard. 


Immerse  yourself  in  a  sea  of  felicity  with  Godiva's®  denizens  of  the  deep. 

You'll  find  our  sea  horse,  starfish,  shrimp  and  exotic  shells 
delightfully  alluring.  For  each  is  not  only  sculpted  of  our  inimitable  chocolate, 

but  filled  with  such  wonders  as  plum  parfait,  raspberry 
sherbert  and  luscious  pineapple.  So,  go  overboard  with  your  senses,  and  dive 

into  the  enchanted  world  of  Godiva  Chocolates. 


GODIVA 

(Jhocolciticr 

BRUXELLES  •  NEW  YORK 
PARIS -COLOGNE 


Godiva  Chocolaticr,  7()1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 
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MY  EYE  By  Thomas  Hoving 

CHINA:  THE  GOOD, 
BAD,  AND  UGLY 

In  October  I  spent  two  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating weeks  of  my  life  on  the  road  in  China, 
visiting  seven  cities  and  taking  in  a  thou- 
sand and  one  sights.  I  was  traveling  with  a 
special  party  invited  by  the  architect  I.  M. 
Pei  to  attend  the  private  opening  of  his  new 
hotel,  the  Fragrant  Hill,  outside  Beijing. 
The  group  included  nine  members  of  the 
architect's  family  and  old  personal  friends 
such  as  Marietta  Tree,  Evangeline  Bruce, 
Mary  McDermott,  and  Jacqueline  Onassis. 

How  did  we  find  China?  Fabulous  but 
frustrating — that  was  the  consensus.  I  per- 
sonally developed  a  love-hate  relationship 
with  the  vast  country.  I  cherished  certain 
things  and  learned  to  tolerate  others  (with 
clenched  teeth) — particularly  the  hotels,  the 
vast  majority  of  which  are  mediocre  to  aw- 
ful. And  there  are  a  number  of  other  things 
I  will  avoid  on  my  next  trip.  The  highlights 
and  low  points: 

GUANGZHOU  (CANTON) 

CHERISH:  The  first,  exhilarating  view  of 
the  real  China.  Hot,  bustling,  unkempt, 
sometimes  filthy,  and  offhandedly  prim- 
itive. The  people  are  gorgeous-looking — 
thin,  alert,  and  healthy. 
AVOID:  If  you're  told  you  will  make  an 
hour's  bus  trip  to  Foshan  to  see  the  Folk 
Art  Center,  start  shouting  NO! — unless 
you  adore  stilted  paper  cut-outs  of  drag- 
ons, pussycats,  or  jet  fighters.  Instead,  take 
a  leisurely  walk  through  Shamian  Island, 
the  old  foreign  enclave  in  Guangzhou,  with 
its  vestiges  of  late-nineteenth-century  ar- 
chitecture, or  visit  the  truly  majestic  seven- 
story  Ming  Pagoda. 

Right:  Downtown  Guangzhou. 

Top:  Sugar-loaf  hills  along  the  Li  River. 


GUILIN  (KWEILIN) 

CHERISH:  A  sublime  moment  of  the  tour 
and  one  of  the  most  moving  and  beautiful 
experiences  of  my  lifetime — the  excur- 
sion through  the  thousands  of  fantastic  hills 
and  mountains  surrounding  Guilin  and 


embedded  in  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Li 
River.  I  had  thought  the  forests  of  fanciful 
sugar-loaf  mountains  in  southern  Song 
paintings  were  imaginary.  They  are  real. 
The  Li  River  boat  trip  is  superb.  Four  hours 
on  an  elegant  barge,  pulled  through  the 
twisting  river  by  a  tugboat  tethered  a 
hundred  yards  ahead  to  prevent  the  engine 
noises  from  impinging  on  the  serenity  of 
an  ancient  landscape  as  full  of  mountains 
as  the  moon  is  full  of  craters.  The  valley 
is  precisely  as  the  famous  poet  Guo  Mo- 
ruo  described  it:  "Oh,  behold  this  mag- 
nificent scroll,  the  sinuous  windings  of  this 
jadelike  belt.  ..." 

AVOID:  The  Reed  Flute  Cave.  One  of  the 
striking  characteristics  of  Guilin  is  what 
the  Chinese  like  to  call  the  "marvelous- 
ness  of  caves."  The  largest  and  finest  is 
the  Reed  Flute.  Sadly,  its  stalagmites  and 
cathedral-like  vaults  of  stalactites  have  been 
polluted  by  hideous  fluorescent  lighting 
in  shades  of  yellow,  green,  puce,  fuchsia, 
and  ultraviolet. 
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SUZHOU  (SOOCHOW) 

CHERISH:  The  private  gardens.  Their 
gray-tiled  and  whitewashed  houses,  tow- 
ers, ga2ebos,  terraces,  and  waterside  pa- 
vilions fully  lived  up  to  their  world  repu- 
tation. Of  course,  it  helped  to  have  I.  M. 
Pei  as  one's  personal  guide  through  the 
Master  of  Nets  Garden  and  the  Lion  Grove 
Garden  His  family  once  owned  the  latter, 
and  it  is  not  too  surprising  that  the  gar- 
dens exerted  a  compelling  influence  on 
Pei's  new  hotel. 

A  few  of  his  observations: 

•  In  China,  unlike  in  the  West  or  even  in 
Japan,  the  garden  was  intimately  related 
to  each  room,  not  merely  to  the  overall 
house. 

•  Unique  rocks  are  chosen  for  gardens. 
But  before  they  are  actually  used,  they  are 
laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tai  Lake  for  a 
generation  to  allow  natural  erosion  to  "re- 
fine" their  craggy  forms. 

•  Paths  must  twist  and  turn  so  that  a  vis- 
itor is  never  allowed  to  follow  a  straight 
(and  dull)  line. 

•  The  Chinese  are  masters  of  "framing  a 
view"  of  the  gardens  with  circular,  hex- 
agonal, and  octagonal  windows  and  doors. 
ALSO  TO  BE  CHERISHED:  A  magnif- 
icent bonsai  garden  (the  Chinese  invented 
the  art)  on  Tiger  Hill  with  hundreds  of 
ancient  pines,  sycamores,  and  maples, 
among  other  trees.  They  all  carry  num- 
bered tags.  I  fell  in  love  with  numbers  55, 
83,  129,  and  167. 


Su/.hou  gardens  are  famous  for  idyllic  set- 
tings (top)  and  framed  views  (right). 


HANGZHOU  (HANGCHOW) 

CHERISH:  The  four-hour  train  ride  in  a 
wide-gauge,  first-class  car  with  extra- 
comfortable  seats  (and  yards  of  lace  an- 
timacassars). Nothing  is  quite  as  pleasing 
as  chance  views  on  a  clear  October  after- 
noon in  the  Zhejiang  province  of  China. 
No  jet  trails  in  the  azure  sky.  Peasants 
walking  on  moving  stairs  to  lift  their  water 
into  irrigation  ditches.  Giant  blue-gray 
water  buffalos  being  led  on  leashes.  Chil- 
dren, "a  thousand  years  old,"  poling 
bamboo  rafts  on  mirror-still  canals.  A  man 
in  a  railroad  station  cuddling  a  bonsai  un- 
der his  arm  like  a  pet.  Corn  and  cotton 
spread  out  to  dry  along  miles  of  narrow 
blacktop  roads. 

The  two-hour  boat  trip  on  Hangzhou's 
West  Lake.  Starting  early  in  the  cool 
morning  with  the  mists  slowly  rising,  you 
can  agree  with  a  very  old  Chinese  saying: 
"Above,  heaven;  below,  Hangzhou!" 
AVOID:  Those  hotel  gift  shops  which  sell 
an  array  of  solid  plastic  bonsai. 


SHANGHAI 

CHERISH:  The  Art  and  History  Mu- 
seum, housed  since  1952  in  a  former  bank 
building  (safe  and  sound).  The  place  is 
clean,  direct,  and  straightforward.  (Even 
the  toilets  are  adequate,  and  in  China  that's 
a  near  miracle.)  There  are  three  great  col- 
lections here:  the  bronzes,  particularly  of 
the  Shang  and  Zhou  periods;  the  porce- 


lains, all  superior,  from  Tang  to  Qing;  and 
a  surprisingly  fine  collection  of  paintings, 
including  one  Tang  super  masterpiece,  la- 
beled Seven  Sages  in  the  Bamboo  Grove, 
by  Sun  Wei.  This  must  rank  with  the  top 
dozen  paintings  from  all  civilizations,  not 
just  the  Chinese. 


The  director,  Shen  Zhi-yu,  told  me  en- 
thusiastically of  the  exhibition  of  232  top 
treasures  (such  as  the  fifth-century  cela- 
don ram  above)  that  he  will  send  to  San 
Francisco,  Houston,  Chicago,  and  possi- 
bly Washington,  starting  in  May. 
AVOID:  A  three-hour  cruise  up  the 
Huangpu  (Whampoa)  River  to  the  Chang- 
jiang  (Yangtze).  Most  of  the  sights — and 
smells — on  the  waterway  are  overwhelm- 
ingly industrial. 


XIAN 

CHERISH:  Almost  everything.  The  se- 
vere Tang  dynasty  Wild  Goose  Pagodas. 
The  thick  city  walls.  The  towers — partic- 
ularly the  West  Tower.  The  Shaanxi  Mu- 
seum, with  its  hall  of  two  thousand  stelae. 
The  great  Islamic  mosque  (Sunni),  where 
one  can  meet  a  charming  and  smiling 
imam.  And,  of  course,  the  giant  pit  in  the 
excavations  near  the  tomb  of  the  first  Qin 
emperor. 

At  the  emperor's  tomb,  what  has  been 
achieved  by  the  Chinese  archaeologists 
since  1974  is  virtually  a  miracle.  Think  of 
it!  A  pit  230  by  62  meters,  5  meters  deep, 
stuffed  with  6,000  standing  terra-cotta 
warriors  and  horses,  all  of  which  were  badly 
crushed  in  antiquity  by  a  warlord  who 
burned  the  wooden  roof  covering  the  vast 
pit.  An  impressive  number  of  the  life-size 
warriors  and  their  steeds  have  been  put 
back  together.  The  jumbled  remains  of 
hundreds  of  others  stand  inside  the  enor- 
mous modern  shed  in  an  eerie,  noble  still- 
ness. Our  guide  confirmed  what  had  been 
reported — further  diggings  have  been 
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Oriental  furniture,  paintings, 
porcelains,  and  accessories 
on  eight  gallery  floors 
comfortably  arranged 
for  your  careful  inspection. 

New  York's  leading  showcase  for 
the  professional  buyer  of  antiques. 
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halted  in  order  to  stabilize  what  has  al- 
ready been  found.  One  of  the  three  infor- 
mative exhibition  halls  displays  the  vari- 
ety of  figures.  The  kneeling  archer  is  by 
far  the  most  moving  and  poetic. 

The  museum,  in  a  rebuilt  Confucian 
temple,  houses  a  breathtaking  series  of 
labyrinthine  galleries  containing  two 
thousand  black  monoliths  with  Buddhist 
inscriptions.  The  stones  are  serene,  cool 
(their  mass  makes  the  temperature  ten  de- 
grees lower),  and  sacred. 
AVOID:  Agents  provocateurs.  In  the  hall 
of  two  thousand  stelae,  an  unkempt,  scared- 
looking  peasant  scuttled  up  to  me  holding 
something  under  his  jacket.  Abruptly  he 
pulled  out  a  black  terra-cotta  vase  about 
ten  inches  tall.  Fine  quality!  I  examined 
it  intently  with  my  pocket  microscope.  It 
was  definitely  ancient — possibly  Warring 
States.  By  signs  he  indicated  that  he  wanted 
to  negotiate  a  sale.  I  waved  him  off.  Later 
one  of  our  party  encountered  the  "peas- 
ant" in  the  parking  lot,  hair  slicked  down, 
holding  his  antiquity  openly  in  one  hand. 
He  had  plainly  been  assigned  to  see  if  he 
could  get  the  tourists  into  trouble.  When 
spotted,  he  grinned  broadly. 


BEIJING 

CHERISH:  The  whole  city.  It  is  immense, 
cold  and  correct  in  spirit.  The  aura  of  party- 
line  politics  hovers  more  palpably  than  the 
orange-gray  bank  of  pollution.  But  his- 
tory and  scale  loosen  one  up.  Tiananmen 
Square  is  three-fourths  the  size  of  Man- 
hattan's Central  Park.  The  Forbidden  City 
seems  even  larger.  Every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  imperial  sanctuary  is  worth  a  look, 


Haggling  in  the  bird  market  in  Beijing. 


particularly  the  inner  gardens,  with  ex- 
travagantly old  and  gnarled  trees  and 
flamboyant  rocks.  A  mountain  of  diverse 
art  treasures  can  be  found  in  a  host  of 
galleries.  The  Qing  gold  and  jade  trea- 
sures are  overdecorated  but  are  smashing 
nevertheless.  The  "treasure  of  treasures" 
is,  however,  two  hard-to-find  galleries  with 
a  series  of  changing  exhibitions  of  Tang 
to  Qing  paintings. 

A  trip  to  the  Ming  tombs,  where  one 
sees  unbelievable  crowns  made  of  king- 
fisher-feather inlays  on  gold  mesh.  And 
then  there  is  the  "Great  Wall" — one  of 
the  few  monuments  of  civilization  utterly 
immune  to  cliches.  If  you  dare  to  walk  out 
to  the  ramparts  that  are  unrestored  and 


there  look  north,  you  are  suddenly  trans- 
ported to  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Beijing  bird  market,  which  meets 
in  a  dense  stand  of  trees  only  on  Sunday 
mornings — 7:00  to  10:30.  Hundreds  of 
men,  mostly  elderly,  lovingly  bring  their 
pets  in  covered  cages.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  birds  of  all  kinds — green,  yellow,  black, 
russet — are  on  view.  Many  are  for  sale. 
And  there  is  an  array  of  accessories  for 
birds — cages,  porcelain  water  dishes, 
worms  and  spiders  (for  food),  and  giant 
grasshoppers  (to  become  pets).  Birds  on 
leashes  sit  about.  I  saw  one  examined 
carefully  by  a  young  man,  bought,  petted 
fondly,  then  placed  gently  in  a  small  plas- 
tic briefcase  with  the  zipper  open  so  that 
the  creature  could  breathe. 

I  also  cherish  my  memories  of  I.  M. 
Pei's  Fragrant  Hill  Hotel,  in  the  verdant 
Western  Hills,  near  the  Summer  Palace. 
It  opened  in  private  ceremonies  on  Octo- 
ber 17.  Right  up  to  the  day  before  the 
opening,  the  site  was  so  busy  with  people 
working  that  it  looked  like  the  building  of 
the  pyramids.  Would  the  work  be  com- 
pleted on  time?  Almost.  The  glittering  fete 
started  at  4:17 — only  seventeen  minutes 
behind  schedule.  We  stayed  two  days,  and 
then  the  hotel  closed,  awaiting  the  final 
touches  for  the  formal  opening,  in  April. 

What  is  it  and  what  is  it  like?  Nothing 
less  than  a  watershed  in  the  architectural 
history  of  the  most  populous  country  on 
earth.  And  I  shall  report  on  it  in  Febru- 
ary's Connoisseur,  with  exclusive  photo- 
graphs by  Marc  Riboud.D 


Entrance  to  I.  M.  Pei's  Fragrant  Hill  Hotel, 
a  milestone  in  Chinese  architecture. 
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Available  in  diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds,  sap- 
phires or  a  combination 
of  these  stones,  in  a 
full  range  of  gem  sizes 
and  settings  from  partial 
to  complete  circle. 


All  GemLok'M  jewelry  is 
made  with  finest  quality 
gems  in  18Karat  gold 
or  platinum. 


Fred  H.  Straub 

Abington  PA. 


For  your  nearest  author- 
ized GemLok,M  jeweler, 
write  or  call  GemLok  'P.O. 
Box  5309,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022,(800)221-1299. 
In  New  York: 
1-800-442-4210. 
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VELVET,  CHIFFON, 
AND  LACE 

New  York — "La  Belle  Epoque,"  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  until  Sep- 
tember 1983. 

It  was  the  last  flowering  of  old  Parisian 
finesse,  a  sexy  era  of  relaxed  habits  and 
loosely  draped  clothing  that  idled  along 
pleasantly  toward  World  War  I.  Just  as 
Marcel  Proust  distilled  its  spirit  in  The  Re- 
membrance of  Things  Past,  so  did  such 
fashion  designers  as  Paul  Poiret  in  "ori- 
ental" costumes  of  velvet,  chiffon,  and 
lace.  Not  surprisingly,  they  became  the 
rage  of  many  seasons.  This  exhibition,  or- 
ganized by  Diana  Vreeland,  summons  up 
the  flavor  of  the  belle  epoque  with  some 
150  original  costumes  for  men  and  women, 
designed  by  Poiret,  Jean-Philippe  Worth, 
Jeanne  Hallee  (above),  and  the  other  fa- 
mous couturiers  of  the  early  1900s.  The 
mannequins  are  decked  with  original  jew- 
els and  accessories  and  are  set  among  con- 
temporary objets  and  paintings,  including 
Clairin's  famous  portrait  of  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, on  loan  from  the  Petit  Palais.  The 
exhibition's  timing  seems  appropriate:  from 
the  easy-flowing  look  of  much  of  today's 
haute  couture  clothing,  it  seems  likely  that 
belle  epoque  designs  will  shortly  be  due 
for  a  modern  revival.  For  information,  call: 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Eighty- 
second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY  1002H;  (2/2)  879-5500. 


LA  DIFFERENCE 

Hundreds  of  antiques  fairs  and  Salons  take 
place  all  over  France.  Too  often,  though, 
the  collector  will  travel  miles  only  to  find 
scrap  iron,  poor  furniture  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity, and  tatty  school-prize  books — 
although  he  can  always  look  forward  to 
the  certain  consolation  of  feasting  on  the 
regional  food  and  wines  on  sale  at  the 
booths  alongside.  To  help  the  public  dif- 
ferentiate between  such  junk  fairs  and  the 
reputable  Salons,  a  nationwide  associa- 
tion with  the  resonant  name  of  the  Group 
of  Antique  Dealers'  Selected  Salons  was 
founded  in  1977.  It  is  an  exclusive  frater- 


A  GREAT  CITY'S 
PICTURES 

London— "The  City's  Pictures,"  at  the 
Barbican  Art  Gallery,  until  January  23, 
1983. 

The  city  of  London  is  a  major  owner  of 
British  art,  though  since  the  bombing  of 
the  Guildhall  Gallery  during  World  War 
II  its  collection  has  had  no  permanent  home 
and  is  usually  scattered  around  city  build- 
ings or  in  storage.  Recently  the  city's  new 
art  center  remedied,  at  least  temporarily, 
the  neglect.  "The  City's  Pictures"  fills 
the  whole  of  the  Barbican  Art  Gallery  with 
some  200  paintings  selected  from  thou- 
sands in  the  collection.  It  includes  some- 
thing from  every  area  of  city  collecting: 


nity  indeed.  At  last  count,  after  more  than 
five  years  in  existence,  antiques  fairs  from 
only  seventeen  towns  have  been  admitted 
to  the  club  from  the  long  list  of  candi- 
dates. Each  Salon  provides  measures  of 
protection  for  buyers,  such  as  a  watchdog 
panel  of  experts  that  will  check  purchases 
for  authenticity.  This  year's  program  be- 
gins in  Grenoble  (January  27-31)  and  will 
continue  at  irregular  intervals  in  such  places 
as  Dijon,  Colmar,  Toulouse,  Nancy,  Nimes, 
Rouen,  and  Marseilles.  For  information, 
call:  Association  des  Foires,  Salons,  Ex- 
positions de  Dijon,  boulevard  de  Cham- 
pagne, B.R  108,  21003  Dijon  Cedex;  (80) 
71  44  34.  —Lynne  Thornton 


The  Last  Evening  (1873),  by  James  Tissot. 


old  masters;  portraits  by  Reynolds,  Law- 
rence, Lely,  Ramsey,  and  others;  land- 
scapes by  Turner  and  Constable;  and 
paintings  dating  from  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  present  of  city  customs  and 
ceremonies.  The  most  exciting  section  is 
the  extraordinary  assemblage  of  Pre-Ra- 
phaelites  (especially  Rossetti,  Millais,  and 
Holman  Hunt)  and  such  later  Victorians 
as  Leighton,  Watts,  and  Alma-Tadema.  The 
exhibition's  belated  appearance  points  to 
a  curious  void  in  London's  art  galleries: 
why  has  there  been  no  place  to  show  these 
paintings  in  the  last  forty  years?  For  in- 
formation, call:  The  Barbican  Art  Gal- 
lery, Barbican  Centre,  London  EC2Y  8DS; 
01  -638  4141 .  —John  Russell  Taylor 
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Vednesday  January  12  at  10  a.  m. 
mportant  19th-century  Furniture, 

^intingS  and  Decorations:  Including  French  Bronze-mounted  and 
lontinental  Furniture,  Tiffany  and  Art  Nouveau,  Bronzes,  Orientalia,  Silver  and  Rugs 

' I  sales  can  be  previewed  Jour  days  preceding  Wednesday  auction  date. 


William  Doyle 

^  GALLERIES 
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Only  now  is  the  story  surfacing.  Some- 
body, acting  with  deplorable  impunity,  in 
the  fall  of  1981  removed  three  important 
Benin  bronzes  valued  at  $600,000  from 
the  Nigerian  National  Museum,  in  Lagos, 
and  sold  them  to  an  American  business- 
man there.  Oddly  enough,  the  loss  went 
unnoticed.  It  was  only  shortly  afterward, 
when  the  businessman  returned  to  New 
York  and  offered  the  bronzes  to  the  Pace 
Gallery,  that  museum  officials  learned  of 
the  theft.  Pace's  African-art  specialist, 
Bryce  Holcombe,  recognized  the  pieces 
and  immediately  contacted  the  Nigerian 
director  of  museums  and  monuments.  Dr. 
Ekpo  Eyo.  Holcombe  also  called  the  Ni- 
gerian ambassador  in  Washington  and  ad- 
vised him  to  alert  the  FBI.  Within  ten  days, 
the  pieces — a  plaque,  a  sculpted  head,  and 
a  pendant — were  identified  by  Dr.  Eyo  and 
put  safely  in  the  hands  of  the  FBI.  The 
American  businessman  was  later  granted 
immunity  against  prosecution  in  exchange 
for  information,  and  last  July  the  Benin 
bronzes  were  finally  returned  home. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  many  questions 
remain  unanswered.  The  most  troubling 
ones  are  why  the  thefts  went  undetected 
by  the  museum  and  whether  the  perpetra- 
tor has  yet  been  caught.  According  to 
knowledgeable  sources,  the  bronzes  were 


AUERBACH'S  DUE 

London — Frank  Auerbach  exhibition, 
at  the  Marlborough  Fine  Art  Gallery, 
January  14  through  February  11,  1983. 

In  the  ranks  of  middle-generation  Brit- 
ish artists,  Frank  Auerbach  has  followed 
his  own  expressionistic  fashion,  appar- 
ently unconcerned  about  whether  people 
love  or  hate  his  work.  But  since  the  great 
success  of  his  retrospective  at  the  Hay- 
ward  Gallery,  in  1978,  he  has  become  in- 
creasingly known  and  admired  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States,  particularly  thanks 
to  his  inclusion  in  recent  shows  at  Yale 
University  and  at  the  Marlborough  Gal- 
lery in  New  York.  Now  London  gets  a 
chance  to  see  a  gathering  of  his  most  re- 
cent portraits  and  landscapes  (such  as 
Primrose  Hill,  left)  and  a  rich  selection  of 
drawings.  Shortly  afterward,  in  March,  he 
will  have  a  retrospective  in  Hamburg,  and 
his  reputation  goes  marching  on.  For  in- 
formation, call:  Marlborough  Fine  Art 
Gallery,  6  Albemarle  Street,  London  Wl  ; 
01  -629  5161 .  —John  Russell  Taylor 


probably  stolen  by  a  lower-echelon  mu- 
seum employee  who  then  covered  his  tracks 
by  destroying  the  bronzes'  accession  cards. 
His  crime  was  no  doubt  facilitated  by  the 
fact  that  the  museum  had  not  taken  a  com- 
plete inventory  in  two  years.  Dr.  Eyo  says 
that  an  inventory  is  currently  under  way. 

And  not  a  moment  too  soon,  either:  two 
reliable  reports  suggest  that  the  thief  (or 
thieves)  may  still  be  at  work  in  the  mu- 
seum's storeroom.  In  its  May/June  1982 
circular,  the  International  Foundation  for 
Art  Research  announced  the  theft  of  a  pair 
of  Yoruba  figures  from  the  museum,  and 
the  following  month  the  Primitive  Art 
Newsletter  reported  rumors  that  addi- 
tional museum-owned  Benin  pieces  have 
surfaced  in  Switzerland.  Dr.  Eyo  says  only 
that  his  staff  has  been  rigorously  ques- 
tioned, and  that  the  possibility  of  further 
losses  is  under  investigation. 

It  is  especially  distressing  that  this  par- 
ticular institution  should  suffer  such  woes, 
since  it  is  one  of  the  most  professionally 
managed  museums  in  Africa.  Moreover, 
Nigeria  itself  has  made  serious  efforts  to 
enforce  a  strict  ban  on  exports  of  major 
works  of  indigenous  art.  But  there  is  clearly 
room  for  improvement.  It  all  makes  one 
wonder  how  much  artwork  finds  its  way 
out  of  less  cautious  museums  and  coun- 
tries and  into  the  hands  of  less  discrimi- 
nating dealers.  — Ava  Plakins 
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A  most  extraordinary  way  to 
improve  your  self-image. 
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Newel. 

The  largest  and  most  extraordinary 
antique  resource  in  the  world. 


zwel  Art  Galleries,  Inc.,  425  East  53rd  Street,  Ne^iYork,  N.M  10022  (212)  758-1970 


To  the  trade. 
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CHOICE  AUCTIONS 

New  York— Phillips,  January  27,  1983, 
at  6:00  p.m.,  American  paintings  and 
prints.  Autograph  collectors  are  expected 
to  bid  up  to  $6,000  for  a  written  memento 
of  George  Washington's  youth  that  has 
survived  in  near-pristine  condition.  Dated 
November  10,  1750,  when  Washington  was 
eighteen,  the  manuscript  is  a  formal  re- 
port on  a  land  survey  that  Washington 
conducted  for  his  elder  brother  Augustine. 
It  includes  a  diagram  of  the  588-acre  plot 
in  question  and  a  precise  technical  de- 
scription of  the  boundary  particulars, 
written  with  impeccable  penmanship. 
Among  the  paintings  offered  in  the  sale — 
which  includes  works  by  Alfred  Thomson 
Bricher  and  John  Singleton  Copley — Wil- 
liam Merritt  Chase's  An  Early  Stroll  in  the 
Park  (at  right)  is  estimated  at  $200,000  to 
$250,000. 


New  York — Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  Jan- 
uary 28-29,  1983,  fine  American  fur- 
niture. The  Chippendale  mahogany 
dressing  table  shown  here,  made  to  order 
for  the  Newport  sea  captain  George  Gibbs 
around  1770,  is  the  blockbuster  of  this  sale, 
estimated  to  set  a  new  record  for  Ameri- 
can furniture,  at  $350,000  to  $400,000. 
The  rest  of  the  lot  is  of  like  quality,  in- 
cluding Federal  bookcases  and  other  pieces 
designed  by  such  classic  masters  as  Dun- 
can Phyfe  and  John  and  Thomas  Seymour. 


New  York — Christie's,  January  18,  1983, 
important  old-master  paintings.  In  this 
hodgepodge  offering,  the  star  names  are 
Tintoretto  (with  a  Venetian  altarpiece 
showing  the  mystic  vision  of  Saint  Cath- 
erine) and  Goya  (with  two  early  fresco 
paintings  from  Zaragoza).  But  the  most 
charming  items  offered  are  a  pair  of  small 
panel  paintings  of  saints  by  Bartolommeo 
di  Giovanni,  the  eminent  follower  of  Bot- 
ticelli. They  are  estimated  to  bring  $40,000 
to  $50,000  for  the  pair. 


INVISIBLE  FESTIVAL 

Mime  is  the  most  subtle  of  all  the  dra- 
matic arts,  the  skill  of  conveying  emotion 
by  deliberately  eschewing  the  sense  of 
hearing.  For  the  last  six  years  its  practi- 
tioners have  come  together  in  London  in 
January  for  a  festival  that  has  taken  them 
to  dozens  of  small  theaters  throughout 
Britain  over  a  period  of  weeks,  playing  to 
capacity  houses.  Sadly,  this  year  the  mimes 
will  remain  not  only  silent  but  invisible  as 
well.  The  festival  has  had  to  be  called  off 
because  of  a  lack  of  money. 

Until  now,  basic  funding  came  from  the 
Arts  Council,  the  official  body  that  acts 
as  a  conduit  for  the  British  government's 
sponsorship  of  the  arts.  The  usual  annual 
grant  of  a  meager  £10,000  (about  $17,000) 
has  served  as  bait  for  raising  additional 


sponsorship  from  local  public  and  private 
sources.  Now  the  government  has  set  a 
low  ceiling  on  funds  for  the  arts.  Owing 
to  inflation  and  the  economic  slump,  this 
has  meant  that  some  grants  have  been  cut 
and  others  revoked  entirely. 

Even  though  the  mime  festival  has  been 
among  this  year's  victims,  Joseph  Seelig, 
the  irrepressible  impresario  who  runs  the 
festival  from  his  office  above  Queen's 
Theatre,  in  London,  is  confident  the  set- 
back is  only  a  brief  interlude  between  acts. 
He  is  already  working  on  the  program  for 
January  1984  and  fully  expects  his  grant 
to  be  restored.  "The  festival  is  a  unique 
event,"  he  says  enthusiastically.  "Mime 
is  only  a  part  of  it.  We  also  have  clowning, 
dancing-  -any  and  all  forms  of  non-text- 
based  theater."  It  is  well  worth  waiting 
and  hoping  for.  — Michael  Leapman 
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Antiques,  Ltd. 


836  Broadway  (at  13th  Street)     New  York,  N.Y  10003     Telephone:  (212)  477-0033 


A  SET  OF  SIX 

Extraordinary  and  highly  important  Chippendale  Mahogany 
"Strawberry  Hill"  open  armchairs.  Circa  1765 


Provenance:  made  forColey  House,  Reading,  Berkshire 


Exhibiting  at  the 
Winter  Antiques  Show,  New  York  City 
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WHITHER 
ARCHITECTURE? 

For  those  who  follow  the  design  of  sky- 
scrapers, one  that  is  scheduled  to  rise  from 
a  large  hole  in  the  ground  in  central  Hous- 
ton is  a  stunner  (above).  It  will  be  the 
world's  highest  building  outside  Chicago 
and  New  York,  covering  a  full  city  block, 
rising  eighty-two  floors  and  1 ,400  feet — 
plus  a  spike.  It  will  have  twice  as  much 
office  space  as  Manhattan's  Empire  State, 
to  many  still  the  queen  of  skyscrapers. 

Conceived  by  Murphy/Jahn,  a  large 
Chicago  architectural  firm  headed  by  the 
German-born  Helmut  Jahn,  one  of  to- 
day's emerging  superstar  designers,  the 
structure  inevitably  raises  the  question 
"Whither  architecture — besides  up?"  The 
building,  which  will  provide  office  and 
commercial  space  to  Houston's  booming 
businesses,  was  the  result  of  a  widespread 
search  among  the  country's  architectural 
firms.  The  most  absorbing  aspect  of  the 
competition  was  that  all  three  finalists 
turned  in  "postmodernist"  designs,  a  de- 
scription used  mostly  by  young  architects 
to  justify  their  eccentricities  and  their  re- 
bellion against  the  classic  modernism  of 
Mies,  Le  Corbusier,  Louis  Kahn,  and  other 
past  masters.  The  most  recent  fancy  dra- 
maturgic skyscraper  comparable  to  Jahn's 


solution  was  probably  the  Tribune  Tower 
in  Chicago,  a  well-loved  neo-Gothic  ab- 
surdity built  in  1922  with  battlements  suit- 
able for  the  late  "Colonel"  Robert  Mc- 
Cormick  to  pour  burning  oil  from,  if 
necessary.  After  that,  of  course,  a  sort  of 
architectural  ice  age  descended  on  sky- 
scraper design.  But  today  those  austere 
ice  floes  obviously  are  breaking  up — and, 
in  Houston,  being  turned  into  strongly 
flavored  Popsicles.     — Walter  McQuade 

MES  ESPANOL 
EN  TEXAS 

Normally,  the  only  place  in  the  world  where 
you  can  see  a  large  group  of  Goyas,  El 
Grecos,  and  Riberas  all  together  is  in  the 
Prado  Museum,  in  Madrid.  This  season, 
however,  major  exhibitions  of  the  three 
Spanish  masters  have  coincided  in  the 
Dallas  area.  The  famous  El  Greco  show 
is  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  the  final 
leg  of  its  American  tour.  Goya,  with  forty 
paintings  and  eighty-four  prints,  is  at  the 
Meadows  Museum,  at  Southern  Meth- 
odist University.  And  the  Kimbell  Art 
Museum  is  showing  the  first  international 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  Jusepe  Ribera. 
Ribera,  who  executed  his  portraits  so  me- 
ticulously that  you  can  distinguish  the 
wrinkles  on  the  fingers,  is  a  perfect  com- 
plement to  the  two  great  eccentrics  of 
Spanish  art.  He  is  also  the  least  known  of 
the  three,  and  the  thirty-nine  paintings  in 
the  exhibition  include  some  real  surprises, 


Goya's  chilling  The  Madhouse  at  Zaragoza. 


such  as  his  "bearded  lady"  (below).  For 
centuries  its  subject  matter  was  so  em- 
barrassing to  the  monks  in  Toledo,  Spain, 
who  owned  it  that  the  painting  was  kept 
out  of  sight  behind  a  heavy  curtain.  Today, 
undamaged  by  sunlight  and  dirt  in  the  air, 
it  is  one  of  the  best-preserved  master- 
pieces of  the  seventeenth  century.  All  three 
exhibitions  close  on  February  6,  1983.  For 
information,  call:  The  Kimbell  Art  Mu- 
seum, at  (817)  332-8451;  the  Meadows 
Museum,  at  (214)  692-2727;  and  the  Dal- 
las Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  at  (214)  421-4188. 
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German  Expressionists 


Exhibition 
January  18  through  February  19, 1983 


Emil  Nolde    Winter  Landscape 


Watercolor,  signed,  12)6  x  18  in.,  [31.5  x  45.5  cm.; 


Illustrated  Catalogue  $15.00 
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'alleri  Bellman 


41  East  57th  Street,  fifth  floor.  New  York,  New  York  10022  •  (212)  486-7944 
19th  and  20th  Century  Paintings  and  Graphics 
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THE  LEVANTINE 
CONNECTION 

Marseilles — "The  Orient  of  the  Proven- 
gals/'  a  series  of  historical  exhibitions, 
through  February  1983. 

Ever  since  the  sixth  century  B.C..  when 
Greek  sailors  settled  in  Provence,  the  great 
port  of  Marseilles  has  played  a  vital  role 


in  the  European  relationship  with  the 
countries  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
basin.  Now.  the  fascinating  history  of  old 
Marseilles  is  being  brought  alive  with  a 
festival  of  seventeen  exhibitions  that  il- 
lustrate centuries  of  political,  commer- 
cial, and  cultural  links  between  Provence 
and  the  Levant.  This  vast  undertaking  has 
mobilized  a  host  of  institutions  and  spe- 
cialists in  the  history,  laneuase.  civiliza- 


SEATS  OF 
DISTINCTION 

Milwaukee — "The  Chair:  Renaissance 
to  Now,"  at  the  Milwaukee  Art  Mu- 
seum, from  January  16  to  May  29.  1983. 

As  every  CEO  will  attest,  a  chair  that 
you  can  live  in  comfortably  is  worth  trea- 
suring forever.  Since  no  two  spines  are  alike, 
designers  persist  in  the  endless  quest  for 
the  perfect  "universal"  chair.  The  Mil- 
waukee Art  Museum's  survey  of  their  best 
efforts  over  the  last  five  centuries  thus 
performs  at  least  two  valuable  services:  it 
provides  furniture  makers  with  a  concise 
history  of  their  craft,  and  it  entertains  vis- 
itors by  reviewing  past  attitudes  toward 
the  simple  act  of  sitting  dow  n.  Until  yes- 
terday, in  effect,  chairs  functioned  like  the 
eighteenth-century  comb-backed  Wind- 
sor shown  here,  imposing  a  dignified, 
spartan  posture  on  whoever  sat  in  them. 
Only  during  the  industrial  revolution  did 
people  start  to  try  to  enjoy  their  seats  for 
hours  on  end.  and  the  race  toward  the 
"womb  chair"  was  on.  For  information, 
call:  The  Milwaukee  Art  Museum.  750  North 
Lincoln  Memorial  Drive,  Milw  aukee.  WI 
53202;  (414)271-9508. 


Joseph  Vernet's  1754  view  of  Marseilles. 

tion.  and  literature  of  Islam.  Many  loans, 
besides  those  from  European  public  and 
private  collections,  have  come  from  Al- 
giers— the  first  time  there  has  been  a  cul- 
tural collaboration  w  ith  France  on  so  grand 
a  scale  since  Algeria's  independence,  in 
1962.  Little-know  n  or  forgotten  pictures, 
works  of  art  and  official  documents,  re- 
constructions of  oriental  interiors,  pho- 
tographs and  manuscripts — all  combine 
to  re-create  the  excitement  and  exoticism 
of  old  Marseilles,  then  fittingly  known  as 
"the  gateway  to  the  Orient."  For  infor- 
mation, call:  Centre  Municipal  (f Infor- 
mation, 125.  La  Canehiere.  1300]  Mar- 
seilles: (91 )  64  27  75.  — Lynne  Thornton 

"Baya"  's  Two  Women  (Musee  Cantini). 


Y\  V 
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UBLES     LUMINAIRES     OBJETS    D'  ART  1900-1930 


RUE    DE    SEINE    75006    PARIS   TEL.  329    50  84-85 


From  our  collection  of  Meissen 


A  five  piece  place  setting  of  the  Centered  Pink  Rose  pattern. 
Exquisitely  painted  on  plates  molded  in  the  Neumarseille  Form. 
One  of  many  modern  Meissen  services  available. 
Brochures  on  request. 

The  Meissen  Shop 

343  Worth  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  2277 
Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480  (305)  832-2504 

One  of  the  fine  si  selections  of  antique  Meissen  in  the  country. 
We  are  always  interested  in  purchasing  fine  antique  M  eissen :  one  piece  or  a  collection . 
Franchise  for  Modern  Meissen. 


from  our  extensive  collection  of  important  American  arts 
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CHIPPENDALE  MAHOGANY  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS 
Massachusetts    Circa  1760 
impressively  defining  the  beauty  of  our  colonial  period  craftsmanship. 
Height:  3I-V2  inches    Width:  41  inches    Depth:  23-'A  inches 


BERNARD  V  S.  DEAN 


981  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  NY  10021    TELEPHONE  (212)  628  7088    TUESDAY  thru  SATURDAY  10  to  5:30 

We  are  interested  m  me  purchase  or  consignment  ofmafor  pieces  ol  American  furniture,  paintings,  or  silver  Alt  dealings  will  be  handled  confidentially 
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REFORGING 
THE  RING 

On  January  17,  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  will  start  airing  the  extraordinary 
version  of  Richard  Wagner's  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  by  Patrice  Chereau — a  polit- 
ical interpretation  that  shocked  Bayreuth 
audiences  when  it  was  first  staged,  in  1976, 
for  the  centenary  of  the  Festspielhaus. 
Chereau  presents  the  four-opera  cycle  as 
a  socialist  allegory  of  the  industrial  rev- 
olution. The  young  French  director  has 
brought  the  Nibelungs  out  of  the  legend- 
ary Middle  Ages  and  set  them  in  the  so- 
cial turmoil  that  shook  Europe  from  the 
1840s  to  the  1920s.  Wagner's  castles  are 
converted  into  factories,  his  pagan  gods 
into  robber  barons. 

Wagner  began  working  on  the  cycle  in 
1848 — the  very  year  when  Marx  and  En- 
gels  published  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo— but  had  to  wait  twenty-eight  years 
before  finally  seeing  it  staged  as  he  first 
envisioned  it:  as  an  "all-encompassing 
theater  piece"  to  be  viewed  on  successive 
nights.  PBS's  programming  is  more  com- 
passionate: the  series  will  start  with  a  doc- 
umentary on  Chereau 's  production,  in- 
cluding interviews  with  Pierre  Boulez,  the 
conductor,  and  with  Chereau  himself.  Das 
Rheingold,  Die  Walkiire,  Siegfried,  and 
Gotterddmmerung — divided  into  self- 
contained  pieces  where  appropriate — will 
be  shown  through  the  winter  and  spring, 
on  Monday  nights.  Even  with  a  week's 
breathing  space  between  airings,  the  cycle 
is  a  tour  de  force.  — J.  J.  Gordon 


Donald  Mclntyre,  Matti  Salminen,  and 
Carmen  Reppel  in  Patrice  Chereau's  Ring. 
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Jr  1  •  |  "It  seems  she  hangs  upon  the 
|l  cheek  of  night  like  a  rich  jewel" 

I  I     Borneo  and  Ju/i'et  /.  VA9) 

I  V^.AA^^^  Juliet  when  Romeo  first  sees 
I  her  -  a  powerful  Renaissance  image  of  perfect  youth 
'  before  perfect  passion.  This  image,  central  to  Shake- 
speare's play  and  the  ballets  based  on  it,  has  inspired 
great  moments  in  theatre  and  dance.  Paul  Fairley  has  captured 
this  image  in  this  stunning  original  bronze  sculpture.  The  rich 
textures  of  the  Renaissance  imagination,  the  supple  beauty  of 
youth,  and  the  grace  and  power  of  the  dance,  are  all  a  part  of  the 
magic  that  is  Juliet 

Poised  on  a  base  of  green  natural  marble,  Juliet  captures  the 
fluidity  and  strength  of  the  ballerina.  Fairley  has  taken  infi- 
nite care  in  creating  a  piece  that  is  historically  and  technically 
accurate.  The  detail  of  the  hands,  the  exact  position  of  the  legs, 
the  beaded  head  piece  and  the  handetched  embroidery  on  her 
gown  attest  to  the  exquisite  craftsmanship  employed  in  the 
creation  of  this  sculpture.  To  have  created  all  this  detail  in  a  flaw- 
less representational  figure  that  stands  18"  high  and  weighs 
approximately  10  pounds  attests  to  Fairley's  enormous  talent 
and  skill  which  is  virtually  unmatched  in  the  world  of  contem- 
porary sculpture. 

Artmark  Sculptures  Ltd.  invites  you  to  share  the  magic 
I\  Fairley  has  created  and  the  excitement  of  owning  this 
original  bronze  sculpture. 

Juliet  is  being  issued  in  a  limited  edition  of  999,  plus  2  Artist's 
proofs.  Each  sculpture  is  prepared  and  cast  by  the  lost  wax  pro- 
cess under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  artist  Each  sculpture  in 
the  edition  will  include  the  foundry  mark  and  is  signed  and  num- 
bered by  the  artist.  A  Certificate  of  Authenticity  will  accompany 
each  sculpture. 

The  price  for  this  very  special  subscription  is  $1,525  U.S.  or 
$1,950  CDN.  You  may  order  your  Juliet  today  by  calling  toll  free 
or  writing  to  us. 

GUARANTEE 

ARTMARK  SCULPTURES  LTD.  guarantees  that  the  sculp- 
/Yture  is  an  original  creation  of  Paul  Fairley;  the  Edition  is 
limited  as  specified;  and  each  piece  is  approved  by  the  artist 
before  shipment  ARTMARK  SCULPTURES  LTD.  uncondition- 
ally guarantees  to  repurchase  your  bronze  at  the  issue  price 
of  $1,525  U.S.  or  $1,950  CDN.  any  time  within  six  months  of 
your  purchase. 

HOW  TO  ORDER 

You  may  reserve  your  Juliet  by  sending  us  your  check  now. 
Issue  price  $1,525  U.S.  or  $1,950  CDN.  Major  credits  cards 
accepted.  Afive  payment  installment  plan  can  be  arranged.  Cost 
of  credit  is  included  in  the  purchase  price. 

TO  ORDER,  CALL  TOLL  FREE 
1-800-828-8222  (except  New  York  State  residents)  call: 
1-800-462-4644  or  write:  ARTMARK  SCULPTURES  LTD., 
RO  Box  541  Lenox  Hill  PCX  New  York,  NY  10021  for  an  illustrated 
brochure.  In  Canada,  call  1-800-268-9054  or  write:  ARTMARK 
SCULPTURES  LTD.,  250  Adelaide  Street,  West,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5H  1X6  for  an  illustrated  brochure. 


Artmark  Sculptures  Ltd, 

New  York  and  Toronto 

"Juliet"  by  Paul  Fairley  ©  Artmark  Sculptures  Ltd.  1982 
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SMILE  AND  BE  A  VILLAIN 

In  the  earliest  of  his  great  portraits, 
Antonello  invites  the  viewer's  complicity 
in  his  young  Sicilians  sardonic  smile. 

By  Marina  Warner 


On  the  island  of  Sicily,  on  a  promontory 
overlooking  the  rocky  beaches  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea,  lies  the  enchanting  medieval 
town  of  Cefalu.  Most  famous  for  its  great 
twelfth-century  Norman  cathedral,  it  is  also 
the  home  of  the  little-known  Mandralisca 
Museum,  which  alone  is  worth  the  trip  to 
Cefalu,  for  inside  hangs  a  nearly  forgotten 
masterpiece  by  Antonello  da  Messina.  It 
is  a  portrait  that  deserves  close  scrutiny. 

Smiles  are  sparsely  chronicled  in  art  be- 
fore the  age  of  the  fast-action  shutter;  if  a 
plague  struck  the  knowledge  of  smiling 
from  our  memory,  we  would  have  a  hard 
time  learning  it  again  from  the  painted  or 
sculpted  record.  The  Greeks  carved  their 
goddesses  with  lips  curved  and  closed  in 
the  privy,  pregnant  smile  that  Leonardo 
seems  to  have  known.  A  sculptor  at  Reims 
lit  up  an  angel  with  a  gentle,  much  more 
mirthful  smile,  the  expression  of  heavenly 
bliss.  With  more  force,  another  stone  carver 
working  on  the  cathedral  at  Naumburg  gave 
us  the  portrait  of  Regelindis,  wife  of  Her- 
mann, the  margrave  of  Meissen's  brother, 
on  the  verge  of  laughter,  bubbling  over  yet 
still  only  smiling. 

The  Antonello  da  Messina  Portrait  of 
an  Unknown  Man  (Ritratto  d'un  Ignoto) 
that  hangs  in  the  Mandralisca  Museum 
springs  a  marvelous  surprise;  after  an  in- 
terval of  over  half  a  millennium,  the  sitter 
smiles  directly  at  us,  now.  The  immediacy 
of  his  look  catches  us  off  guard,  and  at  a 
first  sight,  we  react  to  the  smile,  smiling 
back,  before  any  other  consideration  arises 
of  the  painting's  accomplishment  or  in- 
terest or  authorship.  Antonello  captures  the 
very  moment  of  smiling,  and  so  runs 
against  a  mainstream  tradition  of  portrai- 
ture, namely,  that  a  painted  face  distills 
the  essential  habitus  of  that  face,  as  an 
expression  of  the  inward  character. 

The  artist  usually  does  not  attempt  to 
seize  passing  feelings  but  rather  tries  to 
compose  the  features  in  the  most  charac- 

Marina  Warner  is  a  writer  and  critic  living 
in  London.  Her  most  recent  book  is  Joan 
of  Arc:  The  Image  of  Female  Heroism. 


teristic  expression  of  a  person  in  repose — 
the  set  of  eye  and  jaw  inspired  by  keeping 
still  during  the  sitting.  This  practical  con- 
sideration of  a  pose's  physical  duration, 
though  of  importance,  should  not  obscure 
the  meaning  of  the  stilled  countenance  in 
art.  The  most  common  figures  in  the  icon- 
ography of  the  quattrocento — Christ  and 
his  mother,  the  apostles  and  the  saints— 


Antonello's  Portrait  of  an  Unknown  Man  was 
the  first  in  a  series  of  the  painter's  magnifi- 
cent character  studies. 

can  be  animated  and  made  to  express 
themselves  in  gesture  and  grimace  in  nar- 
rative scenes.  But  when  they  are  repre- 
sented outside  the  story  frame,  their  faces 
never  register  fugitive  particularities  of 
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Worldly-wise,  amusing, 
and  cynical,  Antonello's 
ignoto  is  a  study  in 
knowingness;  he  breathes 
opportunistic  charm. 


feeling.  Instead,  they  are  composed  in  what 
the  artist  interprets  as  the  natural,  nor- 
mative state  of  their  spirit. 

Antonello's  portrait  breaks  through  this 
tradition.  Though  his  young  man's  smile 
lingers  soundlessly,  we  understand  that  it 
will  fade  and  that  his  face  could  change 
to  another,  quite  different  expression  at 
the  next  moment,  a  moment  we  will  never 
see.  This  is  not  something  we  feel  when 
we  gaze,  for  instance,  at  Antonello's  most 
famous  painting,  the  Madonna  Annun- 
ciate (Annunciata),  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, in  Palermo.  She  abides  eternally.  What 
Antonello  manages  by  seizing  the  mo- 
ment of  the  smile  is  to  suggest  subtle  vari- 
ations of  temperament,  and  unlike  the  small 
band  of  other  smile  painters,  he  is  inter- 
ested in  the  implications  of  smiling,  al- 
most with  the  curiosity  of  an  actor  or  a 
playwright.  Like  Shakespeare's  Hamlet, 
he  is  aware  "That  one  may  smile,  and  smile, 
and  be  a  villain.  ..." 

THE  SICILIAN  INFLUENCE 

Worldly-wise,  amusing,  and  cynical,  An- 
tonello's smiler  is  a  study  in  knowingness, 
in  a  kind  of  disingenuous  self-satisfaction 
that  invites  the  viewer  to  share  in  its  spoils. 
The  man  breathes  opportunistic  charm, 
but  it  is  still  charm.  Interestingly,  the  small 
Sicilian  museum  where  the  painting  hangs 
does  not  shrink  from  claiming  the  sitter — 
with  pride  even — as  native-born.  "With 
his  glittering  and  cunning  eyes,"  runs  the 
caption  to  the  painting,  "the  mouth  set  in 
an  enigmatic  smile  that's  almost  a  mali- 
cious sneer,  [he]  reveals  ...  a  widespread 
type  of  human  reality  in  Sicily." 

In  his  Portrait  of  an  Unknown  Man, 
Antonello  portrays  a  Sicilian  type  un- 
doubtedly familiar  to  him  in  his  own  youth. 
Born  in  Messina  around  1430,  Antonello 
was  the  son  of  a  mason  or  sculptor.  By 
1457,  he  was  master  of  his  own  workshop 
in  the  town,  receiving  commissions  for 
procession  banners  and  altarpieces,  now 
mostly  lost.  He  may  have  studied  in  Na- 
ples under  the  half-legendary  Colantonio 
and  was  certainly  influenced  by  the 
Franco-Flemish  school.  From  1465  on- 


wards for  eight  years,  the  documents  lose 
track  of  Antonello  in  Sicily  or  elsewhere. 
In  1474,  when  he  re-emerges,  paintings 
like  the  Annunciation,  now  in  the  Palazzo 
Bellomo,  in  Syracuse,  show  concerns  with 
spatial  depths  and  construction  in  per- 
spective that  were  absent  from  his  earlier 
work.  So  it  is  probable  that  in  the  interval 
the  painter  journeyed  northwards  through 
Italy  to  Venice  and  came  in  contact  with 
Piero  della  Francesca,  Giovanni  Bellini, 
and  Mantegna. 

In  1475,  Antonello  reappeared  in  the 
north,  in  Venice,  and  the  following  year 
the  duke  of  Milan  offered  him  the  post  of 
court  portraitist.  But — perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  failing,  health — Antonello  was 
back  in  Messina  later  that  September,  with 
only  two  more  years  to  live.  He  was  in  his 
forties  when  he  died. 

Giorgio  Vasari,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Art- 
ists, reports  that  Antonello  was  the  first  to 
bring  the  secrets  of  oil  painting  to  Italy, 
having  learned  them  from  Jan  van  Eyck 
himself.  It's  a  tempting  theory,  but  unfor- 
tunately, Antonello  would  have  been  eleven 
when  van  Eyck  died,  and  if  he  had  been 
in  Flanders  in  his  youth,  van  Eyck  would 
have  represented  the  old  school.  It's  more 
likely  that  a  young,  ambitious  artist  would 
have  come  under  the  influence  of  contem- 
porary masters  like  Rogier  van  der  Wey- 
den.  But  Vasari's  notice  contains  certain 
truths  about  Antonello:  he  was  an  early 
exponent  of  oil  technique,  and  his  early 
paintings  are  deeply  Flemish  in  concep- 
tion, with  their  virtuoso  evocation  of  jew- 
els and  clothes.  Above  all,  Vasari  makes 
it  clear  that  Antonello  was  a  unique  mas- 
ter— the  single  great  painter  in  the  south 
throughout  the  fifteenth  century. 

Few  of  his  works  remain  on  his  native 
island.  Syracuse  has  an  altar  panel  of  Saint 
Zosimus  and  the  Annunciation,  in  a  sad 
state  of  balding  decay  (now  arrested);  the 
National  Gallery's  pride  is  the  Madonna 
Annunciate.  But  the  Portrait  of  an  Un- 
known Man  has  probably  traveled  less  far 
afield  than  any  other  painting  by  Anto- 
nello. Its  location,  the  Mandralisca  Mu- 
seum, is  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  thirty- 


The  damaged  state  of  the  portrait  before  res- 
toration gave  rise  to  a  story  that  the  sitter's 
mocking  eyes  provoked  a  young  woman  to 
such  fury  that  she  stabbed  them. 


five  miles  east  of  Palermo.  The  museum 
is  a  private  foundation,  a  small,  tiled  for- 
mer town  house  that  used  to  belong  to  En- 
rico Paraino,  Barone  Mandralisca.  who 
died  in  1864,  and  that  now  exhibits  his 
cabinet  particulier  of  paintings  and  anti- 
quities, coins  and  stone  fragments,  and— 
for  the  baron  was  a  keen  natural  scien- 
tist— shells.  The  treasure  of  the  collection 
is  the  Antonello  portrait,  and  it  hangs  by 
itself,  in  an  alcove,  on  a  steel  T- cross  bolted 
to  the  floor  and  walls  and  further  secured 
under  protective  glass,  wired  to  alarms. 
The  precautions  must  be  taken,  for  the 
painting  is  small — only  11%  by  93A  inch- 
es— and  thefts  from  Italian  museums  are 
notorious.  Even  so,  the  glass  is  regrettable 
since  everything  in  the  painting  except  lor 
the  face  is  very  dark.  Although  the  canvas 
is  set  obliquely  to  the  room,  reflections 
can  blot  out  the  painted  curls  over  the  sit- 
ter's ear  and  on  his  nape,  as  well  as  the 
outline  of  his  fczlikc  dark  hat.  The  crown 
is  cut  off  at  the  picture's  edge— an  aspect 
that  intensifies  his  closeness  to  the  viewei 
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Unlike  his  young  man, 
whose  face  could  change 
in  a  moment  to  a  quite 
different  expression, 
Antonello's  Madonna 
abides  eternally. 


Although  the  painting  is  considered  by 
some  to  be  technically  inferior  to  other 
Antonello  portraits,  it  contains  some  won- 
derful passages.  The  light  falls  from  the 
left,  slightly  from  above,  as  it  almost  al- 
ways does  in  Antonello's  paintings  of  faces, 
and  casts  a  slim  shadow  from  the  subject's 
black  tunic  onto  the  white  chemise  under- 
neath; it  also  molds  the  three  light  wrin- 
kles on  his  neck  and  the  hollows  in  his  left 
cheek  and  temple.  When  we  look  at  the 
painting  itself,  and  not  a  reproduction,  the 
sitter  seems  to  have  tilted  his  head  slightly 
away  from  the  painter,  as  if  differing  with 
him  humorously  on  some  point,  for  his 
eyes  are  set  at  an  angle  to  the  vertical  of 
the  neck  and  opening  of  the  collared  sur- 
coat  he  wears  over  the  tunic.  Though  the 
eyes  appear  to  dance  with  all  the  liveliness 
of  the  smile  that  plays  on  his  lips,  they 
constitute  the  weakest  area  of  the  paint- 
ing: they  are  muddied  and  almost  hesitant 
in  execution,  certainly  by  comparison  to 
the  eyes  of  the  Madonna  Annunciate,  or 
to  the  eyes  of  Antonello's  splendid  "Con- 
dotnere"  in  the  Louvre,  or  to  those  of  the 
marvelously  characterized  portrait  in 
Philadelphia. 

Perhaps  this  portion  of  the  canvas,  re- 
stored last  in  1952,  revealed  a  greater  as- 
surance in  its  original  state.  It  was,  in  fact, 
in  the  area  of  the  eyes  that  the  painting 
was  most  severely  damaged,  and  a  story 
has  grown  up  in  explanation.  According 
to  tradition,  the  sitter  was  a  sailor,  and  the 
painting  formed  a  panel  of  an  apothe- 
cary's cupboard  in  Lipari,  one  of  the  Aeo- 
lian islands  north  of  Sicily.  The  chemist's 
daughter  used  to  serve  in  the  shop.  One 
day  she  broke  a  phial  and,  looking  up, 
found  the  "sailor"  laughing  at  her.  She 
lost  her  temper,  took  up  her  scissors,  and 
stabbed  at  his  offending  eyes. 

It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  subject 
of  Antonello's  portrait  was  a  client  from 
the  rising  bourgeois  commercial  class.  But 
like  so  much  about  the  picture,  including 
its  date,  the  sitter's  identity  and  his  status 
remain  conjectural .  The  sequence  of  great 
portraits  belongs  to  the  last  decade  of  the 
painter's  life,  and  the  Ignoto  of  the  Man- 


dralisca  Museum  is  the  earliest.  But  his- 
torians continue  to  debate  its  place,  some 
dating  it  earlier  than  1465,  others  attrib- 
uting it  to  the  first  years  of  the  1470s. 
Antonello's  work  improved  so  dramati- 
cally after  1470  that  to  an  inexperienced 
eye  his  earlier  paintings  do  not  seem  to 
belong  to  the  same  hand,  or  to  the  same 
place,  or  even  to  the  same  life  span.  In 
early  works,  like  the  Saint  Zosimus,  the 
artist's  use  of  a  gilded,  damasked  back- 
ground seems  to  set  him  at  a  distance  of 
a  century  rather  than  only  two  decades  in 
skill,  sophistication,  and  vision  from  the 
Piero-like  Saint  Sebastian  now  in  Dres- 
den— the  painting  that,  in  Bernard  Ber- 
enson's  view,  was  Antonello's  master- 
piece. It  is  a  measure  of  the  great  range 
of  Antonello's  creative  life  that  the  Por- 
trait of  a  Humanist  in  Milan,  a  sublimely 
realized  expression  of  northern  Italian 
Renaissance  interest  in  nobility  of  spirit. 


The  Madonna  Annunciate  is  justly  consid- 
ered Antonello's  greatest  masterpiece.  By 
concentrating  on  her  face  and  raised  hand, 
the  painter  created  a  simple  composition 
charged  with  spiritual  power. 

was  taken  for  a  late  Antonello  by  Beren- 
son  himself.  Now,  attribution  has  been 
given  to  Giovanni  Bellini. 

Antonello  da  Messina  handled  to  the 
best  advantage  the  outside  influences  to 
which  he  was  exposed.  Born  in  a  port  at 
the  crossroads  of  the  Mediterranean,  he 
was  quick  to  assimilate  and  ready  to  change. 
His  portraits  borrow  the  formal  compo- 
sition of  the  Venetian  masters  and  the 
brilliant  detail  of  execution  from  the 
Flemish  realists,  but  his  interest  in  per- 
sonality— robust,  not  easily  fooled,  never 
sentimental,  and  laced  with  a  spirited  tol- 
erance for  vagary  and  mischief — is  utterly 
Sicilian. □ 
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EXHIBITORS 

A  La  Vieille  Russie,  Inc. 
Didier  Aaron,  Inc. 
Armin  B.  Allen 
America  Hurrah  Antiques 
W.  Graham  Arader  III 
William  Beadleston,  Inc. 
Bedford  Green  Antiques 
Doris  Leslie  Blau 
Alfred  Bullard,  Inc. 
Ralph  M.  Chait  Galleries,  Inc. 
Childs  Gallery 
Ed  Clerk 

Lillian  Blankley  Cogan 
M.  Darling  Limited 
Dildarian,  Inc. 
Dillingham  House 
John  Dolphin  Antiques 
Malcolm  Franklin,  Inc. 
Patty  Gagarin  Antiques 
Georgian  Manor  Antiques  Inc. 
Benjamin  Ginsburg  Antiquary 
James  &  Nancy  Glazer 
Price  Glover,  Inc. 
Elinor  Gordon 
Guthman  Americana 
Hastings  House  Antiques 
Hirschl  &  Adler  Galleries  Inc. 
Hobart  House  (Malcolm  Stearns,  Jr.) 
Stephanie  Hoppen 
Ruth  Hubbell 
The  Incurable  Collector 
Jackson- Mitchell,  Inc. 
Valdemar  F.  Jacobsen 
Lawrence  E.  King 

Robert  E  Kinnaman/Brian  A.  Ramaekers 
Raymond  B.  Knight 
Gerald  Kornblau  Gallery 
H.J.  Kratzer 
L'Antiquaire,  Inc. 

Le  Cadet  de  Gascogne  (Gilbert  Gestas,  Inc.) 
D.M.  &  P  Manheim  Antiques  Corp. 
Marine  Arts  Gallery 
Elinor  Merrell 

Edward  H.  Merrin  Gallery,  Inc. 
Joan  B.  Mirviss 
Morrison-Mussavi,  Inc. 
Fred  B.  Nadler  Antiques,  Inc. 
John  Newcomer  Antiques 
Nimmo  &  Hart 

The  Old  Print  Shop  (Kenneth  M.  Newman) 

Michel  Ottin 

Jack  Partridge 

David  Pottinger 

Marguerite  Riordan 

George  E.  Schoellkopf 

Matthew  Schutz,  Ltd. 

Stair  &  Company,  Inc. 

Garrick  C.  Stephenson 

Anthony  Stuempfig  Antiques 

Sylvia  Tearston  Antiques 

Tillou  Gallery,  Inc. 

Timothy  Trace  and  Jonathan  Trace 

222  Imports 

Earle  D  Vandekar  of  Knightsbridgc,  Inc. 
Vernay  &  Jussel 

Frederick  P.  Victoria  &  Son,  Inc. 
The  Village  Green  Antiques 
Thomas  D.  &  Constance  R.  Williams 
Thomas  K.  Woodard 
York  House 
Gary  E.  Young 
Manager  R  usscl  I  Carrel  I 


WINTER  . 


antiques 

1  SHOW 


January  22  through  30,  1983 

America's  most  prestigious  antiques  show 
the  twenty-ninth  annual  exhibition  and  sale  of  antiques 
from  the  collections  of  distinguished  dealers 

Seventh  Regiment  Armory 
Park  Avenue  at  67th  Street,  New  York  City 

Daily:  eleven  a.m.  to  nine  p.m.  Sundays:  one  to  six  p.m. 
ADMISSION  $6.00 
A  Benefit  for  East  Side  House  Settlement 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

PATRON'S  RECEPTION 

Friday,  January  21,  five  to  nine  p.m.  Tickets  $125  per  person. 
PREVIEW  PARTY 

Friday,  January  21,  six-thirty  to  nine  p.m.  Tickets  $75  per  person. 
PANEL  DISCUSSION 

Sponsored  by  Avenue  Magazine 

Wednesday,  January  26  and  Thursday,  January  27  at  3  p.m.  each  day 
How  To  Decorate  with  Antiques    Moderator:  Mario  Buatta 
Ruben  De  Saavedra,  Keith  Irvine,  Thomas  Fleming,  and 
Alexandra  Stoddard 

Discussion,  show  admission,  coffee  and  catalogue,  $20. 
LOAN  EXHIBITION 

From  China  for  the  West:  The  China  Trade  Museum  Collection, 
Milton,  Massachusetts 
COURTYARD  GARDEN 
Old  Westbury  Gardens 


To  order  tickets,  or  for  brochure  with  complete  information: 
Benefit  Office — East  Side  House  Settlement 
337  Alexander  Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York  10454  •  (212)  665-5250 

THE  NATIONAL  GUARD—  A  COMMUNITY-ORIENTED  ORGANIZATION" 
7th  Raiment  New  York  Army.  National  Guard  Armory.  743  Park  Ave  ,  New  York,  NY  10021 


1904ARTCASE  BECHSTEIN 


Magnificent  Louis  XVI  fall  art  case  Bechstein  grand  piano.  Inlaid  mahogany  with  gold  bronze  ornamentation. 


Immaculate  condition,  color,  superb  sound,  200  cm  deep.  Matching  bench.  Other  classic  pianos.  O.F.  Mailt  eufel 
3666  Stoneway  Ave  N.,  Seattle,  WA  to^^     «^  98103  (206)  632-1726 


Exceptionally  small 
Regency  Davenport  in 
well-figured  mahogany 

Width:  l4'/2" 
Depth:  19" 
Height:  32" 


Linlo  House,  Inc. 

1019  Lexington  Ave.  (73rd  Street) 
New  York,  NY  10021  (212)288-2594 
Member  of  the  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  of  America 


The  American-Scottish 
Foundation,  Inc.  and 
Graham  Gallery,  Ltd. 
present 

• 

SIX  LEADING 
CONTEMPORARY 
SCOTTISH 
PAINTERS 

• 

December  10-Januaryl5 
Third  Floor 


Graham  Gallery,  Ltd. 

1014  Madison  Ave.  (at  78th  St.) 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021  -(2 12)  5 3 5-5767 

Hours:  Tues.-Sat.,  10  a.m. -5  p.m. 
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A  matchless  collection  of  antiques  made  or  used  in 
America  between  1640  and  1840,  a  historic  house 
with  a  sense  of  the  past  and  a  garden  of  great  scenic 
beauty  in  the  English  landscape  style. 

Winterthur-in  the  heart  of  the  Brandywine  Valley 
near  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Call  (302)  654-1548,  ' 
or  write:  Winterthur,  Delaware  19735. 


Theriaulfs  the  antique  doll  specialists  announc 
two  outstanding  auctions  for  the  New  Year. 

Holiday  excitement  may  be  over,  but  auction  fever  is  just 
beginning.  Theriaulfs"*  will  present  one. of  the  finest  collections  it 
has  ever  had  this  January  in  Scottsdale,  Arizona  An  equally  enticing 
auction  will  take  place  February  in  Florida. 

Rare  french  dolls,  including  the  A  Marque  shown  here,  highlight 
"Cameos"  the  first  of  two  auction  sessions  on  Saturday,  January  8.  On 
Sunday,  January  9,  "Twentieth  Century  Dolls"  -  featuring  the 
collection  of  authoress  fohanna  Gast  Anderton  and  Shirley  Temple 
memorabilia  -  will  take  place.  Discovery  Day,  the  uncatalogued 
sale,  follows  both  auctions.  Marriott's  Camelback 
Inn  will  host  the  weekend  activities. 

On  February  19  &  20,  Theriaulfs  travels 
to  the  Hyatt  Palm  Beaches  in  West  Palm 
Beach.  The  auction  theme  is  "Celebrate!" 
and  it's  a  timely  one.  George  &  Florence 
Theriault  celebrate  the  tenth  successful  year  of  their 
firm  and  invite  their  customers  to  join  the  festivities 

Order  the  auction  catologue  of  your  choice  at  $15 
each  (Si  7  with  prices  realized.)  VISA  &  Mastercard 
holder  call  toll  free  .  TM 

tsoo.638.0422.  THERIAULTS 

//«'  tlnlliiiaslcrs 
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Orientalist 
Painting 


this  unique  work  about  orientalist 
painters  contains  80  colour  plates 
and  40  black/white  illustrations 
with  biographical  notes  on  each 
artist. 

For  sale  at  $90  or  £44. 

EUGENE 

VERBOECKHOVEN 

("1798-  + 1881)  Animal  painter  A  splendid  book  with  200 
illustrated  works  of  which  100  are  in  colour 
For  sale,  S90  or  £60. 

DICTIONARY  OF  BELGIAN  PAINTERS 
BORN  BETWEEN  1750  &  1875 

one  of  the  most  complete  works  about  painters  of  the  19th 
century  and  the  only  one  with  1 150  illustrations  of  which  250 
are  in  colour,  format  25  x  19cm,  contamms  more  than  one 
thousand  pases. 
For  sale  $195  or  £89. 

CATALOGUES  OF  BERKO 

about  European  painters  of  the  19th  century  with  their  works 

For  sale:  1980,  S8or  £4 

1 981  and  1 982,  S1 0  or  £5  each . 

All  these  works  are  published  by  P.  &  V.  BERKO. 

Postase  is  included  in  the  prices.  Order  by  transfer  to  the 
account  476.51 2061 1  73  of  the  Kredietbank,  or  by  sendins  a 
bankcheck. 

Editions  BERKO  sprl,  Kustlaan,  163  Le  Zoute 
B-8300  Knokke-Helst,  Belgium. 


'  Sure  to  please  devotees. 

'the  adventure,  exhilaration  and  poetry  of  skiing  are  captured  in  ^ 
this  excellent  anthology... There  is  fiction  by  Thomas  Mann,  ^ 
Cheever.  Updike  and  Shaw,  poetry  by  Shelley  and  Frost 
reminiscences  by  Amundsen  and  Hemingway,  and  humor  by 
Buchwald.  Uris  and  Talese. 


There  are  selections  on  the 
development  of  skiing 
techniques,  with  advice  to 
the  novice  and  the  more 
experienced  practitioner, 
plus  entries  about  the 
sport's  greatest  stars,  like 
Eriksen  and  Jean-Claude 
Killy.  There  is  even  a 
portrait  of  a  ski  bum!' 
-Publishers  Weekly 


BOOK 


A  JOYOUS.  ECLECTIC  CORNUCOPIA  OF  THE  BEST  THAT  HAS  BEEN 
THOUGHT  AND  WRITTEN  ABOUT  THE  SPORT.  BY  AND  ABOUT  THE 

MASTERS  THEMSELVES.  AND  THE  FINEST  WRITERS  EVER  TO  HAVE 
PENNED  THEIR  DEVOTION  TO  IT.  INCLUDING  JOHN  UPDIKE.  STEIN 

ERIKSEN.  PETER  MILLER.  ROALD  AMUNDSEN.  FRITZ  STAMMBERGER. 
ERNEST  HEMINGWAY.  LEON  URIS.  JOHN  CHEEVER.  IRWIN  SHAW.  ARTHUR 

CONAN  DOYLE.  NICHOLAS  HOWE.  ART  BUCHWALD  AND  MANY  MORE 

n  .  r 

Edited  by  Morten  Lund,  Bob  Gillen  and  Michael  Bartlett 
Foreword  by  Jean-Claude  Killy 

Illustrated  With  photographs.      $19  95;  $22.95  after  January  1.  1983 

At  bookstores,  or  direct  from  ARBOR  HOUSE 
300  East  44th  Street.  New  York.  NY  10017 
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FRANK  CARO  GALLERY 

CHINESE  ART 


iHElfiiitin 

CouECTion 


A  unique  opportunity 
to  have  your  name 
and  your  quality  donation  v 
presented  on  television 
to  millions  of  viewers 

To  make  your  donation 

of  art  or  antiques 

for  the  benefit  of 

Public  Broadcasting  station 

GnnHllitai 

please  contact: 
The  Thirteen  Collection 
356  West  58th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y  10019 
(212)  560-2700  weekdays 

Traditional  and  Contemporary  Paintings 
and  Decorative  Art*  Prints*  Judaica*  Antigue 
Furniture  •  Sculpture  •  Oriental  Art  •  Tribal  Art  • 
Art  Deco  •  Rugs  •  Jewelry  •  Autographs  and 
Rare  Books*  Stamps  and  Coins*  Photography 
and  Folk  Art 

Donations  toUlRtin  are  tax-deductible 
to  the  extent  provided  by  law 


lhatewritingcheckswhenbuying, 
andthat's  why  Iuse  Passport  r 

Mario  Buatta  is  known  as  decorator  to 
he  beautiful  people:' 

Working  from  his  offices  in  New  York, 
e  is  known  as  the  master  of  what  he  calls  th< 
in-decorated  look;'  and  his  rooms  certainly 
)nvey  his  acute  sense  of  richness  and 
egance,  reflecting  his  clients'  rather  than  his 
jvn  personality. 

As  a  decorator,  Mario  has  championed 
ie  use  of  antiques  in  modem  room  schemes 
id  has  lectured  to  'standing  room  only' 
idiences  in  Cincinnatti  and  San  Francisco  as 
'ell  as  in  New  York  on  the  subject  of 
)ecorating  with  Antiques: 

An  avid  collector  himself,  he  believes 
lat  antiques  soften  the  contemporary  room 
ving  a  pleasing  effect  that  "makes  the  room 
lore  liveable:' 

Mario  naturally  uses  the  clients'  own 
itiques  but  often  finds  himself  shopping  to 
rpplement  their  collections.  On  buying  trips 
)  England  he  looks  for  what  he  calls 
nteresting  furniture -lacquer  work,  pen 


work  and  inlay" 

Mario  welcomed  the  introduction  of 
Passport,  the  international  buying  card  which, 
e      he  says  "makes  life  so  much  simpler.  By  using 
my  Passport  card,  virtually  all  the  paperwork 
involved  is  eliminated.  And  besides -I  used  to 
hate  writing  all  those  checks" 

Mario  pays  for  all  his  purchases, 
shipping  and  insurance  only  when  the  goods 
arrive  in  New  York,  in  the  same  condition  as 
they  left  England. 

Passport  in  turn,  uses  the  Michael  Davis 
Shipping  organisation,  Britain's  leading 
specialist  packers  and  shippers  of  fine  art  and 
antiques. 

Mario  always  plans  his  trips  with 
Katharine  Buckley  who  runs  Michael  Davis' 
New  York  office,  where  she  arranges  car, 
courier  and  accommodation  for  him. 

Mario  now  has  even  more  time  to  be 
creative,  which  will  please  his  clients 
enormously. 


The  International  Buyers  Card 

r  n 

Find  out  if  what  Mario  Buatta  says  is  true. 
For  more  details  about  Michael  Davis  Shipping  call 
Katharine  on  Area  Code  (212)  832  JCSS  or  fill  in 
this  coupon  for  your  Passport  application  form  and 
send  to  the  address  below. 
PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 
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ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


Michael  Davis  Shipping  Corporation 
29  East  61st  Street.  New  York.  N  Y.  10021 
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TUNE  INTO 
THE  FINE 
TUNING 
ON  YOUR 
TV. 

A£TS  brings  cable  television  subscribers  the 
finest  in  cultural  programming,  every  night  from 
9-12  PM  (ET).  See  exclusive  cable  programs  in  all 
the  performing  and  visual  arts:  music,  dance, 
theater,  literature,  art  and  criticism.  Entertain- 
ment by  the  best:  Moses  Pendleton ...  Beethoven 
. . .  Alvin  Ailey . . .  Marcel  Marceau . . .  Renoir  and 
more.  Check  with  your  cable  operator  for  time 
and  channel. 


CM* 


arts 


An  American  Revelation. 

A  cable  presentation  from  Hearst/ABC  which  also  brings  you  .DAYTIME. 

Photo  credits:  New  World  Ballet;  New  York  Shakespeare  Festival's  "Dance  &  the  Railroad."  Joseph  Papp  producer;  Israela  Margalit  playing  Beethoven 


American  Silver 


Dominick  &  Haff  -  Tray  -  1901 

Constantine  Kollitus 

440  West  34th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10001 
By  appointment  only  (212)  736-0947 


ACT  DECC 


Original  Museum  Quality 
Chryselephantine  Sculpture  by 


Chiparus 


Zach 


Larche 


ART  MOUUEflU 


Bronzes  •  Graphics  •  Galle  Lamps 
Frismuth  •  Krle  •  Mucha  •  Korshann 

1-800-522-1500  Sta.  17 
Box  1 133  •  Willimgton,  DE  19899 
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T.  Crowther  &  Son  Limited  ill 
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Dealers  of  Antiques  and  Works  of  Art  including  18th  century  furniture,  the  finest  carved 
wood  and  marble  chimneypieces,  fire  grates,  fenders  and  fire  irons,  oak  and  pinewood 
room  panelling  and  large  gardens  of  classical  ornaments  and  statues  in  lead,  marble,  stone 
and  bronze.  We  are  always  most  interested  in  purchasing  such  pieces  that  will  complement 

our  extensive  stock 


A  fine  pair  of  antique  carved  stone  Classical 


ale  figures  of  the  Seasons,  on  stone  pedestals. 
Figures:  5'  1". 


WENDT.  WILLIAM  A  N  A  [1£ 


Shady"  oil  30  x  36  (76  x  01 ! 


Fine  19th  and  20th  Century  Original  Oils,  Watercolors  and  Drawings  by: 


American  19th  Century 

Bierstadt,  Albert 
Cropsey,  Jasper  Francis 
Eilshemius,  Louis  Michael 
Millar,  Addison  T. 
Symons,  George  Gardner 
Wendt.  William 
20th  Century 
Albright,  Ivan  Le  Lorraine 
Burchfield,  Charles 
Dixon.  Maynard 
Francis,  Sam 
Gross,  Chaim 
Hassam,  Childe  F 
Jenkins.  Paul 
Koerner,  Henry 
MacDonald-Wright 
Moses,  Grandma 
Soyer,  Moses 
Soyer,  Raphael 
Steinberg,  Saul 
Stella,  Frank 
Stella.  Joseph 
Whittemore.  William 
Witbaard.  Fred 


European  19th  Century 

Boudin.  Eugene 
Constant,  Benjamin 
Delacroix,  Eugene 
Diaz  de  la  Peha 
Dinet,  Alphonse-Etienne 
Dupre,  Jules 
Forain,  Jean-Louis 
Gerome,  Jean-Leon 
Gillot,  Eugene-Louis 
Guillaumet,  Gustave  Achille 
Guillemet,  Jean  B.A. 
Guys,  Constantine 
Harpignies,  Henri-Joseph 
Kaufman,  Isidor 
Le  Sidaner,  Henri 
Luce,  Maximilien 
Makowsky,  Constantin 
Pascin,  Jules 
Pissaro.  Camille 
Redon.  Odilon 
Renoir,  Pierre-Auguste 
Rosati,  Giulio 
Signac,  Paul 


Styka,  Jan 
Thaulow,  Fritz 
Valadon,  Suzanne 
Vernet,  Carle 
Vernet,  Horace 
Vuillard,  Edouard 
West,  Edgar  E. 
Wierusz.Von  Kowalski 


20th  Century 

Bombois,  Camille 
Braque,  Georges 
Brayer,  Yves 
Chagall,  Marc 
Domergue,  Jean  Gabriel 
Duty,  Raoul 

Dunoyer  de  Segonzac 
Foujita,  Tsugouhara 
Gontcharova,  Natalia 
Kadar,  Bela 
Kisling,  Moise 
Larionov,  Mikhail 
Laurencin,  Marie 


Leger,  Fernand 
Lhote,  Andre 
Magritte,  Rene 
Mane-Katz 
Manguin.  Henri 
Massana 
Masson,  Andre 
Miro,  Joan 
Picasso,  Pablo 
Renault,  Abel 
Rouault,  Georges 
Rubin,  Reuven 
Survage,  Leopold 
Tchelitchew,  Pavel 
Utrillo,  Maurice 
Vlaminck,  Maurice  de 


Latin  American 

Cuevas.  Jose  Louis 
Friedeberg,  Pedro 
Galvan.  Jesus  Guerrero 
Merida,  Carlos 
Rivera,  Diego 
Siqueiros,  David  Alfaro 


224  NORTH  CANON  DKIVl  •  BHVHRIY  HIM  S,  CM  \\  ORMA  90210  •  (21  j)  271-7777 


Art  is  not  forever 


stone  crumbles 
bronze  corrodes 
canvas  disintegrates 


SUPPORT  RESTORATION  &  PRESERVATION 


OF  THE  WORLD'S 


ART  &  ARCHITECTURE 


SAVE  MONEY  ..TRAVEL  EXPENSES 

tax  deductible  contributions  of  $25.00  or  more  entitle  you  to 
DISCOUNTS  worldwide  at  over  650  hotels,  car  rentals,  and  other 
INTERNATIONAL  FUND 

I  would  like  to  support  the  program  of  IFM. 


*  FOR  MONUMENTS 

3624  LEGATION  AVENUE,  N.W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20015 

(202) 726-5225 

(not  for  profit) 
Since  1964  we  have  restored  art  and 
architecture  at  over  40  sites  including 
Easter  Island,  Ethiopia,  Spain,  Italy, 
Ireland,  Nepal. 


Enclosed  is: 

□  $25  for  membership 

□  an  additional  contribution 
of   


Name 


Street 


City 


State 


Zip 


 M?lC9 


For  those 
with  a 
taste  for 
qualify  and 
ran  appetite  for 
learning 

The  Greenbrier 
Cooking  School 

Directed  by  Julie  Dannenbaum,  internationally 
acclaimed  cooking  authority. 

If  you  want  to  learn  about  fine  food  preparation, 
from  Julie  and  The  Greenbrier,  enroll  in  a  five-day 
course.  Six  sessions  January  to  March.  Includes 
food  and  wine  tastings,  Sunday  evening  welcome 
reception,  Thursday  evening's  incomparable  Gold 
Service  Dinner. 

School  calls  for  ample  "recess"  time.  Discover 
the  legendary  amenities,  cuisine,  service  and  sports 
at  The  Greenbrier.  Gift  certificates  available. 

For  information,  call  June  LaDu  toll  free 
800-624-6070  or  304-536-1110. 


White  Sulphur  Springs 
West  Virginia  24986 
A  CSX  Resort 


MADISON  AVENUE  SHOPS 

For  Retailers  of  Distinction 
Are  Available  at  the 


"The  European  Hotel  in  New  York" 

Entire  Bkxkfront  of  Madison  Avenue 
From  East  69th  Street  to  East  70th  Street,  New  York  City 

Prestigious  Retail  Location 

For  complete  information  &  renting  plans. 
Contact  Exclusive  Leasing  Agent: 

Nicholas  Dana,  Sr.  V  P.  212  832  5401 


Dou&las  Elliman 

Douglas  Elliman  Knight  Frank 

575  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022 
Telex:  237867 

$  ATrusthouse  Forte  Exclusive  Hotel 
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STYLISH 


Their  talent  is  protean.  One  piece  shows 
a  horse  that  recalls  the  designs  of  the 
1930s — streamlined,  handsome,  and  ex- 
otic. Another  piece,  by  contrast,  is  utterly 
controversial;  it  is  a  life-size  frog's  skel- 
eton in  eighteen-karat  gold.  And  a  third 
is  astonishing:  it  represents  a  winged  ser- 
pent fourteen  inches  long.  Its  head,  carved 
of  buffalo  horn,  is  set  with  diamonds  and 
cabochon  rubies;  its  tail  is  studded  with 
more  diamonds.  Its  eighteen-karat  gold 
body  is  ingeniously  articulated,  so  that 
when  worn  (for  the  serpent  is  really  a 
bracelet)  the  tail  slithers  down  the  wear- 
er's hand;  even  when  doffed  and  dropped 
onto  a  tabletop,  the  serpent  lies  sinuous, 
as  if  alive.  These  elegant  animals,  the  work 


of  a  pair  of  young  English  goldsmiths 
named  David  Courts  and  Bill  Hackett,  have 
established  their  creators  as  two  of  Brit- 
ain's most  gifted  jewelry  makers. 

The  world  of  modern  jewelry  design  is 
a  restless  place,  divided  for  the  most  part 
between  bland  commercialism  on  one  side 
and  the  self-conscious  "new"  jewelry — 
much  of  it  more  or  less  unwearable — on 
the  other.  Into  this  world  in  the  mid-  1970s 
moved  Courts  and  Hackett,  intent  on 
carving  out  their  particular  space.  Like  the 
Art  Nouveau  artisans  of  eighty  years  ago. 
they  are  fascinated  by  the  beauty  and 

Vivienne  Becker  is  the  author  0/ Antique 
and  Twentieth  Century  Jewelry. 


The  jewelry  created  by  David  Courts 
and  Bill  Hackett  is  glamorous,  beautifully  made, 
and  not  for  everybody. 

By  Vivienne  Becker 
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Tiger'  s-head  ring  with  glaring 
water -opal  eyes  belongs  to  the 
rock  musician  Keith  Richards. 


complexity  of  nature.  When  they  look  at 
a  wasp  or  a  grasshopper,  they  long  to  re- 
produce the  insect  with  the  pure  and  ab- 
solute realism  of  Faberge's  flowers,  em- 
ploying the  most  precious  of  metals  and 
gems.  They  are  similarly  intrigued  with 
articulation,  paying  painstaking  attention 
to  hinges,  links,  and  clasps.  Their  jewelry 
molds  beautifully  to  the  curve  of  the  neck 
or  the  wrist  and  moves  easily,  gently 
swaying  as  the  wearer  turns,  rises,  or  bends. 
These  effects,  Courts  and  Hackett  agree, 
require  a  craftsmanship  both  traditional 
and  highly  disciplined,  based  on  stan- 
dards set  by  masters  such  as  Rene  Lalique 
and  the  technologically  awesome  Cartier 
jewelers  of  the  1920s  and  1930s. 

The  Tradition  of  Cellini 

Naturalistic  concepts,  technical  bril- 
liance, and  the  most  luxurious  materials: 
these  are  the  three  hallmarks  of  Courts 
and  Hackett  jewelry,  most  of  which  rep- 
resents animals  or  plants  in  one  form  or 
another.  One  example  is  their  1976  pair  of 
fish-skeleton  bracelets,  made  of  slinkily 
articulated  yellow  and  white  gold,  with 
mother-of-pearl  heads  and  tassels  of  silk 
tipped  in  gold.  Another  is  a  necklace  of 
fine  eighteen-karat  gold  chains,  thickly 
fringed  in  pea  pods  and  other  plant  motifs 
that  capture  the  wild  mystery  of  lush  or- 
ganic life.  Still  another  is  the  gold  replica 
of  a  bullfrog  skeleton,  a  piece  that  the  art 
historian  Edward  Lucie-Smith  places  "in 
a  tradition  which  descends  from  the  me- 
talsmiths  of  the  Renaissance,  among  them 
Benvenuto  Cellini. "  At  the  same  time,  the 


David  Courts  (left)  and  Bill  Hackett. 
Right:  Eighteen-karat  gold-chain  neck- 
lace with  crocheted  silk  embellished  in 
lush  organic  motifs. 


frog  shares  with  its  creators'  assorted  an- 
imals an  undefinable,  haunting  quality, 
sometimes  erotic,  sometimes  macabre:  a 
subtle  and  sleek  sensuality. 

Courts  and  Hackett's  jewelry  has  won 
for  itself  an  elitist  clientele,  starting  with 
Keith  Richards  of  the  Rolling  Stones,  one 
of  its  earliest  admirers,  who  first  met  David 
Courts  in  1968.  David,  then  a  student  at 


Without  even  asking  the 
price,  Keith  Richards  slipped  the  ring 
straight  onto  his  finger. 
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the  Royal  College  of  Art,  began  talking 
about  his  work  and  soon,  with  a  little  en- 
couragement, was  showing  samples  to 
Richards  and  to  Richards's  friend  Anita 
Pallenberg.  Some  time  later,  in  the  first 
of  many  mutually  satisfying  transactions, 
they  bought  from  him  a  skull-and-cross- 
bones  box  ring  carved  in  ivory. 

David  Courts  and  Bill  Hackett  began 
working  together  in  1974.  They  built 
themselves  a  workshop  and  over  a  period 
of  a  year  turned  out  eight  or  ten  pieces,  at 
first  investing  more  in  work  than  in  ma- 
terials, for  money  was  short.  Then,  in  1976, 
their  iuck  began  to  change.  Impressed  by 
their  work,  the  London  shop  Wartski,  spe- 
cialists in  Faberge,  gave  them  a  show.  Soon 
afterward  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum invited  them  to  become  part  of  an 
exhibit  of  modern  jewelry  and  in  1977  de- 
cided to  buy  the  winged  serpent  for  its 
permanent  collection. 

One  contact  led  to  another.  A  member 
of  the  Oppenheimer  family  of  De  Beers, 
after  viewing  their  work  at  the  V.  and  A., 
asked  them  to  submit  a  design  for  the  1977 
Diamond  Trophy,  a  prize  commissioned 
by  De  Beers  for  the  winner  of  the  King 
George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth  stakes  at 
Ascot.  Courts  and  Hackett  complied,  and 
their  entry  won:  a  large  silver  box,  bronze- 
lidded,  with  a  finely  sculpted  horse's  head 
in  the  center  of  the  lid,  a  flare  of  diamonds 
trailing  past  it  like  steam  on  either  side, 
conveying  the  vibrant  sense  of  speed. 

It  was  in  May  of  1977  that  the  two  made 
their  first  trip  to  the  United  States,  flying 
to  the  Kentucky  home  and  museum  of  the 


collector  George  Headley.  Headley  has  a 
collection  of  bibelots  especially  designed 
by  world-renowned  jewelers,  and  he  had 
commissioned  Courts  and  Hackett  to  add 
to  it  with  a  bibelot  of  their  own. 

They  flew  on  to  New  York  and  that  eve- 
ning met  with  Keith  Richards  in  a  dark 
nightclub,  where  they  showed  him  their 
most  valuable  and  treasured  creation  to 
date:  a  tiger's-head  ring  in  red,  yellow, 
and  white  gold,  set  with  three  pear-shaped 
diamonds,  with  two  ferociously  glaring 
water  opals  for  eyes.  Without  even  asking 
the  price  (£4,500),  Richards  slipped  the 


ring  straight  onto  his  finger. 

Courts  and  Hackett's  brand  of  meticu- 
lous workmanship  bears  a  high  price.  Top 
pieces  usually  run  £5,000  and  upward;  the 
jewelers  received  £7,500  for  the  winged 
serpent.  They  say  they  would  like  to  use 
still  more  lavish  materials,  if  someone  could 
be  found  to  pay  for  them. 

Meanwhile,  new  commissions  evolve  and 
new  clients  are  drawn,  slowly  but  steadily. 


This  amber  tiger  bibelot  on  black  coral 
adorned  with  gold,  enamel,  and  rubies  is 
in  the  Headley -Whitney  Museum. 
The  silver  and  bronze  box,  also  shown  in 
close-up  at  right,  was  designed  espe- 
cially for  the  1977  Diamond  Trophy  win- 
ner at  the  Ascot  racetrack. 


by  recommendations  and  word  of  mouth. 
Though  Courts  and  Hackett  say  they  would 
like  the  chance  to  manufacture,  last  year 
they  turned  down  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce a  commercial  line  for  the  London 
jewelers  Collingwood  of  Conduit  Street, 
because  the  restrictions,  mainly  of  price, 
would  have  meant  sacrificing  quality. 

Sometimes,  however,  they  get  ahead 
financially,  and  when  this  happens  they 
indulge  themselves  by  working  on  spec- 
ulative pieces,  their  raison  d'etre,  exper- 
imenting with  their  skills  and  imagina- 
tions to  produce  a  work  of  sheer  fantasy — 
which  after  completion,  as  often  as  not, 
is  bought  by  Keith  Richards.  Such  a  piece 
was  a  skull  pin  that  Richards  acquired  in 
1976  for  £800.  It  is  carved  in  ivory  with 
a  jeweled  bishop's  miter  of  sapphires,  ru- 
bies, and  diamonds. 

Courts  and  Hackett  dream  of  designing 
the  definitive  jewel  of  the  decade,  perhaps 
of  the  age.  Once  in  a  while,  too,  they  dream 
of  sculpting  a  piece  for  London  itself,  per- 
haps for  a  children's  playground,  in  the 
form  of  an  enormous  bronze  caterpillar. 
If  they  ever  get  such  a  job,  the  piece  would 
surely  be  as  carefully  designed  and  me- 
ticulously made  as  their  jewelry — not  to 
mention  as  refreshing  and  controversial. □ 


The  assorted  pieces  share 
an  undejinable,  haunting  quality — a 
subtle  and  sleek  sensuality. 
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BE\DND 

THE 

RIGHT 
STUFF 


Staging  the  New 
York  Winter 
Antiques  Show  takes 
the  kind  of 
behind-the-scenes 
intrigue  that  would 
make  Machiavelli 
feel  at  home. 

By  Jeffrey  Hogrefe 


From  the  outside,  the  Seventh 
Regiment  Armory  looks  stolid, 
impenetrable,  and  not  a  little 
boring — a  red-brick  fortress 
among  the  Park  Avenue  apart- 
ment houses  of  Manhattan's 
Upper  East  Side.  Inside,  it  con- 
tains, most  of  the  time,  six  ten- 
nis courts  and  enough  space  for 
a  regiment  to  practice  march- 
ing. Later  this  month,  how- 
ever, everything  will  change. 
The  vast,  empty  interior  will 
become  the  home  of  the  New 
York  Winter  Antiques  Show. 

The  show  starts  with  a  party 
that  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  would 
have  loved.  Lining  the  en- 
trance to  the  armory  is  a  tangle 
of  orange  blossoms,  flowering 
quince,  orchids,  and  other 
blooms.  Flashbulbs  illuminate 
the  faces  of  the  rich,  the  fa- 

Jeffrey  Hogrefe,  a  free-lance 
journalist  in  New  York,  often 
writes  about  the  art  market. 


mous,  and  the  fashionable,  as 
they  come  in  out  of  the  cold. 
Waiters  in  black  tie  scurry  about 
carrying  trays  of  1974  vintage 
champagne,  mounds  of  Beluga 
caviar,  and  countless  bite-size 
New  Zealand  lamb  chops. 
Dealers  in  their  bright  booths 
adjust  their  neckties,  pat  their 
hair  into  place,  and  hope  for 
the  best. 

Among  the  world's  leading 
antiques  exhibitions,  the  New 
York  show  is  notable  for  the 
quality  of  its  pieces  as  well  as 
for  its  festiveness  and  size. 
Others — the  venerable  Gros- 
venor  House  Antiques  Fair,  in 
London,  or  the  opulent  Paris 
Biennale,  for  example — may 
have  higher  standards  and  a 
more  carefully  chosen  selec- 
tion of  dealers,  objects,  and 
furnishings.  But  they  have  been 
doing  it  longer  (New  York's 
exhibition  dates  back  only  to 
1955),  and,  in  any  case,  this  is 
the  best  antiques  exhibition  in 
the  United  States.  For  the  nine 
days  running  from  January  22 
through  January  30,  the  show 
upstages  even  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  and 
Bloomingdale's  department 
store,  by  drawing  an  average 
of  eleven  thousand  visitors 
daily.  Each  will  pay  an  admis- 
sion fee  of  $6,  which  goes, 
along  with  the  proceeds  from 
catalogue  sales,  to  the  East  Side 
House  Settlement,  a  privately 
funded  day-care  and  old-age 
center.  Last  year,  the  charity 
netted  $211,628.54.  Admit- 
tedly, that  is  about  the  price  of 
a  Newport  Chippendale  low- 
boy or  a  run-of-the-mill 
Impressionist  painting.  But  the 
total  makes  New  York's  by  far 
the  world's  top  fund-raising 
antiques  show. 
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One  of  a  pair  of  1836  paint- 
ings by  Joseph  H.  Davis.  They 
can  be  had  from  America 
Hurrah's  booth  for  $16,000. 

An  enamel-and-diamond 
bracelet  made  in  1840 — 
though  no  one  knows  where — 
is  priced  at  $10,500  at 
A  La  Vieille  Russie. 


At  the  booth  of  Stair 
&  Company,  an 
eighteenth-century 
English  settee  is  for 
sale  at  $45,000. 


A  rare  Ming  vase  mounted  on 
French  Regence  bronze — and 
its  mate — are  at  LAntiquaire: 
$68,000  the  pair. 
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Ivan  Shiskan's  1882  painting 
On  the  Banks  of  the  Kama 
is  being  offered  by 
A  La  Vieille  Russie;  price 
on  request. 


One  of  six  rare  Russian  chauw 
carved  in  1810.  At  Garrick  C. 
Stephenson;  $80,000  the  set. 


The  man  responsible  for  the 
show's  success  is  Mario  Buatta, 
one  of  the  most  respected  in- 
terior decorators  in  New  York. 
Five  years  ago,  when  he  took 
over  as  chairman  of  the  exhi- 
bition, Buatta  saw  that  the 
opening-night  party  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  charity-party 
heap  and  shrewdly  brought  in 
society's  most  revered  names 
to  turn  it  into  the  winter  sea- 
son's leading  social  event.  To- 
day the  party  attracts  not  only 
the  established  rich — Buck- 
leys, Vanderbilts,  Fords — but 
also  the  arrivistes  who  recog- 
nize that  association  with  fine, 
expensive  antiques  confers  so- 
cial status.  And  those  who  vol- 
unteer to  sell  tickets  at  the  win- 
ter show  have  probably  found 
the  best  means  for  serious  so- 
cial climbing  in  New  York. 

Buatta  made  the  armory  ex- 
hibition de  rigueur  in  1977, 
when  he  engaged  Lee  Radzi- 
will  to  decorate  for  the  open- 
ing-night party.  Rad/.iwill.  who 


was  then  trying  her  hand  as  an 
interior  decorator,  was  "in"  that 
year,  and  twice  the  usual  num- 
ber of  people  turned  out  to  see 
her  and  her  handiwork.  It  didn't 
take  Buatta  long  to  catch  on. 
In  the  following  seasons,  he 
enlisted  the  most  popular  dec- 
orators along  with  a  bevy  of 
glittering  socialites  as  host- 
esses. This  year,  Zandra 
Rhodes,  the  trend-setting,  pink- 
haired  English  fashion  de- 
signer, is  guest  decorator,  and 
Mrs.  David  (Evangeline)  K.  E. 
Bruce,  a  Washington  grande 
dame,  serves  as  the  honorary 
chairperson. 

To  Furnish  That  Duplex 

For  the  seventy-three  partici- 
pating dealers,  the  show  is  a 
dream.  On  opening  night,  at 
least  a  thousand  potential 
clients  will  gladly  spend  $125 
apiece  (for  the  swank  patrons' 
preview  party)  or  $75  apiece 
(for  the  not  quite  so  swank  reg- 
ular preview  party)  to  enter  the 
drafty  armory  and  have  the  first 
look  at  the  goods  for  sale.  They 
may  range  from  a  small  Cur- 
rier &  Ives  "kittens"  print 
($125  at  the  Old  Print  Shop)  to 
a  nineteenth-century  Amish 
quilt  ($5,000  at  America  Hur- 
rah Antiques),  a  set  of  six 
Sheraton  shield-back  chairs 
($10,000  at  Alfred  Bullard),  a 
Louis  XVI  bureau  a  cylindre 
($75,000  at  Didier  Aaron),  and 
a  Philadelphia  walnut  lowboy 
($100,000  at  Benjamin  Gins- 
burg  Antiquary).  Some  of  the 
merchants  have  reported  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars  in 
sales  on  opening  night  alone. 

For  the  remaining  nine  days, 
though,  like  clerks  at  a  busy 
five-and-dime,  dealers  must 
work  under  bright  lights  for  ten 
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THE  AFFABLE  MAGICIAN 


Mario  Buatta  exudes  charm 
and  confidence,  qualities  that 
he  needs  in  abundance  as 
chairman  of  the  New  York 
Winter  Antiques  Show.  As 
such,  he  must  be  the  armory 
show's  chief  designer  and 
ambassador-at-large — a  sort 
of  affable  magician  who  turns 
chaos  into  glittering  order.  All 
the  decorations — the  trea- 
sures in  the  museum  display, 
the  $20  thousand  worth  of 
flowers,  the  hundreds  of  yards 
of  brilliant  fabric  which  drape 
the  interior  of  the  armory,  even 
the  chic  shade  of  paint  outside 
the  exhibitors'  booths — fall 
under  his  direction. 

He  is,  of  course,  a  decora- 
tor himself,  one  particularly 
qualified  for  this  role.  Buatta 
loves  being  with  people,  likes 
thinking  about  details,  and 
knows  the  trade.  A  tradition- 


alist who  works  out  of  a  Geor- 
gian town  house  in  Manhattan 
(above),  Buatta  is  noted  for 
mingling  antiques  and  me- 
mentos with  chintz  and  stacks 
of  books.  He  can  make  Amer- 
ican houses  look  like  English 
manor  houses,  as  though  the 
possessions  in  them  had  ac- 
cumulated over  more  genera- 
tions than  the  United  States 
has  been  on  the  map.  The 
houses  he  has  redone  are  some 
of  the  most  fashionable  houses 
in  America.  He  has  "moved 
furniture  around,"  as  he  self- 
effacingly  puts  it,  in  the  Grosse 
Pointe  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Ford  II,  for  example, 
and  the  Manhattan  town  house 
of  Geraldine  Stutz,  president 
of  Henri  Bendel,  the  posh 
Manhattan  department  store. 

It  is  hard  to  iind  anyone  who 
speaks  ill  of  Buatta.  People 


prefer  to  recall  the  small  gifts 
and  favors,  from  flowers  to 
invitations,  he  constantly  be- 
stows on  them.  Even  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward M.  Pflueger,  who  ran  the 
show  back  when  it  was  not  so 
successful  as  it  is  today,  likes 
him  and  says  grudgingly,  "You 
can't  fight  success,  even  if  he 
does  get  too  much  publicity." 

This  year  will  be  no  excep- 
tion. The  guest  director,  Zan- 
dra  Rhodes,  has  just  returned 
from  India.  Buatta  has  chosen 
to  follow  Chinese  and  Indian 
themes  throughout  the  show. 
In  keeping,  he  has  invited  the 
Museum  of  the  American 
China  Trade  to  display  Chi- 
nese export  porcelain  at  the 
show.  Flashing  a  grin  that  will 
become  more  familiar  as  the 
media  cover  the  antiques  show, 
Buatta  says,  "I  am  just  crazy 
about  dishes." 


hours  a  day,  maintain  their 
booths  in  perfect  order,  keep 
their  stock  fresh  and  interest- 
ing, and  contend  with  crowds 
and  relentless  questions.  Alas- 
tair  Stair,  a  leading  English 
furniture  dealer  in  New  York, 
reports  that  he  is  regularly 
asked,  "What  kind  of  wood  is 
Chippendale  wood?"  Buyers 
are  less  well  heeled  and  sales 
are  slow  during  this  period.  The 
best — and  most  expensive — 
pieces  are  gone.  According  to 
show  policy,  they  must  be  re- 
moved almost  immediately 
after  purchase.  Yet  no  dealers 
complain  seriously.  Being  in  the 
show  is  as  much  a  hallmark  of 
"quality"  as  is  membership  in 
an  aristocrats  club.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  some  of  the  enor- 
mous prestige  and  allure  of  the 
top  houses — for  example.  Stair 
&  Company;  Garrick  Stephen- 
son, an  excellent  purveyor  of 
eighteenth-century  French 
furniture;  Benjamin  Ginsburg, 
a  leader  in  the  formal  Ameri- 
cana field;  A  La  Vieille  Rus- 
sie,  the  uncontested  top  Amer- 
ican gallery  for  Russian  works 
of  art — rubs  off  on  up-and- 
coming  antiques  dealers  who 
do  manage  to  get  in.  As  a  re- 
sult, just  about  no  one  turns 
down  an  invitation  to  be  in  the 
armory  show. 

In  fact,  this  year  more  than 
a  hundred  dealers  have  tried  to 
wangle  invitations.  Most  did  not 
make  it  and  never  will.  The 
crucial  decisions — who  gets  in 
and  who  doesn't,  which  gel  the 
choice  stalls  on  the  main  aisle 
and  which  don't — remain  in  the 
hands  of  a  six-person  advisory 
committee.  Mario  Buatta  and 
one  of  his  cochairmen,  Louis 
W.  Bowen,  a  New  York  wall- 
paper designer  and  manufac- 
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"I've  wanted  to  get 
America  Hurrah  in 
for  some  time," 
says  Russell  Carrell, 
the  show's  manager, 
who  wields  power 
like  a  country 
auctioneer. 


turer,  are  the  only  two  known 
members.  The  identities  of  the 
other  four  are  a  closely  guarded 
secret,  so  kept,  says  Buatta,  to 
spare  them  being  dunned  by 
would-be  exhibitors.  About  all 
that  is  divulged  about  them  is 
that  they  are  two  men  and  two 
women,  and  that  all  four  are 
antiques  collectors. 

Given  the  committee's  se- 
cret nature,  many  dealers  ar- 
gue that  participation  in  the 
New  York  Winter  Antiques 
Show — like  acceptance  into  a 
college  fraternity — is  more 
dependent  on  the  whims  of  un- 
known people  than  on  any  ob- 
jective standards.  At  the  Lon- 
don and  Paris  shows,  a  panel 
of  hired  experts  reviews  each 
dealer's  business  standing  and 
reputation  and  closely  checks 
each  prospective  piece  for 
quality  as  well  as  for  misattri- 
bution  or  faker y.  In  the  New 
York  exhibit  the  advisory  com- 
mittee reviews  only  the  busi- 
ness standing  of  the  dealers;  no 
one  passes  on  the  provenance 
or  quality  of  each  antique. 
Rather,  committee  members 
stroll  around  the  armory  de- 
ciding cavalierly  whether  each 
stall  remains  worthy  of  the 
show.  "What  we  want  most  of 
all,"  explains  Buatta,  "is  deal- 
ers who  will  decorate  their 
booths  and  properly  man  them. 
Appearance  is  vital." 

"Arbitrary"  and  "Personal" 

That  kind  of  treatment  out- 
rages antiques  dealers,  of 
course.  They  describe  the 
committee  decisions  as  "sub- 
jective," "arbitrary,"  and 
"personal" — though  with  an 
understandable  note  of  anxiety 
in  their  voices. 

The  deals  and  connections 


that  can  be  the  means  of  entry 
into  the  show  are  what  one 
dealer  calls  "Machiavellian." 
In  1979,  for  instance,  Herve 
Aaron,  who  runs  the  New  York 
branch  of  Didier  Aaron,  his 
family's  prestigious  Paris  firm, 
used  his  family's  connections 
and  power  in  the  antiques  world 
to  share  a  piece  of  a  booth  with 
four  of  the  most  prominent 
dealers  in  New  York.  The  coat- 
tails  he  rode  in  on  were  those 
of  A  La  Vieille  Russie,  Gar- 
rick  Stephenson,  Rosenberg  & 
Stiebel  (a  dealer  in  European 
works  of  art),  and  Newhouse 
Galleries  (a  blue-chip  paint- 
ings gallery).  Not  only  was 
Aaron  new  in  town  that  year, 
but  his  stock  even  included  late- 
nineteenth-century  exotica  and 
Art  Moderne  furniture  from  the 
1930s,  well  beyond  the  armory 
show's  cut-off  date  of  1840 
(recently  changed  to  1870). 
Today,  thanks  to  the  persua- 
sion of  power,  Aaron  is  in  a 
choice  booth  at  the  show. 

Joel  Kopp,  who  runs  Amer- 
ica Hurrah  Antiques,  a  charm- 
ing folk-art  gallery  on  Man- 
hattan's Upper  East  Side, 
struggled  for  five  years  to  up- 
grade his  stock  so  that  the 
committee  would  see  that  he 
had  "show  things."  But  what 
finally  did  the  trick  was  his  im- 
portant ally  Russell  Carrell,  the 
salaried  manager  of  the  ar- 
mory show.  Carrell  is  a  rare 
bird — a  professional  antiques- 
show  manager  with  expertise 
in  Americana — and  as  such  is 
much  needed  and  much 
heeded.  He  wields  his  power 
in  the  good-old-boy  style  of  a 
turn-of-the-century  country 
auctioneer.  "I've  wanted  to  get 
America  Hurrah  into  the  show 
for  some  time,"  Carrell  says. 


"I  got  the  Houston  furniture 
and  folk-art  dealers  Robert 
Kinnaman  and  Brian  Ramaek- 
ers  in.  Now  I  am  trying  to  get 
in  Jordan- Volpe,  the  arts-and- 
crafts  gallery  in  SoHo,  but  the 
committee  still  doesn't  like  the 
idea." 

The  committee  routinely 
dismisses  a  number  of  top  gal- 
lery owners  without  explana- 
tion. Years  ago  the  firm  of  Flo- 
rian  Papp  carried  English 
furnishings  of  middling  qual- 
ity. Now,  Melinda  Papp,  the 
founder's  imaginative  grand- 
daughter, has  turned  it  into  one 
of  the  best  galleries  of  its  kind 
in  New  York.  But  Carrell  is  not 
optimistic.  "Everyone  associ- 
ates them  with  middle-range 
English — and  we  already  have 
too  many  in  that  category." 

Seven  New  Spaces 
Indeed,  this  year  the  commit- 
tee decided  to  get  rid  of  some 
"middle  range"  dealers,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  years,  seven 
of  them — a  tenth  of  the  exhib- 
itors— mostly  in  English  an- 
tiques, received  a  letter  of  ex- 
pulsion. This  opened  booths  for 
others,  and  the  committee  gave 
them  to  two  dealers  from  Eu- 
rope— Stephanie  Hoppen,  a 
rare-books  seller,  and  Michel 
Ottin,  a  merchant  of  French 
provincial  furniture;  William 
Beadleston,  a  dealer  in 
Impressionist  and  post- 
Impressionist  art;  three  galler- 
ies of  English  furniture — John 
Dolphin,  Gary  Young,  and 
Hyde  Park  Antiques;  and  one 
gallery  of  American  furniture, 
America  Hurrah  Antiques. 

The  insensitivity  of  the 
committee  rankled  those  who 
were  expelled.  One,  Lallie 
Wigington,  a  New  York  dealer 
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Below:  A  charming  four- 
teenth-century Madonna  and 
Child,  probably  from  Styria 
(Austria),  is  $16,000  at 
LAntiquaire. 


This  portrait  done  by  William 
Matthew  Prior,  ca.  1845,  will 
be  displayed  by  America  Hur- 
rah. It  is  for  sale  at  $55,000. 

Collectors  of  Chinese  export 
ware  can  find  this  first-rate 
example  at  Earle  D.  Vandekar 
for  $5,000. 


in  eighteenth-  and  early-nine- 
teenth-century  English  furni- 
ture, whose  Linlo  House  had 
exhibited  continuously  at  the 
show  for  twenty-seven  years, 
was  confused  and  embar- 
rassed. "We  helped  build  the 
show,"  she  complains,  "and 
now  they  tell  me  1  can't  be  in 
it,  and  they  won't  give  me  a 
reason.  What  will  I  tell  my 
clients?  They'll  think  1  did 
something  horrible." 

Buatta  has  an  answer  ready. 
"They  didn't  do  anything  hor- 
rible. We  have  repeatedly  asked 
dealers  to  put  more  effort  into 
their  booths,  to  bring  new 
things  to  the  show,  and  we  fi- 
nally decided  we  would  have 
to  do  something  about  those 
who  don't.  The  show  must  not 
get  stale  and  tired. " 

The  seven  dismissals  have 
enforced  a  lesson  for  the  sixty- 
six  dealers  who  are  returning 
this  year:  they  must  work  harder 
in  order  to  stay.  As  earlv  as 
September,  many  had  extrav- 
agant plans  for  showy  displays 
and  refused  to  sell  their  finest 
pieces  until  the  exhibition. 
Some  of  the  booths  are  no  big- 
ger than  a  walk-in  closet,  while 
the  largest  measures  twenty- 
four  by  twenty-four  feet.  This 
year  no  effort  or  expense  is 
being  spared.  One  of  the  most 
elaborate  schemes  was  devised 
by  Hcrvd  Aaron  He  had  a 
trompe  I'oeil  neoclassical  fa- 
cade painted  to  hang  on  the  rear 
wall  of  his  stall  and  added  false 
columns  and  arches  to  comple- 
ment his  unusual,  neoclassical 
furnishings.  The  whole  set  cost 
him  $20,000.  Gary  Young,  a 
dealer  in  English  furniture, 
claimed  not  to  know  what  it  cost 
him  to  reconstruct  an  eigh- 
teenth-century  Georgian  li 
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brary  with  marine  green  walls. 
Edward  H.  Merrin,  an  exhibi- 
tor of  ancient  art,  plans  to  at- 
tract attention  by  covering  the 
walls  of  his  booth  with  panels 
of  dusty  rose  fabric  to  high- 
light a  large  granite  Egyptian 
Sekhmet  bust.  Carrell  is,  as 
usual,  straightforward;  he  es- 
timates that  $5,000  is  the  min- 
imum for  a  gallery  owner  to 
spend  on  decorating  a  booth. 

Shoptalk  with  a  generous 
portion  of  sniping  is  the  glue 
that  binds  the  dealers.  Before 
opening  night  they  are  all  bus- 
ily trying  to  figure  out  what  the 
others  will  be  selling.  Jack 
Partridge,  an  English  and 
American  furniture  and  paint- 
ings dealer  from  North  Edge- 
comb.  Maine,  is  one  dealer  all 
the  others  make  a  point  of  vis- 
iting during  the  show.  Par- 
tridge is  noted  for  his  shrewd- 
ness, and  last  year  he  sold  fifty 
nineteenth-century  paintings, 
many  of  them  to  dealers,  for 
well  below  their  market  value 
in  New  York.  How  could  he  do 
it?  "Prices  are  lower  in  Maine" 
is  all  he  will  say.  Partridge 
maintains  he  is  content  with  a 
50  percent  markup  instead  of 
the  usual  200  percent  that  is 
typical  in  New  York  City.  He 
is  also  one  of  the  few  exhibi- 
tors who  discount  their  inven- 
tory on  the  last  day  of  the  show, 
often  returning  to  Maine  with 
nothing  but  a  stack  of  signed 
checks.  Other  dealers  are 
treated  with  less  respect  by  their 
colleagues.  "Oh,  you  bought 
that,"  one  dealer  was  heard  to 
say  repeatedly  last  year  as  he 
sauntered  through  the  armory 
trying  to  demoralize  the  com- 
petition. And,  of  course,  many 
veteran  dealers  of  "serious" 
antiques  look  down  on  the  folk- 
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art  exhibitors.  "All  that  handi- 
work. Awful!"  is  how  one 
English  merchant  states  it. 

And  finally  there  is  the  buy- 
ing public,  often  exasperat- 
ingly  uninformed  and  mis- 
guided. Helen  Fioratti,  one  of 
the  owners  of  L'Antiquaire, 
which  handles  medieval  and 
Renaissance  works  in  New 
York,  says  that  "people  walk 
through  my  booth  and  say,  'Oh, 
look  at  the  casket,'  pointing  to 
a  rare  fifteenth-century  wed- 
ding chest  that  was  once  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
Then  they  plunk  down  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  scrubbed 
wood  once  owned  by  farmers 
in  Pennsylvania." 

But  for  her,  as  well  as  for  the 
rest  of  the  antiques  world  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  New 
York's  is  the  show  of  shows. 
Every  winter  the  adrenalin  be- 
gins to  run  as  the  old  armory 
is  prepared,  and  each  year  there 
is  the  pre-opening  crisis.  One 
time,  Carrell  remembers,  "The 
forklift  used  to  haul  in  con- 
struction lumber  was  left  in  the 
parking  lot  and  froze."  That 
was  the  year  the  booths  nearly 
didn't  get  built  on  time.  An- 
other year,  recalls  a  publicist 
for  the  show,  "the  hostages  re- 
turned from  Iran  on  my  open- 
ing night.  Now,  I  was  happy  to 
see  them  return,  but  we  didn't 
get  any  television  coverage  for 
the  opening  night  party  be- 
cause the  reporters  were  all  out 
interviewing  hostages  and  their 
families."  At  this  writing,  no 
one  can  predict  the  last-minute 
problems,  but  nobody  is  fazed. 
The  show  has  always  gone  on, 
and  this  year  it  promises  to  be 
a  smash  hit,  better  than  last 
year's — at  least  that's  what  the 
participants  say.D 
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Over  the  years,  Robert  Rauschenberg  has  delivered  surprise  after 
surprise.  It  was  he  who  hung  a  tire  on  a  stuffed  goat  in  1959, 
thus  helping  to  open  the  way  for  the  noisy  exuberance  of  Pop 
Art.  And  it  was  Rauschenberg  who  moved,  with  his  1974  "Pyr- 
amid Series"  of  all-white  drawings,  to  hypersubtlety  and  visual 
silence.  Recently  the  artist  took  another  bold  step.  On  New 
Year's  Eve,  Rauschenberg  opens  an  exhibition  in  New  York's 
Leo  Castelli  Gallery,  showing  the  fruits  of  a  trip  to  the  Far  East 
last  summer:  ceramics  he  made  in  Japan;  collages  he  assembled 
out  of  Chinese  paper;  and,  most  remarkable,  a  100-foot-long, 
twenty-eight-inch-high  scroll  chronicling  his  travels  through  China. 
It  consists  of  a  single  photograph  developed  from  a  montage 
negative — a  mosaic  strip  made  of  trimmed  and  sometimes  frag- 
mented individual  negatives.  No  one  has  ever  made  a  continuous 
print  of  such  length  before. 

"My  scroll  was  not  inspired  by  any  oriental  idea,"  says  Rau- 
schenberg. Instead,  creating  it  appealed  to  his  love  of  collage: 
he  perceives  the  world  not  as  an  orderly  sequence  of  events 
through  time  but  as  a  disjunctive  simultaneity  in  which  percep- 


tions collide,  jumble,  and  overlap.  As  the  artist  concedes.  "I 
prefer  to  think  of  everything  happening  at  once."  The  scroll's 
imagery  switches  accordingly — from  sharp  focus  to  blurry,  from 
close-ups  to  long  views,  from  right  side  up  to  upside  down.  We 
move  from  urban  to  rural,  modern  to  ancient.  Even  so,  in  a 
scroll  format,  simultaneity  is  transformed  into  a  narrative. 

Rauschenberg  did  not  want  a  literal  story,  however.  "The 
scroll  is  a  compositional  tale."  he  says.  "Colors  and  materials 
are  the  characters,  and  the  piece  unfolds  according  to  its  own 
appetite — what  is  already  there  dictates  what  goes  next.  I  had 
no  particular  program  about  executing  my  feelings  about  China. 
I  let  the  camera  be  my  witness,  as  opposed  to  editorializing." 

To  be  sure,  Rauschenberg  admits  that  his  personal  tastes  and 
feelings  did  creep  into  the  scroll.  Reading  it  from  left  to  right, 
as  he  intended,  we  are  offered  a  record  and  a  recollection  of  the 
artist's  journey.  We  glimpse  and  imagine  what  he  saw;  we  cannot 
know  the  whole,  complete  with  beginning,  middle,  and  end. 
Images  flicker  and  flow.  They  are  as  vivid,  elusive,  fragmentary, 
jumbled,  and  astonishing  as  memory  itself. — Hayden  Herrera 


RAUSCHBiBERCS  SCROLL 

In  his  newest  work  the  inventive  artist  combines  travelogue  and  memoir. 
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At  first,  the  mosaic  of  images  is  secured  by  masking  tape. 


Always  fascinated  by  multiple  images  of  reality,  the  artist  was 
intrigued  by  this  storefront  in  Xian:  the  faces  of  people  stand- 
ing outside,  seen  in  sharp  focus,  are  reflected  in  the  window  as 
they  stare  ( with  us)  into  the  warm,  soft-focus  interior. 


Rauschenberg  took  some  500  photographs  in  China,  of  which 
he  used  about  150  in  his  scroll.  He  found  this  "perfect  lily"  in 
a  hotel-lobby  pool  in  Beijing  and  could  not  resist  the  tart  color 
and  bizarre  luminosities. 


ThePartridge 


What  makes  a  great 

antiques  dealer? 
John  Partridge  knows 
precisely. 

By  Jo  Durden-Smith  and 
Diane  deSimone 

Photographs  by 
Nathan  Benn 


One  day,  when  Peter  Trevor- Venis  was  a 
small  boy,  his  father,  Michael,  a  well- 
known  dealer,  led  him  down  London's  New 
Bond  Street  and  then  turned  him  aside — 
between  Ionic  columns,  below  an  impos- 
ing architrave — into  Frank  Partridge  & 
Sons.  Slowly  they  walked  through  the  high 
and  silent  galleries,  stopping  every  so  often 
to  peer  more  closely  at  the  intricate  mar- 
quetry of  the  commodes,  the  proud  dec- 
larations of  mirror  and  portrait,  the  flash 
and  opulence  of  gilt  wood  and  ormolu. 
And  then  they  retraced  their  steps.  At  the 
doorway,  Michael  Trevor- Venis  paused. 
"Now  that,"  he  said  to  his  son,  "is  some- 
thing to  aspire  to.  That  is  the  greatest  com- 
pany in  the  business.  If  I  had  started  ear- 
lier, if  I  had  had  the  money  to  ride  the 
postwar  years,  if  .  .  .  "  He  smiled.  "Well, 
that's  what  /  would  have  aspired  to." 

Today,  some  twenty  years  later,  the  small 
son  Peter  is  tall,  immaculately  suited,  and 
an  associate  director  of  Partridge's.  And, 
in  a  downstairs  office  below  the  main 
showroom,  he  is  holding  up  to  the  light  a 
photograph  of  a  painting  of  Prebendal 
House.  Prebendal  House,  ninety  miles 
north  of  London,  is  the  Queen  Anne 
country  retreat  of  Partridge's  third  chair- 
man, John  Partridge,  the  house  in  which 
he  keeps  his  private  collection  of  English 
furniture  and  silver.  Partridge,  from  be- 
hind his  desk— flanked  by  family  pic- 
tures, paintings,  ormolu  figures,  and  a 
gorgeous,  glistening  eighteenth-century 
commode — studies  the  photograph  care- 
fully, with  a  certain  ruefulness.  "The  house 
is  from  exactly  the  same  period  as  colonial 
Williamsburg,"  he  says  briskly.  "And  it 
took  me  twenty  years  to  restore  it,  to  re- 
claim it,  to  get  it  back.  All  the  roofing  had 
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to  be  done,  all  the  roofing. "  He  stops,  and 
his  normal  directness  crumples  a  little.  "It's 
my  folly,"  he  announces. 

"Your  only  one,"  Peter  Trevor- Venis 
murmurs. 

The  building  that  the  fifty-three-year- 
old  John  Partridge  now  presides  over,  the 
building  that  Partridge's  has  occupied  since 
the  war,  was  erected  as  a  gallery  and 
showrooms  for  the  fine-arts  dealer  Col- 
naghi  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  much  has  changed 
in  London's  West  End  since  then.  Next 
door  to  Partridge's,  the  American  Ralph 
Lauren  offers  clothing  for  urban  cowgirls. 
Up  the  street  is  Fiorucci.  Opposite  is  an 
updated,  streamlined  Sotheby's. 

Adviser  to  Royalty 

Some  things,  however — even  in  the  tur- 
bulence and  drift  of  modern  London — 
remain  essentially  the  same.  And  one  of 
them  is  Partridge's.  Since  it  was  founded, 
near  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, Partridge's  has  been  a  Mecca  for  the 
connoisseur  of  fine  arts,  the  lover  of  craft — 
"the  appreciator,"  as  John  Partridge  puts 
it,  "of  beautiful  things."  It  has  been  the 
antiquarian  and  adviser  of  royalty,  the 
provisioner  of  the  great  private  collec- 
tions, and  then,  as  the  trade  became  more 
international  in  scope  and  scale,  the  trea- 
sure hunter  and  favored  dealer  of  some  of 
the  West's  most  important  museums. 

For  all  this,  though — for  all  the  increas- 
ingly huge  investment  of  capital  that  buy- 
ing and  bidding  in  the  saleroom  today  re- 
quires— Partridge's  remains  that  rarity:  a 
firm  in  private  hands  operating  at  the 
highest  level  of  the  art  market.  It  is,  first 
and  foremost,  a  family  business,  passed 
in  succession  from  father  to  son  to  grand- 
son— from  Frank  to  Claude  to  John.  And 
when  one  steps  in  through  its  double  door- 
way, from  the  swirl  of  New  Bond  Street 
into  the  serenity  of  its  main  gallery,  it  is 
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of  a  family — a  somewhat  grave  Edward- 
ian family  doing  business  from  its  home — 
that  one  first  thinks. 

Part  of  this  impression  comes  from  the 
appointments  of  the  main  gallery,  which 
could  be  the  domestic  interior  of  a  Palla- 
dian  mansion.  The  solid  statement  of  an 
elaborately  patterned  desk  by  the  nine- 
teenth-century English  cabinetmaker 
William  Priest  dominates  the  foreground. 
And  behind  it,  on  either  side  of  a  central 
promenade  of  carpet,  the  chairs,  bureaus, 
and  tables  on  offer — almost  all  of  them 
from  the  eighteenth  century — are  given 
the  luxury  of  space  that  they  would  have 
in  the  home  of  an  individual  collector.  A 
certain  symmetry  of  arrangement  of  pieces 
repeats  itself  along  the  silk-hung  walls. 

Once  you  penetrate  beyond  the  public 
front  of  Partridge's  you  begin  to  realize 
that  for  once  that  front  is  not  at  all  mis- 
leading. Partridge's  really  is  the  curiously 
old-fashioned  family  enterprise  it  sug- 
gests, an  enterprise  that  remains  much  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  its  Edwardian  begin- 
nings. True,  there  is  no  longer  any  oak 
furniture  here,  nor  English  pottery  and 
porcelain.  The  emphasis  has  changed — as 
has  the  taste  of  the  expanding  interna- 
tional art  market — to  rare  individual  pieces 
of  French  and  English  furniture,  worth 
collectively,  as  they  stand,  some  $8  mil- 
lion. Still,  an  atmosphere  remains,  and  a 
tradition  of  deference  and  craft,  of  ap- 
prenticeships, family  loyalties,  kindred 
enthusiasms,  and  long  employment. 
a.     John  Partridge  is  keenly  aware  of  this. 
<  Many  of  his  fifteen  or  so  staff  have  been 
?  with  the  firm  since  before  his  tenure  and 
8  have  learned  on  the  job.  When  Partridge 
I  himself  looks  for  new  blood,  he  looks  for 
I  more  of  the  same — not  so  much  for  al- 
o  ready  established  experts  but  for  those  who 

0  will  fit  in  with  the  Partridge  ethos,  people 
z  with  a  particular  experience  of  "real  life" 

1  and  a  capacity  for  dedication. 
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"The  most  difficult  thing  in  this  busi- 
ness is  staff,"  he  says,  his  directness  of 
gaze,  receding  hairline,  and  tufted  eye- 
brows giving  him  the  look  of  a  bird  of 
prey — the  owl,  perhaps,  of  his  family's 
crest.  "Getting  the  right  people  for  the 
job,  people  who'll  get  the  spirit.  You  see, 
if  you're  going  to  be  in  this  business,  you 
must  choose  to  be  in  it.  You  must  have  a 
natural  flair  and  an  ability  with  people. 
But  above  all,  you  must  be  determined. 
You  must  learn.  And  you  must  learn  by 
seeing  objects,  by  seeing  them  in  bits  and 
pieces,  seeing  how  they're  made  and  how 
they're  transformed,  visiting  the  restor- 
ers' workshops,  handling  the  pieces,  com- 
paring them,  and  tracking  down  their 
provenance  and  their  history.  You  have  to 
have  a  tremendous  feeling  for  the  beauty 
and  the  mystery  of  all  the  pieces,  for  the 
whole  enterprise.  That's  what  we've  al- 
ways looked  for  at  Partridge's. 

"I  think  we've  been  very  lucky.  My 
working  director" — he  calls  him,  as  al- 
ways, "Mr."  Dawson — "has  been  with 
us  since  the  war.  My  associate  director, 
Miss  Bunford,  joined  us  shortly  after- 
wards. And  now  we  have  young  Peter 
Trevor- Venis,  whom  we've  known  a  long 
time — very  thorough,  with  a  good 
grounding  in  English  furniture.  And  we 
have  my  son  Frank.  He's  just  joined  us, 
after  a  career  as  a  commodities  broker. 
And  now  he's  learning.  He  recently  made 
his  first  purchase  in  Monte  Carlo,  of  a 
large  and  important  Chippendale  over- 
mantle  mirror — I  call  it  the  monkey  mir- 
ror. And  I  must  say,  if  he  never  buys  any- 
thing worse,  he'll  do  very  well  indeed. 

"People  should  only  come  into  this 

Under  a  crystalline  shower  of  light,  Par- 
tridge's red  gallery  of  French  furniture: 
a  Chinoiserie  Chippendale  mirror,  a  Louis 
XVI  mahogany  rolltop  desk,  a  bureau-plat 
regence,  a  French  Savonnerie  carpet. 


A  Chinese  lacquer  cabinet  on  a  burnished 
baroque  stand,  a  dazzling  ensemble  that 
was  once  the  king  of  Spain's. 

business  if  they  adore  it.  You  can't  come 
into  it,  after  all,  thinking  you're  going  to 
make  a  fortune.  Only  two  galleries  have, 
for  special  reasons:  Lord  Duveen's  and  the 
Lloyd  family's.  You  can  make  a  decent 
living,  it's  true,  but  obviously  if  I  sold  all 
my  stock  and  put  the  money  on  deposit, 
I'd  be  a  lot  richer — and  a  lot  more  mis- 
erable. No,  you  have  to  love  it,  love  the 

"If  you're  going  to  be  in 
this  business,  you  must 
choose  to  be  in  it.  You  must 
be  determined.  And  you 
must  learn." 


people  you  employ,  love  the  people  you 
meet,  and  love  the  works  of  art.  You  have 
to  be  absolutely  dedicated.  You  have  to  be 
tough-minded.  You  have  to  be  deter- 
mined. As  /  was  when  I  started.  As  my 
grandfather  was." 

Frank  Partridge,  Senior — John  Par- 
tridge's grandfather — was  the  son  of  a 


Hertfordshire  shoemaker.  As  a  boy,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  draper.  His  eldest  brother 
had  meanwhile  married  the  daughter  of  a 
London  antiques  dealer,  and  they  had  set 
up  shop.  It  wasn't  long  before  Frank  fled 
the  loathed  world  of  fabrics  and  hangings 
to  join  them.  Soon  afterward  he  took  a 
job  in  the  United  States,  with  a  dealer  in 
Chicago,  but  the  job  turned  sour.  And  he 
was  forced  to  return  to  London  and  his 
brother. 

He  was,  as  his  grandson  says,  a  driven 
and  determined  young  man,  one  who  could 
turn  his  experience  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  to  good  account.  After  he  mar- 
ried, he  used  what  capital  he  and  his  wife 
had  to  open  his  own  shop  on  King  Street. 
He  stocked  it  with  everything  he  owned, 
all  the  furniture  he'd  been  able  to  collect 
over  the  years.  Two  days  after  the  open- 
ing, he  was  rewarded  by  one  of  those 
strokes  of  luck  that  seem  persistently  to 
have  marked  the  Partridge  family  for- 
tunes. "Mr.  Lever,  later  Lord  Lever- 
hulme,"  the  soap  baron,  walked  into  the 
shop  and  admired  what  he  saw.  And  Frank 
Partridge — being  Frank  Partridge — ap- 
proached him  with  the  idea  of  some  sort 
of  financial  partnership.  Lever  refused 
But  he  did  offer  limited  financial  help. 
That  was  enough  for  Frank.  The  next  day, 
at  an  important  sale,  he  bought  £1.500 
worth  of  furniture — perhaps  £100.000 
worth  in  today's  money — with  three 
months  to  pay.  And  he  subsequently  sold 
it  all  to  the  "later  Lord  Leverhulme.'"  Some 
of  the  furniture  can  still  be  seen  in  the 
Leverhulme  collection  at  Port  Sunlight, 
near  Liverpool,  in  England. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Partridge 
phenomenon,  told  in  a  succession  of  anec- 
dotes in  a  little,  privately  published  mem- 
oir by  Frank  Partridge.  He  was  given  a 
blank  check  by  Sir  Henry  Price  to  furnish 
his  country  seat  at  Wakehurst  in  Sussex 
He  bought  the  legendary  Great  Bed  of  Ware 
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and  sold  it  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum. He  was  consulted  by  Queen  Mary 
on  the  design  of  a  new  throne  for  the  Garter 
Room  at  Windsor  Castle  and  came  to  serve 
four  generations  of  the  British  royal  fam- 
ily. He  opened  a  gallery  on  Fifth  Avenue 
in  New  York,  where  John  D.  Rockefeller. 


A  shrouded  chair  belonging  to  Lord  Spen- 
cer leaves  New  Bond  Street  to  be  restored. 


Jr..  became  his  early-visiting  "Mr.  Le- 
ver." He  amassed  great  clients  who 
amassed  great  collections  through  him. 
And  he  escaped  drowning  in  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania  in  1915,  to  become  there- 
after a  staunch  Christian  Scientist. 

Whistling  to  the  Carp 

Throughout  his  life — through  the  handing 
over  of  the  New  York  business  to  his  son 
Leo,  through  the  destruction  of  two-thirds 
of  his  stock  in  the  London  blitz  and  the 
subsequent  move  to  New  Bond  Street — 
Frank  Partridge  bestrode  the  world  of  art 
dealing  like  a  colossus.  He  bought  boldly; 
he  was  courageous,  a  risk  taker;  he  was  a 
tough  but  honest  businessman  and  helped 
found  the  British  Antique  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation "to  protect  the  public  and  promote 
fair  dealing."  He  was  also  a  man  of  pri- 
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vate  generosities  and  something  of  an  ec- 
centric. John  Partridge  remembers  him 
swimming  earnestly  in  the  lake  at  his 
country  house  every  day  and  "whistling 
to  the  fat  carp  to  follow  him  in  the  pa- 
rade— which  they  did." 

Frank  Partridge  died  in  1952,  and  the 
London  Partridge's  passed  to  John  s  fa- 
ther, Claude.  He  was,  by  the  testimony  of 
various  witnesses,  "effervescent." 
"gentle."  "a  lover  of  the  racetrack,"  and 
"a  great  lover  of  life."  But  it  is  clear  that 
he  did  not  have  his  father's  rocklike  ded- 
ication or  toughness.  And  he  also  faced 
new  problems.  A  harsh  postwar  capital  tax 
had  stripped  British  collectors  of  much  of 
their  disposable,  discretionary  income.  Oak 
furniture  fell  out  of  fashion.  The  inter- 
national art  market  had  been  virtually 
halted  by  the  war.  Claude  Partridge  did 
what  he  could.  He  introduced  French  fur- 
niture to  the  gallery,  and  he  struggled  to 
keep  up  the  Partridge  reputation  for  the 
best.  But  then,  quite  suddenly,  in  1958. 
he  died  of  cancer.  And  John  Partridge  was 
forced  to  take  over — at  age  twenty-nine. 

"I'd  worked  briefly  for  my  grandfather 
when  I  came  out  of  the  army,"  he  says 
one  evening  in  his  Eaton  Square  apart- 
ment. "But  he  didn't  want  to  pay  me,  and 
we  didn't  get  on — we  were  like  two  peas 
in  a  pod."  He  chuckles.  "So  I  went  off  to 
Australia  and  spent  two  years  there,  one 
as  a  jackeroo  and  one  as  aide-de-camp  to 
the  governor  of  South  Australia.  He  was 
a  wonderful  man,  taught  me  about  life," 
he  says  with  relish.  "Anyway,  when  I  came 
back  from  Australia.  I  was  absolutely  de- 
termined to  join  the  firm.  My  father  wasn't 
keen,  but  I  made  him.  And  for  the  next 
three  years  I  worked  like  a  madman.  I 
learned  French  furniture  from  scratch. 
Every  morning  I  went  off  to  Cameron's 
[then  a  leading  dealer  in  French  furni- 
ture], where  Lionel  Levy  had  the  most 
marvelous  restorer,  and  saw  all  the  French 


John  Partridge  (on  phone)  and  his  son  Frank 
finish  lunch  with  an  associate  in  the  linen- 
fold-paneled  library. 

furniture  in  bits.  It's  the  only  way  to  learn. 
It's  no  use  just  being  a  scholar,  you  see, 
because  you  often  can't  tell  the  difference 
between  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, particularly  in  French  ormolu,  un- 
less you've  handled  the  bits  and  pieces 
and  seen  how  they're  put  together." 

After  his  father's  death,  he  was  faced 
with  enormous  death  duties.  "I  was  caught. 
There  were  people  in  my  grandfather's 
generation  who  said,  'Well,  that's  it.  You'll 
never  be  able  to  manage  this.  You'd  best 
go  off  round  the  corner.'  They're  round 
the  corner  now."  he  says,  with  a  hint,  again, 
of  the  ruffled  owl.  "Partridge's  is  where 
it  was." 

It's  where  it  was  because  of  the  dynastic 
influence.  John  Partridge,  one  suspects, 
is  very  like  his  grandfather.  And  before 
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his  death.  Claude  Partridge  wrote  John  a 
letter,  giving  him  advice  on  what  to  do. 
"should  one  of  three  things  happen.*'  One 
of  the  three  things  was  the  possible  sale 
of  the  second  half  of  Chester  Beatty's  col- 
lection of  French  furniture.  Partridge's  had 
bought  the  first  half  and  had  sold  most  of 


"I  worked  like  a  madman 

learning  furniture  from 
scratch — handling  the  bits 
and  pieces.  It's  no  use  just 
being  a  scholar." 


it  to  Niarchos.  Claude  insisted  that,  if  the 
second  half  were  to  become  available,  then 
John  should  do  everything  he  could  to  buy 
it.  A  month  after  Claude's  funeral.  John 
heard  through  the  grapevine  that  the  sec- 
ond half  was  indeed  on  the  market.  It  had 
been  offered  to  dealers  in  France,  who  had 
turned  it  down. 

"So  I  rang  up  Chester  Beatty  the  next 
day  and  flew  to  Ireland.  We  had  lunch, 
and  afterward  I  waded  through  the  rest  of 
the  collection  and  said  I  wanted  every- 
thing. But  I  said.  "You  must  give  me  six 
months  to  pay.  I'll  give  you  half  on  deposit 
and  the  other  half  in  six  months.'  Well, 
obviously  I  hadn't  had  a  chance  to  discuss 
this  with  the  bank.  So  I  flew  back  to  Lon- 
don, walked  into  Lloyds,  and  said.  'Look, 
you  must  support  me.  We're  either  going 
to  flourish  or  go  under. '  They  were  mar- 
velous. They  immediately  gave  me  the 
money  and  I  wrote  the  first  check." 

It  was  the  firm's  second  beginning.  And 
it  coincided  exactly  with  the  moment  when 

With  the  restorers  Thomas,  father  and  son. 
Frank  Partridge  studies  a  magnificent  ea- 
gle console,  freshly  gilded. 
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postwar  London  became  the  center  of  the 
international  art  market.  For,  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  purchase  of  the  Chester 
Beatty  collection,  the  Goldschmidt  col- 
lection of  Impressionist  pictures  came  up 
for  sale  at  Sotheby's.  "Well,  it  was  the 
first  notable  public  sale  of  Impression- 
ists— Corots,  wonderful  things.  And  Peter 
Wilson  decided  to  make  it  an  event — a 
night  sale,  the  first  one.  He  asked  whether 
we  could  have  a  party  afterwards  at  Par- 
tridge's. We  did.  We  had  a  band.  People 
came  in  evening  dress.  It  was  the  most 
splendid  evening.  The  pictures  had  real- 
ized huge  prices — I'd  bought  a  Corot  for 
a  client.  And,  as  it  happened,  I  sold  a  lot 
of  the  Chester  Beatty  pieces  that  night." 
He  pauses.  "Yes,"  he  says.  "That  night 
was  a  great  stride  forward — a  real  turning 
point." 

A  Key  to  Financial  Success 

To  Lynn  Carr,  who  is  in  charge  of  resto- 
ration for  the  firm,  "John  Partridge  has 
an  extraordinary  eye — he  knows  exactly 
how  a  piece  will  look  when  it's  been  re- 
stored, whatever  shape  it's  in."  This  "eye" 
is  at  the  heart  of  his  financial  success,  and 
it  is  something  Partridge  is  constantly 
testing  and  training.  Each  morning,  when 
he  is  in  London,  he  visits  one  of  the  eleven 
or  so  craftsmen  he  regularly  employs  for 
restoration — they  are  his  unseen  "ex- 
tended family."  The  next  morning,  then, 
we  set  off  to  see  one  of  them,  in  a  chauf- 
feur-driven Range  Rover  enlivened  by  a 
frolicsome  mutt  called  Tatters. 

Partridge  is  in  an  expansive  mood.  He 
has  spent  twenty  minutes  this  morning  at 
the  nearby  dealers  S.  J.  Phillips,  "han- 
dling, touching,  just  staring,  really,"  at  a 
cartouche-shaped  box  Phillips  had  bought 
in  Geneva  a  few  days  before  for  almost  a 
million  dollars.  The  box — of  gold,  pink 
mother-of-pearl,  citrines,  amethysts,  foiled 
quartzes,  and  pink  diamonds — was  made 


A  unique  English  commode  by  Langlois, 
restored  to  its  first  glory. 


for  Frederick  the  Great  as  a  gift  to  Duke 
Leopold  III  of  Anhalt-Dessau.  "It's  the 
most  wonderful  thing,"  Partridge  says.  "It 
is,  I  suppose,  quite  simply  the  best  box  in 
the  world.  And  I  have  great  admiration  for 
the  courage  it  took  to  buy  it." 

We  talk  about  courage;  about  money — 
the  million  pounds  he  spent  at  the  Roth- 
schilds' Mentmore  sale;  and  about  his  own 
coups — the  buying  of  the  unique  French 

"I  told  the  bank,  'Look, 
you  must  support  me. 
We're  either  going  to  flour- 
ish or  go  under.'  And  they 
were  marvelous." 

dinner  service  from  Berkeley  Castle  and 
the  350-piece  German  silver  service  that, 
in  concert  with  S.  J.  Phillips,  he  bought 
at  auction  for  a  million  pounds. 

What  about  the  value  of  these  things? 
"Well,  when  something  is  absolutely  su- 
perb," he  says,  patiently  putting  Tatters 
in  the  back  of  the  car  for  the  thirteenth 
time,  "you  have  to  go  for  it.  If  it's  a  unique 
work  of  art,  it's  beyond  value.  But  it's  got 
to  be  absolutely  marvelous.  If  it  isn't  .  .  . 
Well,  there  was  recently  a  black-lacquer 


bookcase  which  at  one  time  Partridge's 
sold  to  Queen  Mary.  It  came  up  for  sale 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  two  rich  men  lost  their 
heads  in  bidding  against  one  another.  It 
was  worth,  I  suppose,  about  a  hundred 
twenty  thousand  pounds  and  it  fetched 
nearly  a  million  dollars.  It  was  absolutely 
dotty.  Wonderful,  of  course,  for  the  auc- 
tioneers, but  very  bad  for  the  art  trade." 

We  stop  in  a  cul-de-sac  near  Little  Ven- 
ice and  pass  through  a  pale  green  shop- 
front  to  be  met  by  Bill  Thomas,  a  master 
woodworker  and  gilder  who  has  been 
working  with  the  Partridge  family  since 
the  days  of  Frank  Partridge.  An  upright, 
soft-spoken ,  gray-haired  man,  he  and  the 
solid,  suited  John  Partridge  carefully  in- 
spect some  of  the  seven  lacquer  cabinets 
that  are  being  cleaned  and  polished  for 
Althorp,  the  home  of  the  princess  of 
Wales's  father.  "Look  at  that.  Lovely," 
says  Partridge,  peering,  touching.  "They 
used  to  be  black  as  your  hat."  The  cabi- 
nets are  a  tiny  part  of  the  major  restoration 
at  Althorp  being  overseen  by  Partridge's. 

We  walk  across  the  street  to  a  series  of 
workshops  and  repositories  where  Mr. 
Thomas's  craftsmen  and  apprentices  are 
busy  cutting,  carving,  sanding,  gessoing, 
and  gilding.  About  them  are  hung  and 
stacked  the  bones  and  torsos  of  mirrors, 
tables,  and  cabinets.  Partridge  inspects 
them  all,  deep  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Thomas.  Then  he  stops  in  front  of  a  tall, 
heavily  decorated  mirror.  "Ah,  yes.  From 
America,"  he  says.  "Beautiful.  But  you 
see  what's  happened  to  it?  It's  been  rather 
crudely  widened  to  fit  some  particular 
space.  The  same  thing  happened  to  con- 
sole tables,  mostly  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— they  just  shoved  a  piece  in  if  they 
wanted  something  longer.  They  weren't 


Lusciously  painted  with  fresh  fruit,  por- 
celain dessert  plates  for  eighty  people  by 
Darte  Freres,  ca.  1810. 
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regarded  as  works  of  art,  as  they  were  in 
France.  Well,  now  Mr.  Thomas  is  going 
to  put  it  back  to  what  it  was.  And  that,  I 
think,  is  the  most  important  part  of  our 
responsibility.  We've  got  to  look  after  the 
national  heritage  as  it  was  originally  in- 
tended, for  the  generations  to  come." 

"If  something  is  unique, 
absolutely  superb,  you  have 

to  go  for  it.  It's  beyond 
value.  But  if  it  isn't ..." 

We  stop  in  front  of  two  torcheres  from 
Spencer  House,  to  one  of  which  a  gilder 
is  still  applying  shining  gold  leaf.  "These 
are  the  most  magnificent  torcheres  in  the 
world."  says  Partridge.  "By  James  'Ath- 
enian' Stuart,  with  panels  by  Angelica 
Kauffmann,  and  designed  to  carry  can- 
delabra by  Matthew  Boulton.  They're  in 
the  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture.  And 
look  how  wonderful  they  look." 

His  eye  slides  over  to  a  cabinet  by  Wil- 
liam Kent  that  he  bought  in  the  Prescott 
sale  in  America.  "You  see,  that's  how  all 
the  furniture  of  this  period  should  look. 
It  was  a  wonderfully  gay  and  glamorous 
era.  And  I'm  a  great  believer  in  the  idea 
of  making  it  look  as  it  must  have  looked 
when  it  came  from  its  maker.  Mr.  Thomas 
doesn't  agree  with  me.  But  I  believe  that 
William  Kent  furniture  should  be  very 
bright.  And  we  should  do  what  we  can  to 
return  it  to  its  original  brilliance.  Mu- 
seums can't  do  this — these  pieces  need  to 
be  gilded  every  twenty  years,  and  mu- 
seums don't  take  care  of  their  furniture. 
But  we  can  do  it,"  he  says  with  convic- 
tion. "W?  can  do  it." 

To  survive  into  the  1980s,  Partridge's, 
it  is  clear,  had  to  be  re-created  by  one 
man:  a  stern,  direct,  tough-minded  but  es- 
sentially shy  man;  a  man  not  given  to  easy 


smiles  but  capable  of  much  charm;  an  ob- 
sessed man,  who  has  made  himself  his 
own  man  by  creating  his  own  family.  The 
gallery  is  an  expression  of  John  Par- 
tridge's own  taste,  of  what  he  would  buy 
for  himself,  of  how  he  wants  things  to  look. 
And  the  people  who  work  for  him  are  a 
reflection  of  what  he  thinks  important — 
dedication  and  an  experience  of  "real  life. " 

In  their  different  ways,  the  associates 
are  all  chips  off  the  Partridge  block.  Each 
has  his  own  clients.  Each  visits  the  work- 
shops. Each  regularly  lunches  with  Par- 
tridge to  discuss  future  sales.  Each  re- 
searches in  the  library.  And  when  a  piece 
arrives  from  a  restorer  or  a  client,  they  all 
rush  to  examine  it  or  "to  welcome  back 
an  old  friend  come  home."  "Children, 
after  all,"  says  Partridge,  "sell  what  their 
parents  have  collected;  a  client  sells  to  im- 
prove his  collection;  he  moves  to  a  new 
house.  And  so  we  often  see  again  pieces 
that  were  once  on  the  floor  here." 

"Reserved"  Signs 

Dealing  is,  of  course,  a  very  discreet,  def- 
erential, and  polite  business.  We  see  little 
of  the  hardheaded  bargaining  that  must  go 
on  behind  the  scenes.  Telephone  calls  come 
from  America,  to  be  sure.  Some  silver  is 
rushed  out  by  taxi  on  approval.  "Re- 
served" signs  go  up  on  some  of  the  pieces 
along  the  silk-hung  walls.  But  we  do  not 
see  any  of  the  600  or  so  purchases  Par- 
tridge's makes  every  year — the  collection 
of  fifty  pieces  that  John  Partridge  buys 
this  week  or  "the  marvelous  round  dining 
table  that  I've  been  looking  for."  All  we 
see  is  the  calm,  hushed  procession  of  cus- 
tomers and  clients:  a  group  of  Japanese 
executives  eddying  round  what  Sir  Francis 
Watson  has  called  "the  finest  gathering  of 
French  furniture  outside  the  known  col- 


In  the  gold-and-white  entrance  hall,  an  as- 
semblage of  English  furniture. 
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lections";  a  pride  of  Nortons,  the  ruling 
family  of  S.  J.  Phillips,  prowling  round 
the  silver  room  ("How  much  do  you  want 
for  this  beer  mug,  John?");  the  duchess 
of  Kent,  come  to  pick  up  a  portrait  from 
the  upstairs  exhibition  of  Alejo  Vidal- 
Quadras;  an  English  collector  friend;  a 
South  American  couple;  a  Texan.  All  we 
see  is  a  grave  Edwardian  family  doing 
business  from  its  home.  Fioruccis  and 
Laurens  may  come  and  go.  But  Par- 
tridge's and  the  gleaming  pieces  it  con- 


tains seem  set  fair  for  long  continuance. 

Before  we  leave,  we  go  downstairs  to 
John  Partridge's  office  to  revisit  the  pride 
of  the  current  Partridge  collection.  It  is  a 
commode  by  Pierre  Langlois,  one  of  the 
most  important  cabinetmakers  working  in 
England  during  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Partridge  bought  it 
from  the  collection  of  a  Colonel  Sotheby 
for  £100,000  and  it  is  priced  at  £250,000. 
And,  topped  by  a  French  clock  by  Nicolas 
Dutertre,  it  has  now  been  restored  to  its 


former  glory.  Its  rosewood  and  kingwood 
shine  with  life.  Its  ormolu  mounts  glow. 
It  can  only  be  compared  to  the  Langlois 
commode  in  New  York's  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

In  front  of  it,  on  Partridge's  desk,  lies 
the  photograph  of  the  painting  of  Preben- 
dal  House,  where  Partridge,  an  obsessive 
sportsman,  rides  to  hounds  with  another 
of  his  directors,  his  hunting  wife,  Rose- 
mary. If  it  is  his  folly,  as  he  suggests,  then 
it's  the  only  one  in  sight. □ 


THE  ART  WORLD  ACCORDING  TO  PARTRIDGE 


On  museums 

If  a  piece  is  important  enough,  then  I've  no  feeling 
about  it  going  to  a  museum — even  though  it's  never 
handled  and  even  though  the  museum  may  take  rather 
poor  care  of  it.  It's  obviously  seen  by  many  more  peo- 
ple. No,  the  thing  I  deplore  about  museums,  especially 
in  Great  Britain,  is  that  they're  out  of  date.  They  say 
they  have  no  money  and  they  can't  compete.  But  they 
have  hordes  of  things  downstairs,  out  of  the  public  eye, 
things  that  are  never  seen.  And  there's  no  chance  of 
getting  them  out. 

On  the  Getty  Museum 

I  did  a  lot  of  business  with  Mr.  Getty.  And,  as  you 
know,  he  always  had  a  house  in  Pasadena — with  very 
good  carpets,  French  furniture,  and  Greek  sculpture. 
Well,  he  loved  Italy.  And  so  he  built  a  little  bit  of  Italy 
in  Pasadena,  a  Roman  villa.  I  think  it's  a  fantastic 
achievement.  Mosaics  and  marbles  of  a  wonderful 
quality,  very  good  French  sculpture,  poor  pictures. 

On  opening  in  New  York 

When  my  uncle  retired,  he  offered  me  the  New  York 
business.  And  I  declined.  I  think  it's  very  difficult  to 
be  in  two  places  at  once.  Only  one  man,  really,  has  ever 
been  able  to  manage  it.  And  that  was  Lord  Duveen, 


who  had  three  branches.  But  even  then  it  didn't  work 
very  well.  When  he  was  there,  in  one  of  them,  it  worked 
well,  he  did  business.  But  when  he  wasn't,  well,  it  be- 
came a  place  for  housing  his  clients'  cigars. 

On  investing  in  art 

If  someone  comes  into  Partridge's  and  says,  "I  want 
to  invest  in  art;  what  should  I  invest  in?"  I  tell  them 
they're  in  the  wrong  place.  Investment  is  for  bankers 
and  stockbrokers.  So  if  you  want  a  thing  of  beauty, 
come  in;  if  you  want  an  investment,  out  the  door. 

On  keeping  his  own,  private 
collection  separate 

Well,  I  don't  go  into  your  house,  do  I,  and  ask,  "How 
much  is  this?  How  much  is  your  wife?  How  much  is 
your  dog?" 

On  changes  in  the  art  market 

Well,  one  change  is  that  the  silver  and  jewelry  that  used 
to  come  to  London  doesn't  anymore;  it  all  now  goes  to 
Switzerland.  A  second  change  is  obviously  the  expan- 
sion of  Sotheby's  and  Christie's  in  America.  America 
has  become  a  major  art  center.  And  I  think  that's  been 
enormously  good  for  the  art  market. 
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HEYDAY 
OF  THE  ROYAL 
SLEIGH 


Some  extraor- 
dinarily exuberant 
vehicles  were 
created  between 
1680  and  1880  for 
individual  great 
nobles  of  Europe. 

By  Henri  Veit 


The  man  sitting  comfortably 
in  the  remarkable  conveyance 
depicted  above  is  King  Lud- 
wig  II  of  Bavaria.  If  his  sober 
demeanor  does  not  quite  jibe 
with  historical  actuality — he 
is  better  known  as  Ludwig 
the  Mad,  the  builder  of  those 
saccharine  mountaintop  cas- 
tles— the  sleigh  expresses  his 
passion  for  the  past  as  fil- 
tered through  a  shaky  psyche. 
It  was  designed  by  Johann 
Michael  Mayer  around  1872, 
and  no  chance  for  ornamen- 
tation was  missed.  The  run- 
ners support  putti,  which 
hold  up  the  royal  seat,  lav- 
ishly upholstered  in  embroi- 
dered velvet  and  trimmed 
with  white  fur  (ermine  or 
rabbit).  More  putti  raise  high 


the  regalia  of  orb  and  crown, 
which  could  be  lit  by  a  primi- 
tive electric  light  powered  by 
a  battery  under  the  seat.  Pre- 
sumably Ludwig  wanted  to 
signal  that  he  was  a  thor- 
oughly modern  monarch,  as 
the  sleigh  skimmed  through 
the  Bavarian  night  like  an  ex- 
traordinary, dim  firefly. 

Ludwig's  several  sleighs, 
all  of  them  fantastical,  repre- 
sent the  apotheosis  of  the 
court  sleigh.  Beneath  the 
Bavarian  excesses,  however, 
lies  what  is  clearly  a  humble 
vehicle,  the  old  sledge — a 

Henri  Veil,  chief  of  the  history 
division  at  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library,  in  New  York,  travels  to 
work  via  subway. 
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Seen  in  profile,  the  simple 
shell-shaped  seat  contrasts 
nicely  with  the  elaborate 
runners  and  prow. 


wooden  box  on  runners. 
Slowly,  as  wealth  increased 
in  the  courts  of  northern 
European  aristocrats  after 
the  sixteenth  century,  sleighs 
became  more  and  more  elab- 
orate. Most  were  never 
intended  to  be  used  for 
travel  but,  rather,  for  display. 
They  were  designed  for 
splendor. 

The  gilded  sleigh  shown 
on  this  page  was  designed  in 
Vienna  around  1740  as  a 
present  from  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  to 
King  Gustav  III  of  Sweden. 
It  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
nonrepresentational  rococo 


style,  in  which  almost  the 
entire  sleigh  is  integrated 
into  one  swirling  mass  of 
writhing  rocaille,  a  froth  of 
asymmetrical  decoration. 
Nonetheless,  the  empress  re- 
membered Gustav  Ill's  taste 


for  the  neoclassical  and  or- 
dered a  sedate  seat  for  him, 
one  in  the  chaste  shape  of  a 
shell.  Once  in  place,  the 
king  must  have  looked  like  a 
calm  god  in  a  furious  sea. 

Precisely  who  designed 
this  sleigh  is  unrecorded.  But 
by  the  time  it  was  ordered  up, 
several  individual  makers  had 
gained  renown:  among  them, 
the  Italian  Brogante,  J.  A. 
Meissonnier,  of  France,  and 
Alexandrov,  working  in  Swe- 
den. They  were  to  sleighs 
what  the  court  chefs  of  their 
era  were  to  meringue:  noth- 
ing seemed  impossible  to 
confect,  and  nothing  was  too 
excessive  to  put  on  runners. 

Indeed,  it  is  amusing  to 
imagine  a  wintry  scene  full 
of  sleighs  in  any  of  the  courts 
of  northern  Europe.  The  high 
moment  of  the  sledding  year 
was  Carnival,  in  many  coun- 
tries the  period  before  the 
rigors  of  Lent  begin.  Nobles 
bundled  into  their  gilded 
sleighs  (under  robes  of  mar- 
ten, fox,  and  sable)  and 
joined  processions  of  daz- 
zling virtuosity  of  color;  the 
horses  were  tricked  out  with 


King  Gustav  Ill's  sleigh  can 
be  seen  in  all  its  frothy  glory 
in  the  Royal  Armory  in 
Stockholm. 

Above:  An  exquisite  detail 
from  the  prow. 
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bright  feathers  and  other 
gaudy  trappings.  They  all 
wound  their  way  around  a 
predetermined  course,  ac- 
companied by  outriders  and 
torchbearers.  Frequently  a 
band  sleigh  went  along,  too, 
augmenting  the  jangle  of 
sleigh  bells  with  the  sound  of 
trumpets  and  kettledrums. 
Round  and  round  the  aristo- 
crats paraded,  admiring 
each  other. 

To  accomplish  all  this, 
three  things  were  necessary: 
the  affluence  to  build  sleighs, 
renewed  interest  in  the  amus- 
ing superfluities  of  life,  and  a 
love  of  ostentatious  fantasy. 
The  last  was  first  to  abate.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  sleighs  be- 
came simpler.  They  borrowed 
highly  sophisticated  shapes 
from  carriages — caleches  and 
chariots  made  of  plain  lac- 
quered wood  and  leather. 


The  vehicle's  parts 
are  integrated  into 
one  swirling  mass  of 
writhing  rocaille. 
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A  sculptor  obviously 
labored  long  and 
hard  to  produce  the 
pleasure  of  seeing 
the  nymph  from 
all  sides. 


Mainly,  they  were  decorated 
only  with  initials,  crests,  and 
coronets.  A  restrained  mod- 
esty replaced  the  old,  unbri- 
dled exuberance. 

The  last  great  moment  of 
the  court  sleigh  came  with 
King  Ludwig  II.  He  ordered 
several  besides  that  seen  on 
page  73;  up  to  his  death,  in 
1886,  he  was  contemplating 
sketches  for  new  and  ever 
grander  models.  The  one  be- 
low is  remarkable  for  its  rela- 
tive sobriety  as  well  as  its 
fine  craftsmanship.  The 
torch-bearing  nymph  is  lov- 
ingly made;  a  sculptor  ob- 


viously  labored  long  and  hard 
to  produce  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  from  all  sides. 
And  the  upholsterers  toiled  to 
create  a  seat  worthy  of  Lud- 
wig; the  materials  are  em- 
broidered velvet  and  luxuri- 
ous furs.  Still,  compared  to 
the  much  more  famous 
cherub  sleigh,  in  the  Mar- 
stallmuseum,  in  Schloss 
Nymphenburg,  near  Mun- 
ich— a  sleigh  featuring  a  na- 
ked woman  and  an  army  of 
putti — this  one  is  tame. 

The  example  of  Ludwig  II 
leads  one  to  believe  that  an 
enthusiast  may  emerge  again 
to  create  sleighs  fit  for  a 
king.  Indeed,  there  may  al- 
ready be  someone  with  a 
Wittelsbach-like  gleam  in  his 
eye  avidly  at  work  in  Minne- 
sota, Lapland,  or  Siberia.  But 
the  heyday  of  the  court  sleigh 


Ludw  ig  II' s  sleigh,  a 
relatively  restrained  model, 
stands  immobile  now  in 
the  Marstallmuseum,  in  Schloss 
Nymphenburg,  near  Munich. 
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is  gone.  After  all,  the  gor- 
geous conveyances  stemmed 
directly  from  the  boredom 
that  plagued  courts  in  winter, 
when  it  was  difficult  to  wage 
war  or  go  hunting.  Television 
and  snowmobiles  have  sup- 
planted the  sleigh. 

Nonetheless,  the  court 
sleigh  clearly  has  left  its 
splendid  traces  on  the  icy 
road  of  history.  And  for  those 
interested,  it  also  reinforces  a 
familiar  lesson  about  the 
transitoriness  of  fashion.  The 
designs  that  have  endured, 
those  that  we  now  treasure, 
are  not  based  on  sleek  func- 


tionalism  but  on  baroque  exu- 
berance. At  the  zenith  of 
sleigh  design,  the  creators 
turned  naturally  to  intricate 
mythological  motifs  (the  la- 
bors of  Hercules,  the  bounty 
of  Pomona),  and  the  themes 
still  resound. 

The  fact  that  the  royal 
sleigh  is  gone  does  not  mean 
that  sleighs  have  vanished 
entirely.  More  plebeian  ver- 
sions, in  one  shape  or  an- 
other, are  with  us  yet.  There 
are  those  who  still  remember 
Norma  Shearer  and  Tyrone 
Power  skidding  over  movie 
snow  in  Marie  Antoinette. 
And  who  can  possibly  forget 
that  Santa  Claus  returned  this 
Christmas,  as  in  years  past, 
in  his  workaday  sleigh,  drawn 
by  eight  reindeer?D 


This  is  the  view  from 
the  passenger' s  seat.  Until 
his  death,  King  Ludwig 
was  still  contemplating  new 
sleigh  designs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  WOLF-CHRISTIAN  VON  DER  MULBE 
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The  third  floor  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art's  East  Building 
houses  the  prints  and  drawings 
collection,  of  which  Andrew 
Robison  is  the  energetic,  highly 
regarded,  and  occasionally 
controversial  curator.  In  ap- 
pearance he  is  a  still-young  man 
of  forty-two,  with  dark,  curly 
hair  and  a  pleasant  face  framed 
by  heavy  glasses.  Within  his 
bright,  austerely  modern  of- 
fice he  speaks  easily  and  with 
a  college  teacher's  casual 
fluency  about  prints,  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  collecting,  and 
himself. 

Growing  up  near  Washing- 
ton, Robison  first  developed  his 


aesthetic  sense  by  visiting  mu- 
seums regularly  and  looking 
closely  at  paintings.  He  discov- 
ered prints  only  at  the  rela- 
tively late  age  of  twenty-six 
while  a  graduate  student  in 
philosophy  at  Princeton.  That 
moment,  he  says,  "was  like  the 
opening  of  a  floodgate.  Graphic 
art  provided  the  outlet  for  my 
pent-up  desire  to  collect,  to  be- 
come personally  related  to  art. 
I  remember  seeing  my  first 
catalogue  from  a  London 
dealer.  It  showed  a  Rembrandt 
etching,  a  beautiful  thing, 
printed  in  the  time  of  the  art- 
ist. Here  was  something  cre- 
ated by  such  a  master  as  Rem- 


brandt, a  piece  of  paper  that  he 
had  actually  touched,  a  work 
of  art  he  had  created,  super- 
vised at  every  turn  .  .  .  and  it 
was  available  for  private  own- 
ership, at  a  price  I  could  con- 
ceive of  paying.  If  there  was  a 
moment  like  Paul's  on  the  road 
to  Damascus,  that  was  it." 

Infected  with  the  collecting 
fever.  Robison  avidly  began  to 
study  the  graphic  arts.  He  fo- 
cused his  attention  particularly 
on  impression  quality,  "the 
chief  aesthetic  element  char- 
acteristic only  of  prints."  To 
gain  practical  experience,  he 
worked  two  summers  for  a 
Baltimore  art  dealer — and  took 
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SCALE 

Andrew  Robison,  the 
print  curator  of 
Washington's 
National  Gallery, 
once  collected  for 
himself;  now  he  is 
engaged  in  building 
one  of  the  great 
public  collections 
in  America. 


By  Michael  Dirda 


The  Master  ES:  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  late  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. "It  is  the  best  impression 
of  this  particular  engraving,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  impressions 
of  any  engraving  by  the  Mas- 
ter. It  is  so  succulent,  so  gor- 
geous I  felt  we  had  to  have  it. " 
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his  pay  in  prints.  "From  the 
beginning  I  was  interested  in 
quality,"  Robison  recalls.  He 
soon  began  to  concentrate  on 
three  masters:  Piranesi  "for  his 
conviction,  formal  strength, 
and  character";  Goya  for  his 
subject  matter,  his  changing 
view  of  the  human  condition; 
and  Picasso  as  a  representative 
of  modern  printmaking. 

Throughout  this  time  the 
graphic  arts  were  a  sideline  to 
Robison's  principal  studies  in 
philosophy.  These  had  begun 
when  he  was  an  undergraduate 
at  Princeton,  and  had  been 
nourished  at  Oxford,  where  he 
grappled  with  the  formulation 


of  early  Christian  doctrine  and 
Hinduism.  More  advanced 
Hindu  studies  took  him  to  In- 
dia before  he  returned  to  for- 
mal graduate  work  at  Prince- 
ton in  1966. 

Such  a  learned  background 
in  classics,  philosophy,  and  re- 
ligion is  what  one  associates 
with  legendary  European  art 
scholars — Warburg,  Stechow, 
Gombrich.  Robison  agrees. 
"Hyatt  Mayor  [late  curator  of 
prints  and  drawings  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art] 
told  me  early  on  that  there 
couldn't  be  a  better  back- 
ground for  studying  art,  but  1 
wasn't  then  interested  in 


switching  fields."  Instead,  he 
taught  philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  met  his 
wife- — then  a  graduate  student 
in  history — and  began  to  pub- 
lish in  philosophical  journals 
and  to  review  for  such  publi- 
cations as  the  Print  Collector's 
Newsletter.  The  personal  col- 
lecting never  slowed,  and  a 
growing  connoisseurship 
brought  him  increasingly  into 
contact  with  dealers,  scholars, 
and  curators. 

These  associations  appar- 
ently led  to  his  being  sug- 
gested for  the  National  Gal- 
lery's print  curatorship.  "When 
Carter  Brown  [director  of  the 


National  Gallery]  was  looking 
around  for  a  new  curator  he 
talked  to  a  number  of  senior 
statesmen  in  the  field.  My  name 
came  up,  and  over  the  course 
of  1973  I  talked  to  museum  of- 
ficials whenever  I'd  visit  my 
parents  in  Virginia.  Eventu- 
ally I  was  offered  this  position. 
After  thinking  about  it  for  a 
long  time,  I  agreed  to  take  it 
for  a  year  on  a  trial  basis  .  .  . 
and  I  loved  it. 

"I  discovered  that  working 
at  the  gallery  was  essentially 
collecting  on  a  grander  scale. 
The  main  charge  that  Carter 
Brown  and  the  trustees  gave  me 
was  to  build  the  collection  of 


Mantegna:  Bird  Perched  on  a 
Branch  with  Fruit,  1495.  "The 
first  drawing  I  acquired  for  the 
museum.  It  is  one  of  the  half 
dozen  most  certain  Mantegna 
drawings  which  survive.  It  was 
the  last  one  in  private  hands 
and  the  first  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica. With  our  great  strength  in 
early  Italian  painting,  I  felt  it 
very  important  for  the  gallery 
to  have  corresponding  strength 
in  Italian  drawings." 
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graphic  arts.  Since  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  is  relatively 
young  in  world  terms,  it  had 
quite  properly  first  concen- 
trated on  painting.  Now  Carter 
wanted  to  bring  the  graphic  arts 
up,  ideally  to  the  level  of  the 
great  European  collections." 

This  mandate  signaled  a  time 
of  transition  for  the  prints  de- 
partment. Between  the  mid- 
19408  and  1970  the  National 
Gallery  relied  heavily  on  Less- 
ing  J.  Rosenwald  for  its  print 
purchases.  Rosenwald,  one  of 
the  greatest  American  collec- 
tors of  prints  and  books,  had 
long  promised  to  give  his 
graphics  collection  to  the  mu- 


seum, and,  knowing  this,  the 
trustees  tended  to  rely  on  his 
taste  and  generosity.  But  just 
before  Robison  joined  the  staff, 
Rosenwald  virtually  stopped 
collecting  prints  and  drawings. 
It  was  time  to  consolidate,  cul- 
tivate other  donors,  and  fill  the 
department's  gaps. 

"The  first  thing  I  did  when 
I  got  to  the  gallery  was  to  spend 
six  to  eight  weeks  at  the 
Rosenwald  collection,  outside 
Philadelphia,  not  to  memorize 
the  20,000  or  so  prints  but  to 
gain  some  idea  of  what  was 
there.  To  its  riches  I  knew  the 
gallery  could  add  the  Index  of 
American  Design — an  exten- 


sive series  of  watercolors  of 
vanishing  American  artifacts, 
executed  by  the  WPA  during 
the  thirties.  From  these  foun- 
dations 1  began  to  acquire 
prints." 

Naturally,  Robison  first 
raided  the  dealers  he  had  fre- 
quented in  the  past.  "I  might 
have  bought  two  or  three  prints 
for  myself  as  an  individual  col- 
lector. But  working  for  an  in- 
stitution like  the  National  Gal- 
lery, you  want  all  the  good  ones. 
I  cleaned  out  the  dealers'  boxes, 
bought  every  good  print  I  could 
find."  Many  of  these  were  un- 
fashionable, and  often  under- 
valued: old-master  portrait 


prints,  nineteenth-century 
French  landscapes  of  the  Bar- 
bizon  school,  even  a  Boucher — 
not  one  of  his  much-desired 
nudes  but  a  shepherd  and  his 
family  crossing  a  stream. 

Among  Robison's  first  big 
buys  was  an  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  by  the  Master  ES.  the 
finest  northern  engraver  of  the 
late  fifteenth  century.  An  en- 
larged reproduction  of  the  print 
dominates  a  white  wall  of  his 
office.  "A  German  dealer  had 
acquired  the  Adoration,  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  impres- 
sions of  any  engraving  by  the 
Master.  Its  quality  is  so  ex- 
traordinary, and  its  artistry  so 


Altdorfer:  The  Great  Land- 
scape with  Water  Mill,  ca. 
1520.  'Altdorfer  is  the  artist 
who  created  the  subject  matter 
of  landscape  for  public  works 
of  art.  He  did  this  in  a  series 
of  etchings  around  1520,  about 
a  dozen  altogether.  This  is  the 
largest  and  best;  it  is  one  of 
only  three  impressions  known; 
and  it  is  the  best  of  those  three. 
Altdorfer's  etching  here  is  so 
refined  and  delicate — like  a 
very  fine  pen  drawing." 


Castiglione:  Alexander  at  the 
Tomb  of  Cyrus,  ca.  1650.  "For 
me  this  represents  pizzazz.  One 
of  Castiglione's  half  dozen 
greatest  drawings,  it  has  a  gen- 
eral swankiness.  Anybody  who 
saw  it  would  recognize  that  it 
was  a  great  thing." 
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great,  that  even  though  the  print 
carried  an  extremely  high  price 
for  the  time,  1  put  all  my  weight 
behind  its  purchase.  I  was  cer- 
tainly buying  on  strength. 
Lessing  Rosenwald  had,  I  think, 
seventeen  engravings  by  the 
Master  ES,  and  that's  an  un- 
holy number  for  any  private 
collector  to  have,  just  an  enor- 
mous number.  Rosenwald  was 
very  interested  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  But  this  ES  was  so 
gorgeous,  and  so  important 
because  of  the  way  it  was 
printed,  and  so  succulent,  that 
I  felt  we  must  have  it. 

"In  the  past  the  Master's 
prints  were  felt  to  be  somewhat 


flat  and  two-dimensional,  an 
outgrowth  of  his  work  as  a 
goldsmith  or  silversmith.  But 
in  this  print  ES  laid  on  his  ink 
with  the  utmost  care.  He  not 
only  filled  and  wiped  the  lines, 
but  he  returned  to  'paint'  areas 
of  tone  on  the  plate.  In  short, 
he  revealed  a  plastic  and  paint- 
erly sense  which  had  falsely 
been  denied  his  style."  Thus, 
notes  Robison  with  pride,  "the 
proposal  of  an  acquisition  may 
crystallize  a  new  conception 
of  an  artist,  allow  us  to  see  dif- 
ferent things  in  him,  indeed 
change  the  view  of  the  quali- 
ties of  his  prints." 

In  the  end,  the  Adoration  was 


purchased  in  honor  of  Lessing 
Rosenwald.  As  Robison  ob- 
serves, "A  curator  also  has  a 
duty  to  continue  the  work  which 
a  private  collector  has  begun. " 
This  appreciation  of  a  great 
collector  accords  with  Robi- 
son's  own  taste.  "I  relate  better 
to  collectors  than  to  academ- 
ics." His  special  regard  for 
connoisseurs  and  dealers  has 
served  him  well  in  acquiring 
donors  for  the  gallery.  Of 
course,  he  is  able  to  offer  more 
substantive  inducements  as 
well.  In  return  for  bequeathing 
material  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery, a  collector  can  avail  him- 
self of  the  museum's  expertise 


in  buying  and  authenticating 
individual  items. 

Robison  thinks  this  makes 
good  sense  all  around.  "A  pri- 
vate collector  has  a  very  short 
life,  but  a  museum  has  a  very 
long  life.  We  can  afford  to  wait 
for  a  print  for  decades.  We  look 
at  matters  over  the  long  range." 
He  himself  has  donated  items 
and  hopes  that  more  of  his  own 
collection  will  one  day  find  a 
place  at  the  gallery. 

For  Robison,  surprisingly, 
continues  his  personal  collect- 
ing. "I  think  of  collecting  as  a 
large  part  of  my  life."  Unlike 
many  curators,  who  must  buy 
only  for  their  institutions,  he 


Rubens:  Profile  of  a  Young 
Woman,  ca.  1615.  A  study  for 
a  figure  in  a  painting  of  an  As- 
sumption. "It's  so  beautiful. 
She's  so  tender.  The  artist  has 
swiftly  and  thoroughly  grasped 
all  her  youth  and  beauty.  No 
one  sensitive  to  beauty  could 
see  it  and  not  say,  'Oh!  That's 
a  wonderful  thing.  If  you  don't 
have  that,  you  must  get  it.'  " 
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Baldung:  Head  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  1516.  Because  of  un- 
certainty over  the  attribution 
of  this  drawing,  the  investors 
who  owned  the  work  began  to 
lower  its  price.  Robison,  how- 
ever, had  become  convinced  of 
its  authenticity.  As  the  price 
dropped,  "it  got  to  the  point 
where  I  couldn't  stand  it  any- 
more. So  I  mounted  a  cam- 
paign. I  got  the  drawing  over 
here  from  the  dealer  and  I  per- 
suaded the  main  scholar  who 
was  negative  about  its  attri- 
bution to  come  to  Washington. 
I  telephoned  every  other  Bal- 
dung scholar  in  Europe  and 
asked,  'What  do  you  think 
now?' — and,  as  it  happened, 
just  at  that  moment  the  general 
opinion  was  shifting,  and 
everyone  I  talked  to  said,  'You 
know,  I  think  that  drawing  is 
right.'  The  scholar  and  I  looked 
at  it  together,  and  eventually 
he  too  said,  'Yes,  you're  right. 
It  really  is  a  Baldung.'  And  so 
I  bought  the  drawing  just  as  the 
price  hit  rock  bottom.  It  was 
all  a  combination  of  scholar- 
ship, staying  in  touch  with  the 
market,  and  remaining  in  con- 
tact with  the  sources."  After 
buying  the  drawing,  the  gal- 
lery mounted  a  Baldung  show, 
which  made  it  "crystal  clear 
that  this  drawing  was  by  Bal- 
dung. Its  quality  was  some- 
thing you  really  couldn't  grasp 
from  a  photograph." 
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has  been  permitted  to  acquire 
Piranesi  without  restriction,  as 
well  as  items  the  gallery  al- 
ready owns  or  wouldn't  want. 
His  Piranesi  expertise,  already 
called  upon  for  a  1978  exhibi- 
tion, will  soon  appear  in  a  cat- 
alogue raisonnee  of  the  early 
architectural  fantasies. 

Such  scholarly  industry,  in- 
termingled with  administra- 
tive duties,  the  cultivation  of 
donors,  and  the  planning  of  ex- 
hibitions, produced  what  is 
probably  Robison's  most  im- 
portant show  thus  far,  "Paper 
in  Prints." 

The  exhibition  and  accom- 
panying monograph  demon- 


strated how  paper — through  its 
color,  texture,  finish,  size,  and 
overall  quality — enhanced  or 
detracted  from  a  print.  "The 
inspiration  behind  the  show," 
Robison  recalls,  "came  from  a 
delight  in  the  work  of  people 
like  William  Ivins  [print  cu- 
rator of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum from  1916  to  1946),  who 
explored  the  borderlines  of  the 
technical,  aesthetic,  and  phil- 
osophical. Ivins  had  shown  in 
detail  'how  prints  look'  by  ex- 
amining the  various  printmak- 
ing  techniques;  other  scholars 
had  endlessly  explored  artists' 
imagery.  But  it  struck  me  that 
there  was  a  third  component, 


one  that  had  been  left  out,  and 
that  was  the  paper  on  which  the 
image  was  printed." 

The  show  proved  phenom- 
enally successful,  although 
several  paper  conservators  took 
issue  with  Robison  over  cer- 
tain technical  matters.  Yet  even 
those  who  criticized  him  on 
details  agreed  that  the  curator 
had  opened  up  to  the  general 
public  a  new  area  of  appreci- 
ation. The  catalogue  of  "Paper 
in  Prints"  quickly  sold  out.  A 
reissue  is  now  planned  with  il- 
lustrations, though  none  ap- 
peared in  the  original  edition. 
"I  wanted  people  to  look  at  the 
objects  themselves." 


"Look  at  the  objects  them- 
selves." This  might  easily  be 
the  credo  of  Robison's  per- 
sonal style,  as  collector,  cura- 
tor, and  connoisseur.  Anyone 
new  to  prints,  he  repeatedly 
advises,  should  "first,  look  at 
them."  To  make  looking  eas- 
ier, the  National  Gallery  is 
enlarging  and  improving  its 
print-viewing  facilities  for  the 
ordinary  visitor. 

"The  West  Building,  on  the 
ground  level,  has  been  rede- 
signed to  offer  fourteen  per- 
manent galleries  for  graphic 
art.  This  is  enough  room  for 
three  simultaneous  exhibi- 
tions. Two  of  these  will  be  fo- 


Hirschvogel:  A  Village 
Church  in  a  Landscape,  1545. 

Robison  acquired  a  copy  of  the 
print  on  "Venetian  blue"  pa- 
per, "the  only  print  before 
Goltzius  on  blue  paper  north  of 
the  Alps.  It's  gorgeous.  The 
blue  adds  such  an  atmosphere 
of  color,  beauty,  and  sheer  lux- 
uriance to  the  image,  and  it 
goes  perfectly  with  the  man- 
nerist style  of  the  dripping  moss 
and  so  on.  The  artist  must  have 
printed  as  many  of  these  as  he 
could.  But  where  are  they?" 

Munch:  Two  Women  on  the 
Shore,  ca.  1898.  The  National 
Gallery  owns  five  extremely 
different  impressions  of  this 
same  woodcut.  In  it  one  sees 
reflected  "the  history  of  the 
development  of  Munch's  art 
over  twenty-five  years,  from 
1898  to  1925."  It  is,  according 
to  Robison,  "the  most  impor- 
tant classic-modern  print  in  the 
gallery.  We  acquired  the  set 
knowing  it  would  be  a  dia- 
mond in  the  crown  of  the  large 
Munch  collection  belonging  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lionel  C.  Ep- 
stein that  has  been  promised  to 
us.  There's  no  series  like  this 
outside  the  Munch  Museum." 
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cused  shows,  but  the  other  will 
be  a  survey  of  art  in  terms  of 
prints  and  drawings.  No  mu- 
seum today  does  this  with  prints 
as  they  do  with  paintings." 

Quite  reasonably,  Robison 
feels  both  "anticipation  and 
trepidation"  at  the  prospect  of 
all  this  new  space.  "In  the  fu- 
ture we  will  be  mounting  a  huge 
number  of  print  shows."  The 
new  galleries  will  be  inaugu- 
rated in  late  January  with  three 
special  exhibitions:  Alfred 
Stieglitz's  "key"  set  of  his  own 
photographs;  drawings  from  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  1540- 
1680;  and  a  selection  of  im- 
portant recent  acquisitions. 


Obviously  the  building  of  the 
print  collection  continues  to  be 
Andrew  Robison's  chief  duty, 
pleasure,  and  even  obsession. 
He  can,  by  report,  be  unbend- 
ing, authoritarian,  and  gener- 
ally hard  to  work  with  at  times, 
but  no  one  denies  his  passion- 
ate devotion  to  graphic  arts  and 
the  National  Gallery.  Most 
other  curators — many  of  whom 
saw  him  in  action  during  his 
1975-81  tenure  as  president  of 
the  Print  Council  of  Amer- 
ica— admire  his  flair  and 
imagination.  And  he  is  clearly 
a  man  of  high  standards. 

"Museums  have  a  role  to  play 
in  fighting  for  the  original  in  a 


world  of  reproductions  and  de- 
ceptive semblances.  Our  whole 
world  is  so  often  secondhand: 
we  watch  football  on  TV,  not 
at  the  stadium,  let  alone  do  we 
play  it.  The  museum  fosters  the 
importance  of  the  original,  of 
the  direct  experience. 

"When  I  came  to  the  gallery 
I  told  Carter  Brown  and  Charles 
Parkhurst  [then  assistant  di- 
rector] that  1  didn't  want  to  make 
it  a  prelude  to  something  else. 
I  would  stay  for  twenty-five 
years.  If  you're  really  going  to 
do  something,  expand  and  so- 
lidify a  collection,  it  takes  a 
couple  of  decades." 

Besides,  adds  Robison,  even 


should  he  wish  to  leave  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  it  would  be  hard 
for  him  to  go  now.  "When 
you're  working  with  a  major 
collection,  you  develop  all  your 
children — the  Master  ES's,  the 
Piranesis,  the  Picassos.  If  you 
have  put  your  heart  into  it.  if 
you  really  have  loved  the  ma- 
terial, and  if  you've  really  tried 
to  get  what  you  think  are  the 
most  beautiful  and  important 
prints  for  the  collection,  then 
it  would  be  like  tearing  out  a 
part  of  yourself  to  leave. "□ 


Michael  Dirda  is  the  deputy 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
Book  World. 
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SOUL  IN  JADE 

A  priceless  Buddha  statue  with  a  mysterious  past 

watches  over  Thailand  from  a  high  throne  while  temples  all 

around  are  restored  to  dazzling  splendor. 


By  David  DeVoss 
Photographs  by  Tim  Page 

One  stormy  night  in  1434,  a  bolt  of  light- 
ning cracked  open  the  tower  of  a  temple 
in  northern  Siam  (now  Thailand),  reveal- 
ing a  plaster-coated  Buddha  image,  hid- 
den there  by  persons  unknown.  When  a 
piece  of  plaster  flaked  off  its  nose,  the 
inquisitive  abbot  peeled  further  and  dis- 
covered treasure — an  exquisite  green 
crystal  figurine  that  even  then  may  have 
been  twenty  centuries  old.  Reverently  (if 
inaccurately)  called  the  "Emerald  Bud- 
dha," the  mysterious  jade  statue  eventu- 
ally became  the  palladium  of  Thailand — 
the  national  talisman  that  makes  48  mil- 
lion Thais  see  themselves  as  Asia's  luck- 
iest people. 

Smooth  as  water,  precious  beyond  price, 
the  Emerald  Buddha  perches  serenely  atop 
a  solid-gold  throne  inside  a  vividly  painted 
chapel  amid  the  bustle  of  downtown 
Bangkok,  the  national  capital.  The  trea- 
sure is  small  (about  nineteen  inches  wide, 
twenty-six  inches  high),  but  its  aura  is  im- 
mense. Guarded  by  ancient  bronze  lions 
and  surrounded  by  murals  depicting  Bud- 
dha's life  (ca.  623-543  B.C.),  the  opaque 
green  figure  attracts  thousands  of  wor- 
shipers each  day.  Hour  after  hour,  they 

Opposite:  The  temples  of  Bangkok  are  lux- 
uriant with  ornamentation.  Above:  De- 
spite its  vaguely  human  appearance,  this 
is  a  '  'cow' '  statue. 
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The  only  person  permitted  to 
get  physically  close  to  the 
Emerald  Buddha  is  Thailand's 
king  himself. 


flock  into  the  ornate  chapel  and  prostrate 
themselves  before  the  strangely  lumines- 
cent statue,  foreheads  pressed  to  the  floor, 
hands  clasped  in  prayer.  "For  the  peo- 
ple," says  the  government's  fine-arts  di- 
rector, Dejo  Savanananda,  "the  Emerald 
Buddha  embodies  the  soul  of  our  country." 

Three-fourths  the  size  of  Texas,  Thai- 
land is  figuratively  flooded  with  other 
Buddha  images  that  replicate  the  great  In- 
dian mystic  just  as  faithfully  as  the  Em- 
erald Buddha  does.  Yet  these  are  not  con- 
sidered to  be  even  remotely  in  the  same 
class.  For  one  thing,  Gautama  Buddha  in- 
spired in  his  disciples  a  passion  to  multi- 
ply his  physical  image  by  the  millions, 
whether  or  not  the  proliferating  Buddhas 
were  used  in  temples.  The  oversupply  de- 
values the  vast  majority  of  images.  In 
Thailand,  where  95  percent  of  the  people 
belong  to  the  conservative  Theravada 
branch  of  Buddhism  (the  state  religion), 
the  increasingly  numerous  images  are  typ- 
ically made  from  commonplace  materials 
like  stucco  or  wood,  then  gilded  to  sym- 


A  fabled  bronze  kinnari — half  woman,  half 
swan — is  placed  to  guard  the  gold,  silver, 
and  jewels  adorning  the  palace  and  Tem- 
ple of  the  Emerald  Buddha  (above). 


bolize  Buddhism's  spiritual  wealth.  Only 
an  elite  few  are  sculpted  from  precious 
metals.  One  of  Bangkok's  500  temples 
boasts  a  breathtaking  fifteen-foot  Buddha 
carved  in  solid  gold — five  tons  of  it. 

Vishnu  Takes  Over 

That  the  diminutive  Emerald  Buddha  out- 
ranks even  the  gold  giant  is  partly  because 
of  its  distinctive  material — a  rare  jade  re- 
portedly found  only  in  Siberia  and  along 
the  Burma-China  border.  But  far  more 
important  is  its  extraordinary  history. 
Legend  dates  the  figure  to  about  493  B.C., 
when  a  Buddhist  monk  supposedly  tried 
to  cast  the  master's  image  in  glass,  hoping 
to  avoid  the  larceny  that  gold  or  silver  might 
occasion.  The  monk  failed,  and  Vishnu, 
the  preserver,  took  over;  he  not  only  fin- 
ished the  image  in  seven  days  but  also 
imbued  it  with  supernatural  powers. 
More  credible  opinion  suggests  that  the 


Emerald  Buddha  was  carved  by  an  un- 
known artist  in  northern  India  about  2,000 
years  ago.  Smuggled  to  Ceylon  in  a.d.  257, 
it  spent  the  next  few  centuries  being  stolen 
by  assorted  admirers,  including  a  Bur- 
mese prince  who  wafted  it  eastward  in  a.d. 
657.  By  the  eighth  century,  it  had  some- 
how reached  southern  Siam,  at  that  time 
a  frontier  for  Thai  tribesmen  migrating 
south  from  China. The  Thais  implored  the 
Emerald  Buddha  to  halt  floods  and  fam- 
ines. The  results  were  so  awesome  that 
Thai  princes  kept  stealing  the  image  from 
one  another.  One  of  them  undoubtedly 
stashed  it  in  the  temple  before  the  famous 
lightning  incident  in  1434. 

When  yet  another  prince  then  seized  it 
from  the  temple,  his  elephants  refused  to 
carry  it  to  his  city,  Chiangmai,  and  instead 
headed  for  another  city,  Lampang.  The 
prince  acknowledged  this  sign  of  higher 
authority;  the  Emerald  Buddha  remained 
in  Lampang  for  the  following  33  years. 
Predictably,  the  next  prince  reclaimed  it. 
But  after  84  years  in  Chiangmai,  the  im- 
age was  stolen  again,  this  time  by  Lao- 
tians who  hustled  it  across  the  Mekong 
River  to  Luang  Prabang  and  Vientiane, 
where  it  spent  226  years. 

The  Thais  had  meantime  created  the 
memorable  kingdom  of  Siam  (so  called 
until  1939),  which  flourished  throughout 
the  Chao  Phraya  River  plain  north  of  what 
is  now  Bangkok.  Siam  proved  so  diplo- 
matically adroit  that  it  welcomed  West- 
erners yet  escaped  European  colonization; 
it  was  the  only  country  in  Southeast  Asia 
to  do  so.  And  in  1778,  while  the  American 
Revolution  was  raging,  a  skilled  Thai  gen- 
eral named  Chao  Praya  Chakri  conquered 
Laos  and  recovered  the  Emerald  Buddha. 
Four  years  later,  in  1782,  Chakri  became 
king  of  Siam  and  made  the  Emerald  Bud- 
dha the  centerpiece  of  his  new  dynasty, 
the  Chakri,  which  still  rules  the  country. 

Calling  himself  Rama  I  (the  current  king 
is  Rama  IX),  Chakri  turned  the  hamlet  of 
Bangkok  (meaning  "village  of  the  wild 
plums")  into  a  glittering  imperial  city  with 
a  twenty-seven-word  name  beginning, 
"The  City  of  Gods,  the  great  city,  the  res- 
idence of  the  Emerald  Buddha  .  .  .  ,"  which 
modern  Thais  abbreviate  to  Krung  Thep 
(City  of  Angels).  Like  most  Third  World 
capitals,  today's  City  of  Angels  bears  lit- 
tle resemblance  to  heaven.  Bangkok  (pop- 
ulation five  million)  is  badly  congested, 
polluted,  crime  ridden.  Chronic  guerrilla 
wars  simmer  along  its  borders  with  Burma, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia.  Still,  Thailand  is  far 


In  this  "forbidden"  photograph,  the 
strangely  luminous  Emerald  Buddha  is 
dressed  in  its  rainy-season  garb. 
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Opposite:  A  Buddha  smiles  serenely  out- 
side a  newly  repainted  temple. 


better  off  than  its  neighbors.  It  is  blessed 
with  superb  rice  lands,  a  guaranteed  rain- 
fall, and  massive  natural-gas  deposits.  It 
ranks  just  after  France  as  a  net  exporter 
of  food  and  is  the  world's  third-largest  tin 
producer.  It  has  a  literacy  rate  of  84  per- 
cent. Since  he  became  Rama  IX,  in  1950, 
King  Bhumibol  Adulyadej  has  survived 
eight  coups,  but  Thailand  is  still  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy  and  still  proudly  free 
of  foreign  domination.  The  name  Thai- 
land itself  means  "land  of  the  free." 

To  count  these  blessings,  the  Thais  spent 
much  of  1982  celebrating  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  both 
the  Chakri  dynasty  and  their  capital  city. 
Last  April,  King  Bhumibol  launched  the 
bicentennial  by  sailing  down  the  Chao 
Phraya  River  in  a  swan-shaped  barge, 
leading  a  royal  procession  of  more  than 
fifty  other  intricately  carved  teak  barges, 
newly  gilded  and  powered  by  2, 188  chant- 
ing oarsmen  in  historical  dress.  Countless 
other  events  throughout  the  year  included 
massive  fireworks,  reenactments  of  the 
Ramakien  (the  Thai  version  of  the  Indian 
Ramayana  legend),  and  moonlight  per- 
formances in  front  of  the  Grand  Palace  by 
2,525  khon  dancers — one  for  each  year 
since  Buddha's  death. 

At  the  same  time,  thousands  of  laborers 
spruced  up  Bangkok,  resurfacing  roads, 
planting  shade  trees,  dredging  the  city's 
myriad  klongs  (canals).  Hundreds  of  skilled 
craftsmen  paid  special  attention  to  a  more 
than  $10  million  restoration  of  the  Grand 
Palace — a  sprawling  complex  of  royal  of- 
fices, golden  pagodas,  and  spired  temples 
that  Rama  I  built  to  house  the  Emerald 
Buddha  and  consecrate  the  imperial  city. 

Inside  the  Royal  Chapel 

The  main  target  was  the  main  temple,  Wat 
Phra  Kaeo,  the  beautifully  proportioned 
royal  chapel  that  contains  the  Emerald 
Buddha  and  is  considered  so  sacred  that 
visitors  are  forbidden  to  take  photo- 
graphs, much  less  wear  shoes.  Deter- 
mined to  restore  everything  to  its  original 
condition,  the  artisans  dehumidified  and 
repainted  the  wat's  corroded  murals,  pho- 
tographed the  exact  location  of  hundreds 
of  inlaid  jewels  before  removing  them  for 
cleaning,  and  scraped  all  the  gold  off  doz- 
ens of  angels  and  demons  before  regilding 
them  with  an  ancient  kind  of  glue  made 
of  tree  sap  and  burnt  banana  leaves.  They 
even  replaced  whole  sets  of  crumbling 
Ming  china  by  firing  new  porcelain  with 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  clay  and  glaze. 
From  its  golden  throne,  soaring  thirty- 


Behind  the  mythical  kinnon  a  crew  metic- 
ulously refurbishes  a  soaring  spire  for 
Thailand's  bicentennial.  Right:  Main  tem- 
ple before  and  after  restoration. 


four  feet  above  ground  level,  the  Emerald 
Buddha  gazed  impassively  down  at  the 
hushed  flow  of  workers  and  worshipers. 
Ageless  and  undamaged,  it  escaped  hu- 
man tinkering  and  preserved  its  perma- 
nent inviolability — so  much  so  that  Con- 
noisseur's rare  photograph  of  the  image 
(page  89)  is  probably  the  first  unofficial 
picture  ever  published  in  the  West. 

Indeed,  the  only  person  to  get  physi- 
cally close  to  Thailand's  most  precious  relic 
is  the  king  himself.  The  reason  is  that  Rama 
I  thoughtfully  provided  the  Emerald  Bud- 
dha with  two  changes  of  adornment — a 
royal  ceremonial  vest  for  the  hot  season 
and  a  monkish  robe  for  the  rainy  season. 
King  Rama  III  (1824-51)  offered  a  third 
garment — a  gold-beaded  mantle  for  the 
cold  season.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  reigning 
king  to  make  these  changes  personally  as 
each  new  season  arrives.  In  our  photo- 
graph, the  Emerald  Buddha  is  dressed  for 
the  rainy  season.  Recently,  King  Bhumi- 
bol entered  Wat  Phra  Kaeo  with  an  entou- 
rage of  priests  and  guards,  climbed  hidden 
steps  behind  the  Emerald  Buddha's  throne, 
and  then,  to  the  accompaniment  of  band 
music  and  temple  bells,  carefully  cleaned 
the  image  with  a  pure  white  cloth  and 
somberly  changed  its  garb  to  the  cold- 
weather  cloak. □ 


David  DeVoss  is  Time  magazine's  South- 
east Asia  bureau  chief. 


The  restorers'  main  target 
was  the  sacred  Wat  Phra  Kaeo, 
the  beautifully  proportioned 
royal  chapel  that  contains 
the  Emerald  Buddha. 
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A 

PERFECTIONIST 
AT  PL  AY 


Alexander  Girard's 
wonderful  collection  of 
folk  art  goes  on  display 
at  last  in  Santa  Fe. 

By  Charles  Lockwood 

Photographs 

by  Mark  Schwartz 


A  white-haired  man  crouches  on  the  floor, 
like  a  child  with  its  toys,  moving  bright 
figurines  about  on  top  of  a  beer  carton. 
At  age  seventy-five,  when  most  architects 
have  grown  mannered  and  portentous, 
Alexander  Girard  is  dealing  with  the  sim- 
plest sort  of  visual  wit — a  response  to  the 
profound  human  need  for  order  and  mean- 
ing. He  is  in  the  midst  of  installing  a  se- 
lected 15  percent  of  his  prodigious  col- 
lection of  106,000  pieces  of  folk  art  in  a 
new  wing  at  the  Museum  of  International 
Folk  Art  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  As 


Charles  Lockwood  is  the  author  of  five 
books  on  architecture  and  design,  most 
recently  of  Dream  Palaces. 


Left:  Alexander  Girard  and  a  musical 
angel  in  his  Santa  Fe  garden.  Right:  A 
Peruvian  village  scene  dominated  by  a  yard- 
high  cathedral  of  clay. 

Girard  tenderly  unpacks,  arranges,  and 
rearranges  the  treasures  he  gave  the  mu- 
seum four  years  ago,  he  is  creating  his 
own  memorial.  These  figurines,  toys, 
paintings,  textiles,  and  religious  objects 
make  up  what  is  probably  the  largest  and 
finest  folk-art  collection  in  the  world. 

Soft-spoken  and  unassuming,  Girard 
seems  chiefly  concerned  with  commu- 
nicating his  lifelong  delight  in  folk  art. 
"When  I'm  finished,  I  want  this  gallery 
to  hit  people  over  the  head  and  make  them 
see  folk  art  for  the  first  time,"  he  says 
with  a  gleam  in  his  pale  blue  eyes.  "I  want 
them  to  be  so  surprised  and  so  enchanted 
that  they  will  return  again  and  again." 

If  his  past  points  the  way,  Girard  will 
get  his  wish.  Born  in  New  York  City,  raised 
in  Italy,  educated  as  an  architect  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  he  is  renowned  as  an 
interior  designer  and  graphic  artist  whose 
best-known  works  include  two  dazzling 
New  York  restaurants  (now  closed),  La 
Fonda  del  Sol  and  L'Etoile;  textile  designs 
for  Herman  Miller;  and  the  revamping  of 
all  visual  aspects  of  Braniff  Airlines  in 
1965,  including  brightly  painted  planes. 
Girard  has  also  planned  over  a  dozen  mu- 
seum exhibitions,  among  them  "Textiles 
and  Ornamental  Arts  of  India"  for  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  1955. 

Whatever  he  does,  Girard  always  ex- 
presses his  keen  feeling  for  color,  pattern, 
and  arrangement,  a  sense  of  humor,  and 
a  perfectionist's  attention  to  detail.  He 
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"I  am  embarrassed  to  say 
that  I  would  buy  a  doll  out 
of  a  child's  hands  or  the 
clothes  off  someone's  back." 


has  also  achieved  his  dream  of  "being 
able  to  make  a  living  doing  things  1  want 
to  do,  in  the  way  1  want  them  done. "  Thus, 
while  his  career  paralleled  the  rise  and 
acceptance  of  modern  architecture  in  the 
United  States,  he  steadfastly  avoided  pure 
functionalism  in  interior  design,  instead 
using  color  and  texture  to  give  his  homes, 
offices,  and  restaurants  a  visual  sensuous- 
ness  and  joyous  spirit  that  he  calls  "aes- 
thetic functionalism." 

Girard  was  an  early  admirer  of  folk  art. 
"Folk  artists  are  not  consciously  trying 
to  create  or  make  tourist  souvenirs,"  he 
says.  "They  simply  want  to  communicate 
the  human  individuality  and  creativity  that 
they  could  not  express  otherwise  in  their 
often  harsh  daily  lives.  But  once  they  start 
copying  a  certain  artistic  style,  even  if  it 
originated  as  folk  art,  their  work  loses  its 
meaning." 

A  Dizzyfying  Richness 

In  the  early  1930s,  Girard  bought  his  first 
folk-art  object,  a  Mexican  pottery  horse 
found  in  a  New  York  toy  store.  But  he 
"really  got  hooked"  on  folk  art  in  1939, 
during  a  long  Mexican  vacation  with  his 
wife,  Susan.  "Outside  the  big  cities,  in 
the  remote  towns  and  hinterlands,  the 
peasants  were  still  making  marvelous  tex- 
tiles, wooden  and  fabric  dolls,  and  brightly 
painted  clay  figurines,"  Girard  recalls.  "I 
had  never  encountered  such  visual  rich- 
ness before.  Everything  seemed  magical. 
It  was  dizzyfying.  I  didn't  realize  then  that 
the  objects  were  folk  art.  They  were  sim- 
ply things  I  couldn't  live  without." 

Girard' s  friends  did  not  share  his  en- 
thusiasm. "When  we  displayed  some  of 
these  figurines  and  textiles  at  home,  peo- 
ple thought  we  were  crazy,"  he  says,  add- 
ing philosophically,  "Either  you  'get'  folk 
art  or  you  don't."  Slowly  he  acquired  more 
pieces  in  the  late  1930s  and  1940s,  usually 
during  trips  to  Mexico  with  Susan  and 
once,  in  the  1950s,  with  the  designers  Ray 
and  Charles  Eames.  "I  visited  shops,"  he 
recalls.  "I  searched  through  markets.  Oc- 
casionally I  bought  a  doll  out  of  a  child's 
hands  or  the  clothes  off  someone's  back, 
although  I  am  embarrassed  to  say  this  now. 


Top  left:  A  Portuguese  Last  Supper.  Left: 
A  Pueblo  Indian  storyteller.  Right:  Flor- 
ence, painted  by  Father  Trejo  of  the  Yu- 
catan; Girard' s  favorite  acquisition. 
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I  never  knew  where  I  would  find  some- 
thing. One  afternoon  I  stepped  into  a  bar 
in  the  Yucatan  and  saw  this  large  painting 
of  Florence,  with  the  campanile  and  the 
baptistry  dome  in  the  background  and  three 
people  in  the  foreground.  But  why  were 
they  dressed  like  Mexican  peasants?  The 
artist,  I  found  out,  was  a  priest  born  in 
Mexico  who  had  visited  Florence  and 
painted  the  scene  from  memory.  It's  my 
favorite  item  in  the  entire  collection." 

During  the  1930s  and  1940s,  Girard  often 
faced  more  difficulties  getting  his  pur- 
chases home  than  he  did  finding  them  in 
the  first  place.  Shipping  involved  a  lot  of 
breakage.  "So,  in  1939  we  drove  to  Mex- 
ico in  a  large  sedan  from  which  the  back- 
seat had  been  removed.  By  the  time  we 
returned,  the  inside  of  the  car  was  filled 
to  the  roof  with  folk  art,  and  the  border 
police  were  sure  we  were  smugglers." 

As  Girard  started  traveling  to  South 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s,  looking  for  folk  art  for  interior 
designs  and  museum  exhibitions,  he  bought 
more  and  more  for  himself.  His  own  col- 
lection was  becoming  formidable.  How- 
ever, because  he  was  accumulating  folk 
art  simply  for  its  appeal  to  his  own  eye, 
the  collection  has  its  weaknesses.  Girard 
passed  up  many  nineteenth-century  dolls, 
toys,  and  textiles  that  have  vanished  by 
now.  While  his  collection  is  noted  for  its 
Mexican  material,  he  has  relatively  few 
Chinese  and  Japanese  objects.  Some  ex- 
perts think,  too,  that  he  has  sometimes 
been  carried  away  by  his  urge  to  buy  things 
by  the  dozen,  such  as  a  few  hundred  nearly 
identical  green  ceramic  cacti. 

For  someone  who  did  not  consider  him- 
self a  collector  until  the  1970s,  Girard  al- 
ways displayed  a  keen  sense  of  mission. 
When  he  traveled,  no  village  was  too  re- 
mote if  he  thought  he  could  find  some 
good  "stuff."  Back  home,  he  and  Susan 
carefully  catalogued  and  stored  each  item. 

The  Girards  have  always  been  fiercely 
protective  of  their  collection.  "In  the  late 
1950s,"  Susan  recalls,  "several  years  after 
the  family  moved  to  Santa  Fe,  I  asked  our 
daughter,  Sansi,  what  she  would  do  if  her 
parents  died  suddenly.  When  she  told  me 
she'd  take  some  of  the  art  to  the  front  of 
the  governor's  palace  and  sell  it  to  tour- 
ists, just  like  the  Indians,  Sandro  and  I 
decided  to  form  the  Girard  Foundation  to 
keep  the  collection  intact."  In  1978,  the 


Girards  donated  it  to  the  Museum  of  In- 
ternational Folk  Art,  ending  nearly  six 
years  of  negotiations.  "I  thought  about 
museums  in  New  York  City,"  Girard  says. 
"I  thought  about  the  Smithsonian.  But 
then  I  realized  the  collection  would  get 
lost  in  such  vast  museums." 

As  part  of  the  agreement  with  the  Gir- 
ards, the  state  of  New  Mexico,  which  runs 
the  museum,  appropriated  $1,500,000  to 
build  the  10,500-square-foot  Girard 
Foundation  Collection  Gallery,  accepted 
the  gift  without  any  endowment,  and  gave 
Girard  control  of  the  installation  of  the 
first  exhibit,  which  is  expected  to  stay  up 
for  five  to  ten  years. 

Early  in  1979,  Girard  went  to  work  at 
the  museum.  "I  didn't  have -any  plan.  I 


Left:  A  French  music  box,  1880.  Above: 
A  Nigerian  wall  hanging,  1960.  Below: 
Beadwork  dolls,  African  and  Zuni. 


just  unpacked  the  stuff  and  improvised  as 
I  went  along."  Relying  on  intuition,  Gir- 
ard studied  a  corner  or  a  particular  spot 
in  the  75-by- 140-foot  main  room,  made 
temporary  platforms  of  piles  of  empty  beer 
cartons  and  pieces  of  Styrofoam,  and  ar- 
ranged the  folk  art  on  them.  "This  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  exhibitions  I've 
ever  done,"  he  admits,  "and  selecting  the 
best  15  percent  of  the  collection  was  just 
part  of  the  problem.  Having  to  adhere  to 
the  museum's  closing  time  was  very  un- 
settling. Sometimes  I'd  be  in  the  midst  of 
a  creative  burst  when  five  o'clock  came 
around,  and  I  had  to  leave." 

To  the  staff's  increasing  dismay,  the 
opening  date  for  the  Girard  collection  kept 
slipping  away,  from  the  summer  of  1^81 
to  April  1982  to  December.  Girard  won't 
talk  about  the  delays,  but  his  wife  will. 


Sometimes  he  has  been 
carried  away  by  his  urge 
to  buy  things  by  the  dozen, 
like  a  few  hundred  green 
ceramic  cacti. 
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"Folk  art  was  a  way 
to  recapture  the  spirit  of 
discovery  we  experience  as 
children,  and  then  lose." 


"These  bureaucrats  don't  realize  that  they 
can't  rush  a  genius  like  Sandro,"  she  says 
bitterly.  "Sometimes  I  wish  that  we'd  never 
left  our  collection  to  that  museum." 

The  museum  has  its  own  view  of  these 
postponements.  "He's  like  a  little  kid 
playing  in  a  sandbox,"  grumbles  one  for- 
mer museum  official,  "and  he's  dragging 
the  thing  out,  because  he  doesn't  know 
what  he  will  do  once  he's  finished."  Oth- 
ers are  equally  outspoken.  "We  got  his 
collection,"  says  one  official,  "because 
we  were  the  only  museum  to  put  up  with 
years  of  their  on-again-off-again  negoti- 
ations and  their  often  unreasonable  de- 
mands. Originally  they  wanted  space  to 
display  the  entire  collection  at  once.  Since 
we  signed  the  gift  agreement  four  years 
ago,  I've  never  seen  two  more  ungrateful 
people,  considering  the  state's  generous 
funding  and  all  the  volunteer  help." 

Fortunately  these  squabbles  have  not 
impaired  Girard's  creativity.  The  Girard 
Foundation  Collection  Gallery  is  one  of 
his  masterpieces,  and  it  is  quite  unlike 
other  museum  exhibitions.  He  is  more  in- 
terested in  visual  excitement  than  in  ed- 
ucation, and  the  gallery  shimmers  with 
colors.  A  playful  floor  plan  makes  simply 
walking  through  the  hall  a  whimsical  ex- 
perience. Intimate  alcoves  contain  such 
marvels  as  a  turn-of-the-century  group  of 
Chinese  household  deities  rescued  from  a 
San  Francisco  Chinatown  store  that  closed, 
or  puppets  from  India  standing  in  front  of 
the  country  scene  on  a  painted  backdrop 
bought  from  a  street  photographer  in  Delhi. 

A  Child's-Eye  View 

The  installations  are  as  playful  as  the  floor 
plan.  A  rocking  horse  gallops  on  one  dis- 
play case;  a  wooden  donkey  perches  on  a 
brass  pole.  Eight  American  flags  woven 
by  Navajo  Indians  hang  just  below  the 
fourteen-foot  ceiling.  Some  display  cases 
are  child  height,  forcing  adults  to  bend 
down  for  a  close  look. 

Throughout  the  gallery,  Girard  has  cre- 
ated "habitat  groups,"  or  vignettes  with 
thousands  of  human  figures  in  realistic 
contexts,  instead  of  lining  them  up  chro- 
nologically or  according  to  the  medium. 
In  one  case,  rag  dolls  eat  a  miniature 

Left:  A  Peruvian  Adam  and  Eve  partake 
of  the  apple.  Right:  Model  of  a  Mexican 
Day  of  the  Dead  altar. 


Christmas  dinner  in  a  dining  room  of  doll- 
house  furniture.  Nearby,  several  dozen 
Mexican  clay  figurines  attend  a  christen- 
ing, with  a  priest  doll,  an  infant  doll,  and 
guest  dolls  outside  the  door  of  the  model 
church.  Their  diminishing  size  as  they  stand 
farther  and  farther  from  the  open  door 
creates  the  illusion  of  perspective. 

Of  all  Girard's  vignettes,  the  most  am- 
bitious is  a  Peruvian  village  with  a  few 
dozen  clay  houses,  several  churches,  and 
a  magnificent  three-foot-tall  Baroque  ca- 
thedral, its  two  towers  tilting  in  opposite 
directions.  Hundreds  of  figurines — "peo- 
ple," as  Girard  calls  them — throng  the 
streets,  some  standing  at  food  stalls,  some 
watching  street  musicians,  others  forming 
a  vast  religious  procession  on  its  way  to 
the  cathedral.  "This  was  the  single  most 
difficult  part  of  the  exhibition  for  me  to 
compose,"  he  says,  "because  I  wanted 
visitors  to  see  the  town  from  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  case.  I'd  set  up  one  section 
and  it  would  look  all  right,  but  when  I  ran 
around  to  the  other  window  it  wasn't  right. 
After  three  weeks  of  rearranging  the  peo- 
ple and  raising  or  lowering  the  buildings, 
the  town  finally  worked." 

Although  Girard  usually  thinks  about 
his  exhibition  in  these  visual  terms,  he 
wanted  to  convey  a  serious  message  about 
the  "similarities  between  all  the  world's 
peoples."  Japanese  and  Mexican  dolls 
stand  opposite  one  another;  a  vast  market 
scene  is  filled  with  food  sellers,  miniature 
food  and  charcoal  vendors,  and  horses  and 
carts  made  in  Mexico,  Peru,  southern  It- 
aly, and  Portugal.  On  a  "cross-cultural" 
wall,  Girard  hangs  a  French  cemetery 
wreath,  an  East  Indian  patta,  and  bags 
made  by  American  Indians,  to  show  how 
different  peoples  worked  with  beads. 

Why  did  Alexander  Girard  devote  so 
much  of  his  life  to  collecting  folk  art?  Was 
it  to  preserve  something  few  had  admired 
until  lately?  "Not  really.  Folk  art  is  fragile 
to  begin  with.  Besides,  preserving  art  is 
impossible.  The  finest  paintings  in  the 
greatest  museums  are  slowly  deteriorat- 
ing, no  matter  what  we  think  we  can  do. 

"No,  I  bought  this  stuff  to  spark  my 
own  creativity,  but  that's  not  the  only  rea- 
son folk  art  became  my  obsession.  I  think 
that  I  saw  it  as  a  way  to  recapture  all  the 
wonderful  enthusiasm  and  the  spirit  of 
discovery  that  we  experience  as  children, 
but  generally  lose  as  we  grow  older.  "□ 
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BOOKVALUE 

The  latest  American  best-seller  you  paid  $3.95 

for  in  1961  may  be  worth  $75  today,  and  three  times  that 

if  you  happened  to  keep  the  jacket. 

By  Robin  Duthy 


Whereas  American  and  British  literature 
often  seem  to  have  shared  a  rather  formal 
elegance  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
over  the  course  of  the  twentieth  a  pecu- 
liarly American  style  developed  in  the 
United  States.  The  racy  new  idiom  of  this 
century  had  a  sharp  edge.  pace.  wit.  color, 
depth:  it  is  no  wonder  the  works  of  its 
practitioners  are  avidly  collected  today. 

There  are  two  quite  distinct  markets  for 
modern  American  first  editions.  The  larger 
of  them,  accounting  for  about  80  percent 
of  turnover,  is  concerned  with  medium- 
quality  books  bought  by  modest  collec- 
tors at  between  S100  and  S500.  Apart  from 
a  few  high  spots,  there  has  been  little 
growth  in  this  market  since  1975.  The  re- 
maining 20  percent  is  dominated  by  a  group 
of  wealthy,  often  eccentric  book  lovers 
willing  to  pay  astonishing  prices  for  cop- 
ies of  the  very  same  books  that  others  buy 
cheap  —provided  they  are  in  sparkling-new 
condition.  Prices  for  books  in  this  cate- 
gory have  risen  over  200  percent  and  are 
still  climbing. 

No  matter  how  widespread  the  corre- 
lation between  first  and  best  may  be,  it 
makes  no  sense  in  the  case  of  first  edi- 
tions; yet  what  book  collectors  seem  to 
value  is  primacy  for  its  own  sake.  They 
like  to  feel  that  the  first  edition  they  hold 
in  their  hands  is  the  same  as  the  one  the 
author  handled  when  it  was  fresh  from  the 
press.  But  such  feelings  do  not  commend 
themselves  to  noncollectors  as  good  rea- 
sons for  spending  510,000  for  a  work 
available  in  paperback. 

There  can  be  "good"  reasons  for  buy- 
ing a  first  edition.  These  would  presum- 
ably include  cases  where  the  text  was 
changed  in  all  subsequent  editions  or  where 
the  printing,  binding,  or  some  other  phys- 
ical characteristic  was  exceptionally  fine. 
But  collectors  of  modern  first  editions  do 
not  offer  such  explanations.  For  them  a 
first  edition  brings  to  life  a  moment  in  the 


Robin  Duthy  is  the  editor  oj  the  Alterna- 
tive Investment  Report. 


F.  Scott  Rizgerald 


ALL  THE  SAQ 
YOUNG  MEN 


F- SCOTT  FITZGERALD 


history  of  human  communication,  and  the 
mysterious  thrill  that  provides  suffices. 

A  key  question  must  be  answered  by 
anyone  considering  first  editions  for  in- 
vestment. Will  collectors  buy  fast  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  the  avalanche  of  print 
now  threatening  to  engulf  us  all?  Over 
75.000  new  titles  are  published  in  the 
English  language  every  year.  Even  with 
an  average  edition  of  only  1.500.  that 
means  a  billion  more  first  editions  avail- 


Fitzgerald,  a  blue-chip  investment.  The 
novel  (above,  left),  $600-$850  in  dust 
jacket;  an  autographed  copy  of  stories 
(below)  sold  at  Christie's  for  $3,400. 


able  by  the  end  of  the  1980s.  Though  most 
titles  in  the  trade  and  technical  sector  are 
of  no  interest  to  collectors,  it  is  surprising 
how  many  nonfiction  subjects — including 
the  literature  of  television,  computers, 
space  travel,  economics,  chemistry,  and 
so  on — are  now  seriously  collected. 

In  the  literary  field  the  flood  may  even 
be  abating  a  little  as  publishers  find  they 
cannot  break  even  on  works  by  minor  nov- 
elists. Of  the  hundreds  of  novelists  still 
published,  very  few  will  be  in  print  in  ten 
years'  time,  fewer  still  in  fifty.  One  of  the 
attractions  of  the  literary  field  is  that  col- 
lectors can  exercise  their  own  taste  and 
judgment.  They  can  buy  first  editions  in- 
expensively as  they  come  out,  and  if  they 
spot  the  big  prizewinners  of  the  future  and 
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keep  the  books  in  mint  condition  they  may 
make  some  useful  profits. 

Investors  should  be  careful  not  to  fall 
prey  to  the  pseudo-first-edition  industry 
now  flourishing  in  the  United  States.  The 
idea  is  to  create  small  limited  editions  where 
the  ordinary  first  edition  of  an  established 
author  would  be  too  large  to  arouse  any 
real  interest  among  collectors.  The  first 
printing  of  a  new  novel  by  John  Updike  is 
as  high  as  65,000.  In  such  cases  the  pub- 
lishers do  well  to  create  a  rare  edition  that 
will  appeal  to  collectors.  It  may  be  limited 
to  one  or  two  hundred  copies  and  priced 
at  around  $75.  Just  as  on  the  stock  market, 
if  the  marketing  is  handled  right,  the  issue 
will  be  oversubscribed  and  the  books  will 
go  to  a  premium  at  once. 

UNCONSCIOUS  GOALS 

Small  publishing  houses  unconnected  with 
the  author's  main  publisher  will  some- 
times pester  the  author  for  a  minor  work 
that  they  can  turn  into  a  limited  edition. 
Although  the  resulting  works  are  sup- 
posed to  be  fine  press  items  over  whose 
production  extra-special  care  is  taken,  the 
quality  is  sometimes  mediocre.  In  such 
cases  publishers  can  play  on  the  obsession 
with  completeness  that  many  collectors 
display.  In  the  stamp  world,  albums  are 
sometimes  preprinted  with  squares  ready 
to  receive  the  stamps  of  a  particular  set. 
As  stamp  collectors  hate  to  see  blank  spaces 
gaping  at  them  from  the  page,  so  book 
collectors  aim  at  a  complete  collection  of 
one  or  more  authors.  They  constitute  a 
ready-made  market  for  these  editions. 
Completeness  is  the  unconscious  though 
rarely  attainable  goal  of  all  collecting. 

The  physical  as  well  as  the  literary  du- 
rability of  first  editions  is  also  a  matter 
investors  should  consider.  The  overall 
quality  of  paper  has  been  declining  ever 
since  it  began  to  be  made  from  wood  pulp 
instead  of  rag  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  some  instances  the  acid  content  is  now 
so  high  that  certain  books  are  forecast  to 
"self-destruct"  within  fifty  years.  Paper 
can  now  be  deacidified  by  treatment  with 
special  gases,  and  owners  of  valuable  books 
printed  on  poor-quality  paper  should  take 
that  precaution.  In  the  long  run,  however, 
the  problem  will  be  a  more  serious  one  for 
librarians  than  for  investors. 

The  whole  book  market  is  increasingly 
dominated  by  the  question  of  condition. 
Any  collector  will  naturally  prefer  a  copy 
of  a  book  in  fine,  clean  condition  to  one 
in  such  poor  shape  that  the  dealers  ironi- 
cally describe  it  as  a  "reading  copy  only.  " 


Nevertheless,  the  premium  that  collectors 
are  willing  to  pay  for  superb  copies  has 
risen  to  a  point  of  absurdity.  It  has  also, 
in  the  case  of  twentieth-century  first  edi- 
tions, inaugurated  the  cult  of  the  dust 
jacket.  Premiums  of  1,000  percent  and 
over  have  been  paid  for  copies  of  a  book 
with  its  wrapper  in  near-perfect  condi- 
tion, giving  the  wrapper  a  value  ten  times 
that  of  the  book  inside  it.  Some  dealers 
predict  a  decline  in  this  obsessional  be- 


Cats  Cradle 

a  novi**,.  KURT  V0NNEGUT ,  JR. 


havior  on  the  grounds  that  copies  in  top 
condition,  with  dust  jacket,  are  seen  less 
often  in  the  market.  If  the  material  is  not 
there  to  collect,  they  reason,  people  will 
lose  interest  and  prices  will  fall. 

The  "greats."  including  Ernest  Hem- 
ingway, Scott  Fitzgerald,  William  Faulk- 
ner, and  John  Steinbeck,  and  "escapist" 
literature  are  the  two  areas  of  twentieth- 
century  American  writing  that  have  at- 
tracted most  collectors  during  the  last 
decade.  Although  more  of  them  appear  to 
be  going  for  the  "greats,"  there  does  not. 
strangely  enough,  appear  to  have  been  any 
overall  increase  in  prices.  For  example. 
William  Faulkner  is  often  regarded  as  a 
market  barometer.  At  least  fifty  collect- 
ible Faulkner  items  are  sold  every  year  at 
auction,  but  after  the  top  10  percent  are 
eliminated  on  the  grounds  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  unique  or  exceptional  items 
that  would  distort  the  sample,  prices  turn 
out  to  have  declined  by  20  percent  since 
1975.  Over  the  same  period  Hemingway 
prices  have  crept  up  by  20  percent.  Stein- 
beck has  marked  time;  prices  for  Robert 
Frost  have  reflected  a  switch  of  interest 
toward  Ginsberg  and  the  avant-garde  poets. 
Fitzgerald  seems  to  have  performed  best, 
with  an  unquantifiable  jump  in  both  the 
top  and  middle  ranges.  Whenever  such  a 
book  as  The  Great  Gatsby  becomes  a  film. 


Left:  Early  Vonnegut,  $75-$  100  in  dust 
jacket.  Below:  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs  and 
one  of  the  best-sellers  of  1914,  worth  up  to 
$5,000  with  dust  jacket,  $1,250  without. 


prices  for  the  first  edition  tend  to  move 
up.  Investors  can  anticipate  this  effect  to 
their  advantage. 

Collectors  looking  for  performance  from 
their  first  editions  would  do  well  to  avoid 
books  offered  at  under  $100 — 95  percent 
of  such  books  are  either  on  the  way  down 
or  will  remain  static  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  other  5  percent  may  be  on  the 
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Autobiography 


OF 


ALICE  B.  TOKLAS 


I  L  L  U  S  T  R  A  T  F.  O 


Alice  B.  Toklas  at  the  door,  photograph  by  Man  Ray 


Harcourt,  Brace  3nd  Company 

NEW  YORK 


way  up,  but  you  need  flair,  clairvoyant 
powers,  or  both  to  select  the  right  mate- 
rial. What  the  market  seems  to  be  saying 
is  that  it  has  decided  to  ignore  the  items 
offered  at  under  $50,  while  those  bearing 
a  high  price  are  of  recognized  interest  and 
may  grow  further.  Most  of  the  books  that 
fetched  $500  or  more  in  1975  will  now 
have  reached  $1 ,500-$2,000. 

"Escapist"  literature,  the  other  recent 
growth  field,  includes  science  fiction,  de- 
tective stories,  and  fantasies  ranging  from 
Edgar  Rice  Burroughs's  Tarzan  of  the  Apes 
to  Anne  McCaffrey's  dragon  stories  of  the 
1970s,  and  such  British  works  as  Tolkien's 
The  Lord  of  the  Rings  and  Adams's  Water- 
ship  Down.  Such  masters  of  the  detective 
story  as  Raymond  Chandler  and  Dashiell 
Hammett  are  bought  by  collectors  of  a  less 
literary  bent.  Here  the  cult  of  the  dust  jacket 
begins  to  make  sense.  Most  of  these  books, 
not  originally  published  as  paperbacks,  had 
lurid  covers  with  gaudy,  lascivious  ladies 
in  transparent  lingerie  smoking  cigarettes 
or  fending  off  gun-toting  private  eyes. 
Cover  art  can  seldom  have  been  cruder, 
but  it  calls  up  the  memory  of  a  racy,  tough, 
and  simple  America  to  which  many  look 
back  with  growing  affection. 

Other  big  names  in  this  field  whose  first 
editions  are  sought  after  are  Ellcry  Queen, 
Ross  Macdonald,  John  D.  MacDonald,  and 
Mickey  Spillane.  There  are  no  guaran- 
tees, however,  that  these  names  will  ap- 
pear in  the  charts  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. Back  in  the  1930s  every  collector 


Above:  The  inscription  from  the  author, 
Gertrude  Stein,  raises  this  copy  far  above 
its  normal  $250-$350.  Below:  An  allegedly 
obscene  classic  of  1934,  $5,000-$7,500, 
with  jacket  design  by  the  young  Maurice 
Girodias. 

owned  some  works  by  Booth  Tarkington 
and  Joseph  Hergesheimer;  their  names  are 
hardly  remembered  by  the  collectors  of 
today.  Even  the  list  of  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ners, all  of  them  illustrious  in  their  day, 
seems  to  contain  more  has-beens  than 
household  names.  Recent  winners  like  Isaac 


tropic  of  Can 


Bashevis  Singer  and  Elias  Canetti  seem  to 
their  admirers  certain  to  be  tomorrow's 
classics,  yet  it  is  likely  that  they  will  be 
downgraded  by  the  next  generation. 

THE  VALUE  OF  OBITUARIES 

The  literary  world  operates  like  a  team  of 
coroners  performing  endless  autopsies  on 
the  work  of  dead  authors  (as  well  as  pre- 
liminary vivisections),  pausing  from  time 
to  time  to  announce  a  revised  verdict.  The 
revised  verdicts  mean  changes  in  literary 
status  and  market  price.  Since  fashion  is 
so  fickle,  it  may  in  the  end  require  more 
luck  than  judgment  to  pick  out  the  rising 
stars  of  the  next  century.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  price  cycle,  well  known  to  dealers, 
through  which  most  authors  move.  Their 
reputations  grow  during  their  lifetimes, 
peaking  shortly  after  they  die.  Flattering 
obituaries  draw  into  the  market  collectors 
who  had  been  barely  aware  of  their  work, 
and  the  resulting  boom  can  last  some  five 
years.  That,  say  the  cynics,  is  the  time  to 
sell  your  collection  of  that  author,  since  a 
period  of  stagnation  or  even  falling  prices 
ensues,  often  lasting  twenty  years  or  more. 

Sooner  or  later  literature  departments 
in  universities,  in  permanent  need  of  ne- 
glected or  undervalued  writers,  come  to 
the  rescue.  Postgraduate  students  must  have 
subjects  for  doctoral  theses,  and  so  inter- 
esting discoveries  or  rediscoveries  are 
made.  Several  minor  English  novelists  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  recently  re- 
rated  thanks  to  such  studies,  and  many  of 
the  byways  of  twentieth-century  literature 
are  now  being  explored.  Texas  authors  of 
"derrick  fiction,"  such  as  Larry  Mc- 
Murtry  and  William  Brammer,  whose  work 
deals  with  the  radical  transformation  of 
Texas  society  in  the  wake  of  the  oil  boom, 
are  a  case  in  point. 

Quite  apart  from  its  literary  merit,  a 
first  edition's  value  is  often  affected  by 
association,  whether  with  the  author  him- 
self or  some  previous  collector.  The 
slightest  connection  with  the  author  is  au- 
tomatically interesting.  A  presentation  copy 
inscribed  and  signed  will  raise  the  value 
considerably.  If  the  recipient  was  also  fa- 
mous, the  value  rises  yet  further.  Some 
authors  sign  their  work  freely;  others  are 
loath  to  do  so,  and  that  rarity  enhances 
the  value  of  the  few  signed. 

T.  S.  Eliot  signed  quite  freely  but  usu- 
ally made  it  clear  that  it  was  a  solicited 
signature  by  putting  "inscribed  for  X"  in 
front  of  it.  A  sharp-witted  collector  once 
put  a  book  of  his  verse  under  his  nose  in 
a  New  York  bookstore  in  the  1950s  and 
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when  Eliot  asked  to  whom  it  should  be 
inscribed,  replied,  "Oh,  just  put  'To  Allen 
Ginsberg.'  "  Eliot  wrote  what  he  was 
asked,  and  there  came  into  being  an  en- 
tirely spurious  but  very  valuable  presen- 
tation copy. 

Books  can  also  acquire  a  kind  of  pedi- 
gree by  passing  through  famous  collec- 
tions, many  indeed  coming  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  the  collection  of  which 
they  were  once  a  part.  The  Stockhausen 
collection,  for  example,  sold  in  1974,  was 
renowned  for  the  superb  condition  of  its 
books.  Thus,  to  own  "the  Stockhausen 
copy"  of  any  title  confers  a  cachet  on  the 
book  forevermore.  The  idea  is  that  since 
everyone  knew  Stockhausen  to  be  a  most 
discriminating  collector,  some  part  of  his 
reputation  rubs  off  on  the  new  owner. 

One  problem  investors  hardly  need 
bother  with  is  forgeries.  Luckily,  the  forg- 
ery of  books  presents  fiendish  problems. 
To  produce  a  successful  forgery  it  is  nec- 
essary to  imitate  every  detail  of  a  book — 
the  paper,  ink,  type,  endpapers,  and  bind- 
ing, for  a  start — in  such  a  way  that  labo- 
ratory tests  could  not  show  it  up  for  what 
it  is.  Such  an  undertaking  is  uncommon; 
the  activities  of  forgers  in  the  book  field 
have  been  confined  mainly  to  doctoring 
books  in  poor  condition,  replacing  miss- 
ing leaves,  and  so  on. 

It  is  usually  books  much  older  than  those 
considered  here  that  receive  such  atten- 
tion, so  collectors  of  first  editions  need 
not  worry  unduly.  Given  the  thousands  of 


Above:  Steinbeck  and  one  of  his  early  suc- 
cesses, worth  $400-$750  in  dust  jacket. 


Current  prices  for  selected  first  editions 
by  American  writers,  with  dust  jackets  (as 
listed  in  The  Book  Collector's  Handbook 
of  Values,  by  Van  Allen  Bradley,  Putnam, 
1982-83  edition): 

Dangling  Man,  by  Saul  Bellow,  $350-$450. 
Tarzan  of  the  Apes,  by  Edgar  Rice  Bur- 
roughs, $3,000-$5,000. 
Sister  Carrie,  by  Theodore  Dreiser,  $  1 ,500. 
As  I  Lay  Dying,  by  William  Faulkner, 
$750-$850. 

The  Great  Gatsbv,  by  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald, 
$3,000-$4,000. 

Howl  and  Other  Poems,  by  Allen  Gins- 
berg, $250-$300. 

Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage,  by  Zane  Grey, 
$200-$300. 


TORTILLA 
FLAT 


The  Maltese  Falcon,  by  Dashiell  Ham- 
mett,  $2,000-$2,500. 
Rocket  Ship  Galileo,  by  Robert  A.  Hein- 
lein,  $300-$350. 

Catch-22,  by  Joseph  Heller,  $300-$4()0. 
A  Farewell  to  Arms,  by  Ernest  Heming- 
way, $500-$600. 

Main  Street,  by  Sinclair  Lewis,  $400-$500. 
The  Naked  and  the  Dead,  by  Norman 
Mailer,  $250-$325. 

The  Moviegoer,  by  Walker  Percy,  $250- 
$400. 

Pernod,  by  Booth  Tarkington,  $1,000 
$1,500. 

The  Day  of  the  Locust,  by  Nathanacl  West, 
$500-$600. 

Look  Homeward,  Angel,  by  Thomas  Wolfe, 
$500-$750. 


extra  dollars  buyers  will  pa\  for  a  book 
with  a  fine  dust  jacket,  forgers  would  no 
doubt  have  found  time  to  print  up  some 
extra  jackets  were  it  not  for  the  awkward 
fact  that  a  worn  book  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  a  pristine  wrapper. 

Nevertheless,  buyers  should  take  basic 
precautions.  Specialist  bibliographies 
covering  most  modern  editions  are  avail- 
able: these  enable  the  prospective  buyer 
to  collate  the  book — that  is,  verify  that 
the  right  number  of  leaves,  illustrations, 
and  so  on  are  present. 

AUCTIONEERS  AND  INTEGRITY 

Some  buyers  are  prepared  to  leave  bids 
with  an  auctioneer  if  they  cannot  attend 
the  sale,  but  others  have  found  that  in  doing 
so  they  end  up  paying  the  exact  amount 
of  the  limit  they  left.  Auctioneers  here 
face  the  same  old  conflict  between  their 
loyalties  to  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  as  well 
as  a  heavy  strain  on  their  own  integrity. 
If  a  seller  agrees  with  the  auctioneer  to  a 
reserve  of  $500  and  a  collector  leaves  a 
bid  of  $1,000,  many  auctioneers  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  take  bids  off  the 
chandelier  and  knock  it  down  at  $1,000 
even  though,  with  no  genuine  competition 
in  the  room,  the  collector  should  have  got 
the  lot  for  $500.  In  such  an  event,  the 
auctioneer  makes  more  both  in  selling 
commission  and  buyer's  premium;  he  may 
tell  himself  he  has  discharged  his  duty  (after 
a  fashion)  to  the  vendor,  and  he  may  soothe 
his  conscience  vis-a-vis  the  buyer  by  con- 
vincing himself  the  item  was  probahh 
worth  that  sum  anyway. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  that  is  what  many 
collectors  believe  goes  on.  and  they  don't 
like  to  leave  bids.  A  reasonable  alternative 
is  to  pay  10  percent  of  the  hammer  price 
to  a  dealer,  who  in  return  will  give  his 
professional  opinion  on  the  lot.  attend  the 
sale  and  bid  in  person,  collate  the  book, 
and  deal  subsequently  with  the  auction- 
eers in  the  event  of  any  queries.  Since 
dealers'  rings  are  sometimes  quite  active 
at  book  auctions  and  bidding  by  private 
collectors  is  often  run  up  by  the  trade  al- 
most as  a  matter  of  principle,  a  collector 
buying  through  a  dealer  may  be  getting 
what  he  wanted  at  a  far  lower  price  (even 
including  the  10  percent)  than  he  would 
have  had  to  pay  others  ise 

The  outlook  for  the  star  items  in  this 
market  remains  bright.  However,  while 
prices  for  the  majority  of  modern  first 
editions  may  rise  and  fall  with  literary 
fashion,  the  overall  pattern  for  the  ll>X(k 
should  be  one  of  slow  but  steady  grow  th 
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ICE  FOLLY 

The  season  may  be  bleak,  the  economy  dreary. 
It's  time  to  turn  back  the  clock  to  the  most  glorious 
of  forgotten  confections,  the  baked  Alaska. 

By  Reeves  van  Hettinga 


Of  all  desserts,  baked  Alaska  most  em- 
bodies the  spirit  of  extravagance  and  pa- 
nache. Crepes  suzette  are  delicious,  but 
after  all  the  fuss,  they  remain  liqueur- 
soaked  pancakes.  Cherries  Jubilee  cele- 
brates the  apotheosis  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  British  Empire;  yet,  stripped  of 
these  grand  associations,  it  is  just  another 
fruit  sundae.  Many  former  entremets  de 
luxe  have  passed  unmourned  into  obliv- 
ion. Where  are  they  now — coupe  Emma 
Calve,  bombe  Alhambral  Perished,  aban- 
doned. Still  others  have  simply  priced 
themselves  off  the  dessert  trolley.  Peches 
au  Chateau  Laf he -Rothschild,  for  in- 
stance, calls  for  an  entire  bottle  of  that 
precious  wine. 

To  remember  actually  ordering  a  baked 
Alaska  in  a  restaurant  is  a  bit  like  recalling 
a  trip  in  a  Pullman  drawing  room;  it  com- 
bined glamour  and  excess.  My  first  time 
was  in  New  York,  in  the  palm  court  of  the 
Hotel  Marguery,  on  Park  Avenue.  The 
building  has  long  since  been  replaced  by 
the  glass  tower  of  some  corporate  giant, 
but  the  confection  remains  indestructibly 
in  my  memory.  My  last  encounter  took 
place  on  a  New  Year's  Eve  in  Berlin  some 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  ambience  could 
not  have  been  more  appropriate.  Some- 
how the  Haus  Wien,  on  the  Kurfiirsten- 
damm,  had  survived  intact  the  Kaiser,  the 
Weimar  Republic,  the  Nazis,  the  bomb- 
ings, the  Russians,  and  the  Americans. 

Passing  through  the  elaborately  etched 
and  frosted  glass  doors  and  partitions,  I 
arrived  in  the  main  Saal — all  dark  wood 
paneling  and  polished  brass.  A  mournful 
trio  played  operetta  waltzes  while  dour 
Prussian  ladies  in  man-tailored  jackets  and 
identical  shaggy  felt  toques  silently  de- 
voured mountains  of  Torten  mit  Schlag- 
sahne.  Feeling  festive,  I  decided  to  splurge 
on  the  Omelett  norwegischer  Art,  partly 
because  I  was  intrigued  by  the  name  and 
partly  because  the  price  was  at  least  triple 

Reeves  van  Hettinga  is  a  New  York  painter 
and  former  chef.  He  recently  had  a  one- 
man  show,  mostly  of  gigantic  pastries. 
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that  of  any  other  dessert  on  the  menu.  I 
waited  more  than  half  an  hour,  exchang- 
ing scowls  with  the  waiter  as  I  grew  ever 
more  impatient  for  my  surprise. 

At  last  it  arrived,  or  rather,  it  was  borne 
in:  an  enormous  zeppelin-shaped  confec- 
tion, large  enough  for  a  regiment  of  uh- 
lans and  a  squad  of  hussars.  A  blue  flame 
skittered  over  a  vast  Alps  of  meringue 
peaks.  Midway  through  a  czardas  the  trio 
began  a  waltz  variation  of  the  major  theme 
from  the  Haydn  Kaiserquartett — the  one 
borrowed  for  "Deutschland  iiber  Alles," 
then  forbidden  by  the  occupation  author- 
ities. From  every  corner  of  the  room  Prus- 
sian ladies  turned  to  stare.  It  was  the 
"Marseillaise"  scene  from  Casablanca, 
only  in  reverse.  I  straightened  up,  ordered 
a  cognac  fine  champagne,  and  flaunted 
every  last  spoonful. 

The  French  may  lay  claim  to  the  ome- 
lette a  la  Norvegienne,  but  America  an- 
nexed the  baked  Alaska.  It  became  one  of 
the  cliches  of  the  nineties  dinner — the  in- 
evitable climax  to  oysters,  terrapin  soup. 


lobster  Newburg,  and  canvasback  duck. 
On  yachts  steaming  to  Bar  Harbor,  aboard 
private  railroad  cars  off  to  Saratoga  for 
the  races,  in  Newport  cottages  and  Fifth 
Avenue  palaces,  it  was  sine  qua  non.  No 
doubt  it  was  the  major  contributor  to  both 
ends  of  the  Lillian  Russell  hourglass. 

TRUMPERY  AND  CREATIVITY 

To  the  Beautiful  People  of  today,  self- 
indulgence  in  food  is  simply  forbidden. 
Nouvelle  cuisine,  more  cerebral  and  vi- 
sual than  gustatory,  gives  us  bizarre  com- 
binations and  spare  elegance,  but  to  gorge 
on  anything  more  excessive  than  a  few 
artfully  arranged  slivers  of  kiwi  fruit  is 
not  permissible.  Perhaps  it  is  now  time  to 
turn  back  the  clock.  And  what  more  wel- 
come antidote  to  a  decade  of  painful  self- 
denial  than  the  baked  Alaska?  Here  in  one 
dish  is  something  for  everyone:  ostenta- 
tion, vulgarity,  trumpery,  mischief,  fun, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  creativity. 

In  spite  of  its  reputation,  the  dish  is 
really  quite  simple  to  prepare.  It  requires 
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The  View  from  the  Editor 


From  its  beginning,  the  view  from  house  beautiful 
has  been  clear:  we  are  here  to  make  American  homes 
better  places  to  live.  We  set  the  highest  standards 
and  provide  sound  advice  on  architecture,  decorating 
and  the  comforts  of  home. 

house  beautiful  has  always  had  the  confidence 
to  innovate.  We  brought  Japanese  esthetics  into 
our  homes,  introduced  Country  Chic,  created  the 
island  kitchen,  nurtured  the  concept  of  the  family 
room,  demonstrated  that  the  bathroom  can  be 
decorative  and  opened  architecture  to  the  outdoors. 

As  the  women  who  read  house  beautiful  have 
sought  new  horizons,  exercised  new  options  and 
discovered  new  areas  of  fulfillment,  we've  listened 
carefully.  We  know  that  even  in  widening  their 
goals,  their  homes  remain  the  centers  oftheir  lives 
and  the  essence  of  their  self-expression. 

We  have  responded,  and  made  today's  house 
beautiful  a  strongly  directed  special-interest  service 
magazine  for  the  woman  whose  deepest  concern  is 
the  enrichment  of  her  life  at  home. 

We  intend  to  lead  this  generation  of  women  toward 
a  clearer  vision  of  what  the  future  can  hold  within 
the  circle  of  home  and  family.  It  is  our  responsibility 
and  our  oppportunity  to  define  that  vision. 

We  believe  that  being  successful  at  home  is  being 
successful  at  life. 

— JoAnn  Barvvit  k,  Editor 
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Young  families  are  now  committing 
more  than  half  of  everything  they  earn 
to  expenditures  on  and  in  their  homes. 

— D.  Claeys  Bahrenburg,  Publisher 

And  that's  just  the  financial  aspect.  Recent 
surveys  by  Lou  Harris  and  on-going  findings  by  the 
Yankelovich  Monitor  underline  and  emphasize  the 
even  stronger  emotional  commitment  women  are 
making  to  their  homes. 

As  more  and  more  women  have  achieved  an 
identity  of  their  own  outside  their  homes,  their 
interests  have  refocused  inside  their  homes.  Why? 
Because  they  no  longer  feel  they  have  to  choose 
between  a  successful  home  and  a  successful  career. 
They  can  choose  both. 

They  are  looking  for  ideas — and  ideals.  They  want 
guidance  on  the  fast  moving  changes  in  materials 
and  technology.  They  not  only  want  advice,  but  a 
determined  point  of  view  about  esthetics. 

We  publish  house  beautiful  to  influence  women's 
attitudes  and  to  shape  information  into  ideas  and 
inspiration.  And  we've  been  rewarded  year  al  ter  year 
with  a  readership  of  women  who  have  high  Incomes, 
who  are  well-educated  and  who  live  in  expensive 
homes.  They  are  women  whose  preferences  and 
demands  are  for  quality.  And  while  home  is  not  their 
(  in  ire  universe,  it  is  t lie  indispensable  center. 

house  beautiful  is  for  the  woman  who  wants 
to  be  successful  at  home.  And  lor  the  advertiser  who 
wants  to  share  that  success. 

1HS2  The  Hearst  Corporation,  17(H)  Broadway,  NY.  NY  10019  (2121903-6000 


Recipient  of  the  Mobil  Five  Star  and  AAA  Five  Diamond 
coveted  awards.  One  of  only  three  hotels 
to  be  so  honored  anywhere. 


L'ERMITAGE 

hotel  de  grande  classe 

9291  Burton  Way  •  Beverly  Hills,  California 
(213)  278  3344 
(800)  282-4818.  in  California  (800)  421  4306,  Nationwide 
Or  see  your  Travel  Agent 


980 
MADISON 
AVENUE 

76TH—  77TH  STREET 

BLOCKFRONT 

SIX  STORY  BUILDING 

2-6  AVAILABLE 
74,977  Sq.  Ft. 
Plus  Basement 
Will  Divide 


OFFICE 


GALLERY 


RETAIL 


PETER  SHARP  &  CO.,  Inc 

Exclusive  Rent&l  Agent 
212-888-1300 

BROKERS  PROTECTED 


the  most  beautiful  tours 
of  Italy  ever  created 

Italia  Adagio 

Leave  the forced  marches 
of  conventional  travel  and 

explore  the  cities  of 
central  and  northern  Italy 

where  mass  tourism 
cannot  go. 

Designed  and  directed  by  the  American  painter. 
Frieda  Yamins.  whose  second  home  is  Florence  For 
the  discerning  traveler  who  enioys  the  diversity  of 
Italian  culture,  the  charm  of  castle  hotels,  and  the  fine 
Italian  art  of  exuberant  dining1 
Rome.  Tarquinia.  Orvieto.  Todi.  Assisi.  Gubbio, 
Urbino,  Sansepolcro,  Arezzo.  Siena,  San 
Gimignano.  Florence  and  environs  (five  days). 
Venice.  Padua.  Asolo.  Maser  Verona.  Sirmione  on 
Lake  Garda. 

Departs  May  12.  June  23.  Sept  8.  Oct  6.  1983 
23  Days    Land  Arrangements  $2990  Air  fare  extra 

Detailed  brochure  available  from:       1 62H  Whaley  Street 

Freeport.  New  York  11520 
(516)868-7825 


Italia  Adagio 


FOOD 


What  more  welcome  antidote 
to  a  decade  of  painful  self- 
denial  than  the  extravagance 
of  baked  Alaska? 


more  concept  than  recipe.  Hard-frozen  ice 
cream  is  placed  on  a  cake  bed,  covered 
with  an  insulating  meringue,  and  quickly 
"baked"  in  a  very  hot  oven. 

Begin  with  the  cake.  Commercial  sponge 
cake  will  do,  though  a  skillful  purist  with 
plenty  of  time  will  make  his  own  genoi.se. 
(The  recipe  in  volume  2  of  Mastering  the 
Art  of  French  Cooking,  by  Julia  Child  and 
Simone  Beck,  is  the  best.)  Otherwise,  or- 
der a  slab  from  a  good  pastry  shop. 

Choose  any  flavor  of  ice  cream  or  sher- 
bet. If  you're  feeling  fanciful,  you  might 
even  make  a  bombe  by  packing  layers  of 
contrasting  flavors  and  colors  into  a  melon- 
or  dome-shaped  mold.  Lightly  sprinkle  the, 
cake  with  a  liqueur  that  harmonizes  with 
the  filling — Cointreau  with  strawberry  and" 
lemon  sherbet,  kirsch  with  pineapple,  rum 
wjth  vanilla  or  chocolate. 

The  meringue  is  one  thing  you  w  ill  have 
to  make  yourself.  Separate  the  whites  from 
a  dozen  eggs  and  beat  them  to  soft  peaks 
while  you  gradually  add  a  pound  of  ex- 
trafine  sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  two  tea- 
spoons of  cream  of  tartar.  The  meringue 
is  ready  when  the  peaks  are  firm  and  glossy. 
Consider  it  your  medium,  the  bricks  and 
mortar  for  an  architectural  fantasy. 

For  inspiration,  think  of  the  Victor  Em- 
manuel monument;  conjure  up  images  of* 
Churrigueresque  cathedrals  in  Spain. 
Evoke  the  Columbian  Exposition,  silver 
yachting  cups,  and  Italian  wedding  cakes. 

Now  for  the  final  assembly.  Set  the  brick, 
dome,  or  melon  of  ice  cream  on  top  of  the 
prepared  genoise,  leaving  at  least  a  one- 
inch  border  of  cake.  With  a  spatula,  trowel 
on  the  meringue  to  construct  a  minimalist  , 
truncated  cone  or  pyramid.  Pack  the  rest 
of  the  meringue  into  a  large  pastry  tube  ' 
fitted  with  a  star  nozzle,  and  let  your ' 
imagination  go.  Decorate  in  the  Gothick  1 
taste  with  ogival  arches,  trefoils,  and  spires; 
or  try  Louis  XV  with  shells,  scrolls,  ro- 
settes, and  garlands. 

When  you  have  exhausted  your  plea- 
sure, place  your  folly  in  a  very  hot  oven —  j 
about  450° — and  bake  it  for  seconds  until 
the  peaks  and  edges  are  lightly  gilded. 
Sink  half  an  eggshell  into  the  highest  swirl. 
Fill  it  with  heated  brandy  and  ignite  it. 

Serve  it  all  with  a  bottle  of  Chateau 
d'Yquem.  but  keep  a  supply  of  Fernet 
Branca  close  at  hand.D 
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c5?i2  Invitation 

to  Browse  and  Shop  in  Your  Own 
Private  Gallery  and  Antiques  Fair! 


he  magazine  of  collectors;  where  you'll  find  the  fabled 
easures  of  England  and  America  -  in  every  price  range! 


The  whole  fascinating  world 
of  English  and  American 
antiques  and  collectables  is 
brought  to  your  home  every 
month  through  the  exciting  pages 
of  ANTIQUE  COLLECTOR. 

There  are  masses  of  antiques 
portrayed  in  each  issue  including  a 
regular  antiques  interiors  feature! 


Rare  Watches 
Victorian  Jewellery 
Antique  Kitchenware 
Glass  Paperweights 
Silver  Inkstands 
Lead  Soldiers 
Old  Master  Drawings 
Occasional  Tables 
Theatre  Posters 
Antique  Teapots 


Wedgwood  China 
African  Masks 
Roman,  English  & 

Continental  Glass 
Pitchers 

Commemorative  Plates 
Turn  of  the  Century 
Picture  Postcards 
Antique  Gramophones 
Furniture 


ted  in  England  on  high  quality  stock  there  are 
ctive  illustrations,  thoroughly  researched  articles  and  brief 
s  on  the  history  and  origin  of  each  antique,  with  information  on  its 
lition  and  value  in  the  current  marketplace  —  in  U.K.  and  U.S.  prices.  > 
nvite  you  to  try  ANTIQUE  COLLECTOR  for  yourself!  Use  our  personal  subscription  form  below,  and  get  twelve  issues  for  the  price  of  ten! 
mal  subscription  price  is  $36/£18).  Send  the  form  below  to  Antique  Collector,  Subscriptions,  Freepost,  London  W1E  6EZ.  (No  postage 
ired  if  posted  in  U.K.) 


YES! 


I  accept  your  offer.  Please  send  me  every  month 
for  12  months  Antique  Collector  at  the  reduced 
rate  of  $30/£15. 


NAME, 


ADDRESS 


I  enclose  payment  for  $30/£15* 

*Delete  as  applicable 
(Please  tick)  Cheque  □ 


Credit  Card  □ 


Credit  Card  Number 


Access/Diners/American  Express/Master  Charge/Barclaycard 


SIGNATURE  

Please  return  this  form  to: 

Antique  Collector,  Subscriptions,  Freepost, 
London  W1E  6EZ. 
(no  postage  required  if  posted  in  U.K.) 


WINE 


GIFTS  FROM  THE  ALPS 

From  terraces  high  on  Swiss 

hillsides  come  some  largely  unsung  but 

surprisingly  good  wines. 

By  Patrick  Brogan 


"'What  has  Switzerland  ever  produced?" 
asked  the  Third  Man,  and  answered  him- 
self: "The  cuckoo  clock."  Orson  Welles 
is  now  busy  advertising  California  wines 
and  Perrier  water  on  American  television. 
If  the  Swiss  ever  let  him  in — and  who 
would  blame  them  if  they  didn  t? — they 
could  show  him  delectable  comestibles  far 
from  the  haunts  of  cuckoos,  bankers,  and 
jolly  skiers.  There  are  places  where  the 
serious  business  of  producing  good  wines 
has  been  pursued  for  at  least  a  thousand 
years,  with  results  excelling  at  least  French 
mineral  water. 

Whether  they  exceed  California  wines 
is  a  matter  of  taste.  The  canton  of  the 
Valais.  in  southern  Switzerland,  calls  it- 
self the  Swiss  California  and  produces 
some  of  the  best-known  Swiss  wines,  no- 
tably Dole,  a  robust  red  wine  that  may  be 
compared  to  some  Burgundies,  and,  among 
man\  whites.  Vin  du  Glacier,  which  is 
made  high  in  the  Alps  and  left  to  mature 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  latter  has  a 
curious  sharpness  to  it  that  is  not  at  all 
Cahfornian.  The  best-known  and  most 
popular  white  wine  from  the  Valais  is  Fen- 
dant.  with  its  heady  bouquet. 

Once  it  is  admitted  that  Switzerland 
produces  no  great  wines — that  on  a  scale 
of  one  to  ten  the  best  might  rate  six  or 
seven  in  a  good  year — the  visitor  can  ap- 
ply other  criteria  when  planning  a  trip  to 
the  wine  cellars.  Wine  lovers  touring  the 
Cote  d'Or  are  faced  with  a  long  list  of 
places  they  must  visit,  even  if  everyone 
else  is  visiting  them  at  the  same  time. 
Maybe  there  are  no  celebrated  chateaux 
in  Switzerland  that  "valent  le  voyage," 
as  Michelin  would  put  it,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  wines  that  "valent  le  detour,  " 
and  anyone  in  Switzerland  on  business  or 
vacation  should  get  out  of  town,  whatever 
town  it  may  be,  and  visit  a  Swiss  cellar. 
Whereas  the  French  chateaux  are  char- 
acterized by  crowds  and  the  impersonal 
commercialization  of  big  business,  Swiss 

Patrick  Brogan  is  a  free-lance  journalist 
based  in  New  York. 


wineries  are  small  and  uncrowded . 

The  Rhone  rises  in  the  high  Alps  and 
flows  into  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ge- 
neva. This  is  the  French-speaking  canton 
of  the  Vaud.  and  the  main  vineyards  are 
along  the  river  valley  and  the  northern 
shores  of  the  lake.  The  most  spectacular 
are  the  vineyards  of  Lavaux,  between 


The  spectacular  vineyards  in  Lavaux 
(above)  were  built  by  medieval  monks.  The 
way  the  harvest  is  collected  recalls  medie- 
val methods  (left). 

Lausanne  and  Montreux,  where  genera- 
tions of  medieval  monks  stacked  up  the 
terraces  one  above  the  other,  from  the 
lake  high  into  the  Alps.  The  village  of  De- 
zaley  is  worth  visiting  for  that  sight  alone. 

The  region  of  Chablais  is  just  east  of 
Lavaux,  along  the  Rhone  valley  itself. 
Some  of  its  best-known  wines  are  Yvorne, 
Ollon,  Bex,  and  Aigle.  The  resort  town 
of  Villars  is  perched  up  the  Alps  above 
them:  the  Chateau  d'Aigle,  a  pretty  thir- 
teenth-century castle,  incorporates  a  wine 
museum,  the  Vaudois  Viticultural  Mu- 
seum. Most  Chablais  wine  is  white,  and 
the  reds  and  whites  together  are  typical 
Swiss  wines.  The  visitor  who  spends  an 
afternoon  in  the  cooperative  cellar  at  Ol- 
lon and  an  evening  in  a  restaurant  in  Aiglc 
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will  come  away  not  only  pleased  but  also 
with  a  good  idea  of  Swiss  wines  and  Swiss 
vignerons. 

Most  of  the  red  wine  of  the  Vaud  is 
made  of  Gamay  and  Pinot  Noir  grapes 
and  is  called  Salvagnin.  Most  of  the  white 
is  made  of  Chasselas  grapes  and  is  called 
Dorin.  In  Ollon,  the  best  Salvagnin  is  called 
Mille-pierres  (80  percent  Gamay,  20  per- 
cent Pinot  Noir),  and  the  best  Dorin  is 
made  into  a  wine  called,  a  little  grandi- 
loquently, La  Faveur  des  Muses. 

The  Ollon  wines  have  a  distinctive,  fruity 
bouquet.  The  locals  claim  that  their  wines 
sentent  le  terroir — that  is,  they  have  a  taste 
to  them  as  distinctive  as  the  particular  soil 
and  sun  on  their  hillsides.  Visitors  have 
to  take  that  on  trust.  The  wines  are  of  the 
earth,  earthy,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to 
discern  a  difference  between  a  wine  from 
Ollon  and  one  from  the  neighboring  com- 
mune, Yvorne,  but  only  a  local  peasant 
will  claim  to  recognize  the  taste  of  his 
own  field  in  his  wine.  At  any  rate,  the 
outsider  will  notice  at  once  that  there  is 
a  sharpness  in  all  the  wines  of  the  Vaud — 
it  is,  after  all,  high  in  the  Alps  and  has  a 
more  severe  climate  than  France  has. 

Mille-pierres  is  a  strong  wine,  slightly 
flinty,  not  at  all  sugary,  with  a  trace  of 
fruit  to  it  that  is  the  pride  of  the  district. 
There  is  not  very  much  of  it:  Chablais 
produces  only  half  a  million  liters  of  red 
a  year,  and  the  whole  canton  only  four  or 
five  million  liters,  compared  with  twenty 
to  twenty-five  million  liters  of  white. 

M.  GAILLARD'S  MASTERPIECE 

The  whites  vary  considerably  from  village 
to  village.  Ollon's  Faveur  des  Muses  is  the 
masterpiece  of  the  commune's  vigneron, 
M.  Bertrand  Gaillard.  It  is  much  smoother 
and  finer  than  the  Dorins  that  make  up 
the  bulk  of  his  production  and  that  vary 
markedly  in  taste  from  year  to  year.  It  is 
fuller  and  less  sharp  and  has  a  particularly 
fruity  bouquet. 

Below  Ollon  lies  Aigle,  with  its  chateau 
and  medieval  church.  Because  it  is  lower 
and  its  soil  richer,  its  wines  are  fruitier 


and  softer  than  those  of  communes  higher 
up  the  Alps.  Its  reds  are  probably  the  best 
in  the  district,  exceptionally  fruity  and 
warm.  Its  whites,  like  many  others  in  the 
region,  have  a  slight  taste  of  bitterness  to 
them,  which  is  part  of  their  distinction. 

The  bitter  taste  is  most  pronounced  in 
the  wine  of  Yvorne,  which  is  higher  than 
Aigle.  In  1584  a  landslide  deposited  a  great 
layer  of  rubble  over  the  whole  commune. 

The  harsh  climate  requires  protective 
measures  for  the  plants. 


The  rock  contained  a  relatively  high  pro- 
portion of  magnesium.  Dorins  from 
Yvorne  are  dry,  perfumed,  and  strong, 
possibly  the  best  in  the  whole  canton. 

There  are  about  190  winegrowers  in  Ol- 
lon, all  but  half  a  dozen  of  them  part-time 
wine  makers,  or  vignerons  de  samedi.  They 
will  have  50  or  100  acres  of  vines — quite 
enough  to  keep  them  busy  one  day  a  week. 
All  their  grapes  are  brought  in  to  the  co- 
operative cellar  in  the  village,  run  by  M. 
Gaillard,  who  blends  the  wine  and  sends 
it  off  to  be  bottled  down  the  valley. 

The  winegrowers  and  the  occasional 
visitor  gather  in  M.  Gaillard' s  cellar  ever) 
afternoon  to  discuss  the  eternal  mysteries 
of  wine  making.  It  is  a  science  now  (M. 
Gaillard  has  a  maitrise fidirale)  but  is  still 
dependent  upon  the  vignerons  skill  and 
judgment.  He  will  produce  a  series  of  bot- 
tles— the  different  wines  and  vintages  of 
his  commune — ask  his  guests'  opinions, 
and  offer  his  own.  The  company  samples 
and  agrees  that  the  '79  red  is  still  slight!) 
burnt  in  taste  and  should  be  left  another 
year,  that  one  of  its  salient  qualities  is  that 
it  is  ///;  pen  dur  (a  little  harsh)  to  drink 
by  itself  but  goes  well  with  a  steak  in  a 
restaurant;  that  the  Dorins  of  1976,  a  great 
year,  are  smoother  than  those  of  subse- 
quent years.  Not  for  them  the  anguished 
precisions  of  the  wine  critic.  '  'C  est  franc, 
they  say,  and  take  another  glass.  M.  Gail- 
lard sums  up  the  philosophy  of  a  true  Su  iss 
vigneron:  "You  drink  wine  for  pleasure 
If  you  don't  like  it,  don't  drink  it."D 
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TOWN  &  COUNTRY 

...todays 

leading  magazine 
of  elegant  living. 


enhance  the  quality  of  your  own  life.    Explore  with  them  picture- 
perfect  vacation  hideaways  and  villas  of  incredible  beauty. . .  posh 
townhouses  and  country  mansions  considered  to  be  among  today's 
showcases  of  interior  design. . .  the  finest  in  gourmet  dining  spots 
(along  with  recipes  for  some  of  their  house  specialties) . . .  exquisite 
antiques  and  priceless  art  treasures. . .  exciting  sporting  events, 
glittering  galas. . .  designer  fashion  creations,  and  so  much  more. 
If  living  life  at  its  very  best  is  important  to  you,  and  you'd  welcome 
some  bright,  new  ideas  for  achieving  it,  then  Tbwn  &  Country 
is  for  you! 

Tbwn  &  Country  can  be  found  at  selected  newsstands,  or  subscribe 
at  1  year  for  just  $21+.  Write  to:  Tbwn  &  Country,  P.O.  Box  10792, 
Dept.  WMCN,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350.  Please  make  checks 
payable  to  V/wn  &  Country.  (Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to 
you  in  6  to  12  weeks.  Watch  for  it!) 

Tbwn  &  Country,  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Magazines,  A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corjioration. 
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FLYING  W.  FARMS 
LITTLE  BLUE  BOY 


Our  main  herd  sire 

Show  champion,  and  proven  air*  of  tiny  foalal 
30  Inch**,  allver  dapple  gray. 

Flying  W  Farms  Is  1600  acres  In  beautiful  Pike 
County,  Ohio.  Breeding,  raising  and  showing 
champion  miniature  horses.  Striving  always  for 
excellence!  We  specialize  in  the  refined,  elegant 
miniature  horse.  We  show  our  horses  and  were 
leading  breeder  for  trophies  won  in  1981  and 
1982.  Send  $2  cash  for  full  color  brochure.  We 
have  some  beautiful  little  horses  for  sale.  250  to 
choose  from!  "Gift  certificates  available" 


Bob  and  Fredericks  Wagner 

P.O.  Box  831J  •  Piketon,  Ohio  45661 
Telephone  (614)  493-2401 


Everyone  profits  when  we 
find  adaptive  uses  for  our  fine  his- 
toric buildings  which  are  sound  and 
usable.  Unique  business  quarters 
can  be  found  at  bargain  prices.  Res- 
toration and  rejuvenation  provide 
employment  for  the  construction 
industry.  And  historic  landmarks 
are  retained  in  their  communities. 
Historic  preservation  makes  good 
business  sense. 

Foi  more  information  on 
historic  preservation,  write  Mem- 
bership Department,  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  The  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation,  740  .Jackson 
Place,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

Historic  Preservation 
makes  cents. 
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THE  BRITISH 
ADDRESS  BOOK 


ORMAN  ADAMS 

10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge. 

ondon  SW3 

el:  01-589  5266 

<ne  18th-century  English 

urniture  and 

'orks  of  Art 

RENSKI 

i-31  George  Street, 

ondon  wih  5pe 

el:  01 -486  0678 

lass,  paintings,  fine  antique 

rniture,  bronzes,  objets  d'art, 

ocks  and  Faberge. 

IANCIMINO  LTD 

34  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
el:  01 -499  2672 

nportant  Oriental  Works  of  Art 
OLNAGHI 

4  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
el:  01-491  7408 

'aintings  and  Drawings  by  Old 
nd  Modern  Masters,  European 
culpture,  Furniture  and  works  of 
\rt. 

RANE  GALLERY 

71a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor), 
ondon  swi 
el:  01-235  2464 

.nglish  country  furniture,  folk  art 
:  "Americana",  quilts,  decoys, 
aintings. 

)aily  10-6,  Saturdays  10-4 

)WEN  EDGAR  GALLERY 

West  Halkin  Street,  Belgravia, 
.ondon  swix  8jl 
el:  01-235  8989 

mportant  18th  &  19th  Century 
^aintings. 

pecialising  in  major  Victorian 
'orks 

INE  ART  SOCIETY 

48  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
:el:  01-629  5116 
Wish  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th 
enturies,  Paintings,  Watercolours, 
drawings  and  Sculpture  and 
decorative  Arts 

IALCYON  DAYS  LTD. 

4  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
.ondon  wiy  iaa 
"el:  01-499  5784 
English  antiques:  18th  century 
namels,  treen,  papier  mdche,  tole 
nd  objects  of  vertu.  Halcyon  Days 
lso  specialize  in  fine  modern 
namels;  thirteen  years  ago  they 
evived  the  craft  in  Bilston,  the 
raditional  centre  in  Georgian 
imes. 

A.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

14/52  New  Oxford  Street, 

..ondon  wcia  ies 

Pel:  01-636  2121 

rme  18th  century  English 

^urniture  and  Works  of  Art 


HAZLITT,  GOODEN 
&  FOX  LTD. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6bb 
Tel:  01-930  6422/6821 
English  18th  and  19th  century 
paintings  and  drawings.  Italian 
baroque  and  roccoco  paintings. 
French  19th  century  paintings  and 
drawings 

IONA  ANTIQUES 

Stand  1 1 ,  Antique  Hypermarket, 
26  Kensington  High  Street, 
London  w8  4PF 
Tel:  01-937  7435 
Cables:  Iona,  London  W8 
19th  century  English  paintings  of 
animals.  Illustrated  catalogue 
available. 

S.  &  H.  JEWELL 

26  Parker  Street,  London  wc2 
Tel:  01-405  8520 

Fine  quality  19th  and  20th  Century 
Furniture.  Restoration  and 
valuation 

SIMON  KAYE  LTD 

1 2  Albemarle  Street, 
London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-493  7658 

Antique  silver,  Old  Sheffield  Plate, 

Antique  Medical  Instruments. 

and  in  New  York 

I.  Freeman  &  Son  Inc. 

12  E.  52nd  Street,  New  York, 

N.Y. 10022 

Tel:  (212)759-6900 

Antique  English  and  American 

silver,  Old  Sheffield  Plate, 

Victorian  Plate. 

MARLBOROUGH  FINE  ART 
(LONDON)  LTD. 

6  Albemarle  Street, 
London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-629  5161  Telex:  266259 
Fine  impressionist  and  20th 
century  Paintings,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture.  Graphics  and 
Photographs  by  leading  20th 
century  Artists 

THE  MAP  HOUSE 
OF  LONDON 

54  Beauchamp  Place, 

Knightsbridge, 

London  SW3  iny 

Tel:  01-589  9821  and  4325 

Antique  Maps,  Atlases, 

Engravings  and  Globes 

PARKER  GALLERY  (Estb.  1750) 

12a-12b  Berkeley  Street, 
London  wix  5 ad 
(opposite  Mayfair  Hotel) 
Tel:  01-499  5906 
Marine,  Military,  Topographical 
and  Sporting  Paintings,  Prints  and 
Watercolours,  Old  Maps,  Ship 
Models  and  Curios 


PAWSEY  &  PAYNE 

4  Ryder  Street.  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6qb 
Tel:  01-930  4221 
Fine  English  paintings, 
Watercolours  and  Engravings. 

PHILLIPS  &  HARRIS 

54  Kensington  Church  Street, 

London  w8 

Tel:  01-937  3133 

and  Phillips  and  Harris  Inc. 

c/o  Vivian  Watson  Associates, 

590  Oak  Lawn  Plaza,  Dallas. 

Texas  75207.  U.S.A. 

Tel:  (214)  651  0218 

Selected  European,  Oriental 

furniture  and 

Works  of  Art 

PICCADILLY  GALLERY 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 
British  Figurative  Painters, 
International  Symbolist,  Jugenstil 
Works,  Museum  quality,  British 
and  Continental  Drawings 

PITT  &  SCOTT  LTD. 

20/24  Eden  Grove, 

London  N7  8ed 

Tel:  01-607  7321  Telex:  21857 

Packing  and  shipping  of  fine-art 

works  throughout  the  world 

C.  ROBERSON  &  CO.  LTD. 

71  Parkway,  London  nwi  ~jpp 
Tel:  01-485  1163-4 
Picture  Restoration 

FRANK  T.  SABIN  LTD. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553  and  01-499  5487 
English  Paintings,  Watercolours 
and  Fine  Antiquarian  Print 

SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6qs 
Tel:  01-930  7888  Telex:  91671 1 
Cables:  Spink  London  wi 
English  Paintings  and 
Watercolours;  Silver  and 
Jewellery;  Oriental,  South  East 
Asian  and  Islamic  Art;  Antique 
Paperweights;  Coins,  ancient  and 
modern;  Medals,  Orders  and 
Decoration. 

WILLIAM  TILLMAN  LTD. 

30  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01 -839  2500 

Fine  English  Furniture  of  the  18th 
and  Early  19th  Century  and 
Quality  Reproductions  of  the  Same 
Period.  Specialising  in  Boardroom 
and  Dining  Room  Furniture 

JOHNNY  VAN  HAEFTEN 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 

London  swiy  6db 

Tel;  01-930  3062 

Old  Master  Paintings,  principally 

of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools 


WHITFORD  &  HI  CUES 

6  Duke  Street. 

St.  James's  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  5577 

Late  19th  and  early  20th  century 

Paintings,  specialising  in 

Symbolist,  Secessionist,  Belle 

Epoque,  Orientalist,  Exotic,  Post- 

Impresionist,  Salon  and 

Academics 

WILDENSTEIN  &  CO.  LTD. 

147  New  Bond  Street.  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602 

Cables:  Navild.  London  wi 

Telex:  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist 

Paintings  and  Drawings 

TEMPLE  WILLIAMS 

34  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington, 
London  w8  6as 
Tel:  01-937  4677 
Stock  in  Store.  Active  in  locating 
unusual  fine  pieces  of  Furniture 
and  Works  of  Art  for  the 
Grosvenor  House  and  Burlington 
Fairs.  Valuations  and  Enquiries 
welcomed. 

CHRISTOPHER  WOOD 
GALLERY 

15  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  9141/2 

Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and 

watercolours,  sculpture,  19th  and 

20th  century  ceramics  and 

photography 


If  you  are  Interested  in  appearing 
in  our  Address  Hook  and  would 
like  further  details  please  contact 
Gcraldinc  Conneelv  on  01-43° 
7144 
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SPECIALIST  SUPPLIERS 
&  CRAFTSMEN 


ANTIQUE  INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

Compute  Antique, 
204-6  High  Street.  Bromley,  Kent, 
BR1  1PW. 
Tel:  01-290  0033 
For  everything  you  need  to  know 
in  the  world  of  art  and  antiques. 
We  will  find  your  next  purchase, 
locate  a  specialist,  value  an 
antique,  recommend  an  auction  or 
collector's  fair — anywhere  in  the 
world.  For  a  free  information 
sen-ice  write  to  the  above  address 
or  telephone  us  on  01-290  0033 
(London).  Compute- Antique — the 
international  marketplace  for  art 
and  antiques. 

ART  RESTORATION 

T.  Douglas  Warren,  Inc. 

315  East  69th  Street.  New  York, 

NY10021.USA. 

Tel:  212  861  6324 

For  over  twenty  years,  T.  Douglas 

Warren,  Inc. ,  has  been  one  of  the 

leading  consenators  of  fine  oil 

paintings  and  murals  in  America. 

Studio  on  premises. 

CONSERVATION  &  DISPLAY 

Robert  Haber  Conservation, 
16  West  23rd  Street,  New  York, 
NY10010,  USA. 
Tel:  212-243  3656 
Professional  staff  provides 
complete  conservation,  display  and 
consulting  services  related  to 
ancient  art.  Ancient  bronze,  silver 
and  gold  expertly  hand-cleaned,  as 
w  ell  as  stone  sculpture,  terra-cotta, 
wood,  bone  and  ivory.  Display 
services  include  mounting  of 
sculpture  and  artifacts  using 
acrylic,  stone,  etc.  Covered 
pedestals,  turntables,  fixtures  and 
cases  custom  designed  and 
fabricated. 


CHINA 

Thomas  Goode  &  Co  (London) 
Ltd.,* 

19  South  Audlev  Street,  London 

W1Y6BN 

Tel:  01-499  2823 

Magnificent  showrooms  filled  with 
fine  china,  crystal  glass,  silver, 
antiques,  furniture,  chandeliers  & 
lamps.  Cresting  and  glass 
engraving  a  speciality. 

COURIER  SERVICE 

Gray  Associates, 

Box  851;  Downer  Avenue, 

Mantoloking,  NJ  08738,  USA. 

Tel:  212-295  8958 

Asset  protection  specialist; 

licensed,  bonded,  and  board 

certified;  highly  skilled  exclusive 

courier  service  that  transports  and 

delivers  precious  objects  anywhere 

in  the  world. 

DECORATIVE  METALWORK 

Daniel  Cullity  Restoration, 
209  Old  County  Road,  East 
Sandwich,  MA02537, USA. 
Tel:  617-888  1147. 
Restoration  of  fine  objects — artist 
or  mechanical.  Engraving, 
precious  metal  inlay,  overlay, 
casting  and  chasing,  repousse  work 
and  structural  repairs.  Eighteen 
years  experience.  Specialists  in 
decorated  weaponry.  References. 

DESKS 

The  Desk  Shop,  41  St.  Clements, 
Oxford,  OX4  4 AG 
Tel:  0865  45524 

Specialist  dealers  and  restorers  of 
antique  pedestal  and  partners 
desks.  Copies  made  to 
commission.  Releathering  service, 
hand  coloured  skins  used. 
Collection  and  delivery. 


ENGLISH  OAK 

REPRODUCTION  FURNITURE 

Tudor  Oak  (Kent)  Ltd., 
Bakers  Cross,  Cranbrook,  Kent 
Tel:  0580  712465 
Top  quality  solid  English  oak 
furniture  made  in  the  traditional 
16th,  17th  and  early  18th  Century 
styles.  Dining  room,  occasional, 
bedroom  furniture  including  Four 
Poster  beds.  Fully  distressed 
antique  finish.  Specialist  refectory 
tables  made  from  antique  oak. 

FABRICS 

Capebay  Silk,* 

27a  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave 
Square,  London  SW1. 
Tel:  01-235  5295/235  7241 
Exclusive  and  unique  hand-woven 
silks  for  interior  decorating; 
cushions,  lampshades,  tableskirts; 
hand-painted  silks;  colour 
matching  sen  ice. 

Pallu  &  Lake  Ltd. 

18  Newman  Street,  London  W1P 

3HD 

Tel:  01-636  0615 
Suppliers  of  fine  fabrics, 
wallcoverings  and  trimmings  to  the 
interior  designer  and  decorator. 

LEATHER 

Antique  Leathers, 

4  Park  End,  South  Hill  Park, 

London  NW3  2SE 

Tel:  01-435  8582  and  01-435  7799 

Top  quality  Table  Liners  and 

Upholsterers  to  the  trade  only. 

Collection  and  delivery  sen  ice  in 

London  area.  Gold  Tooled  Loose 

Leathers  by  post — world  wide. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Prudence  Cuming  Associates 
Ltd., 

36  Dover  Street,  London  W1X 
3RB 

Tel:  01-629  6430 
Fine  Art  photographers.  Our 
studio  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
London  Art  trade.  Commissions 
undertaken  anywhere  in  England 
or  abroad. 

REMOVALS  &  SHIPPING 

Michael  Davis  Shipping  Ltd.,* 

Ill  Mortlake  Road,  Kew, 

London  TW9  4AU 

Tel:  01-876  0434  Telex: 

928696 

and 

Michael  Davis  (Shipping)  Corp., 
29E,  61st  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10021,  USA. 

Tel:  (212)  832  3655    Telex:  645360 
Specialist  shippers  and  packers  of 
fine  art,  household  removal 
senices,  storage  and  all  allied 
senices  available. 
Offices  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong. 

WOODEN  JIGSAW  PUZZLES 

Stave  Puzzles,  Inc.  Main  Street, 

Norwich, 

VT  05055,  USA. 

Tel:  802-649  1450. 

The  world's  most  beautiful  and 

difficult  wooden  jigsaw  puzzles. 

From  $200  to  $3,000;  elegantly 

hand-crafted  and  personalized. 


'Denotes  member  of  the 
I.D.D.A. 


INTERIOR  DESIGN 
&  DECORATION 


ASPREY  INTERIORS  LTD.* 

165-169  New  Bond  Street,  London 

W1Y0AR 

Tel:  01-629  2608 

Fine  traditional  and  contemporary 
interior  design  executed  to  the 
highest  quality.  Domestic  and 
overseas  residential  and  top  level 
commercial  projects. 

DESIGN  DIRECTION  JEAN  B 
LTD. 

308  King's  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-351  3298/9 
Interior  Design  -  Residential  plus 
Commercial.  Supply  of  furnishing, 
fabrics,  wallpaper,  carpet, 
furniture.  Domestic  and  contract. 
Free  consultancy  in  our 
showroom. 


FRAYLAND  INTERIORS  LTD. 

1 1 1  Power  Road ,  London  W4  5PY 
Tel:  01-995  4753  Telex:  8814385 
FRALND  G 

International  interior  design, 
decoration,  refurbishment  and 
restoration  of  period  buildings, 
chateaux,  palaces  and  luxury 
apartments. 

CHARLES  HAMMOND  LTD.* 

165  Sloane  Street,  London  SW1X 
9QE 

Tel:  01-235  2151  Telex:  917976 
Classical  interior  design  and 
decoration  and  contract  service. 
UK  and  overseas.  Exclusive 
English  chintzes  and  linens, 
handmade  upholstery. 


INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF 
DESIGN* 

7  Eaton  Gate,  London  SW1 
Tel:  01-730  5508 
One  year  courses  in  Interior 
Design  and  Fine  and  Decorative 
Arts,  ten  week  courses  in 
Decoration,  Fine  Arts  and  Garden 
Design.  Shorter  courses  available. 

JAMANDIC  LTD.* 

22  Bridge  Street  Row,  Chester 

CHI  INN 

Tel:  0244  312822 

Interior  Designers,  Decorators  and 
Contract  Furnishers,  Fabrics, 
Wallpapers,  Lighting  and 
Furniture. 


'  Denotes  member  of  the 
I.D.D.A. 


SCARISBRICK  &  BATE  LTD.* 

Ill  Mount  Street,  London  Wl 
Tel:  01-499  2043 
Fully  comprehensive  interior 
design  and  decoration  service 
available  with  a  large  choice  of 
international  fabrics  and 
wallpapers.  Specialists  in  historic 
building  restoration  to  include 
structure  and  furnishings. 

WALSH-McLELLAN 
INTERIORS,  INC. 

1417  28th  Street,  NW. 
Washington,  DC  20007,  USA 
Tel:  202-337  2400 
Prestigious  residential  and 
corporate  interiors.  Our  staff 
provides  personalized  services 
from  design  conception  to 
completion. 
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CONNOISSE 


ormanjH&am* 

8-10  HANS  ROAD,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
LONDON,  S.W.3.  lopp  west  side  Harrodsi 
Telephone:  01-5895266  7 


v  f 


PP^A  fine  Queen  Anne  burr  yew  bureau  bookcase,  banded  witb  walnut  and 
retaining  its  original  brass  handles.  Circa  1705 

Max.  Height  92^  ins  (234.9  cms)    Width  39  ins  (99  cms)    Max.  Depth  22J  ins  (57.8  cms) 


Member  Of  The  British  Antique  Dealers '  Association 


L  Pei's 
nning  Hotel 
3iina 

Chanel's 
dess  Style 

Fate  of 
s  Treasures 


QiM/et/Z/tn 


The  Winterthur  Museum,  located  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  is  a  national  treasure  of 
196  rooms  that  contain  the  finest  examples  of  furnishings 
and  decorative  objects  produced  in  America  from  1640  to 
1840.  The  Kindel  Company  has  reproduced  a  collection  of 
18  beautiful  and  complicated  items  that  are  a  crowning 
achievement  in  precision  and  discipline. 


\Queen  Anne  Arm  Chair. 

Philadelphia,  circa  1 740. 
Crafted  in  solid  mahogany.  Note  ball  and  claw 
foot  which  was  a  hallmark  of  early  Philadelphia 
artisans.  The  original  is  on  display  in  the 
Readhourne  Stair  Hall. 


Charleston  Side  Table. 

Charleston,  circa  1800.  This 
federal  sideboard  of  mahogany, 
satinwood  and  rosewood  is  a 
rare  example  of  the  exaggerated 
use  of  the  curvilinear  shape  to 
achieve  a  dramatic  effect.  The 
original  is  displayed  in  the 
DuPont  Dining  room. 


Phyfe-Style  Dining  Table.  This 
mahogany  dining  table  was  adapted  from  a  Duncan  Phyfe 
card  table.  The  sweeping  legs  with  cawed  leaves  and  beads  were 
popularized  by  Duncan  Phyfe  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
The  card  table  may  be  seen  in  the  Phyfe  Room. 


Please  send  three  dollars  for  an  album  illustrating  Kindel's 

KINDEL   FURNITURE  COMPANY 


KINDEL 


Winterthur  reproduction  fabrics  by  Stroheim     Romann.  Inc 


Winterthur  and  18th  Century  English/American  Collection! 

P.O.  Box  2047,  Grand  Rapids,  MI  49501 


Fine  Blanc  de  Chine  Porcelain  Kuan  Yin, 
Early  Kangxi  (K'ang  Hsi)  Period, 
AX).  16624722 
Height:  7  7/8  inches 


RAIPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1910 


WORKS  OF  ART-CHINESE  ART 


12  EAST  56th  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  N  Y.  10022.  U.S.A. 

Telephone  212  756-0937  Cables  "Rallma"  New  York 

MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIQNAk^TiQUE  AND  ART  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  INC 


Baker  Furniture  presents 
Treasures  of  Stately 
Homes  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

Exacting  reproductions  of  su- 
perb antiques,  each  piece  the 
prized  treasure  of  a  nobleman 
and  still  housed  in  a  great 
Stately  Home.  The  collection 
of  33  pieces  is  selected  by  in- 
ternational antiques  authority 
Sir  Humphrey  Wakefield,  Bt., 
to  be  reproduced  with  the  skill 
of  Baker's  finest  craftsmen. 

Following  are  representative 
examples  of  this  important 
Baker  Furniture  Collection. 

A.  An  Adam  half-round  satin- 
wood  and  inlaid  folding  card 
table.  English  c:  1775.  Prov- 
enance: The  Right  Honourable 
The  Earl  of  Mexborough,  Meth- 
ley  Park— Yorkshire,  England. 


B.  A  mag- 
nificent 
Chinese  Chip 


pendale  display  ^s^> 
cabinet.  English  c 
1760.  Provenance:  The 
Right    Honourable  Viscount 
DeL'Isle  V.C.,  K.G.,  Penshurst 
Place  —  Kent,  England. 

C.  A  Regency  mahogafiy  2- 
pedestal  dining  table  with  satin- 
wood  and  ebonized  borders. 


English  c: 
1815.  Prov- 
enance: The 
Honourable 
David  Lytton- 
Cobbold,  Knebworth 
House—  Hertfordshire,  England. 

D.  A  fine  George  I  walnut  low 
chest.  English  c:  1720.  Prov- 
enance: The  Right  Honourable 
The  lord  Middleton,  M.C., 
Wollaton  Hall  and  Birdsall 


House  — Yorkshire,  Englmui 

E.  A    George   I  burl  wal 
concertina  action  folding 
table.  English   c:  1720.  Pro  If 
nance:  His  Grace  The  Du- 
Roxburghe,    Floors  Cas 
Roxburghshire,  Scotland.  |i 

F.  A  George  III  Orie 
lacquer  cabinet  on  a  Chv 
Chippendale  stand.  English 
1760.  Provenance:  The  Ri 
Honourable  The  Earl  of  St.  ( 
mans,  Port  Eliot  —  Cornu 
England. 

G.  A  fine  Adam  laurel  sa 


Port  Eliot 


Lennoxlove  Castle 


d  and  inlaid  occasional 
?.  Scottish  c:  1780.  Prove- 
:e:  His  Grace  The  Duke  of 
lilton,  Hamilton  Palace  and 
loxlove  Castle  —  East  Lo- 
n,  Scotland. 

Baker  Stately  Homes  Col- 


lection is  available  through 
many  fine  furniture  and  depart- 
ment stores.  You  are  invited 
to  send  $7.50  for  the  Stately 
Homes  of  England  and  Scot- 
land Collection  catalogue  to 
Baker  Furniture,  Dept.  15  7, 
1661  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49505. 


The  Baker  Stately  Homes  of  England 
and  Scotland  Collection 
may  be  seen  in  these  fine  stores. 


Alabama 

Oxford  Furniture  Galleries.  Birminghan 
Walhngton  Interiors,  Mobile 

Arizona 

Barrows,  Phoenix 

California 

The  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 
Cannell  &.  Chaffin,  Los  Angeles 
Macy's.  San  Francisco 

Connecticut 

W  K  English,  Inc.,  Hamden 
Freedmans  of  Southport,  Southport 
J  H  Harvey,  Stamford 
Puritan  Furniture.  Elmwood 

Colorado 

Howard  Lonon,  Denver 

District  of  Columbia 

Woodward  6t  Lothrop 

Florida 

Lee  Leigh.  Jacksonville 
Worrell's,  Palm  Beach 

Georgia 

Maggie  s,  Savannah 
Rich's.  Atlanta 

Illinois 

Colby's.  Chicago 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago 

Kentucky 

Heinsmith.  Lexington 
Stewart  Dry  Goods.  Louisville 

Louisiana 

Dauterive's,  Lafayette 

Friend  Piper  ck  Mulkev.  Shrcveporf 
Hurwit:  Mini:,  New  Orleans 
McKay's.  Baton  Rouge 

Massachusetts 

Jordan  Marsh.  Boston 
Paine's.  Boston 

Michigan 

Jacohson's  Stores.  Detroit 

Minnesota 

Gabbert's.  Minneapolis 

Missouri 

Halls,  (Camas  City 

New  Jersey 

Grcenbaum  Bros..  Paferson 


New  York 

B  Altman  Cx  Co  .  Neu  York  Cirjr 
Classic  Galleries.  Huntington 
Nelson  Ellis,  Btnghampton 

North  Carolina 

Grindstaff  s.  Forest  City 
National  Art.  Raleigh 
Otto  Zenlce.  Greensboro 

Ohio 

Closson's.  Cincinnati 
Lazarus,  Columbus 

Oklahoma 

Cathey's.  Tulsa 

Oregon 

Paul  Schat:.  Portland 

Pennsylvania 

O'Neill  &t  Bishop,  Ardmore 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia 

South  Carolina 

Colony  House.  Columbia 
Interiors  Ltd  .  Rock  Hill 
Them  Furniture,  Charleston 
Town  House  Galleries.  Greenville 

Ten  nes  sec- 
Bradford  Furniiure,  Nashville 
Bradford  Showroom,  Memphis 
Cleveland's,  Knoxvil/e 
Fowler  Bros  .  Chattanooga 

Texas 

Ellisons,  Fort  U'orth 
Gabbert  s.  Dallas 
Adele  Hum.  Dallas 
Jones  6t  lones.  Mi  Allen 
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Washington 
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Collinsworth  Interiors.  Huntington 
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Porter  >.  HiU  me 

Canada 

The  Art  Shoppe,  Toronto 
lordans  Interiors,  VdflCOtiVCl 
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Hanod  s,  London 
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THE  BOSTON 
FEDERAL 
TRADITION 
1800-1810 


A  Mahogany  Tambour  Secretary  Bookcase,  c.1810. 
Tapering  reeded  legs,  tambour  doors  flanked  by 
inlaid  columns,  veneered  w.  flame  birch  and  bird's 
eye  maple,  823/s"h.,  405/8"w.,  203/8"d.  This  piece  was 
first  purchased  by  Shreve,  Crump  &  Low  in  1950. 

A  Set  of  Six  Boston  Sheraton  Mahogany  Side  Chairs, 
c.1800.  Spade  feet,  reeded  legs,  stiles  and  splats, 
backs  w.  leaf  carving  and  panels  of  mahogany  veneer 
outlined  w.  stringing.  35V4"h.  (see  Montgomery, 
American  Furniture,  p.  83). 

A  Mahogany  Tambour  Desk  with  the  label  of  Tucker 
&  Griffin,  14  Middle  St.,  Boston,  c.1810.  Bracket  feet, 
graduated  drawers,  linen-fold  carved  tambour  doors, 
elaborately  veneered  and  banded  w.  complex 
stringing.  49"h.,  42V2"w.,  19"d. 

SHREVE.  CRUMP  &>  LOW 


SINCE  1800.  JEWELERS  &  ANTIQUARIANS 
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from  the  Baleroy  Collection 


Kittinger  Furniture.  Unequaled  workmanship  for 
those  who  cherish  the  true  beauty  of  tradition. 


Send  $8.00  for  180-page  "Library" 
including  Kittinger  designs,  Williams- 
burg® Furniture  and  other  historic 
reproductions  to  Kittinger,  1891 B 
Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14207. 


KITTINGER 


Boston,  New  York,  Washington  DC,  High  Point,  Atlanta, 

Miami,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver,  Orange  County,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Vancouver  BC 
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Legend  compels  us  to  shore  perfection  with  others! 

Our  18th  Century  Lapis  Screen 
depicts  o  perfect  gothering-of  the 
perfect.  Duddhds  disciples  or  Lohon 
are  reported  to  hove  attained 
perfection.  Once  more,  they  ore 
capable  of  passing  along  this 
quality  to  others.  We  refuse  to 
detour  their  course.  This  well- 
carved  piece  measures  12  inches 
high  by  9  inches  wide.  The  reverse 
carries  a  delicately  engraved 
inscription  of  the  virtues  of  Lohan. 
Set  on  a  gilt  bronze  stand,  its  com- 
manding presence  is  undeniable. 


a    z   i    e  , 


Why  so  many  Mercedes-Benz  automobiles 

have  achieved  classic  resale  value  — 
before  they  were  old  enough  to  be  classics. 


ich  of  the  Mercedes-Benz 
automobiles  in  the  picture 
ft  has  been  shown  to  be 
ally  worth  more  money 
ly  than  the  day  it  was  new 
v^hat  makes  this  fact 
nishing  is  that  each  is  a 
iuction  model  and  far 

rare.  And  each  was  built 
^71— little  more  than  a 
ade  ago. 

Astonishing  consistency 

he  astonishingly  consistent 
•cedes-Benz  legend  of  re- 
ed value  is  thus  enhanced, 
gend  composed  not  just  of  a 
exotic  models,  so  rare  and 
)ld  that  their  value  could  be 
ected  to  rise  higher  as  the 
rs  pass  by,  but  models  you 
see  on  the  streets  and  high- 
's of  America  every  day- 
h  as  those  in  the  picture 
sft. 

rue,  the  most  money  ever 
i  for  a  production  automo- 
was  paid  for  a  Mercedes- 
iz-a  1936  500  K  Roadster, 
tioned  in  1979  for  four  hun- 
d  thousand  dollars.  And  the 
erts  can  cite  numerous  other 
rcedes-Benz  models  now 
rth  double,  triple,  quadruple 
ir  original  selling  prices. 
»ut  these  same  experts  can 
st  to  the  remarkable  overall 
3rd  compiled  by  all 
rcedes-Benz  automobiles 
dans  as  well  as  coupes  and 
dsters,  diesels  alongside 

kwisefrom  top:  300  SEL  6.3  Sedan, 
SE  Roadster,  280  SE  3.5  Coupe, 
SE  3.5  Convertible.  250 CE  Coupe, 
SE  Sedan. 

•  Mercedes-Benz  N.A.,  Inc.,  Montvale,  N.J. 


their  gasoline-powered  counter- 
parts; from  the  recent  past  as 
well  as  the  distant  past.  A  record 
that  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in 
one  simple  statement:  the 
Mercedes-Benz  name  is  so  cov- 
eted by  American  buyers  today 
that  after  the  first  three  years, 
the  entire  Mercedes-Benz  line-not 
just  a  few  isolated  models-has 
been  shown  to  retain  an  average 
of  84  percent  of  original  value. 

Some  individual  models  from 
some  makers  might  possibly 
match  this  figure.  In  so  doing, 
they  only  underscore  the  point: 
the  Mercedes-Benz  legend  is  not 
based  on  some  cars,  specially 
handpicked;  it  is  based  on  the 
total  resale  performance  of  all 
models  in  the  line. 

Minimal  depreciation 

The  net  result  has  been  a 
series  of  automobiles  so  desir- 
able to  so  many  people  that  their 
value  has  refused  to  tumble- 
refused,  indeed,  to  more  than 
minimally  depreciate  as  the 
miles  and  years  have  gone  by. 

Perhaps  this  is  because 
there  have  never  been  quite 
enough  Mercedes-Benz 
automobiles  to  satisfy  America's 
demand. 

Perhaps  it  is  because 
their  value  has  never 
been  cheapened 


by  annual  model  changes,  or 
face-lifts,  or  marketing  artifice  of 
any  kind. 

Perhaps-as  the  engineers 
would  claim-it  is  simply  be- 
cause they  are  built  to  uncom- 
mon standards,  to  serve  their 
owners  uncommonly  well. 

A  crucial  measure 

Not  even  Mercedes-Benz 
knows  the  reason  to  an  absolute 
certainty.  And  not  even 
Mercedes-Benz  can  predict  the 
future  course  of  resale  value  in 
this  uncertain,  unpredictable 
world  of  ours. 

But  that  resale  value  stands  as 
a  crucial  measure  of  automotive 
worth  is  beyond  question.  And 
amid  the  welter  of  claims  and 
counterclaims  about  value 
retention  in  the  marketplace 
today,  the  lessons  of  Mercedes- 
Benz  resale  history-  recent  resale 
history-  cannot  be  discounted 
by  any  automobile  buyer.  And 
they  should  not  be  ignored. 


Engineered  like  no  other 
car  in  the  world 
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MY  EYE  By  Thomas  Hoving 

FIRST  REVIEWS  OF 
FRAGRANT  HILL 

After  my  article  on  Ieoh  Ming  Pei's  bril- 
liant new  hotel  near  Beijing  went  to  press 
(see  "More  than  a  Hotel/'  page  68),  news 
about  how  official  China  feels  about  the 
project  began  to  emerge.  One  unusual  item 
is  an  outspokenly  favorable  review  of  the 
building.  Normally,  in  China,  the  state- 
controlled  press  favors  bland  descriptions 
and  virtually  never  commits  itself  on  a 
new  project  either  pro  or  con. 

The  article,  published  in  the  People's 
Daily  in  November,  states  directly  that  Pei 
has  been  "investigating  different  ways  to 
combine  the  traditional  Chinese  architec- 
tural style  with  modern  architectural 
styles."  The  writer  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
silence,  in  advance,  those  who  might  have 
preferred  something  glassy,  glitzy,  and 
high-rise.  The  hotel's  "initial  appearance 
is  unimpressive.  .  .  .  Some  people  even 
think  it  is  too  bland  .  .  .  but  after  a  deeper 
look,  it  will  reveal  its  own  type  of 
beauty.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  hotel  one  .  .  . 
feels  an  aura  of  Chinese  simplicity.  .  .  . 
People  who  have  seen  the  restaurant  say 
that  it  reminds  them  of  a  woman  who  uses 
very  little  makeup — a  true  sign  of  natural 
beauty."  The  article  concludes  with  a 
ringing  tribute.  "People  have  praised  I. 
M.  Pei's  design  as  'beauty  captivated.' 
[His]  works  of  art  are  tremendously  life- 
like and  full  of  glamour.  You  can  see  the 
beauty  of  I.  M.  Pei's  work  of  art  captured 
in  each  part  of  the  hotel." 

We  have  also  learned  from  sources  in- 


< 
s 

side  China  that  "differing  opinions"  of 
Fragrant  Hill — and  therefore  of  the  new 
architectural  language  it  stands  for — exist 
within  the  bureaucracy  responsible  for  the 
block-and-balcony  buildings  of  recent 
decades.  The  situation  may  become  inter- 
esting. If  Pei's  vernacular  is  chosen  as  the 
new  style  for  towns  and  villages  through- 
out China,  not  to  speak  of  other  hotels, 
the  old  manner  may  be  out — way  out. 

So,  the  Fragrant  Hill  Hotel  seems  bound 
to  become  more  than  a  hotel  literally  as 
well  as  figuratively;  it  may  be  a  political 
football.  Some  who  oppose  it  say  that  the 


Will  the  hotel  get  a  stony  official  welcome? 


cost  of  the  hotel  has  been  improperly  ex- 
travagant for  a  socialist  country.  But  that 
argument  seems  pretty  weak.  Even  if  the 
hotel  did  cost  $25  million  (and  one  can't 
be  sure  of  the  figures,  owing  to  the  ob- 
scure Chinese  accounting  system),  that  is 
surely  not  excessive  for  what  the  Chinese 
are  getting — a  modern,  beautiful,  and  ef- 
ficient structure  built  almost  entirely  with 
materials  that  are  available  in  China.  Few 
other  modern  architectural  vernaculars  in 
the  world  can  match  that. 
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TIME  FOR 
EUTHANASIA 

Some  of  the  most  memorable — if  not  dis- 
tinguished— landmarks  of  the  great  city 
of  New  York  are  the  beat-up,  burned-out, 
stripped-down  hulks  of  old,  abandoned  cars 
that  pollute  the  drive  into  town  from  Ken- 
nedy airport.  To  my  knowledge  no  other 
metropolis  has  yet  latched  on  to  this  cre- 
ative form  of  urban  decoration.  These  old 
heaps  may  not  make  you  love  New  York, 
but  they  are  the  true  New  York.  And  if 
you  favor  rotting,  deteriorating  hulks  you 
can  find  an  even  better  one  along  the  same 
route — perhaps  even  the  best  on  earth. 
After  all ,  New  York  is  the  Empire  City. 

This  sad,  rusting  derelict  is  much  big- 
ger than  a  car — it  is  a  building,  and  unlike 
a  car,  it  isn't  superficial  in  design  or  spirit. 
When  it  was  created,  for  the  1964  World's 
Fair,  by  one  of  the  most  imaginative  ar- 


chitects America  has  ever  produced,  Philip 
Johnson,  it  was  praised  to  the  skies  as  a 
splendid  example  of  exhibition  architec- 
ture— a  circular  building  with  a  snappy, 
many-colored  roof  and  bold  concrete  tow- 
ers. Its  name:  the  New  York  State  Pavil- 
ion, and  it  stands  in  Flushing  Meadows- 
Corona  Park,  in  the  borough  of  Queens. 

Why  is  it  now  a  hulk?  Simple.  Since  the 
fair  closed,  in  1965,  officials  in  the  parks 
administration  haven't  bothered  to  come 
up  with  a  plan  to  make  use  of  it.  Without 
such  a  plan,  no  official  body  is  going  to 
volunteer  the  estimated  $10  million  that  it 
would  take  to  repair  the  pavilion.  So,  the 
structure  rots  in  the  middle  of  what  could 
be — and  isn't — a  fine  park  in  the  greatest 
city  in  America. 

When  asked  how  he  felt  about  the  pa- 
vilion's sorry  condition,  Philip  Johnson 
simply  sighed  massively.  He  was  referring 
not  to  the  building  itself  but  to  the  inac- 


tivity of  the  politicians  who  have  let  it  go 
slowly  down  the  drain.  I  feel  as  he  did. 

There  is  something  to  be  done  with  the 
New  York  State  Pavilion  at  Flushing 
Meadows  Park.  It  should  be  killed, 
chopped  down,  eradicated,  razed,  com- 
mitted to  euthanasia,  demolished.  Cut  it 
down,  pulverize  the  pitiful  thing,  I  say, 
instead  of  letting  it  rust  slowly  to  death 
like  one  of  those  car  hulks.  I  said  the  same 
thing  in  late  1966,  when  I  was  designated 
parks  commissioner  of  the  city.  But  with 
no  success:  the  fair  czar,  Bob  Moses,  de- 
creed, "It  shall  stand." 

It  shouldn't  stand  any  longer  as  a  sort 
of  billboard  to  urban  decay.  And  in  to- 
day's— or  even  tomorrow's — economic 
climate  it's  stupid,  really,  to  fix  it  up. 

LUCKY  PERIGNON 

Champagne  comes  from  a  golden  area  of 
northeastern  France  that  is  about  the  size 
of  Rhode  Island  and  includes  hundreds  of 
sparkling  little  towns  with  appropriate 
names  like  Moussy,  Dizy,  and  Bouzy.  In 
its  annual  toast  to  the  holidays,  Connois- 
seur recently  held  its  first  blind  tasting  of 
the  region's  nectars,  at  the  Jordan- Volpe 
Gallery,  in  New  York.  We  offered  thirteen 
special  cuvees  plus  an  extraordinary  com- 
petitor from  California.  Terry  Robards,  the 
fashion  star  Judyth  van  Amringe,  and  other 
connoisseurs  rated  the  subtle  differences 
between  vintages,  using  a  point  system. 
Here  is  their  order  of  preference: 

1  Dom  Perignon  1975 — 74  points 

2  Dom  Ruinart  Blanc  de  Blancs  1975 — 56 

3  Krug  Grande  Cuvee  Brut — 45 

4  Pol  Roger  Cuvee  de  Blanc  de  Chardon- 
nay  1973—38 

5  Louis  Roederer  Cristal  Brut  1976 — 33 

6  Laurent  Perrier  Cuvee  Grand  Siecle 
1973—28 

7  Mumm  Cordon  Rouge  Brut  1976 — 26 

8  Veuve  Clicquot  Ponsardin  La  Grande 
Dame  1976—25 

9  Piper-Heidsieck  1975—22 

10  Domaine  Chandon  Napa  Valley 
Brut— 17 

11  Perrier  Jouet  Fleur  de  Champagne 
1976—16 

12  and  13  Taittinger  Brut  La  Francaise  and 
Bollinger  Tradition  R.D.  1973 — tied  at  14 
14  Pommery  &  Greno  Brut  1976 — 7 

The  surprise,  of  course,  was  number  10. 
Produced  by  a  subsidiary  of  Moet  & 
Chandon,  makers  of  Dom  Perignon,  it 
heralds  a  bubbly  future  for  French  exper- 
tise in  the  Golden  State. □  —T.H. 
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ROGER  MANDLE 
OF  TOLEDO 

Since  the  appearance  of  our  November 
profile  of  Roger  Mandle,  head  of  the  To- 
ledo (Ohio)  Art  Museum  and  architect  of 
the  El  Greco  exhibition,  the  youthful  mu- 
seologist  has  been  concentrating  on  yet 
another  ambitious  project,  this  time  in 
connection  with  Toledo's  mother  city,  in 
central  Spain.  Inspired  partly  by  the  huge 
success  of  the  El  Greco  exhibition,  Man- 
die  has  joined  a  group  of  Spanish  emi- 
nences to  form  the  City  of  Toledo  Foun- 
dation, which  will  devote  itself  to 
renovating  and  preserving  neglected  ar- 
chitectural and  artistic  monuments  in  the 
medieval  city.  "We  don't  have  a  firm 


agenda  yet,"  Mandle  says,  "because  of 
the  sheer  quantity  of  historic  buildings  in 
Toledo  that  would  benefit  from  restora- 
tion. They  range  from  early  medieval 
Moorish  mosques  to  Gothic  and  Renais- 
sance churches  and  neoclassical  univer- 
sity halls,  and  each  will  require  careful 
and  lengthy  attention.  But  we've  started 
preliminary  work  on  a  couple  of  projects. 
We  are  talking  with  the  nuns  of  the  mo- 
nasterio  de  las  monjas  jerdnimas  de  San 
Pablo  about  turning  their  semi-abandoned 
Gothic  convent  into  a  hotel,  with  the  clois- 
ter as  a  dazzling  inner  patio.  And  we're 
also  studying  the  possibility  of  gathering 
all  the  scattered  historical  documents  in 
Toledo  into  one  central  archive,  though 
we  haven't  found  a  building  for  it  yet." 


Toledo  has  a  huge  number  of  monumentsi 
including  the  cathedral's  Gothic  cloister. 

Mandle  is  the  only  American  on  thl 
foundation's  board  of  directors,  which  i 
chaired  by  the  marquess  of  Viso  and  inj 
eludes  the  cardinal  of  Toledo  and  the  duk 
of  Segorbe  as  well  as  many  other  notables! 
"Having  fallen  in  love  with  the  city  dur| 
ing  negotiations  there  for  the  El  Greo 
show.  1  wanted  to  contribute  an  Americail 
perspective  to  the  board,  and  hope  to  in 
spire  stateside  support  of  our  projects.  To 
ledo  was  the  primary  center  of  learnin; 
and  culture  in  Europe  during  the  earl; 
Middle  Ages.  The  whole  city  is  one  bijj 
monument,  and  it  ought  to  be  preservecl 
in  the  best  condition."  — Janice  MoseA 


POP  REPLICANT 

The  highly  publicized  arrival  of  the  Andy 
Warhol  robot,  produced  at  a  factory  in 
Valencia.  California,  surely  signals  the 
greatest  leap  forward  in  automaton  de- 
velopment since  Petrouchka;  for  one  thing, 
it  will  obviate  the  need  for  anyone  actually 
to  meet  Warhol.  This  "original  mechan- 
ical reproduction  of  Warhol"  features  an 
exact,  plastic-cast  likeness  of  the  celeb- 
rity's face,  as  well  as  a  mechanical  mouth- 
piece "capable  of  fifty-four  independent 
movements,"  and  a  minutely  organized 
mechanism  that  enables  the  robot  to  "fold 
its  arms." 

One  might  have  thought  that  a  robot 
artist  would  be  better  equipped  with  fifty- 
four  independent  arm  and  hand  move- 
ments, to  enable  it  to  paint  or  sculpt,  but 
the  Warhol  distribution  of  motor  functions 
indicates  a  thoroughly  modern  emphasis 


on  oral  utterance  as  the  primary  prereq 
uisite  for  success  on  the  New  York  scene 
In  the  age  of  his  mechanical  reproduci 
bility,  the  artist  emerges  as  his  own  su 
preme  work  of  art.  Fold  arms;  move  mouth 
One  hopes  the  versatile  mouthpiece  wil  j| 
be  programmed  to  sing  a  suitable  reper 
toire  of  classics,  such  as  the  fondly  mem 
orized  television  roundelay  in  praise  o: 
Campbell's  soup. 

In  time,  perhaps,  the  same  factory  wil 
give  us  a  wider  and  more  attractive  rangi 
of  artificial  artists:  there  are  some  whost 
hands  (should  the  mechanism  permit  if 
we  are  dying  to  shake.  We  should  like  tc 
meet  Botticelli,  for  instance,  and  have  £ 
beer  with  Frans  Hals,  and  hear  Willian 
Blake  saying.  "Art  and  science  cannot  ex- 
ist but  in  minutely  organized  particulars." 
Soon  we  may  have  a  whole  gallery  of  ro- 
bot artists  with  whom  the  visitor  can  con- 
verse; each  could  come  equipped  with  a 
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Estee  is  the  fragrance 
with  the  most  exceptional 
of  qualities:  presence. 

And  only  one  woman 
could  have  created  it. 

ESTEE  LAUDER 
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supply  of  bright  sayings  by  Warhol.  The 
synthetic  Donatello,  folding  his  arms  and 
using  thirty-one  lip  movements:  "Every- 
body's plastic — but  I  love  plastic.  I  want 
to  be  plastic."  The  robot  Van  Gogh,  furl- 
ing brow  and  wiggling  ear:  "In  the  future 
everybody  will  be  world  famous  for  fif- 
teen minutes."  The  artificial  Rembrandt 


CHOICE  AUCTIONS 


February  sales  often  turn  out  to  be  some- 
thing of  an  afterthought  in  the  auction 
world,  particularly  in  New  York — a  sort 
of  rest  period  between  the  hoopla  of  Jan- 
uary's Americanalia  and  the  somber  "im- 
portant" sales  later  in  the  spring.  Still, 
the  more  modestly  pitched  February  sales 
often  provide  great  pleasure  and  oppor- 
tunity to  the  resolute  bargain  hunter,  and 
this  year  is  no  exception. 

New  York— Phillips,  February  2,  1983, 
Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco  sales.  Don't 
overlook  the  top  lots,  such  as  a  Tiffany 
lily-pad  table  lamp,  estimated  at  $12,000 
to  $16,000.  But  watch  closely  for  good 
buys  among  the  far  lower-priced  glass  from 
the  Tiffany,  Galle,  and  Lalique  factories. 

New  York— Sotheby's,  February  5,  1983, 
nineteenth-century  porcelain  from  the 
estate  of  Wilfred  Swall.  As  if  to  disprove 
the  axiom  that  it  is  possible  to  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing,  the  staggering  ec- 
centricity of  this  collection  as  revealed  in 
part  one  of  the  sale,  last  December  5,  will 
be  more  than  matched  by  the  current  se- 
lection (believe  it  or  not,  there  is  a  part 
three  scheduled  for  May).  Most  of  the 
important  Continental  porcelains  (Sevres, 
Berlin,  Meissen.  Vienna)  and  their  Eng- 
lish counterparts  are  represented.  The  col- 


van  Rijn:  "My  paintings  never  turn  out 
the  way  1  expect  them  to  but  I'm  never 
surprised."  And  the  automated  Michel- 
angelo, racked  up  on  a  scaffold  beneath 
a  papier-mache  reproduction  of  the  Sistine 
ceiling  and  shouting:  "The  reason  I'm 
painting  this  way  is  because  I  want  to  be 
a  machine!"  — A.  M.  O'Sullivan 


lection  effectively  dramatizes  the  Roman- 
tic taste  for  the  oversized,  overpainted, 
overgilded,  overmounted  (see  above,  cen- 
ter)— and  it's  all  underpriced  now. 

New  York — William  Doyle  Galleries, 
February  9,  1983,  English  and  Conti- 
nental furniture  and  decoration.  Endure 
the  jostling  crowds  and  cluttered  aisles. 
The  trade-off  is  a  small  but  impressive 
selection  of  Biedermeier  furniture.  Par- 
ticularly noteworthy  is  the  light  mahog- 
any secretaire  a  abattant,  ca.  1840,  pic- 
tured here,  estimated  at  $  1 ,500  to  $2,500. 
Once  described  as  Napoleon's  ultimate 
conquest  of  the  German  bourgeoisie, 
Biedermeier  is  hot,  but  undervalued. 

New  York — Christie's,  February  23, 
1983,  nineteenth-century  drawings. 

Drawings  seem  to  evoke  a  more  intense 
pleasure  from  their  collectors  than  any  other 
medium,  but  they  still  command  an  amaz- 
ingly low  price  relative  to  virtually  all 
other  products  of  an  artist's  hand.  This 
sale  is  not  overwhelmed  by  any  block- 
busters, but  don't  miss  Jean  Francois  Mil- 
let's Young  Man  (above,  left),  a  rare  chalk 
portrait  from  the  1840s  estimated  at 
$10,000  to  $15,000,  or  Arthur  Rack- 
ham's  pen,  ink,  and  watercolor  drawing 
of  Little  Miss  Muffet  for  his  1913  Mother 
Goose,  which  is  technically  stunning  and 
deserves  better  than  its  estimated  $800  to 
$1 ,200.  —James  R.  Lyons 


A  DIAMOND  IS 
FOREVER 

Jewel  thieves  have  always  been  able  to 
rely  on  a  foolproof  method  of  disguising 
a  stolen  diamond.  Once  the  loot  has  been 
recut  and  repolished,  it  becomes,  in  the 
jargon  of  the  trade,  a  "new  stone"  and  is 
impossible  to  link  with  its  former  self. 
Now,  however,  the  Independent  Gem- 
stone  Testing  Laboratory,  in  London,  has 
developed  an  equally  foolproof  method 
of  "fingerprinting"  diamonds.  Using  a 
newly  invented  photographic  technique, 
the  laboratory  produces  "identiprints" 
(such  as  the  one  below)  of  the  structural 
patterns  of  individual  diamond  crystals. 
Every  diamond,  it  appears,  has  its  own, 
unique  patterns,  which  remain  the  same 
even  after  the  stone's  surface  has  been 
altered,  and  thus  can  be  identified — pro- 
vided, of  course,  you  register  the  gem 
with  IGTL  in  the  first  place. 

Unlike  other  gemology  laboratories, 
IGTL  is  independent  of  the  control  of  the 
trade,  and  the  firm  stands  confidently  be- 
hind its  certifications,  which  carry  no  dis- 
claimers. In  addition  to  offering  "iden- 
tiprints," IGTL  will  judge  the  color,  clarity, 
and  weight  of  an  individual  diamond  or 
colored  gemstone,  issuing  a  detailed  re- 
port that  should  help  customers  to  buy 
wisely  and  insure  properly.  (Cost:  £50  and 
up  for  a  full  certification.)  Jean-Paul  van 
Doren,  the  firm's  chairman,  says  the  new 
techniques  will  also  safeguard  natural 
stones  against  increasingly  sophisticated 
synthetics  and  simulants.  The  laborato- 
ry's services,  he  says,  are  intended  to  "give 
the  public  more  confidence  in  buying  jew- 
elry, and  enhance  for  them  the  beauty  of 
gemstones  by  developing  a  fuller  appre- 
ciation of  their  qualities." — Judy  Spours 
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Truffles  in  Paradise. 


Those  who  seek  refuge  from  this  far-too-civilizcd  world  will  find  paradise  dS$Li3fflw^$ 
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of  exotic  delights  made  from  fruit,  nuts  and  a  little  bit  of  fantasy.  ^®g5»tt^ 

Godiva  Truffles  are  truly  heaven  on  earth.  And  perfectly  packaged  in  a  unique,  ^s'  JBCrf /A 

golden  satchel.  What  better  way  to  bid  one's  troubles  adieu !  Ci  O  D I VA , 
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Godiva  Chocolatier,  701  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 
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MARRIAGE  OF 
CONVENIENCE 

Behind  its  Victorian  facade  on  London's 
New  Bond  Street,  the  Dickensian  show- 
room of  Asprey  and  Company  has  dis- 
creetly nurtured  an  enviable  reputation  tor 
fine  jewelry,  leatherworking.  and  an- 


BEAST  OR  BEAUTY? 

"Try  these  desk  drawers,"  says  the  art 
dealer  Alexander  Milliken,  gesturing  to- 
ward a  piece  made  by  one  of  his  artists, 
the  furniture  designer  Wendell  Castle. 
"'When  you  close  them,  they  fit  so  per- 
fectly that  the  air  pocket  pops.  See  how 
it  ruffles  the  papers  on  the  desk?"  Mil- 
liken  walks  over  to  a  semicircular  table, 
also  by  Castle.  Its  six  pie-shaped  wedges 
come  to  one  exact  point — a  heartbreaking 
improbability  avoided  by  most  furniture 
makers  by  means  of  a  wooden  dot.  "Now 
look,"  he  says,  flipping  the  table  over. 
"Wendell's  done  the  same  thing  on  the 
underside — where  nobody  ever  looks." 
Indeed,  Castle  overlooks  nothing:  not  the 
interiors  of  drawers,  not  the  insides  of 
doors,  not  the  backs  of  cabinets,  which  is 
why  his  work  is  often  called  "freestand- 
ing sculpture."  Castle  takes  extraordinary 
care  in  mixing  and  matching  the  grains, 
colors,  and  textures  of  the  often  exotic 
woods  he  fashions.  His  workmanship  is 
uniformly  awesome,  also  compulsive.  You 
can  go  over  a  piece  from  top  to  bottom, 
inside  and  out,  and  find  it  perfect. 

Now  fifty  years  old,  Castle  began  by 
producing  sculpted,  "liquid"  pieces  of 
furniture — a  chair  and  a  desk,  for  in- 


tiques  over  the  past  200  years.  The  show- 
room exudes  the  comfortable  feeling  of 
an  establishment  that  has  been  in  the  same 
family  for  nine  generations  and  has  ca- 
tered to  every  British  monarch  since  Queen 
Victoria. 

When  Asprey  recently  decided  to  open 
a  branch  in  New  York  this  month,  it  came 
as  no  surprise  that  they  intended  to  "re- 
tain the  Old  World,  traditional  ambience 
of  Bond  Street. "  What  did  raise  eyebrows 
was  the  new  showroom's  location — in  the 
flashy  and  hypermodern  Trump  Tower, 
on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty- 
sixth  Street.  The  angular  black  skyscraper 
with  its  jutting,  plate-glass  exterior  seems 
as  odd  a  setting  for  Asprey  as  does  a  dis- 
cotheque for  a  dowager  queen.  Why  such 
a  slick  address  for  so  traditional  a  firm? 

"We  are  venturing  into  the  modern 
world,"  explains  Robin  Raw,  Asprey's 
general  manager  in  New  York.  Raw  notes 
that  for  Asprey's  American  clientele — 
which  has  included  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Paul 
Mellon  as  well  as  a  parade  of  other  em- 
inent millionaires — "the  Trump  Tower  is 


At  Asprey:  a  quartz  cat  with  diamond  eyes. 


stance,  that  flowed  into  a  single  piece. 
Around  1980,  he  entered  his  trompe  l'oeil 
phase,  carving  a  coat  rack  that  incorpo- 
rated a  limp  hanging  coat  and  a  hall  table 
complete  with  gloves  and  car  keys.  These 
works  earned  him  notoriety  but  also  a  rep- 
utation for  facile  cleverness  that  quickly 
palled.  Milliken  advised  him  to  move  on; 
hence  the  crop  of  recent,  disturbing  works. 


an  extremely  suitable  site.  The  locatior 
puts  us  at  the  center  of  gravity  of  Nev 
York's  jewelry  trade." 

Asprey  will  have  some  heavyweigh 
competitors  in  the  skyscraper,  includinj 
Cartier  and  Harry  Winston,  Charles  Jour- 
dan,  and  the  luxurious  Spanish  leather  firn 
Loewe.  Asprey's  1 ,450-foot-square  lo 
cale  is  relatively  modest,  but  with  retail 
space  renting  at  up  to  $500  a  square  foot^ 
the  yearly  bill  could  easily  total  $6  mil- 
lion. Even  for  a  firm  accustomed  to  man- 
ufacturing silver  bedpans  for  maharajahj| 
and  gem-encrusted  maps  for  Middle  East- 
ern monarchs,  that's  a  big  price  to  pay  to 
establish  a  foothold  in  the  New  WorldJ 
But,  Raw  claims  confidently,  "We  will  be 
able  to  cover  the  Trump  Tower  costs  ben 
cause  we  fill  a  gap.  People  will  know  thai 
within  our  very  small  space  in  the  towerj 
they  can  get  what  they  want — we  don'l 
just  give  them  something  off  the  shelf,  wd 
make  it  for  them.  If  they  want  a  jewel  box 
with  a  secret  panel,  we  will  make  it.  If 
they  want  to  specially  bind  their  children's 
books  in  leather,  we  will  do  it.  And  that's 
ertype  of  business  that's  dying  out  in  the 
world."  — Robert  Goldberg 


"The  first  time  I  saw  this  piece,  I  wanted 
to  throw  up,"  says  Milliken  of  a  blond- 
wood  lady's  desk  with  inlaid  black  polka 
dots  and  a  purple- wood  interior.  "I  said, 
'Wendell,  how  am  I  ever  going  to  sell  this? 
It's  so  ugly.'  "  Milliken  notes  similar  re- 
actions to  a  truly  hideous  jewelry  box  lac- 
quered from  a  Howard  Johnson  palette 
(see  below).  "I  thought  of  this  as  a  build- 
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ing  as  seen  from  an  ant's  eye  level,"  ex- 
plains Castle.  "The  colors?  I  just  happen 
to  like  them." 

To  Milliken.  though,  this  ugliness  is 
proof  that  Castle's  work  is  authentically 
modern,  unsightliness  being  one  of  the 
last  things  left  in  the  world  with  the  power 
to  move  twentieth-century  minds.  And. 
he  believes,  "All  great  art  has  to  offend 
someone" — ergo,  his  comparison  of  Cas- 
tle to  Dubuffet  and  de  Kooning,  Picasso 
and  Pollock. 

Does  Castle  belong  in  this  constella- 
tion? Milliken  clearly  thinks  so.  and  Cas- 
tle's work  has  been  purchased  by  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum.  MOM  A.  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  other  institu- 
tions. Castle  himself  says,  "I  try  to  avoid 
the  issue.  Furniture  at  its  highest  level  is 
surely  art,  but  I  wouldn't  presume  to  judge 
my  own  work."  So,  decide  for  yourself. 
About  fourteen  of  his  current  pieces  will 
be  on  exhibit  at  New  York's  Milliken  Gal- 
lery from  March  5  through  April  6.  Don't 
be  afraid  to  get  down  on  your  hands  and 
knees  and  really  look  that  piece  over  from 
all  angles.  — Ava  Plakins 


THE  MANY  TALENTS 
OF  CECIL  BEATON 

London — Cecil  Beaton  Memorial  Ex- 
hibition, at  the  Parkin  Gallery,  until 
February  18,  1983. 

Cecil  Beaton  practiced  with  deceptive 
ease  in  so  many  different  media  that  he 
tended  during  his  lifetime  not  to  be  taken 


very  seriously  in  any  one  of  them.  Since 
his  death,  in  1980.  people  have  begun  to 
realize  just  what  an  extraordinary  photog- 
rapher he  was,  and  his  stage  and  movie 
designs  have  gained  much  stature  in  ret- 
rospect. His  skills  as  a  writer  have  been 
less  acknowledged,  and  his  abilities  as  a 
portrait  draftsman  and  a  book  illustrator 
still  take  a  backseat.  All  of  them  are  well 
represented  in  this  first  comprehensive 
memorial  show.  It  emphasizes  primarily 
the  drawings  and  designs,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  number,  since  throughout  his 
life  Beaton  was  seldom  without  a  pencil 
in  his  hand.  Even  after  a  severe  stroke  in 
1976.  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  he  took 
up  drawing  again — with  his  unaffected 
left  hand.  There  are  also  a  number  of  pho- 
tographs and  a  variety  of  books  and  doc- 
uments to  round  out  the  picture.  The  show- 
will  tour  England  and  eventually  arrive  in 
Miami.  For  information,  call:  Parkin  Gal- 
lery, J 1  Motcomb  Street,  London  SW1 ;  01  - 
235-8144.  —John  Russell  Taylor 


Cecil  Beaton's  brush-and-ink  portrait  of  the 
famous  painter  Graham  Sutherland. 


PLUS  QA  CHANGE 

The  eagerly  awaited  opening  of  the  new 
Picasso  museum  in  Paris,  originally 
scheduled  for  later  this  year,  has  been  put 
off  until  1985  owing  to  a  typically  deli- 
cious spectacle  of  infighting  among  French 
bureaucrats.  In  1980,  renovation  work  was 
begun  on  the  Hotel  Sale  (right),  built  in 
1656,  to  turn  it  into  a  suitable  home  for 
Picasso.  The  next  year,  the  restoration  of 
this  building,  one  of  the  most  important 
palaces  in  the  Marais,  stopped  and  has 
not  resumed.  Rumor  has  it  that  the  mu- 
seum's budget  has  been  canceled,  while 
newspapers  charge  that  the  hotel  is  being 
ravaged  by  vandals. 

"It's  true  that  anyone  can  enter  the  work 
site,"  says  Marie-Laure  Bernadac.  one  of 
the  Picasso  collection's  caretakers.  "But 
it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  any  damage  has 
been  done,  and  the  collection  itself  is  safely 
stored  in  the  Palais  de  Tokyo."  As  for  the 
delay,  it  is  explained  by  officials  as  owing 
to  friction  between  the  Directorate  of  Na- 
tional Heritage  (in  charge  of  the  building 
as  an  historical  monument)  and  the  Di- 
rectorate of  the  Museums  of  France  (re- 
sponsible for  conservation  and  muscol- 
ogy). "The  National  Heritage  people  see 
the  problem  only  from  the  outside,"  says 
Bernadac.  "They  arc  not  concerned  with 


such  technical  points  as  lighting.  They 
wanted  us  to  keep  the  old  wood  panels, 
for  instance;  it  would  be  impossible  to 
hang  Picassos  on  such  a  background!"  In 
addition,  the  museum  architect.  Roland 
Simounet.  has  been  slow  in  delivering  his 
plans  for  the  interior.  Even  slower  is  the 
administrative  machinery  Some  critics  go 
so  far  as  to  accuse  the  ultraconservative 
National  Heritage  functionaries  of  caus- 


ing the  delay  deliberately,  out  of  spiteful 
opposition  to  housing  any  twentieth-cen- 
tury artist — even  Picasso— in  such  a  fine, 
seventeenth-century  building.  "Work 
should  begin  again  soon  when  these  in- 
ternal problems  are  sorted  out."  Berna- 
dac says  hopefully.  "Meanwhile,  we  are 
finishing  the  inventory  and  sending  part 
of  the  collection  to  exhibitions  in  Mexico 
and  Rome."  — Lxnne  Thornton 
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Ralph's  Diner,  1982.  Oil  on  canvas,  44'A  x  66'/:  in. 
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OBJECTS  OF 
DEVOTION 

New  York— "Italian  Still-Life  Paintings 
from  Three  Centuries,"  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  February  1  through 
March  20,  1983. 

Still-life  painting  is  virtually  synony- 
mous with  De  Heem,  Heda,  and  the  other 
divinities  of  the  Netherlandish  school,  and 
the  genre's  Italian  practitioners  have  been 
largely  overlooked.  As  this  exhibition 
demonstrates,  they  too  possessed  the  kindly 
gift  for  elevating  simple  bowls  of  fruit, 
flower  arrangements,  and  onions  and  sau- 
sages to  oriental  levels  of  delicacy.  The 
show — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States — contains  forty-six  major  exam- 
ples by  the  foremost  Italian  still-life  mas- 
ters of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  including  Andrea 
Belvedere,  Carlo  Magini,  and  Evaristo 
Baschenis.  Baschenis  alone  (1607-77)  is 
worth  a  visit  to  the  show.  With  such  paint- 
ings as  the  one  at  right,  he  still  stands  out 
as  the  greatest  painter  of  musical  still  lifes 
in  the  world,  having  rendered  lutes,  man- 
dolins, and  other  instruments  as  if  they 
were  perfect  nudes.  For  information,  call: 
The  National  Academy  of  Design,  1083 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10028;  (212) 
369-4880. 

THE  TOE-SHOE 
SYNDROME 

If  ballet  is  heavenly  entertainment,  the 
prime  instruments  of  ethereality  for  balle- 
rinas are  far  from  celestial.  Although  toe 
shoes  have  permitted  countless  sylphs, 
sprites,  queens,  and  femmes  fatales  to  en- 
act their  spells  in  the  great  ballets,  they 
have  also  caused  endless  dismay.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  dancing  en  pointe,  though  only 
occasionally  obvious  to  the  audience,  are 
considerable  and  chronic.  Students  aren't 
the  only  complainers;  veterans  suffer 
equally  from  blistered  and  bleeding  feet, 
anxiety  over  the  stamina  of  their  shoes, 
and  the  all-out  unpredictability  of  per- 
forming in  them. 

To  assuage  these  difficulties,  toe-shoe 
making  has  become  a  specialized  and  ex- 
pensive art;  Capezio,  of  New  York,  and 
Freed  and  Gamba,  of  England,  are  the 
most  respected  makers.  And  the  result  of 
it  is  a  product  both  glamorously  aesthetic 
and  primitive  in  the  extreme.  Like  the 
Chinese  women  of  yore  who  bound  their 
feet,  ballerinas  derive  their  identities  from 


pain  that  is  almost  equally  medieval  in  its 
fixity  and  exactitude.  The  care  and  feed- 
ing of  toe  shoes  takes  shape  as  a  rite  of 
passage  that  can  never  be  brought  to  a  real 
conclusion. 

The  rite  continues  for  as  long  as  does 
the  dancer  herself.  Dancers  in  the  New 
York  City  Ballet,  for  instance,  wear  out 
a  minimum  of  twelve  pairs  of  toe  shoes 
each  during  a  normal  week — at  a  cost  of 
at  least  $360.  According  to  the  ballerina 


Toni  Bentley's  description  of  the  ritual  in 
Winter  Season,  the  dancers  in  that  com- 
pany order  their  shoes  from  England,  where 
"little  old  men  are  sewing  day  in  and  day 
out."  Every  dancer,  Bentley  goes  on,  "has 
a  'maker'  designated  by  his  mark  on  the 
shoe.  .  .  .  We  take  the  new  shoes  out  of 
their  plastic  bags,  pour  Fabulon  in  the  toes 
(to  harden  them),  sew  on  ribbons  andi 
elastic,  cut  out  the  satin  toe  (it's  slippery), 
pull  out  the  insole  (it's  excess),  soak  the 
toes  in  water  or  alcohol  (they're  too  hard 
and  too  small),  step  on  them  (they're  too 
round),  bend  the  shank  in  half  (it's  too 
straight),  shave  the  leather  off  the  bottoms 
with  a  rasp  (too  slippery),  and  bang  them 
on  the  wall  (they're  too  noisy).  We  then 
put  them  on  for  a  fifteen-minute  ballet, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  over  throw  them  out 
(there  is  no  life  left  in  them).  ..."  Little 
wonder!  — Molly  McQuadt 

INTO  THE  1 
LONDON  FOG  I 

For  generations,  the  image  of  a  Londor 
winter  was  inspired  by  Claude  Monet'; 
evocative  paintings  of  fog  over  the  Thames 
In  the  last  twenty  years,  since  restriction; 
were  imposed  on  coal  burning,  fog  ha; 
been  a  rarity,  but  if  you  start  your  winte 
walk  by  the  river  you  may  relish  a  damj' 
mist,  as  well  as  a  fine  cross-section  o 
London's  representative  spirits. 

Begin  east  of  Lambeth  Bridge,  outsidi 
Lambeth  Palace,  the  thirteenth-centur, 
home  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
Walk  north  along  the  embankment,  ad 
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miring  its  ornate  ironwork  and  the  view 
across  the  river  of  Sir  Charles  Barry's 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Pass  County  Hall. 
Festival  Hall,  the  Hay  ward  Gallery,  and 
the  National  Theatre.  With  Waterloo 
Bridge,  they  amount  to  a  catalogue  of 
British  monumental  architecture  of  the 
twentieth  century.  From  the  National,  turn 
back  and  climb  up  the  bridge,  cross  it, 
and  turn  right  into  the  Strand,  passing  its 
two  churches  in  the  middle  of  the  road — 
Saint  Mary-le-Strand  (eighteenth  cen- 
tury) and  Wrens  Saint  Clement  Danes. 
On  the  left  are  the  overpowering  neo- 
Gothic  law  courts. 

The  Strand  becomes  Fleet  Street.  On 
the  right,  at  the  junction  with  Chancery 
Lane,  is  Prince  Henry's  Room,  a  tiny  mu- 
seum devoted  to  the  works  of  the  diarist 
Samuel  Pepys,  with  an  original  seven- 
teenth-century ceiling.  Walk  up  Chan- 
cery Lane,  turning  right  at  Southhampton 
Buildings  by  the  Silver  Vaults,  and  through 
Staple  Inn,  a  restored  eighteenth-century 
inn  of  court.  The  inn  joins  High  Holborn 
through  a  terrace  of  half-timbered  Tudor 
shops.  Turn  right  to  Holborn  Viaduct  and 
walk  down  the  steps  to  Farringdon  Street. 
Cross  the  road;  follow  West  Smithfield  to 
the  center  of  London's  meat  market.  Bear 
right,  then  left  through  a  half-timbered 
gatehouse  to  Saint  Bartholomew's,  the 
oldest  church  in  London,  some  of  it  dating 
back  to  1123.  Look  around,  then  limp  east 
to  Aldersgate.  There  follow  the  signs  to 
the  London  Museum  or  to  the  Barbican 
Centre,  London's  new  arts  complex,  home 
of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  and 
the  London  Philharmonic — a  fine  place 
to  rest  your  sagging  legs  on  a  winter's 
evening.  — Michael  Leapman 


UNBROKEN 
TRADITIONS 

Washington — "Japanese  Ceramics  To- 
day," at  the  Smithsonian's  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  February 
11  through  April  3,  1983. 

Modern  Japanese  potters  draw  inspi- 
ration for  their  plastic  art  from  an  unpar- 
alleled wealth  of  sources,  ranging  from 
the  1 , 500-year-old  tradition  of  high-fired 
stoneware  to  Song  dynasty  Chinese  glazes 
and  postwar  abstract  sculpture.  This  show 
offers  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  tech- 
niques and  styles  currently  used  by  nearly 
a  hundred  Japanese  masters,  with  some 
three  hundred  selected  pieces  from  the 
collection  of  the  grand  patroness  Madame 


Tomo  Kikuchi,  of  Tokyo.  Its  centerpiece 
is  the  porcelain  dinner  service  shown  above, 
commissioned  from  the  renowned  enam- 
elist  Fujimoto  Yoshimichi  for  an  intimate 
meal  Served  by  Madame  Kikuchi  to  Their 
Imperial  Majesties  in  1976.  Combining 
Western  tableware  shapes  with  classic 
Japanese  overglaze  enamels,  Yoshimichi 
worked  for  two  years  to  complete  the  fif- 
teen plates,  which  have  become  famous 
as  the  "phantom  dinner  set"  because  few 
people  outside  the  select  group  of  dinner 
guests  have  ever  seen  them.  Now  they  are 
on  public  display  for  the  first  time,  and 
Japanese  discretion  allows  us  the  pleasure 
of  speculating  over  which  plates  Madame 
Kikuchi  chose  to  set  before  Their  Majes- 
ties. After  its  run  in  Washington,  the  ex- 
hibition will  move  to  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum,  in  London,  for  two  months 
before  returning  to  Japan.  For  informa- 
tion, call:  The  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  DC  20560;  (202)  357-2627. 

WHERE  ANGELS  FEAR 
TO  TREAD 

No  one  really  believes  that  London  theater 
is  doomed,  but  there  is  good  reason  for 
theatergoers  to  start  worrying.  Several 
theaters  are  dark  and  looking  for  pur- 
chasers. The  recent  good  news — the  sale 
of  the  famous  Old  Vic  and  the  Aldwych — 
merely  serves  to  highlight  the  plight  of 
many  others  unsuccessfully  seeking  buy- 
ers. Is  it  possible  that  London,  like  New 
York,  will  soon  be  reduced  to  possessing 
only  a  few  of  its  once  plentiful  theaters? 
The  Old  Vic  has  had  a  checkered  his- 
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CHEVAL 

by  DONALD  L1ARD1 

Lost  Wax  Bronze  on  Marble 

Cheval  -  one  of  the  twenty-two  original  bronze  sculptures  created  by  internationally  known  artists  for  The  Artmark  Collection.  For  further  information,  contact 
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You  con  see  the  Great  Wall  from  the  moon. 
Or  see  the  moon  from  the  Great  Wall. 

The  Great  Wall  of  China  is  visible  from  the  moon.  But  Salen  Lindbtad 
Cruising  offers  you  the  chance  to  see  it  from  a  little  closer  perspective  on 
our  China  Coastal/Yangtse  River  Cruise  aboard  the  M.V.  Yao  Hua  * 

We  offer  first  class,  outside  cabins,  delectable  Chinese  food,  Beijing, 
Shanghai,  Hong  Kong.  And  all  the  sights        jq  l^^n  15  jq  |_|yE 
that  moke  China  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  spots  under  the  sun.  Or  moon. 

Cruises  begin  in  March  1983.  For  more 
information  coll  800-223-5688.  In  New  York 
(212)  751-2300.  See  your  travel  agent  or 
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tory  since  the  National  Theatre  moved  out, 
in  1976,  to  occupy  custom-built  premises 
on  the  South  Bank.  The  Old  Vic's  latest 
failure  was  that  of  what  was  meant  to  be 
a  third  national  repertory  company,  a 
counterpart  of  the  National  itself  and  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company;  it  closed  after 
a  year  in  business.  But  now  the  building 
has  found  a  new,  Canadian  owner,  who 
promises  to  put  it  back  into  commission 
again — for  what  kind  of  entertainment,  it 
is  not  quite  clear. 

Similarly,  the  Aldwych  served  as  the 
London  home  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company  while  permanent  quarters  in  the 
new  Barbican  complex  were  being  built. 
When  the  RSC  moved,  last  spring,  the 
new  theater  tried  to  keep  afloat  with  the 
much-praised  Good.  But  as  it  then  lacked 
the  prestige  of  being  the  RSC,  its  audi- 
ences instantly  fell  off.  Still,  the  Aldwych 
has  found  an  American  buyer  who  will 
continue  to  put  on  popular  stagings. 

Paradoxically,  the  well-known  angel 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber  has  taken  his  roy- 
alties from  Cats,  Evita,  and  Song  and 
Dance  and  has  been  searching  in  vain  for 
a  theater  suitable  for  new  British  musi- 
cals. He  failed  to  bid  enough  for  both  the 
Aldwych  and  the  Old  Vic  and  was  still 
looking  as  this  article  went  to  press.  He 
would  seem  to  have  an  embarrassment  of 
choices.  The  giant  Shaftesbury,  dark  since 
They're  Playing  Our  Song;  the  Astoria, 
where  a  policy  of  supper-theater  foun- 
dered after  six  weeks;  the  Talk  of  the  Town , 
formerly  the  Hippodrome,  where  Lon- 
don's largest  cabaret  finally  proved  un- 
economical— all  these  seem  suitable.  The 
medium-sized  Garrick  and  the  small 
Duchess  theaters  are  also  for  sale,  and 
four  or  five  major  West  End  houses  have 
gone  dark,  for  the  first  time  in  years.  Be- 
sides the  recession,  everything  from  the 
Falklands  to  the  royal  baby  has  been 
blamed  for  starting  the  trend,  but  every- 
one knows  that  it  will  take  a  regiment  of 
angels  to  stop  it.     —John  Russell  Taylor 
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DOWN  TURKISH 
SLOPES 

Skiers  are  usually  conservative  creatures 
who  like  well-established  resorts — say, 
Aspen,  Megeve,  or  Zermatt — with  de- 
cent accommodations  and  facilities.  This 
may  be  why  most  resorts  look  so  much 
alike.  If  you  want  something  different, 
though,  try  Turkey.  It  has  one  large,  mod- 
ern resort  near  Istanbul,  at  Bursa,  and 
others  in  the  exceedingly  remote  eastern 
part  of  the  country.  Instead  of  the  usual 
apres-ski  drink  in  an  Alpine  lodge,  you 
could  take  Turkish  coffee  or  raki  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  or  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Ararat. 

The  skiing  at  Bursa  does  not  match  that 
in  the  Alps,  but  Bursa  itself  was  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  is  full  of  blue-tiled  mosques  and 
other  antiquities.  It  is  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  Istanbul  (which  is  cold  and  damp 
in  February  and  March)  and  the  Aegean 
coast  (which  isn't).  You  can  steal  a  week 
on  the  beaches  of  the  Turkish  Riviera,  on 
the  south  coast,  afterward. 

East  Turkey  is  more  rugged:  only  the 
dedicated  need  apply  at  Erzerum,  9,000 
feet  in  altitude,  where  your  condition  must 
be  approved  by  the  General  Direction  of 
Physical  Education.  Erzerum's  facilities 
may  be  measured  by  its  boast  that  its  100- 
bed  ski  lodge  has  central  heating.  Even 
more  remote  are  the  slopes  of  Kars,  near 
the  Soviet  border.  For  an  exotic  side  trip 
from  Kars  at  the  end  of  the  season,  go 
south  to  Lake  Van,  where  the  local  peas- 
ants raise  swimming  cats  to  catch  fish  for 
them.  — Patrick  Brogan 

Tranquil  slopes  near  Bursa,  Turkey. 
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Important  19th  Century  European  Paintings  and  Drawings 


Auction:  Thursday,  February  24  at  2  pm. 
Exhibition  opens  Thursday,  February  17. 

This  auction  includes  works  by  Bastien- Lepage,  Bouguereau,  Boldini, 
Corot,  Ernst,  Gauermann,  God  ward,  K.W.  Hahn,  Sorolla,  and  Zuloaga. 

Illustrated  catalogue  available  for  $12  at  our  galleries,  $1(5  bv  mail.  rIo  order,  send 
your  check  to  Sotheby's  Subscriptions,  Dept.  A010CN,  P.O.  Box  4020,  Woburn,  MA  01801. 

Inquiries:  Thilo  von  Watzdorf  or  Nancy  Harrison,  (212)472-3537. 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc.,  1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  St  root ,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
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AN  INCREDIBLE  KRATER 

Herodotus  wrote  of  a  huge  vase  that  could  contain  300 
amphorae  of  wine,  and  later  historians  dismissed  the  report 
as  exaggerated.  But  just  such  a  vessel  was  found  at  the 
out-of-the-way  French  village  of  Vix. 


By  Patrick  Brogan 

The  largest  bronze  vessel  to  survive  from 
antiquity,  the  largest  Greek  bronze  vessel 
discovered  north  of  the  Alps,  was  found 
in  a  muddy  field  in  the  Burgundy  region 
of  France  in  1953.  It  is  a  krater — that  is. 
a  vase  for  mixing  wine  and  water — made 
about  550  B.C..  and  it  stands  over  five  feet 
tall  and  a  yard  and  a  half  across.  Together 
with  Greek  and  Etruscan  dishes  and  a  gold 
diadem  from  the  Crimea,  it  was  buried  in 
the  tomb  of  a  Gaulish  woman  by  a  nation 
that  has  left  no  other  trace  upon  history. 

The  treasure  is  named  after  Vix.  a  tiny 
village  otherwise  unknown  to  fame,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Chatillon-sur-Seine.  which 
is  about  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Dijon. 
The  discovery  was  in  the  high  tradition  of 
archaeological  romance,  the  fruit  of  per- 
sistence and  luck.  A  local  archaeologist. 
Rene  Joffroy.  had  been  excavating  a  minor 
prehistoric  site,  on  a  hill  half  a  mile  from 
the  Seine,  for  many  years.  At  the  end  of 
1952.  he  had  saved  15.000  francs  (about 
S300)  out  of  the  year's  budget  and  had  to 
spend  it  before  he  could  apply  for  a  new 
subsidy.  His  assistant.  Maurice  Moisson. 
had  noticed  some  unusual  stones  in  a  field 
150  yards  from  the  river,  while  hunting 
there  in  October.  Joffroy  thought  the  stones 
were  probably  the  remains  of  a  Gallo-Ro- 
man  hut  and  decided  to  spend  his  last  francs 
in  a  two-day  trial  excavation. 

They  began  the  dig  in  January  and  dis- 
covered at  once  that  the  stones  were  the 
remains  of  a  prehistoric  tumulus,  or  burial 
mound,  that  had  been  cleared  away  cen- 
turies before.  It  had  been  very  large,  forty- 
seven  yards  in  diameter  and  probably  five 
or  six  yards  high.  They  presumed  that  the 
tomb  was  lost:  in  virtually  all  the  tumuli 
in  France,  the  burial  chamber  was  above- 
ground  and  looted  in  antiquity. 

Joffroy  and  Moisson  pushed  their  trench 
across  the  foundations  of  the  tumulus.  In 
the  center,  instead  of  the  regular  course 
of  stones,  they  found  a  three-yard-square 
area  of  mud  and  jumbled  stones.  It  was 

Patric  k  Brogan  is  at  work  on  a  book  on  the 
international  arms  trade. 


The  vase,  discovered  by  Rene  Joffroy  in 
1953.  is  over  five  feet  high  and  cast  of  a 
single  piece  of  bronze. 

late  afternoon,  and  Joffroy  called  it  a  day 
and  went  home  to  Chatillon.  Moisson  re- 
mained. A  farmer,  he  lived  in  Vix  and  had 
been  recruited  twenty-four  years  earlier 
by  Joffroy 's  predecessor,  who  began  the 
excavations  in  the  neighborhood.  Mois- 
son stayed  to  pull  out  a  few  stones  and  dig 
down  a  couple  of  feet  into  the  mud. 

Telephones  were  rare  in  rural  France, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  following  morning 
that  he  managed  to  call  Joffroy  and  tell 
him  that  he  had  found  a  large  bronze  ob- 


ject, a  sort  of  decorated  hoop.  Moisson 
told  the  archaeologist  to  come  at  once,  but 
Joffroy  had  a  Latin  lesson  to  give.  He  told 
Moisson  to  leave  the  "hoop"'  alone,  and 
went  off  to  school  in  high  excitement  about 
what  the  "find""  might  be. 

When  at  last  he  reached  Vix  that  after- 
noon and  entered  Moisson's  house,  he 
found  that  his  instructions  about  the  hoop 
had  been  obeyed,  but  that  Moisson  had 
picked  up  some  potsherds  nearby.  They 
were  spread  out  on  his  kitchen  table.  It 
was  an  Attic  vase  of  great  beauty,  black 
on  red,  showing  the  war  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Amazons,  and  all  the  pieces 
were  there  to  make  it  complete. 
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Out  in  the  field,  Moisson  had  thrown  a 
piece  of  sacking  over  his  hoop;  there  was 
a  scattering  of  snow  on  the  frozen  earth. 
When  he  lifted  the  sacking,  Joffroy  found 
the  bronze  handle  of  an  enormous  vase, 
decorated  with  a  Gorgon's  head  that  stared 
coldly  at  him  out  of  the  mud. 

The  oppidum  that  Joffroy  had  been  ex- 
cavating since  the  war  was  on  Mont  Las- 
sois.  A  local  amateur  had  found  potsherds 
there  in  1929  and  had  dug  it  for  a  decade, 
helped  by  Moisson.  Joffroy,  with  a  small 
government  subsidy,  had  excavated  the  site 
properly,  finding  the  walls  and  potholes 
of  a  large  Iron  Age  settlement  of  the 
Hallstatt  period  (800-450  B.C.).  He  had 
found  over  a  million  potsherds,  including 
fragments  of  Attic  ware,  fibulae  (brooches 
used  to  fasten  clothing  before  buttons  were 
invented),  and  other  ornaments,  but  noth- 
ing of  any  great  moment. 

A  GALLIC  SINGAPORE 

The  Seine  is  navigable  as  far  as  Vix,  and 
the  oppidum  dominates  a  key  point  in  one 
of  prehistoric  Europe's  main  trade  routes, 
along  which  tin  from  Cornwall  was  car- 
ried to  Greece  to  be  made  into  bronze.  In 
its  moment  of  glory,  which  probably  lasted 
no  more  than  seventy  years,  Mont  Lassois 
was  a  Gallic  Singapore  or  Rotterdam, 
levying  tribute  on  merchants  coming  up 
the  Seine  and  passing  through  the  hills  of 
Burgundy  on  their  way  to  the  high  Alps 
and  Italy. 

On  that  cold  morning  in  January  1953, 
when  Joffroy  realized  that  it  was  a  major 
discovery,  he  sent  telegrams  summoning 
assistance.  Two  days  later,  the  archaeol- 
ogists lifted  out  the  handle,  which  had 
broken  off  the  krater  when  the  roof  of  the 
tomb  collapsed.  It  weighed  101  pounds. 
The  krater  itself  was  removed  next  and 
carried  with  difficulty  to  Joffroy's  garage. 
It  had  been  half  crushed  by  the  falling 
roof  and,  to  the  inexperienced  eyes  of  the 
local  farmers,  looked  battered  and  dis- 
appointing. The  experts  knew  better.  Now 
it  has  been  splendidly  restored,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  museums  of  Paris,  Lon- 
don, or  Berlin  to  rival  it. 

Then  the  excavation  was  completed 
systematically  and  thoroughly  by  half- 
frozen  archaeologists  digging  wonder  after 
wonder  out  of  the  earth,  gathering  up  all 
the  soil  into  numbered  bags,  photograph- 
ing every  find  in  situ,  and  plotting  its  ex- 
act location  on  a  plan.  The  tomb  was  a 
woman's.  She  had  been  seated  in  a  small 
chariot  of  wood  heavily  decorated  with 
bronze.  The  wood  had  disappeared  ut- 
terly, but  careful  study  of  the  emplace- 
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ment  of  the  bronze  has  allowed  the  ex- 
perts to  reconstruct  the  chariot  exactly. 

Standing  in  its  glory,  the  Vix  krater  is 
1.64  meters  high  (651/:  inches),  weighs 
208.6  kilos  (464  pounds),  and  could  hold 
between  1.100  and  1.250  liters  of  wine 
(330  gallons).  A  handle  rises  up  on  each 
side,  high  above  the  rim.  with  Gorgons  on 
the  outside  grinning  ferociously.  A  snake 
emerges  from  each  side  of  each  Gorgon's 
headdress  and  comes  to  rest  on  her  shoul- 


A  procession  marches  around  the  rim 
of  the  vase,  alternating  warriors  (hoplttcs) 
with  war  chariots  (quadrigas).  The  four 
horses  of  each  chariot  toss  their  heads:  the 
charioteers  and  hoplites.  in  high  Corin- 
thian helmets,  stare  grimly  forward  as  the\ 
march  around  the  vase.  There  are  seven 
hoplites  and  eight  chariots,  all  cast  by  the 
lost-wax  method  and  all.  therefore,  unique. 
Only  one  cast  can  be  made  from  each  mold, 
and  behind  every  figure  a  mark  is 


One  of  the  massive  handles  was  broken  off 
when  the  roof  of  the  tomb  collapsed. 


der.  Two  others  emerge  from  her  body 
and  sweep  around  behind  her,  forming  the 
handle's  lower  attachment  to  the  body  of 
the  vase.  Behind  each  handle,  a  lion  prances 

against  it. 


scratched,  corresponding  to  an  identical 
mark  on  the  vase,  to  guide  the  artist  as- 
sembling them. 

The  vase  itself  is  a  masterpiece  of  bron/e 
making,  cast  in  a  single  piece  a  millimeter 
thick.  Nothing  remotely  resembling  it  in 
size  has  been  found  anywhere  else:  the 
nearest  are  barely  a  third  as  large.  Herod- 
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Almost  certainly  the  work  of  craftsmen  in 
a  sixth-century  B.C.  Greek  colony,  the  vase 
is  rimmed  with  a  procession  made  by  the 
lost-wax  method. 

otus  describes  a  krater  made  in  Lacedae- 
mon  (Sparta)  for  King  Croesus  of  Lydia 
that  could  contain  the  wine  of  300  am- 
phorae. This  was  thought  to  be  another 
Herodotean  exaggeration  until  just  such  a 
vessel  was  found  at  Vix. 

Stylistically,  the  krater  derives  from  the 
work  of  the  sixth-century  bronzesmiths  of 
Sparta.  This  one  was  probably  made  in 
one  of  the  Greek  colonies  of  southern  It- 
aly, in  Magna  Graecia,  perhaps  in  Ta- 
ranto.  Like  the  lost  krater  of  Croesus,  it 


may  have  been  sent  as  a  diplomatic  gift 
from  the  Etruscan  merchants  to  the  Gaul- 
ish princes  of  Mont  Lassois  during  the 
brief  period  of  their  glory. 

It  did  not  come  up  the  Rhone  from  Mas- 
silia  (Marseilles),  but  across  northern  It- 
aly, through  the  Alps  by  the  St.  Bernard 
or  the  Brenner  passes  and  across  the  Swiss 
highlands  into  France.  The  krater  was  made 
between  550  and  530  B.C.  The  magnifi- 
cent bowl  that  Maurice  Moisson  first  took 
out  of  the  tomb,  known  as  a  Droop  bowl 
after  the  British  expert  who  defined  the 
type,  was  made  in  Athens  between  530 
and  520  B.C.  Etruscan  objects  in  the  tomb 
can  be  dated  with  equal  precision,  and 
since  it  is  known  that  Mont  Lassois  was 


abandoned  about  480,  the  burial  can  be 
dated  to  around  500  B.C.,  within  a  decade 
either  way. 

The  tomb,  set  unusually  under  the  tu- 
mulus, was  three  yards  square  and  three 
yards  deep.  It  must  have  been  dug  during 
a  drought:  the  land  is  normally  water- 
logged. The  water  preserved  the  metal  ob- 
jects but  destroyed  all  the  wood  com- 
pletely and  most  of  the  woman's  skeleton. 
The  skull  survived:  the  woman  was  about 
thirty  years  old  and  had  the  long  head  of 
the  Celts  and  bad  teeth.  The  body  was 
heavily  bedecked  in  jewelry,  bracelets, 
anklets,  rings,  fibulae,  and  magnificent 
amber  necklaces. 

The  krater  has  been  splen- 
didly restored,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  museums  of 
Europe  to  rival  it. 

The  finest  piece  is  a  gold  diadem, 
weighing  480  grams  ( 17  ounces),  of  a  sort 
unknown  elsewhere.  Neither  Greek,  Celtic, 
nor  Etruscan,  it  is  a  simple  hoop  of  twenty- 
four-karat  gold  that  fitted  vertically  over 
the  lady's  head,  ending  in  two  large  knobs 
that  went  in  front  of  her  ears.  Each  knob 
is  mounted  on  a  lion's  foot  and  is  deco- 
rated with  a  little  winged  horse.  Joffroy 
speculates  that  it  might  have  come  from 
the  Chersonesus,  the  Greek  colonies  in  the 
Crimea  that  traded  with  the  Scythians,  who 
were  famous  goldsmiths. 

The  other  treasures  in  the  tomb  in- 
cluded the  lid  of  the  krater,  one  yard  across, 
in  the  shape  of  a  bowl  with  a  pattern  of 
holes  in  it  to  serve  as  a  wine  strainer  and 
an  exquisite  statuette  of  a  goddess  stand- 
ing in  the  middle.  There  were  also  the 
Droop  cup,  another  plain  Attic  cup,  a  sil- 
ver cup,  three  bronze  dishes,  and  a  bronze 
Etruscan  wine  jug. 

All  these  objects  are  now  displayed  in 
the  museum  in  Chatillon.  They  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  Louvre,  in  Paris,  shortly  after 
they  were  discovered  and  restored,  and 
huge  crowds  came  out  to  marvel.  Then, 
although  the  Louvre  wanted  to  keep  them, 
they  were  returned  to  Chatillon-sur-Seine, 
a  pretty  and  obscure  town  in  northern 
Burgundy,  far  off  the  tourist  track,  inac- 
cessible by  public  transport,  and  seldom 
visited. 

The  local  museum  at  Chatillon  is  a  fine, 
seventeenth-century  house.  The  krater  is 
upstairs,  in  a  splendid  salon  whose  doors 
were  far  too  narrow  to  let  it  through.  So, 
the  proud  townsfolk  simply  cut  a  trapdoor 
in  the  floor.!  I 
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Hercules  Wrestling  with  Death  for  the  Body  of  Alcestis,  ca.  1869-1871 
Oil  on  Canvas  1.53  x  2.69  m. 

Recently  Acquired  by  a  Museum  in  the  United  States. 


Paintings  of  this  quality  are  available  by  the  following  artists: 

Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema 

Francois  Saint  Bonvin 

Giovanni  Boldini 

William-Adolphe  Bouguereau 

Jean-Leon  Gerome 

Theodule  Augustin  Ribot 

James  Jacques  Joseph  Tissot 

and  Other  Academic  European  Artists 


William  Merritt  Chase 
Frederick  C.  Frieseke 
William  Glackens 
Childe  Hassam 
Martin  J.  Heade 
Ernest  Lawson 
Everett  Shinn 
John  H.  Twachtman 


Inquiries  from  Museums  and  Private  Collectors  Seeking  to  Acquire  or  De-accession  Fine  Works 
of  Art  in  a  Discreet  Fashion  Are  Invited. 


JOAN  MICHELMAN  LTD. 


by  appointment  only 


TheVolney    23  East  74th  Street    New  York,  New  York  10021 


(212)  535-4524 


TCrowther  &  Son  Limited  m 


282  NOHTH  END  ROAUFl LliAM  SW6 1NH.  TYAAn-W*-Vtt/Z  TFJJ^Al^^CABU^ANTIQIJITY  MA. 

Dealers  of  Antiques  and  Works  of  Art  including  18th  century  furniture,  the  finest  carved 
wood  and  marble  chimney  pieces,  fire  grates,  fenders  and  fire  irons,  oak  and  pinewood 
room  panelling  and  large  gardens  of  classical  ornaments  and  statues  in  lead,  marble,  stone 
and  bronze.  We  are  always  most  interested  in  purchasing  such  pieces  that  will  complement 

our  extensive  stock 


A  fine  late  1 7th/early  1 8th  Century  life-size  figure  of  Valore,  carved  in 
statuary  marble  and  initialled  P.B.  210.3.  Provenance:  Horham  Hall. 
Height:  6'  5",  Base:  V  5"  x  V  SV2"  wide.  Oval  statuary  marble  base 
(not  illustrated)  3'  1"  x  2' 3"  x  10"  high. 


Arjcgrjpj  i  //tyui  turn*   i^jhj  Kjisrwunj  —  i  ,  ■ 

BONHEUR  DU  JOUR,  circa  1770,  elaborately  inlaid  on  a 
sycamore  ground  in  the  Neo-classic  taste,  attributed  on  stylistic 
grounds  to  THOMAS  CHIPPENDALE. 
Height  42  xh  ins. 
Width  3 5 ins. 
Depth  18ins. 


HOTSPUR 


14  Lowndes  Street,  Bekravc  Sq.,  London  SW1X  91  X 

Telephone: 01-235  1918 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


<ffiore  fing&fA  and  GnUfovmtai  oftfovr,  cMiniatutv* 


XVIth  century  German  silver 
gilt  cup  by  Bartel  Jamnitzer, 
Nuremberg,  circa  1580. 

Height:  7-375  inches. 
Weight:  8-60  ounces. 


For  similar  decoration  on  cups 
by  Bartel  Jamnitzer,  see 
"jamnitzer"  by  Marc  Rosenberg, 
Plate  55. 

From  our  collection  of  %lfB^H 
XVIth  century  German  silver. 


Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 

Telephone  01-629  6261    Telegraphic  Addreti  "Euetttt  London  W.V 


J.  KUGEL 


NE  FURNITURE  279  RUE  SAINT-HONORE"  ANTIQUE  CONTINENTAL 

R.ONZE  AND  75008  PARIS  SILVER  AND 

URIOSIT£S  TEL.  :  260.86.23  &  260.19.45  GOLD  BOXES 


Very  important  Chinese  soup  tureen  with  French  silver  mounts,  marked  circa  1720.  Diameter  25  cm.  Height  21 
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aren/ki 

29-3i  george  /treet  london  wik  spf 


tel.  Ol  -486  0678 


The  Spanish  Hat 
Mrs.  Gerard  Chowne  by  Sir  John  Lavery 
(1856-1941)  R.A.,  R.S.A.,  R.H.A., 

signed  lower  right  G.  Lavery 
3(H  x  25i  inches  (77  x  64  cm.) 
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presents 

THE  FRANCES  C.  BOWLES  TRUST 

A  most  extensive  collection  of 
ORIENTAL  CARPETS 
(over  100) 

Collected  over  seventy  years  during  travels  to  the  Middle  East 

Including  antique,  semi-antique,  silk  and  picture:  Kerman,  Isphahan,  Sarouk,  Kashan,  Tabriz,  Shiraz,  Ghiordes,  Luristam 

and  more. 


Antique  Kashan  picture  rug,  Antique  Kerman  picture  rug, 


4'3"  x  6'8'/2"  4'5"  x  7'IW 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  7:00  P.M. 
SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  19,  11:00  A.M. 
SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  20  AT  NOON 

***A  10%  BUYER'S  PREMIUM  WILL  BE  IN  EFFECT  ON  ALL  LOTS  IN  THIS  SALE*** 

Preview  exhibition  begins  February  1 1 
Catalogues  postpaid  $10.00 

DUMOUCHELLE'S 
409  East  Jefferson  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan  48226 

(Across  from  the  Renaissance  Center) 
(313)  963-6255 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers  in  Michigan  and  Ohio 


Important  Early  English  Oak 

16th  &  17th  Century 


[fine  and  delicately  proportioned 
Bizabethan  fluted  leg  center  table. 

[rca  1585 


:  own  with  a  pair  of  demi-lune 
rved  joint  stools  of  Salisbury 
igin. 

rca  1640 


We  invite  you  to  view 
>ur  extensive  collection 
of  Rare  and  Important 
Early  Oak  Furniture 
and  related  items. 


Sixteenth  &  Seventeenth  Century  English  Oak  Furniture 
1075  Gage  Street  •  Winnetka,  Illinois  60093 

(312)  446-3540  Tuesday-Saturday  11:00-4:30 

Other  times  bv  Appointment 


A  superb  Queen  Anne/George  1st 
burl  walnut  veneered  chest-on-chest 
of  the  highest  quality  of  the  period. 
The  top  section  with 
three  small  over  three  large  drawers, 
ogee  molding  at  the  top 
and  with  reeded,  canted  corners. 

The  base  section  with 
four  large  drawers,  the  top  one 
fitted  as  a  secretary  drawer  and 
the  base  drawer  with  concave  inlaid  sunburst. 
The  corners  fluted  and 
the  whole  on  bracket  feet. 
The  drawer  fronts  quarter  paneled, 
crossbanded  and  feather  banded 
and  the  case  sides  crossbanded  as  well. 
The  veneers  of  finest  burl  timbers 
and  the  whole  of  superb  color. 
England,  circa  1710-25. 
71 'A"  high,  42W  wide  and 
22V2"  deep,  closed. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  assist  you  in 
obtaining  items  suited  to  your  specific  needs 


4839  DEL  RAY  AVENUE 
BETHESDA,  MARYLAND  20814 
TELEPHONE  (301)  654-6665 

8424  MELROSE  PLACE 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  90069 
TELEPHONE  (213)  655-5438 

HOURS:  TUESDAY-SATURDAY.  10  a.m  -5  p.m. 
Appointment  advisable 

Our  current  50  page  catalog, 
which  is  updated  monthly, 
is  available  upon  request. 
Please  forward  $4.00 
to  cover  mailing  costs. 


Open  Monday  to  Saturday  -  evenings  &  Sundays  by  appointment. 

Madley,  Hereford  HR2  9NA,  England 

Telephone:  Golden  Valley  (0981)  250244  (3  lines)  Telex  35619 
Cables  and  Telegrams:  Antiques,  Hereford 


Great  Brampton  House  Antiques 


French  and  of  a  quality  that  cannot  be  faulted,  this 
magnificent,  earty  1 9th  century,  antique  bureau  plat 
has  inlaid  work  to  the  top  and  the  frieze  of  various 
woods  It  is  mounted  through-out  with  ormolu  and  it 
measures  4ft  9ins.  wide  by  2ft  6ins.  deep 


A  fantastic  gilt  suite  of  three  pieces  The  quality  of  the  carved  detail,  which  is 
continued  to  the  sides  and  to  the  back  is  positively  fabulous  Circa  1800  and  of 
unique  proportions 


A  most  elegant  Regency  period,  rosewood  sofa 
table  circa  1810.  It  is  inlaid  throughout  with  brass 
stringing  and  the  graceful  sabre  supports  terminate 
m  brass  toe  caps  It  measures  3ft.  wide  by  2ft.  2ins. 
deep  and  2ft  4ins  high. 


A  beautiful.  Queen  Anne,  walnut  escritoire  circa  1710. 
The  attractive  interior  affords  innumerable  secret 
drawers  Original  brasses  throughout  and  the  whole 
stands  upon  bun  feet  It  measures  3ft.  1  in.  wide,  1ft. 
6ins.  deep  and  5ft.  2ins.  high. 


One  from  a  very  important  pair  of  1 8th  century  gilt  console  tables 
attributed  to  William  Kent,  with  full  history  and  provenance  available 
Above  it  is  one  from  a  pair  of  magnificent  1 8th  century,  Chippendale 
period  gilt  mirrors  The  tables  are  circa  1  740  and  measure  5ft  wide 
and  2ft  1  Jins  deep  The  mirrors  are  circa  1 760  and  measure  4ft. 
wide  and  6ft.  4ins  high. 


A  small  and  most  attractive,  1 9th  century  pedestal  desk,  the 
top  inset  with  hide  and  with  nine  drawers  to  the  facing  side.  It 
measures  4ft.  5}ins.  wide.  2ft.  7ins.  deep  and  2ft  6iins. 

high. 


posts  headboard  and  the  tester.  The  richness  of  colour  and 
patination  is  quite  magnificent.  Circa  1600.  it  measures  5ft. 
wide  7ft  long  and  7ft.  4ins.  high. 


A  superb  mahogany,  twin-pedestal  dining  table  standing  upon  an  elegant 
three-splay  base  it  measures  7ft.  2ins  long  and  3ft  wide  and  will  seat 
eight  persons  comfortably  Of  the  Regency  period,  the  colour  and 
patination  are  splendid 


A  most  impressive,  1 8th  century  commode  of  bombe 
form  in  kmgwood  and  mounted  with  ormolu  throughout  It 
has  the  original  rosso  levanto  marble  top  and  is  in 
exceptional  condition .  Circa  1 7  50 ,  it  measures  4f t  3ins 
wide,  2ft  1  in  deep  and  2ft  10ins  high. 


We  have  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  collections  of  antique  furniture  in  the  country 
Specialists  in  interior  designs,  furniture  and  furnishings  for  the  period  and  traditional  home 

Free  delivery  in  our  own  vehicles  to  most  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Goods  packed  and  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

7  miles  S.W.  of  Hereford,  15  miles  from  the  M5  50  and  50  minutes  from  the  M4. 


MALLET  T 

BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


A  very  important  pair  of 
Queen  Anne  black  lacquer  cKesnnfflgH^H^M 

fine  engraved  brass  mounts  and  decoraRw^H 
magnificent  chinoiseries,  the  fronts  and  tops  of 
the  chests  with  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  Earls  of 
Dunraven.  English  circa  1710. 
Width  4'  7"       Depth  2'  3"       Height  3'  2" 


MALLETT  &  SON 
TELEX  25692  CABLES 


/AMTloilFSMTn  n  I  v  RONDSTRI-.E'r.  LONDON  Wl  YOBS  I  I.I.I.I'HONI  1 1 1  II1'  7411  lines) 
»^^S^L^ETSON^^V^ON  Wl  V  ('BS  tiid  ai  BOL'RDON  MOL'SK.  2  DA VIES  STREET.  I.()NIK)N  VV1V 
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Art  is  not  forever 


SUPPORT 

RESTORATION  & 
PRESERVATION 


OF  THE  WORLD'S 


ART& 

ARCHITECTURE 


INTERNATIONAL  FUND 
\  FOR  MONUMENTS 

3624  LEGATION  AVENUE,  N.W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20015 

(202) 726-5225 

(not  for  profit) 

Since  1964  we  have  restored  art  and 
architecture  at  over  40  sites  including 
Easter  Island,  Ethiopia,  Spain,  Italy, 
Ireland,  Nepal. 


I  would  like  to  support  the  program  of  IFM. 

Enclosed  is: 

□  $25  for  membership 

□  an  additional  contribution 
of   


Name 


Street 


City  State    Zip 


A  SELF-ASSURED 
LIFE  STYLE 


RECOGNIZING  THE  EXCELLENCE 
OF  THE  CLASSIC 


Sculpted  ironwork  entrance  doors.  Carpeted  hallways 
framed  in  marble.  An  attentive  concierge.  All  reflect  the 
self-assuredness  of  the  life  you  lead  within. 


Throughout  each  apartment,  good  design  and  urbane 
proportions  further  provide 
those  special  qualities  that  are 
resonant  of  "the  good  life'.' 


One-,  two-  and  three-bedroom  condominium  apartments. 
Many  with  balconies  and  terraces. 
No  more  than  three  apartments  per  floor. 
Limit  thirty-seven  apartments. 
From  $350,000. 


FORTY 

EAST 
SIXTY  FIRST 

PRIVATE  CONDOMINIUM  RESIDENCES 

40  East  61  st  Street    (212)  308-7444 

Exclusive  Sales  Agents:  Marketing  Directors,  Inc. 
Sales  Information  Center  open  daily  10  AM  to  6  PM,  by  appointment  only.  Closed  Thi 
Model  home  designed  by  Michael  de  Santis. 
The  complete  offering  terms  are  in  an  offering  plan  available  from  the  sponsor. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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Exhibition: 
The  Minor  Arts 
of  China 

15th-25th  March,  1983 

A  cinnabar  lacquer  box  and  cover. 

Qianlong  mark  and  period,  1736-95.  Diameter:  18  cms. 


A  painted  ivory  figure  of  Guanyin. 
18th  century.  Height:  33.3  cms. 

A  silver  snuffbox  in  the  form  of  a  pistol. 
19th  century.  Impressed  mark  SS.  Length:  5  cm 

A  silver  vinaigrette  with  silver-gilt  interior. 
19th  century.  6  x  4.2  cms. 


Catalogue  (including  postage)  £10. 


Spink 

•on  Ltd.        Kine  Street, St  James's,  L( 


VIM/f)  (OS/dlS         \PI\tt  A  \(>S  I  II)  HW[)()S        \PI\H  4  SOS  1  TO  I  ON/KIN 


Spink&Son  Ltd.  A  KingStreet.St  James's,  London  SWl. Tel: 01-930  7888 (24hrs) Telex:  916711 

English  Paintings  and  Watercolours  •  Silver  •  Jewellery  •  Oriental,  Asian  and  Islamic  Art  •  Medals  •  Coins  •  Bullion  •  Banknotes  •  Paperweights 


WHAT  HAS 
HAPPENED 
TO  IRAN'S 
TREASURES? 

For  months,  rumors  have 
been  spreading  about 
the  fate  of  Iran's  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  antiqui- 
ties, jewels,  and  rugs.  Has 
the  Khomeini  government 
really  bartered  or  sold  them? 

By  Geraldine  Norman 


One  January  afternoon  four  years  ago  the 
shah  of  Iran,  tears  in  his  eyes,  exchanged 
farewells  with  a  few  friends  and  support- 
ers, then,  with  his  wife  and  family,  climbed 
aboard  his  handsomely  appointed  707  jet 
and — himself  at  the  controls — flew  away 
forever  from  the  country  he  had  ruled  for 
thirty-eight  years.  A  few  weeks  later,  when 
Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini  took  over 
the  Iranian  government,  political  power 
was  not  all  that  changed  hands.  With  it 
went  responsibility  for  the  nation's  art 
treasures,  including  objects  dating  as  far 
back  as  6,000  years  B.C.,  in  museums,  in 
palaces,  and  in  private  collections. 

What  has  particularly  alarmed  many 
Westerners  is  the  fact  that  these  treasures 

Geraldine  Norman  is  the  saleroom  corre- 
spondeni  of  the  Times  of  London. 


The  Pahlavi  crow  n,  made  in  1926  from 
fistfuls  of  precious  jewels  and  an  egret 
feather,  w  ith  w  hich  Reza  Pahlavi  and  his 
son,  the  late  shah,  were  crowned 

are  under  the  control  not  only  of  the  ay- 
atollah but  also  of  his  motley  group  of 
supporters — for  Khomeini's  Islamic  Re- 
public is  by  no  means  a  highly  centralized 
state.  Committees  of  mullahs  (Islamic 
priests)  attached  to  individual  mosques  hold 
sway  over  their  communities,  often  ignor- 
ing the  dictates  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. In  Iran,  guerrillas  and  revolution- 
ary guards  wield  as  much  power  as  their 
guns  can  buy  them. 

Even  today,  little  official  information 
as  to  the  late  of  Iran's  treasures  is  available 
from  the  government,  so  the  truth  must 
be  pieced  together  from  other  sources:  ex- 
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patriates  who  fled  the  country  with  the 
shah,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
Iranians  and  Westerners  still  permitted  to 
visit  Iran.  Not  surprisingly,  the  former 
group  tends  to  denigrate  the  new  regime, 
while  the  latter  exaggerates  its  virtues.  Al- 
most no  one  is  willing  to  talk  without  a 
guarantee  of  anonymity:  the  most  harm- 
less-sounding remark  when  printed  in  a 
Western  publication,  it  is  said,  can  lead  to 
a  death  sentence  in  Iran. 

Eight  Millennia  of  Masterpieces 

On  one  point,  however,  all  parties  agree: 
the  Iranian  treasures  themselves  are  daz- 
zling. Iran's  artistic  patrimony  dates  partly 
from  antiquity,  partly  from  early  Islamic 
times,  and  partly  from  the  modern  era, 
but  until  the  midtwentieth  century  little  of 
it  had  been  systematically  collected  or 
displayed;  the  only  major  exceptions  were 
the  works  accumulated  at  the  great  shrines 
and  the  palaces  and  collections  of  the  Qajar 
dynasty,  which  ruled  the  country  from  1794 
to  1925  and  for  that  period  were  the  own- 
ers of  the  fabulous  crown  jewels  of  Iran. 

Then,  in  the  late  1920s,  unofficial  ex- 
cavations began  unearthing  treasures  of  a 
very  different  sort:  the  bronzes  of  Luri- 
stan,  some  of  which  dated  to  the  thir- 
teenth century  B.C.  There  was  an  explo- 
sion of  interest  in  excavations,  and  they 
were  begun  at  numerous  other  sites  in  Iran, 
uncovering  layer  upon  layer  of  different 
civilizations.  Eight-thousand-year-old  an- 
imal figurines  were  found  in  Kurdistan, 
while  at  Saqqiz  diggers  came  upon  the  so- 
called  Zawiyeh  treasure — jewelry  and 
other  objects  crafted  of  gold,  silver,  and 
ivory  some  seven  centuries  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  It  was  to  display  such  newfound 
works  that  the  government  in  1937  to  1938 
built  the  Iran  Bastan  Museum,  later  set- 
ting up  a  series  of  smaller  museums  in  the 
provinces,  close  to  the  archaeological  sites. 
But  from  the  beginning,  many  of  the  ex- 
cavations were  unofficial  and  were  under 
the  control  of  Iran's  first  generation  of  art 
dealers,  who  then  sold  their  discoveries  to 
museum  officials  and  private  collectors 
around  the  world. 

Reza  Khan,  the  reputedly  illiterate 
commander  of  the  Cossack  regiment  and 
father  of  the  late  shah,  Mohammed  Reza 
Pahlavi,  seized  power  in  a  military  coup 
in  1921 .  At  first  he  was  content  to  govern, 
but  in  1925  he  deposed  the  last  of  the  Qajar 
shahs  and  ascended  the  throne  himself, 
creating  the  new  and  short-lived  Pahlavi 
dynasty.  During  the  reigns  of  Reza  Shah 
and  his  son,  the  distinction  between  the 
national  exchequer  and  the  private  fortune 
of  the  royal  family  was  blurred.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  shah  fled  the  country  in 


The  Nadir  throne,  a  knockdown  affair  of 
wood  overlaid  with  gem-encrusted  gold. 
Seated  on  it,  Shah  Reza  Pahlavi  was 
crowned,  in  1967. 

1979  to  a  waiting  fortune  of  over  $1  billion 
already  deposited  outside  Iran,  besides 
such  diamonds  and  other  baubles  as  the 
empress  chose  to  carry  with  her. 

Reza  Shah  had  set  a  different  prece- 
dent. In  1938,  he  placed  the  crown  jewels 
that  he  had  wrested  from  the  Qajar  rulers 
firmly  in  the  public  domain,  depositing 
them  in  Iran's  central  bank,  where  they 
would  join  the  country's  gold  reserves  as 
backing  for  the  currency.  The  fabled  gem 


collection  was  begun  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  was  greatly  extended  by  Nadir 
Shah's  capture  of  Delhi  and  the  treasures 
of  the  Moghul  emperors  of  India,  in  1739. 
It  contains  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  sapphires, 
and  pearls,  including  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  historic  jewels  in  the  world.  Some 
are  set  in  crowns,  thrones,  daggers,  cups, 
and  other  artifacts;  some,  polished  but  un- 
cut, bear  ancient  inscriptions;  still  others 
have  been  cut.  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
There  are  whole  chests  of  unmounted 
stones.  No  inventory  of  the  jewels  has  ever 
been  published,  but  their  value  runs  into 
the  billions  of  dollars. 
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CONNOISSEUR 


In  the  last,  oil-rich  years  of  the  late 
shah's  regime,  Iran  embarked  on  a  period 
of  feverish  and  indiscriminate  acquisition. 
By  the  early  1970s,  the  predatory  Western 
art  market  was  responding  with  enthusi- 
asm to  the  scent  of  petrodollars  on  the 
wind.  Sotheby's  did  not  send  just  any  re- 
liable senior  executive  to  nose  out  the  op- 
portunities: Peter  Wilson,  the  chairman, 
went  himself,  taking  along  his  vice-chair- 
man, Peregrine  Pollen,  fresh  from  ten  years 
of  running  Parke-Bernet  in  New  York. 

Empress  of  Museums 

The  most  important  convert  was  Empress 
Farah  Diba,  the  shah's  third  wife  and 
mother  of  his  heir.  In  the  four  years  be- 
tween 1974  and  1978,  while  her  husband 
bought  armaments,  computers,  factories, 
roads,  and  dams,  she  built  museums  and 
filled  them.  At  a  hectic  pace  of  acquisi- 
tion, she  mingled  the  merely  ostentatious 
with  great  Persian  treasures  brought  home 
from  the  West  and  Andy  Warhol  portraits 
of  the  royal  family. 

In  all,  the  empress  started  five  mu- 
seums. One  of  them,  the  Reza  Abbasi, 
was  designed  as  a  rival  to  the  old,  estab- 
lished Iran  Bastan  and  was  filled  with  a 
heterogeneous  collection  that  combined 
fine  Persian  miniatures,  Islamic  art,  and 
works  of  antiquity.  A  second,  the  Negar- 
astan,  specialized  in  Persian  painting, 
principally  the  odd,  naive  oil  portraits  of 
the  late  Qajar  period,  depicting  the  royal 
family  and  dancing  girls  in  jewel-en- 
crusted costumes.  The  empress  opened  a 
carpet  museum  to  display  the  country's 
traditional  craft,  and  a  Western-oriented 
museum  of  contemporary  art,  filled  with 
the  works  of  such  artists  as  the  Americans 
Warhol,  Lichtenstein,  and  Rauschenberg. 
The  revolution  intervened  before  she  could 
complete  the  Ab  Gineh  Museum,  devoted 
to  Persian  ceramics  and  glass.  (It  has  since 
been  finished  and  opened  to  the  public.) 
Such  was  Iran's  artistic  patrimony — worth 
incalculable  bullion  and  covering  a  time 
span  of  8,000  years — which  passed  after 
two  days  of  street  fighting  to  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  and  his  Islamic  Republic  in 
February  of  1979. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  revolution, 
palaces,  museums,  public  buildings,  and 
the  homes  of  rich  collectors  were  taken 
over  by  a  heavily  armed  and  uncoordi- 
nated mob.  The  scene  could  have  been  set 
for  the  kind  of  pillage  and  destruction  that 
engulfed  the  palaces  and  chateaux  of 
France  in  1792.  But  such  did  not  happen 
in  Iran.  The  mob  on  this  occasion  was 
jubilant  rather  than  angry.  The  news  of 
the  ayatollah's  return  from  Paris  had  united 
the  Iranian  population  in  rejoicing;  few  on 


the  right  or  left  had  any  inkling  of  the 
tribulations  to  come.  Moreover,  it  was  not 
a  lawless  uprising.  Islam  is  not  merely  a 
religion  but  a  practical  system  of  political 
administration  and  law,  as  revealed  to  the 
prophet  Mohammed.  The  revolution  reas- 
serted the  primacy  of  Islamic  law  over  the 
civil  law  promulgated  by  the  shah's  re- 
gime. Order  did  not  have  to  be  reimposed 
from  the  top  by  the  central  government; 
it  was  left  to  the  local  mosques  and  mul- 
lahs' committees  to  bring  order  into  the 
confusion  of  their  own  localities.  Thus, 
initially,  the  fate  of  museums  and  art  col- 
lections lay  in  the  hands  of  the  mullahs, 
with  each  locality  treating  the  responsi- 
bility in  its  own  way. 

Maintaining  Iran's  Collections 

Over  the  months  and  years  that  have  fol- 
lowed, the  central  government  has  at- 
tempted to  impose  some  sort  of  order  from 
above.  An  administrator  was  appointed  to 
sort  out  the  various  activities  once  run  from 
the  empress's  office — orphanages  and 
other  charitable  activities  as  well  as  mu- 
seums. As  for  private  collections  and  other 
property  confiscated  from  "enemies"  of 
the  revolution,  including  members  of  the 
royal  family,  most  of  these  have  been  ceded 
to  the  Bounyad  Moustazefin,  a  foundation 
to  help  the  "deprived,"  which  in  Iran  in- 

Above:  After  kissing  the  ground,  the 
shah  flees  Iran  to  a  fortune  deposited 
abroad.  What  jewels  Fundi  Diba,  at  his 
side,  carries  can  only  be  guessed.  The 
Niavaran  Palace  (right)  is  kept  as  they 
left  it,  with  all  its  '  'outrageous  riches. 


During  the  shah's 
last  months,  the  stream 
of  money  and  art 
leaving  the  country 
turned  into  a  flood. 
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eludes  most  of  the  common  people.  So  far 
its  only  reported  achievement  has  been 
the  construction  of  several  thousand  houses 
and  flats. 

Now,  after  four  years,  order  is  precar- 
iously reestablished.  Responsibility  for  the 
museums  is  divided  between  the  Ministry 
of  Culture  and  Higher  Education  and  the 
Ministry  of  Islamic  Guidance.  Museums 
are  shuffled  between  the  two,  as  the  po- 
litical power  of  individual  ministers  waxes 
and  wanes. 

The  unusual  respect  for  property  shown 
by  the  revolutionaries  and  their  leaders  is 
underlined  by  the  curious  fate  of  the  Nia- 
varan  Palace,  home  of  the  shah's  family 
during  the  last  years  of  his  reign.  First 
invaded  and  occupied  by  revolutionary 
guards  in  February  1979,  it  later  became 
a  barracks  under  the  loose  control  of  the 
local  mullahs'  committee.  Yet  none  of  the 
shah's  possessions  have  been  touched,  ac- 
cording to  journalists  and  others  who  vis- 
ited the  palace  last  winter.  A  plan  has  been 
discussed  to  convert  the  palace  into  a 
"museum  of  the  shah's  crimes" — a  con- 
version that  would  mean  little  more  than 
opening  the  doors  to  the  public  and  allow- 
ing tjiem  to  see  how  the  shah  lived,  be- 
cause his  luxurious  Western  life-style,  to- 
gether with  the  alleged  corruption  and 
maladministration  required  to  support  it, 
was  his  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  today's  rulers 
of  Iran. 

The  care  with  which  the  Niavaran  has 
been  preserved  is,  apparently,  not  excep- 
tional. In  June  1982  a  UNESCO  mission, 
invited  to  Iran  for  the  first  inspection  of 
this  sort  since  the  revolution,  reported  the 
museums  open  and  well  looked  after  and. 
having  themselves  chosen  which  palaces, 
museums,  and  archaeological  sites  to  visit, 
concluded  that  what  they  saw  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Laws 
prohibiting  unauthorized  excavations  and 
the  export  of  Iranian  antiquities  had  re- 
cently been  passed. 

A  Handful  of  Diamonds 

These  reports  do  not.  of  course,  tell  the 
whole  story.  Governments,  museum  di- 
rectors, and  international  bodies  like  to 
present  an  image  of  virtue.  No  one  can  be 
certain  that  museum  collections  are  in- 
tact, let  alone  private  collections.  Inevi- 
tably, much  must  have  gone  astray.  Com- 
merce in  Iran  both  before  and  after  the 
revolution  has  flourished  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocal  favors,  bribery,  and  corrup- 

Farah  Diba  wearing  a  tiara  with  the 
world's  largest  rose  pink  diamond  and  a 
controversial  pair  of  earrings,  made  for 
her  by  Harry  Winston. 
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tion.  This  tradition  makes  it  virtually  im- 
possible to  distinguish  which  under- 
handed activities  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
shah's  regime  and  which  to  the  postrev- 
olution  period,  since  shrill  accusations  are 
exchanged  between  rival  factions. 

Take,  for  example,  the  fate  of  Iran's  in- 
comparable crown  jewels.  In  March  1982 
the  New  York  Times  reported  that  the 
Khomeini  government,  its  reserves  re- 
duced to  $3  billion,  proposed  to  sell  the 
precious  gems  in  the  West  to  raise  cash 
for  its  war  with  Iraq.  The  option  may  have 
been  considered  in  some  circles,  for  an 
agent  turned  up  in  Paris  claiming  that  he 
had  been  commissioned  to  negotiate  a  sale. 
His  role  was  never  officially  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Iranian  government,  how- 
ever, and  the  idea  appears  to  have  been 
shelved  as  a  result  of  an  outcry  within  Iran. 


Indeed,  the  revolutionary  government 
has  gone  to  some  lengths  to  convince  the 
people  that  this  historic  hoard  of  treasure 
is  untouched.  At  one  point  the  prime  min- 
ister was  shown  on  television  inspecting 
the  jewels.  But  as  expatriates  point  out, 
their  profusion  is  such  that  any  mullah  could 
have  helped  himself  to  a  handful  of  em- 
eralds or  diamonds  without  a  soul's  being 
any  wiser. 

The  ayatollah's  uncertainty  as  to  what 
he  owns  and  what  he  doesn't  was  under- 

Right:  A  mullah  tries  out  the  shah's 
solid-gold  telephone.  Below:  The  Peacock 
Throne,  studded  with  jewels  from  a  fa- 
mous Indian  peacock  throne,  captured  in 
a  long-ago  battle.  Bottom:  Foreign  jour- 
nalists on  an  official  tour  of  the  royal 
palace  last  winter. 


At  a  hectic  pace  of 
acquisition,  Empress  Farah 
mingled  the  merely 
ostentatious  with  great 
Persian  treasures. 
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One  plan  is  to  convert 
the  palace  into  a  "museum 
of  the  shah's  crimes." 


lined  by  a  Sotheby's  jewel  sale  in  Geneva 
in  November  1980.  It  contained  a  pair  of 
pendant  earrings,  each  comprising  a  sixty- 
carat  diamond  suspended  from  a  smaller, 
pear-shaped  diamond,  which  eventually 
sold  for  $6.65  million,  a  record  price  for 
any  piece  of  jewelry — indeed,  for  any 
item — sold  at  auction.  Before  the  sale  took 
place,  a  French  journalist  reported  that 
the  earrings  belonged  to  Empress  Farah, 
offering  as  evidence  a  photograph  that 
showed  her  wearing  a  similar  pair.  Im- 
mediately, the  central  bank,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  national  oil  corporation  of 
Iran,  lodged  a  claim  on  the  earrings  and 


A  zealously  guarded  cabinet  containing  a 
sampling  of  the  royal  treasures — a  pho- 
tograph taken  during  UNESCO's  review. 

on  fourteen  other  lots  of  jewelry  from  the 
same  source.  Clearly  they  believed  that 
the  empress  had,  at  least  on  this  occasion, 
dipped  into  the  gems  of  the  national 
treasury. 

Subsequently  it  emerged  that  the  ear- 
rings in  question  had  been  crafted  by  Harry 
Winston  for  a  private  client  resident  in  Eu- 
rope and  that  the  firm  had  made  a  similar 
but  rather  inferior  pair  for  the  empress. 
Proof  of  ownership  was  submitted  to  the 
tribunal  de  premiere  instance  in  Geneva, 
and  the  Iranians  withdrew  their  claim. 

All  about  "Collection  X" 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  "Collection  X," 
the  mysterious  title  chosen  to  designate  a 
very  large  private  collection  that  the  Paris 
auction  house  Boisgirard  has  been  selling 
off  over  the  past  three  years.  To  date  there 
have  been  two  sales  from  this  source  de- 
voted to  Islamic  art  and  eight  sales  of  Ira- 
nian antiquities,  including  such  treasures 
as  a  Sassanian  (224-651  a  d.)  bronze  por- 
trait bust  at  390,000  francs,  an  animal 
bronze  of  the  first  millennium  B.C.  at 
340,000  francs,  and  a  Luristan  stag  at 
330,000  francs. 

The  Paris  auctioneers  employ  specialist 
dealers  as  experts  to  catalogue  and  pre- 
sent their  sales.  In  this  case  the  "expert" 
was  the  sprightly  Mme  A.  M.  Kevorkian, 
a  dealer  well  connected  with  the  interna- 
tional trade  in  Iranian  antiquities  before 
the  revolution.  Having  herself  steered  the 
business  in  Boisgirard's  direction,  she 
protests  that  it  was  his  decision  to  suppress 
the  name  of  the  owner.  The  Paris  press, 
struggling  to  explain  the  matter,  has  var- 
iously suggested  that  "Collection  X"  is 
the  property  of  Empress  Farah  and  of  Ay- 
atollah  Khomeini.  Both  provenances  are 
dismissed  by  Kevorkian  as  fabrications. 

It  seems  likely,  according  to  the  better 
informed,  that  the  collection  really  be- 
longs to  Mehdi  Mahboubian,  a  multimil- 
lionaire New  York  dealer  in  antiquities — 
and  some  believe  he  shares  the  ownership 
with  the  shah's  nephew.  Prince  Shahram, 
now  of  Paris  and  London.  'Ah,  no,"  says 
an  Iranian  dealer,  "Prince  Shahram  has  a 
quite  separate  collection." 

One  bright  young  Iranian  who  is  still 
permitted  to  visit  Iran  says,  "It  is  an  ac- 
cepted though  not  a  proven  fact  that  Shah- 
ram was  connected  with  unofficial  digs 
and  was  undoubtedly  in  contact  with  all 
the  dealers.  His  activities  could  not  be 
curbed,  since  he  was  the  son  of  the  shah's 
twin  sister.  Princess  Ashraf. "  It  is  further 
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A  mosque  carpet  that 
came  into  Sotheby's  was 
returned  to  the  consignor 
as  too  hot  to  handle. 


said  that  Mahboubian  has  worked  closely 
with  Shahram  and  that  many  of  their  un- 
officially excavated  treasures  were  sold 
to  Empress  Farah  for  the  Reza  Abbasi 
Museum. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
"Collection  X"  left  Iran  before  or  after 
the  revolution.  During  the  last  four  or  five 
months  of  the  shah's  regime,  the  stream 
of  money  and  art  treasures  leaving  the 
country  turned  into  a  flood,  as  those  as- 
sociated with  his  doomed  regime  pre- 
pared to  depart. 

Even  so,  significant  collections  were  left 
behind,  some  of  them  captured  from  un- 
successful smugglers.  In  February  1982 
an  exhibition  was  held  in  a  building  ad- 
jacent to  the  Iran  Bastan  Museum  of  works 
of  art  seized  by  customs  officers  at  the 
frontier.  While  the  items  came  from  var- 
ious sources,  including  the  luggage  of  for- 
eign diplomats,  the  principal  attraction  was 
the  150-piece  collection  of  A.  Rabenou. 

Rabenou,  now  in  his  eighties,  has  been 
dealing  in  Iranian  antiquities  since  the 
1930s,  supplying  some  of  the  world's 
leading  museums,  especially  in  the  United 
States.  His  particular  crime,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  revolutionary  government,  was  his 
association  with  Israel.  There  is  a  Pavilion 
Rabenou  in  the  Jerusalem  Museum,  and 
photographs  of  Rabenou  in  the  company 
of  General  Dayan  were  published  in  Ira- 
nian newspapers  in  the  mid-1970s.  After 
the  revolutionary  guards  invaded  his  home 
and  office  and  appropriated  his  collec- 
tion, five  packing  cases  containing  a  fur- 
ther portion,  which  had  been  successfully 
hidden,  were  seized  at  the  frontier.  Ra- 
benou himself  evaded  arrest  and  escaped 


from  the  country  in  1980.  His  collection 
was  valued  at  more  than  $10  million. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Iran  Bastan  itself,  one 
of  the  country's  most  important  private 
collections  of  Iranian  antiquities  went  on 
view  last  year.  The  collection  was  formed 
by  Mohsen  Forughi,  an  architect,  who 
"donated"  it  to  the  museum  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1981  from  his  cell  in  prison,  where 
he  was  awaiting  trial. 

A  Desperate  Need  for  Currency 

The  state  is  thus  acquiring  art  treasures 
on  a  massive  scale  from  a  variety  of  sources 
and  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  what  to 
do  with  them.  Most  significant,  though 
no  list  is  available,  are  probably  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Bounyad  Moustazefin,  to  which 
most  factories,  hotels,  cars,  art,  jewels, 
and  other  possessions  seized  from  "ene- 
mies" of  the  revolution  have  been  as- 
signed. In  September  of  1979,  seven 
months  after  the  revolution,  the  founda- 
tion conducted  in  Teheran  a  large  auction 
of  its  holdings  with  attendance  limited  to 
those  willing  to  pay  a  £6,500  deposit.  Re- 
portedly there  were  few  buyers,  some  suf- 
fering qualms,  perhaps,  over  the  distinc- 
tion between  seizure  and  theft,  and  others 
over  the  advisability  of  such  conspicuous 
expenditure. 

A  desperate  need  for  foreign  currency 
in  order  to  finance  the  war  with  Iraq  made 

Above:  A  carpet  made  for  Reza  Shah, 
sold  at  Sotheby's  in  I9HJ .  Was  it  sold  by 
the  shah's  family  or  by  the  mullahs? 
Right:  In  the  shah's  palace  a  guard 
reads  the  papers  under  a  portrait  of  the 
deposed  empress  and  her  children. 
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Shifts  in  power  structure 
and  policy  could  lead 
at  any  time  to  a  dispersal 
of  the  extraordinary 
art  treasures  now  in 
public  ownership. 


the  regime  look  hopefully  at  the  possibil- 
ity of  sales  in  early  1982.  In  March,  leg- 
islation was  passed  through  parliament 
permitting  the  state  to  sell  works  of  art 
seized  from  the  shah  and  his  supporters, 
provided  the  individual  pieces  were  not  of 
national  importance  and  their  value  did 
not  exceed  the  equivalent  of  $125,000. 
The  move  ran  into  opposition,  with  critics 
demanding  to  know  who  was  to  assess  na- 
tional importance  and  value. 

A  tentative  approach  was  also  made  to 
Christie's  in  London  in  July.  A  phone  call 
was  received  from  the  Iranian  embassy 
inquiring  about  the  mechanics  of  holding 
an  auction.  "They  didn't  seem  to  know 
themselves  what  they  wanted,"  says  John 
Herbert,  the  director  who  handled  the  call. 
"We  sent  them  brochures  and  a  long  ex- 
planatory letter  but  heard  no  more." 

There  is  one  central  difficulty  to  selling 
art  collections  seized  during  the  revolu- 
tion: former  owners  may  come  forward  to 
challenge  in  court  the  regime's  title  to  the 
goods.  Indeed,  expatriates  regularly  comb 
Christie's  and  Sotheby's  auctions  for  their 
property.  "We  never  have  an  important 
Islamic  manuscript,"  remarks  Phillipa 
Vaughan  of  Christie's,  "without  the  Ira- 
nian government-in-exile  demanding  that 
we  withdraw  it  from  sale  since  it  is  a  na- 
tional treasure.  So  far  they  have  never  been 
able  to  prove  their  point." 

This  legal  hurdle  could  also  be  restrain- 
ing sales  by  private  citizens.  With  the  un- 
coordinated seizure  of  goods  by  local 
mullahs'  committees  and  revolutionary 
guards,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  good  deal  of 
confiscated  material  has  not  been  handed 
over  to  the  state.  But  there  is  little  con- 
crete evidence  that  it  is  leaving  Iran  to  be 
sold  advantageously  abroad. 

The  Advantage  of  Carpets 

Only  carpets  are  reputed  to  have  come  out 
of  the  country  in  significant  numbers.  There 
is  a  certain  logic  to  this.  Carpets  woven 
in  the  same  center  by  the  same  weavers 
are  hard  to  tell  apart,  making  it  almost 
impossible  for  previous  owners  to  identify 
their  possessions.  But  even  here  most  of 
the  reports  come  from  bitter  expatriates 
and  could  be  wildly  exaggerated. 

Expatriates  claim  that  whole  planeloads 
of  carpets  have  left  Iran  for  Syria  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  while  truckloads  have  gone 
overland  to  Germany  and  Switzerland;  that 
this  constitutes  a  trade  in  stolen  goods  to 
which  the  state  turns  a  blind  eye;  and  that 
Mohammed  Montazeri,  son  of  the  pow- 
erful Ayatollah  Montazeri  of  Qom,  helped 
organize  the  trade  before  he  died,  in  a 
bomb  explosion  at  the  Iranian  Revolution- 
ary Party  headquarters,  in  June  1981. 


The  appearance  of  a  few  identifiable 
carpets  in  Europe  lends  credence  to  these 
charges.  A  mosque  carpet  woven  with  a 
donor's  inscription  came  into  Sotheby's 
in  1981;  once  the  inscription  had  been 
translated,  it  was  returned  to  the  consign- 
or in  Copenhagen  as  too  hot  to  handle.  In 
the  case  of  a  second  carpet,  woven  with 
the  name  of  the  family  for  whom  it  was 
made,  Sotheby's  negotiated  a  private  sale 
to  a  relation  in  Switzerland. 

A  Curious  Report 

It  is  also  angrily  asserted  by  expatriates 
that  under  Khomeini  there  have  been  ex- 
tensive thefts  from  museums,  but  those 
who  remain  in  contact  with  museum  cu- 
rators deny  the  charge.  Most  curious  was 
a  report,  even  published  in  the  Iranian 
newspapers,  of  thefts  from  the  Iran  Bas- 
tan.  According  to  a  well-informed  source, 
the  new  director  of  the  museum,  wishing 
to  discredit  his  predecessor,  announced  the 
disappearance  of  certain  exhibits.  He  then 
discovered  that  such  an  unreported  theft 
must  reflect  on  the  honesty  of  his  staff, 
and  he  withdrew  his  accusation. 

The  only  officially  admitted  museum 
theft  was  from  the  Reza  Abbasi  Museum, 
early  in  1982.  Parliament  itself  announced 
the  theft,  which  was  widely  publicized  in 
Iran,  as  was  the  recovery  later  of  the  ob- 
jects and  the  apprehension  of  the  thieves. 
The  police  were  congratulated  by  Khom- 
eini himself,  who  took  the  opportunity  of 
taking  a  sideswipe  at  the  West:  "The  Reza 
Abbasi  incident  shows  how  the  world  ex- 
aggerates insignificant  events  in  Iran  and 
ignores  the  great  events.  I  have  seen  no 
mention  of  this  incident  at  all,  although  it 
was  one  of  the  most  important  crimes  un- 
covered by  the  police." 

But  no  list  was  issued  of  what  had  been 
stolen  or  recovered,  and  no  culprits  were 
named.  The  expatriates  claim  that  the  theft 
was  organized  by  the  ayatollah's  son. 

The  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran  is  by  no 
means  a  stable  regime.  Shifts  in  power 
structure  and  policy  are  inevitable  and 
could  lead  at  any  time  to  a  dispersal  of  the 
extraordinary  wealth  of  art  treasures  that 
have  been  gathered  into  public  ownership. 

The  precedent  of  the  Russian  revolution 
is  a  salient  one.  During  the  hotheaded  rev- 
olutionary days,  the  czarist  collections  were 
treated  with  remarkable  respect,  but  a 
critical  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  dur- 
ing the  1930s  led  to  the  sale  of  the  crown 
jewels  at  Christie's  in  London  and  a  series 
of  fabulous  auctions  of  museum  treasures 
in  Berlin.  Oil  revenue  has  temporarily 
solved  Iran's  balance-of-payments  diffi- 
culties, but  there  is  no  knowing  when  new 
financial  problems  may  arise. I  I 
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||  the  fall  of  1979  on  the  tiny  island  of 
Ibzia,  just  off  the  western  tip  of  Sicily, 
iheroic  statue  of  a  beautiful  youth,  carved 

i  a  masterly  way  out  of  marble,  was  found 
l:ried  in  the  ground  under  a  pile  of  stones 
I  archaeologists  working  on  a  routine  dig. 
L  brief  announcement  of  the  discovery 
\\s  made  in  a  local  scholarly  journal,  but 
■  e  press,  misled  by  the  scientific  termi- 
q»logy  of  the  presentation,  failed  to  rec- 
rnize  its  importance.  The  statue  was 
|)red  among  crates  of  sherds,  awaiting 

inds  for  its  restoration  and  suitable  ar- 
Ingements  for  its  exhibition. 
(  Mozia,  though  little  known,  has  long 
|  -en  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  antiquari- 
[iis  and  historians.  It  was  once  an  impor- 
Int  commercial  center  in  the  vast  Medi- 


terranean network  of  Phoenician  trading 
posts.  "Mozia  is  one  of  my  passions."  says 
Professor  Vincenzo  Tusa.  superintendent 
of  antiquities  in  western  Sicily.  "It  is  even 
more  interesting  than  Carthage  itself,  since 
its  ruins  have  been  perfectly  conserved." 

One  notable  visitor  to  the  island  was  the 
great  German  amateur  archaeologist 
Heinrich  Schliemann,  whose  profound 
knowledge  of  Mediterranean  history  and 
culture,  combined  with  determination  and 
an  uncanny  intuition,  made  him  an  almost 
infallible  judge  of  ancient  sites  and  arti- 
facts. He  came  to  Mozia  in  1875  in  search 
of  bronze  arrowheads  but.  after  a  series 
of  fruitless  digs,  uncharacteristically  gave 
up.  His  petulant  comment  was  "Since  there 
is  nothing  to  discover  and  no  historical 


enigma  to  resolve.  1  shall  not  continue  to 
excavate." 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  is- 
land was  bought  up  from  its  individual 
owners  by  the  last  scion  of  a  family  of 
English  wine  merchants  who  had  settled 
in  Sicily  a  century  earlier.  Joseph  Whita- 
ker,  a  philanthropist  and  amateur  archae- 
ologist, was  fascinated  by  the  Punic  arti- 
facts brought  to  his  attention  by  the  Moziese 
peasants,  and  he  began  an  archaeological 
campaign  in  1906.  building  a  museum  to 
house  his  finds  and  a  castellated  resi- 
dence, Casa  Whitaker,  in  whose  kitchen 
the  marble  youth  now  stands.  When  his 

Excited  diggers  cleaning  the  hero  of  Mozia 
at  the  moment  of  discovery. 


THE  UNSUNG  HERO 


is  one  of  the  hottest  archaeological 
roper  ties  in  the  West:  a  rare  survival  of  the 
•hoenician  ideal  of  masculine  beauty. 

>y  Patricia  Corbett 
'hotographs  by  Ettore  Magno 
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last  surviving  daughter  died,  in  1971,  she 
willed  the  entire  estate  as  a  foundation  in 
her  father's  memory.  This  institution  now 
finds  itself  the  slightly  bemused  owner  of 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  discoveries 
of  the  century. 

"Such  discoveries  always  happen  when 
you  least  expect  them,  often  at  the  very 
end  of  a  dig,"  explains  Professor  Gioac- 
chino  Falsone,  of  the  Superintendency  of 
Antiquities  of  Western  Sicily,  who  was  di- 
recting operations  on  October  31,  1979. 
"We  were  excavating  a  cumulus  of  stones. 
One  appeared  to  be  of  marble  and  was 
strangely  shaped.  It  turned  out  to  be  the 
bent  knee  of  the  statue."  Amid  great  ex- 
citement and  euphoria  the  bottom  half, 
then  the  top,  were  uncovered.  As  earth 
was  cleared  away,  the  diggers  laid  bets  on 
whether  it  was  the  figure  of  a  man  or  a 
woman,  for  the  softly  rounded  forms,  the 
gentle  modeling  of  the  flesh,  and  the  flu- 
idity of  the  drapery  conveyed  a  sense  of 
youth,  freshness,  even  femininity. 

Despite  the  loss  of  arms  and  feet  and 
the  detachment  of  head  from  body,  the 
statue's  affecting  beauty  and  aesthetic 
perfection  are  plain  to  all  who  have  seen 
it.  It  is  just  over  life-size  (about  183  cen- 
timeters). It  has  been  identified  as  the  work 
not  of  a  Punic  artist  but  of  a  major,  though 
anonymous,  Greek  sculptor,  probably  ac- 

Standing  in  the  kitchen  of  Casa  Whitaker, 
the  serene,  larger-than-life  figure  poses 
tantalizing  puzzles  to  historians. 


As  the  earth  was  cleared,  the  diggers 
laid  bets  on  whether  it  was  the  figure  of 
a  man  or  a  woman. 


tive  around  450  B.C.  The  statue  is  carved 
in  the  "severe  style" — a  brief  transitional 
period  between  the  archaic  and  the  clas- 
sical style  in  Greek  art — and  it  surely  rep- 
resents a  Phoenician  hero,  dignitary,  or 
athlete.  Its  unusual  garb — full-length, 
diaphanous  tunic;  broad  band  across  the 
upper  chest — is  certainly  not  Greek,  but 
so  little  is  known  of  Punic  society  that 
most  archaeologists  refuse  at  this  stage  to 
hypothesize  about  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  the  mysterious  youth. 

But  a  few  things  are  clear.  Bronze  clamps 
in  the  roughly  finished  head  indicate  that 
the  figure  originally  wore  headgear — a 
helmet,  perhaps,  or  a  wreath — and  a  metal 
emblem  once  decorated  his  chest  where 
now  only  a  bronze  insert  remains.  The 
missing  uplifted  right  arm  probably  held 
aloft  a  special  attribute — a  weapon,  or  civil 
or  religious  insignia. 


How  did  the  statue  come  to  Mozia?  Fal- 
sone believes  the  Phoenicians  commis- 
sioned a  fashionable  Greek  artist  to  por- 
tray a  figure  of  local  significance;  it  was 
probably  mutilated  during  an  enemy  raid 
and  at  some  later  date  buried  by  the  in- 
habitants, perhaps  for  its  protection. 

Now  that  word  has  spread  of  the  Mozia 
youth,  a  race  is  on  to  complete  his  resto- 
ration. A  public  already  thrilled  by  the 
two  stupendous  bronze  figures  fished  out 
of  the  Sea  of  Riace  is  clamoring  to  see 
their  marble  rival.  It  is  unclear  where  the 
statue  will  finally  be  put  on  permanent 
display,  but  it  is  likely  to  make  an  early 
appearance  in  the  Whitaker  museum  on 
Mozia.  The  lovely  island's  long  sleep  in 
history  is  coming  to  an  end.D 

Patricia  Corhett  reports  regularly  on  Ital- 
ian art  for  this  magazine. 
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WESTON'S  VISION 


The  daughter-in-law  of  the 
late  Edward  Weston  has 
played  a  large  role  in 
creating  a  market  for  great 
photographs  and  reaped 
large  rewards  for  her  effort. 

By  Carol  Field 


Lord  Snowdon  leaned  across  the  pheasant 
with  morels  and  aimed  his  camera  at  the 
bushy-bearded  Ansel  Adams,  grinning 
puckishly  at  the  other  end  of  the  dinner 
table.  Not  to  be  outdone,  Adams  whipped 
out  a  little  Polaroid  and  snapped  Snow- 
don. Popping  up,  he  dashed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  snapped  Snowdon  again, 
and,  then,  while  he  was  at  it,  mugged  with 
Maggi  Weston,  and — click — caught  her 
looking  very  glamorous  indeed  in  a  strap- 
less pale  gray  dress,  her  bouncy  red  curls 
framing  a  fine-boned  face.  As  waiters  filled 
glasses  with  1962  Chateau  Latour,  a 
beaming  Maggi  whooped  with  delight  at 
the  goings-on  and  toasted  her  famous 
guests.  Snowdon  had  come  to  California 
straight  from  New  York,  where  he  had  just 
filmed  a  segment  for  his  BBC  television 
series  on  photography.  The  only  gallery 
west  of  New  York  City  he  had  chosen  to 
feature  was  the  Weston  Gallery,  in  the  pic- 
turesque oceanside  town  of  Carmel. 

Maggi  Weston  owns  one  of  the  most 
successful  photography  galleries  in  the 
United  States.  At  a  time  when  many  gal- 
leries are  retrenching,  even  closing,  she 
has  expanded  her  exhibition  space  and  is 
buying  photography  masterworks  at  a  rapid 
clip.  "I  think  she's  probably  the  number- 
one  photography  gallery  in  America  now," 
says  Anne  Horton,  head  of  the  Sotheby's 
photographic  department  in  Manhattan. 
Her  chief  competitor,  Harry  H.  Lunn,  Jr.. 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  a  dealer  in  photog- 
raphy since  1970,  says  that  he  and  Weston 
run  neck  in  neck  in  earnings.  For  exam- 
ple, his  photography  gross  in  1981  was 
$2.5  million  to  her  $2  million,  but  the  year 
before  it  was  Weston  who  made  more.  That 
kind  of  success  in  a  volatile  and  compet- 
itive field — plus  the  depressed  econ- 
omy— is  nothing  short  of  phenomenal. 

It  was  only  eight  years  ago  that  Weston 
took  $2,000— all  she  could  afford— and 
started  a  gallery  she  hoped  would  provide 
her  with  a  living.  She  had  just  been  di- 


Carol  Field,  a  San  Francisco-based  free- 
lance journalist,  is  the  author  of  the  forth- 
coming The  Hill  Towns  of  Italy. 


vorced  from  Cole  Weston,  son  of  the  great 
photographer  Edward  Weston,  after  eleven 
years  of  a  marriage  that  produced  one  son. 
She  went  to  Ansel  Adams,  probably 
America's  best-known  photographer,  with 
whom  she  had  become  close  friends  and 
asked  him  for  advice.  'Ansel  was  a  little 
skeptical  and  told  me  it  wasn't  a  rah-rah 
time  for  photography."  That  was  in  1974. 
when  Adams's  prints  sold  for  $350  apiece. 

Maggi  Weston,  who  never  met  her  fa- 
mous father-in-law  (he  died  in  1958,  four 
years  before  her  marriage),  created  the 
gallery  without  any  financial  or  photo- 
graphic contributions  from  her  former 
husband — also  a  photographer — or  his 
family,  or  anyone  else.  But  she  took  a  bank 
loan  and  ordered  a  large  number  of  Adams 
prints  right  before  the  photographer 
stopped  printing.  "It  was  tough  trying  to 
convince  the  bank,"  she  recalls.  "I  had  to 
put  my  house  up  as  security.  Ten  thousand 
dollars — that  was  a  lot  of  money  in  those 
days,  and  it  was  very  scary." 

She  took  in  $30,000  for  "Ansels"  alone, 
that  summer,  and  bought  many  more.  "The 
timing  was  right,"  she  recalls.  While  she 
lived  on  about  four  hundred  dollars  a 
month,  she  used  her  profits  to  invest  in 
more  stock,  particularly  Adamses.  Today 
she  owns  the  largest  single  collection  of 
his  work  in  the  country. 

Maggi  Weston  turned  out  to  be  a  nat- 
ural businesswoman.  For  instance,  four 
years  after  she  began — Adams  prints  hav- 
ing shot  up  into  the  stratosphere,  and  the 
great  photographer  ostensibly  out  of  the 
printmaking  business — she  came  up  with 
a  shrewd  scheme.  She  and  Adams  offered 
a  really  final  set  of  Adams  prints  for 
$30,000  to  museums,  which,  however, 
could  no  longer  afford  them.  The  plan  was 
that  the  prints  were  offered  to  wealthy  pa- 
trons or  institutions  on  the  condition  they 
be  used  for  public  exhibitions,  generally 
by  museums.  The  patrons  would  get  a  phi- 
lanthropic tax  advantage,  and  the  institu- 
tions would  be  the  pleased  recipients  of 
the  one  hundred  portfolios  of  twenty-five 
prints  each  that  included  ten  of  Adams's 
most  famous  images,  such  as  Moonrise, 
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Hernandez;  Clearing  Winter  Storm;  and 
Winter  Sunrise,  Sierra  Nevada  from  Lone 
Pine.  Harry  Lunn  entered  the  deal  as  joint 
portfolio  dealer.  Today  the  price  for  each 
set  has  risen  to  $75,000,  and  Lunn  and 
Weston  have  already  placed  more  than  half 
of  them  with  such  institutions  as  the  Mu- 
seum of  New  Mexico,  in  Sante  Fe;  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum;  and  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

A  $5,100  Bid 

That's  a  long  way  from  when  the  British- 
raised  Weston  was  an  actress  and  singer 
playing  the  Palladium  before  she  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  appear  in  Manhattan's  Per- 
sian Room  and  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  show. 
She  moved  on  to  California  in  the  belief 
she  had  a  role  in  a  movie  with  Debbie 
Reynolds.  When  that  didn't  work  out,  she 
eventually  moved  to  Carmel.  where  she 
met  and  married  Cole  Weston.  (She  now 
handles  his  work.) 

In  1976,  with  her  gallery  a  success. 
Maggi  Weston  decided  it  was  time  to  make 
the  world  aware  of  Edward  Weston's  art- 
istry. She  started  by  appearing  that  year 
at  a  Martin  Gordon  auction  where  a  plat- 
inum print  of  Tina  Reciting  was  to  be  sold. 
She  bid  an  unheard-of  $5,100  for  it  at  a 
time  when  Westons  were  going  for  around 
$1 ,500.  "That  was  the  first  tune  that  peo- 
ple took  notice  of  me,"  she  recalls.  Today 
that  photograph  is  worth  more  than 
$30,000,  according  to  Dale  Stulz,  head  ol 
the  Christie's  photographic  department. 
In  1979  she  bought  a  Weston  Single  Shell 
for  $10,000.  People  were  shocked,  but 
Weston  notes,  "I  was  offered  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  week  later.  "  She  succeeded 
well  in  her  mission.  Van  Deren  Coke,  pho- 
tography curator  at  the  San  Francisco  Mu 
scum  of  Modern  Art.  credits  Maggi  Wes- 
ton with  "calling  attention  to  Weston's 
being  one  of  the  ten  greatest  artists  of  the 
late  twenties  and  thirties,  and  |he|  should 
be  valued  on  the  same  basis." 

Both  Maggi  Weston  and  Harry  Lunn 
£  have  been  accused  by  other  photograph\ 
°  dealers  of  driving  up  prices  by  their  own 
5  pricing.  In  Weston's  case,  so  the  argument 
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Her  assertiveness  is  hidden 
by  a  soft  manner  and  a 
flattering  ability  to  make 
one  feel  like  the  most  im- 
portant person  in  the  room. 


goes,  she  bought  up  so  many  Adamses  just 
when  he  stopped  printing  that  an  artificial 
inflation  of  the  photographer's  prices  took 
hold.  It  led  to  a  mad  scramble  of  buyers, 
which  pushed  prices  even  higher.  Then 
people  who  had  purchased  Adams  prints 
cheaply  cashed  in.  and  prices  fell  as  the 
market  was  glutted. 

That,  plus  the  economy's  dip.  may  have 
killed  many  photography  galleries.  Al- 
though it  seemed  for  a  time  in  the  1970s 
that  photography  was  almost  another  form 
of  currency,  it  turns  out  to  be  an  art  form 
with  a  very  small  clientele;  there  are  prob- 
ably no  more  than  a  few  dozen  collectors 
in  the  world  who  will  pay  $30,000  for  a 
photographic  print.  Maggi  Weston  stayed 
in  business  in  part  because  she  has  essen- 
tially two  markets,  and  both  have  re- 
mained viable.  One  is  the  trade  from  the 
affluent  tourists  who  flock  to  Carmel  and, 
in  holiday  mood,  drop  in  to  the  Weston 
Gallery  and  spend  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  other  comes  from  the  sophisticated 
collectors  who  go  to  her  gallery  for  its 
wide  selection  of  nineteenth-  and  twen- 
tieth-century works. 

In  the  late  seventies  Adams  prints  con- 


Weston  in  a  relaxed  moment  with  Ansel 
Adams,  the  first  artist  she  handled. 

stituted  a  full  15  percent  of  the  entire 
American  photography  market.  Because 
he  was — and  is — the  photographer  most 
in  demand,  Maggi  Weston  had  a  real  edge 
with  corporations  that  began  putting  to- 
gether photography  collections,  as  well  as 
with  private  buyers.  But  Weston  still  de- 
serves much  credit  for  her  success.  She 
dared  to  open  her  gallery  before  photog- 
raphy was  widely  recognized  as  an  art 
form.  She  has,  says  Dale  Stulz,  "one  of 
the  best  eyes  in  the  business";  and  Lunn, 
her  competitor  and  friend,  speaks  of  her 
intelligence  and  her  "ability  to  commu- 
nicate with  people."  Another  competitor, 
the  San  Francisco  dealer  Jeffrey  Fraenkel , 
also  admires  her.  "She  knows  how  to  get 
clients  eating  out  of  the  palm  of  her  hand. 
She's  wonderful  to  watch." 

The  Barracuda  Instinct 

Quick  to  spot  a  market,  she  moves  in  ag- 
gressively; but  her  assertiveness  is  hidden 
by  a  soft  manner,  a  wonderful,  throaty 
laugh,  and  a  flattering  ability  to  make  one 
feel  like  the  most  important  person  in  the 
room.  Not  everyone  likes  her.  Many  deal- 
ers regard  her  with  ambivalence,  for  while 
she  is  friendly  they  say  she  does  not  al- 
ways extend  standard  professional  cour- 
tesies, such  as  giving  of  discounts  to  other 
dealers.  And  while  Stulz  calls  her  integ- 
rity "unquestionable — when  she  quotes  a 
price  she  always  sticks  by  it,"  another 
dealer  says  she  is  driven  and  power  hun- 
gry, and  calls  her  "barracuda-like"  when 
she  competes  for  a  customer. 

But  business  is  business,  and  last  spring 
Maggi  Weston's  was  so  good  that  she  en- 
larged her  gallery  substantially,  celebrat- 
ing the  new  space  with  a  major  show  of 
sixty  vintage  Edward  Weston  prints  span- 
ning his  entire  career  and  ranging  in  price 
from  $3,800  to  $19,000.  To  make  sure  the 
show  was  properly  representative,  she 
purchased  a  Pepper  print  for  close  to 
$30,000,  which  even  she  acknowledges  is 
excessive.  Then,  in  1978  she  started  buy- 
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MASTERPIECES  AND  MISERIES 


"When  I  was  a  young  photographer,  back 
in  the  fifties,  the  only  way  you  could  get 
rid  of  a  print  was  to  give  it  to  another 
photographer,"  remembers  the  New  York 
Museum  of  Modern  Art's  photography 
curator,  John  Szarkowski.  "But  then 
you'd  have  to  take  one  of  his  in  ex- 
change." By  1980,  however,  there  were 
about  seventy  commercial  photography 
galleries  across  the  United  States  selling 
classic  works  for  as  much  as  $30,000 
and  prints  by  newcomers  for  $1,000. 
Photography  rode  the  wave  that  raised 
prices  for  all  "collectibles"  in  the  su- 
perheated seventies.  It  also  benefited 
from  museum  shows,  media  attention, 
and  the  recognition  by  many  astute  col- 
lectors that,  as  Virginia  Zabriskie,  a  vet- 
eran New  York  art  dealer,  puts  it,  "for 
a  little  money  you  could  buy  a  master- 
piece, an  artist's  chef  d'oeuvre." 

But  while  success  led  to  well-de- 
served acclaim  for  masters  like  Edward 
Weston,  Paul  Strand,  Ansel  Adams,  and 
Diane  Arbus,  it  also  spawned  a  "whole 
generation  of  pipsqueaks  who  take  one 
roll  of  film  and  want  a  book  and  a  show 
from  it,"  says  Lee  Witkin,  whose  pi- 
oneering Manhattan  gallery  opened  in 
1969.  But  the  high  prices,  high  over- 
head, undercapitalization,  and  overex- 
pansion  of  many  galleries  didn't  become 
a  problem  until  the  economy  turned  sour 
two  years  ago.  The  Light  Gallery  is  a 
case  in  point:  founded  in  New  York  by 
the  lawyer  Tennyson  Schad  in  1971,  it 
expanded  with  glossy  quarters  in  Los 
Angeles  in  October  of  1980.  Less  than 
a  year  later,  the  Los  Angeles  outpost  was 
closed,  and  now  the  New  York  home  is 
"by  appointment  only"  while  Schad  at- 
tempts to  refinance.  "Light's  prob- 
lems," says  Schad,  "are  less  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  status  of  the  photography 
market  than  on  optimistic  adventurism 
on  our  part."  However,  within  the  past 


two  years,  notable  galleries  such  as  Pho- 
tograph, in  New  York,  the  Los  Angeles 
branch  of  Simon  Lowinsky's  San  Fran- 
cisco gallery,  and  the  Paul  Cava  Gallery, 
in  Philadelphia,  have  closed  their  doors. 

If  the  economy  was  not  the  principal 
cause  in  every  case,  it  was  undeniably  a 
factor.  "I  needed  to  sell  forty  photo- 
graphs a  month  to  meet  expenses,"  says 
Cava,  "and  I  wasn't  able  to  in  these  hard 
times. "  Galleries  in  all  art  fields  are  suf- 
fering, says  Anne  Horton,  of  Sotheby's, 
"but  perhaps  photography  galleries  are 
suffering  more  because  theirs  is  primar- 
ily a  middle-class  market — people  who 
can't  deal  with  a  recession  without  ob- 
vious impact." 

And  yet  photography  seems  in  many 
ways  to  have  benefited  from  its  strait- 
ened circumstances.  Multiples  of  mod- 
ern reprints  from  old  negatives  won't  sell 
anymore.  Fine  vintage  prints — meaning 
prints  made  at  or  around  the  time  the 
negative  was  exposed — are  now  "de- 
manded by  collectors,  particularly  those 
coming  in  from  other  media  where  they're 
accustomed  to  rarity,"  says  Tennyson 
Schad.  And  the  surviving  dealers  in 
photography  seem  to  be  sorting  them- 
selves out  into  two  groups:  the  purvey- 
ors, who  like  Maggi  Weston  emphasize 
blue-chip  photographs;  and  the  gallery 
directors,  who  combine  photography  with 
contemporary  painting  and  sculpture,  as 
Virginia  Zabriskie  is  doing. 

Meanwhile,  Maggi  Weston  and  other 
top-of-the-line  dealers,  like  Harry  Lunn, 
of  Washington  and  Paris,  appear  to  be 
doing  just  fine.  As  Pierre  Apraxine,  who 
is  assembling  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphic masterworks  for  the  Gilman  Pa- 
per Company,  says,  "For  the  finest  pho- 
tographs these  are  not  hard  times.  As 
with  all  things  of  quality,  the  great  pho- 
tographs have  a  way  of  finding  a 
home."  — Ann  Ray  Martin 


ing  up,  for  a  price  she  won't  divulge,  the 
sizable  photography  estate  of  Paul  Strand, 
one  of  the  giants  of  modern  photography 
and  the  first  one  she  has  handled  whose 
work  had  no  Carmel  connections.  Her  fi- 
ance and  associate,  Russell  Anderson,  an 
erudite,  rumpled  photography  expert,  calls 
it  "the  single  most  exciting  group  of  prints 
I've  ever  handled."  In  addition  to  the 
twentieth-century  collection,  the  gallery 
has,  thanks  to  Anderson,  amassed  a  large 
and  comprehensive  collection  of  vintage 
nineteenth-century  photography. 

Calls  of  Duty 

Days  at  the  gallery  are  busy.  The  tele- 
phone rings  incessantly;  curators  and 
dealers  turn  up,  and  so  do  young  photog- 
raphers bearing  oversized  portfolios  full 
of  work  they  hope  Weston  will  handle. 
Lina  Wertmuller  sends  a  film  crew  in  for 
her  documentary  on  Tina  Modotti,  the 
Italian  photographer  who  was  once  Ed- 
ward Weston's  lover  and  model.  Stulz 
shows  up  for  a  brief  visit  and  ends  up  stay- 
ing for  days.  Tourists  come  in  constantly. 

Respite  from  all  this  activity  is  found 
in  a  white  adobe  house  that  Weston  and 
Anderson  share  on  two  and  a  half  acres  of 
land  overlooking  the  Carmel  River.  In- 
side, beneath  beamed  wooden  ceilings,  are 
antique  English  country  furniture  and  big, 
comfortable  sofas.  With  wealth  have  also 
come  a  vacation  house  at  Lake  Tahoe,  a 
membership  in  the  exclusive  Pebble  Beach 
Club,  and  exquisitely  made  clothes.  But 
what  she  loves  best,  she  says,  "are  the 
deals,  the  excitement  of  placing  pictures. 
It's  part  of  the  old  actress  in  me.  I  love 
being  onstage." 

Now  and  then  she  longs  to  return  to  the 
stage,  although  there  is  little  time  for  more 
than  brief  moments  of  nostalgia.  After  all, 
with  one  of  the  finest  inventories  of  nine- 
teenth- and  twentieth-century  photogra- 
phy in  the  world,  not  to  mention  the  larg- 
est stock  of  Ansel  Adamses,  Edward 
Westons,  and  Paul  Strands,  Maggi  Weston 
has  created  audiences  for  great  photog- 
raphers. And  she  has  done  it  in  a  very 
short  run.D 
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Maggi  Weston  began  by  dealing  in  Ansel 
Adams  photographs.  Here  is  his  Clearing 
Winter  Storm,  Yosemite  Valley  (1944), 
which  probably  ranks  as  one  of  his  ten 
greatest  images — a  heroic  landscape 
photograph  that  pays  homage  to  the  cele- 
brated nineteenth-century  views  of 
Yosemite  by  the  photographers  Carleton 
Watkms  and  Eadweard  M uy bridge. 


In  1979,  Maggi  Weston  shocked  the  pho- 
tography world  by  paying  $  JO, 000  for 
Edward  Weston's  Single  Shell,  made  in 
1927.  It  is  perhaps  the  purest,  the 
most  classical,  and  therefore  the  most 
important  of  his  many  images  of  shells. 


The  Weston  Gallery  handles  the  work  of 
such  contemporaries  as  Bill  Brandt.  His 
Nude,  London  (1952)  is  considered  the 
finest  image — moody,  sculptural,  almost 
abstract — in  a  famous  series  photo- 
graphed in  the  1950s. 


The  marvelously  spacious 
atrium,  105  feet  by  UO  feet  by 
50  feet.  The  elements  of  dia- 
mond w  indow  s  surrounded  by 
rectilinear  motifs  are  seen 
throughout  the  hotel. 
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When  the  distinguished 
architect  I.  M.  Pei  was  asked  to 
build  a  hotel  near  Beijing, 
he  came  up  with  a  pacesetter  for 
modern  Chinese  architecture. 


By  Thomas  Hoving 
Photographs  by  Marc  Riboud 

The  architect  Ieoh  Ming  Pei  is 
an  all-too-rare  type:  a  born  op- 
timist. Those  who  know  him 
well — including  those  who 
work  for  him  in  New  York 
City — say  he  is  usually  ebul- 
lient and  enthusiastic.  Thus  it 
came  as  a  surprise  to  find  him 
depressed,  even  frazzled,  just 
two  weeks  before  the  preopen- 
ing  celebration  planned  for  his 
new  creation,  the  Fragrant  Hill 
Hotel,  some  twenty  miles 
northwest  of  Beijing. 

In  his  highly  experienced 
view,  the  building  would  never 
be  ready  for  the  ceremony.  In- 
decision on  the  part  of  high 
Chinese  officials  had  spawned 
utter  confusion.  Indifference 
to  the  job  among  most  of  the 
two  thousand  workers  on  the 
site  (plus  some  sabotage)  had 
produced  seeming  chaos. 

In  response.  I.  M.  Pei  did 
something  completely  out  of 
character:  he  left  the  job  with 
pleasure.  He  took  his  wife.  Ei- 
leen, to  Japan  to  visit  an  old 
friend,  the  sculptor  Isamu  No- 
guchi.  He  had  to  get  away  and 
recharge  his  batteries.  He  had 
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to  put  his  thoughts  in  order. 

But  why  all  the  fuss?  Fra- 
grant Hill  is  not  all  that  big, 
having  only  325  rooms  and  at 
most  four  stories.  One  would 
not  think  of  comparing  it  to 
some  of  Pei's  world-renowned 
structures,  such  as  the  East 
Wing  of  the  National  Gallery, 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  the 
Dallas  City  Hall,  or  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Library,  in  Bos- 
ton. Pei  himself  calls  his  hotel 
"deliberately  not  spectacu- 
lar." As  for  the  opening, 
everyone  knew  that  the  entire 
structure  could  not  be  ready  for 
the  public  until  April  or  May. 

Still,  for  Pei  the  Fragrant  Hill 
happens  to  be  far  more  than  a 
hotel.  The  architect  was  born 


in  Guangzhou  (Canton)  and 
educated  in  Shanghai,  before 
moving  to  America  in  1935. 
When  he  calls  the  hotel  the 
"hinge  of  fate,"  he  is  not  in- 
dulging in  self-promotion.  To 
him,  the  building  is  a  vital  and 
historic  seed,  a  model  for  a  new 
architectural  style  for  the  most 
populous  country  on  earth.  The 
Fragrant  Hill  Hotel  is  for  China 
no  less  a  watershed  in  archi- 
tectural history  than  were  the 
first  buildings  designed  in 
London  by  Christopher  Wren 
after  the  great  fire,  in  1666.  Just 
as  they  established  the  Geor- 
gian style,  the  Fragrant  Hill 
might  easily  set  today's  stan- 
dard in  China. 

Ironically,  this  seminal  proj- 


ect came  about,  as  does  vir- 
tually everything  involving  high 
policy  in  China,  quietly,  al- 
most without  anybody's  notic- 
ing it.  Pei  was  invited  by  the 
government  to  go  to  China  in 
the  spring  of  1978  to  lecture  in 
Beijing  on  the  basics  of  archi- 
tecture and  city  planning.  He 
had  been  there  before,  in  1974. 
so  he  knew  something  about 
the  architecture  produced  by 
the  communist  regime.  "Ter- 
rible!" he  calls  it. 

The  Chinese  authorities  also 
wanted  to  talk  with  him  about 
designing  an  undetermined 
number  of  high-rise  hotels. 
"They  didn't  know  how.  but 
they  wanted  to."  he  recalls.  "It 
was  all  hurry,  hurry.  They  told 
me,  'We  want  to  modernize 
quickly.  We  have  many  people, 
little  land.  We  want  to  erect  one 
hundred  thousand  hotel  rooms 
in  two  years.' 

Touching  a  Nerve 
At  that  moment  China  was  the 
center  of  an  architectural  free- 
for-all.  Dozens  of  foreign  de- 
velopers and  international  ho- 
tel chains  were  making  bids  to 
build  higher  and  higher  struc- 
tures— twenty,  thirty,  even 
forty  stories.  Vast  sums  of  for- 
eign and  Chinese  money  were 
involved.  Chinese  architects, 
particularly  the  young,  were 
delighted  by  the  prospect  of  the 
glitter  and  glass  of  Hong  Kong. 

I.  M.  Pei  &  Partners  has  built 
its  share  of  skyscrapers,  in 
Boston.  Melbourne,  and  New 
York,  but  Pei  was  horrified  at 
the  prospect  of  building  one  in 
China's  capital.  All  he  could 
think  of  was  Bei  jing  w  ith  a  for- 
est of  high-rise  buildings  sur- 
rounding— intruding  upon— 
the  Forbidden  City  He  began 
a  one-man  crusade:  "I  de- 
scribed the  cities  which  have 
been  wrecked  by  tall  build- 
ings— Paris.  Cairo,  and  Lon- 
don. I  (old  them  that  (o  mod 

ernize,  you  don't  have  to 
destroy.  1  urged  three  things. 
Do  not  allow  high-rise  build- 
ings so  close  to  the  Forbidden 
City  that  you  can  see  them  in- 
side its  walls.  Do  not  rely  too 
literally  on  the  past.  Above  all. 
create  a  national  style  of  ar- 
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The  stark,  crisp  white  south- 
ern facade  from  the  main 
pool.  The  center  suite  on  the 
fourth-floor  balcony  is  num- 
ber 462.  the  Grand  Suite. 


A  view  to  the  north,  down 
upon  the  sparkling  walls  of  the 
hotel,  nestled  in  Fragrant  Hill. 


chitecture  from  your  roots." 

The  forces  that  rule  China 
are  more  complex  than  the  for- 
mal political  structure  would 
suggest.  There  are  anony- 
mous, persistent  voices  of  peo- 
ple who  are  not  in  power  but 
who  are  listened  to.  Who  are 
they?  Technocrats:  people  with 
education,  taste,  and  a  feeling 
for  tradition.  I.  M.  Pei  became 
their  mouthpiece.  And  he  had 
touched  a  nerve  with  the  pow- 
erful. No  sooner  had  he  re- 
turned to  America  than  he  was 
invited  to  come  back  to  China 
for  further  talks,  in  December. 

The  Perfect  Place 

"I  told  them  a  trip  would  be 
impossible,"  he  laughs,  "for  I 
insist  on  being  with  my  family 
at  Christmas.  Anyway,  I  had 
already  refused  their  offer  to 
design  high-rises.  But  they  said 
it  was  very,  very  important  and 
told  me  to  bring  my  entire  fam- 
ily. So,  I  did.  My  wife;  my  three 
sons,  Didi,  T'ing,  and  Sandi; 
my  daughter,  Liane;  and  two 
grandchildren.  Alyssa,  then 
six,  and  Stephen,  who  was  only 
five  months  old. 

"We  had  been  invited  for  a 
banquet  in  the  great  Hall  of  the 
People.  And  as  soon  as  we  en- 
tered I  knew  that  something 
special  was  going  on.  Not  only 
were  there  a  number  of  vice- 
premiers  but  also  dozens  of 
Chinese  television  cameras  and 
reporters.  I  was  asked  and  told 
them  again  about  the  dangers 
of  tall  buildings  and  the  need 
for  a  national  architecture — 


even  more  emphatically." 

His  hosts  persisted  in  asking 
Pei  to  design  a  hotel.  Again  he 
demurred.  He  wanted  nothing 
to  do  with  a  site  in  the  city. 

"Then  we  went  to  a  place 
that  intrigued  me."  he  contin- 
ues. "It  was  a  great  public  park 
in  Fragrant  Hill,  a  park  which 
was  once  an  imperial  hunting 
preserve.  The  people  revere  it. 
There  are  thousands  of  trees 
there — some  of  them  centu- 
ries old.  It  was  perfect.  There 


was  a  deteriorated  old  hotel  that 
could  come  down.  I  felt  cer- 
tain the  Chinese  would  want  a 
building  that  would  not  destroy 
the  green.  1  would  have  no 
pressure  to  build  a  high-rise." 

To  be  sure,  Pei  admits,  a  rel- 
atively small  hotel  was  not  a 
particularly  interesting  proj- 
ect— not  in  itself.  But  there  was 
another  dimension,  one  that  he 
describes  as  "the  opportunity 
to  find  the  Chinese  character 
in  architecture,  to  come  up  with 
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the  right  kind  of  uniformity. 
Something  akin  to  the  concept 
of  Georgian  style,  a  style  in 
which  any  village  can  be  built. 
I  talked  to  the  Chinese  about 
this  goal,  and  I  presume  they 
agreed — although  in  China  you 
are  never  sure." 

Promptly  the  Chinese  made 
the  decision  to  go  ahead — a 
near  miracle  in  a  nation  plagued 
with  indecisiveness.  What  was 
envisioned  was  a  twelve-mil- 
lion-dollar hotel  project  at  Fra- 


grant Hill.  It  would  be  a  low- 
rise  structure  of  around  300 
rooms  totally  paid  for  by  the 
Chinese  and  completely  under 
their  control. 

Shortly  after  the  Pei  con- 
tract was  approved,  the  Chi- 
nese canceled  almost  all  other 
deals  with  foreigners  for  high- 
rise  structures.  This  action  was 
followed  by  a  decree  establish- 
ing precise  guidelines  for 
building  heights  within  certain 
distances  and  sight  lines  of  the 


"Do  not  rely  too  literally  on  the  past. 

Above  all,  create  a  national  style 

of  architecture  from  your  own  roots.  " 
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The  pool.  You  slip  into  its 
waters  indoors,  behind  the 
glassed  moon  doorway. 

To  Pei  the  white  walls  are  like 
the  pure  silk  of  a  scroll.  In- 
stead of  painting  a  pine,  he 
planted  one. 


Forbidden  City.  The  jugger- 
naut of  modern,  alien  archi- 
tecture threatening  to  over- 
whelm Beijing  was  brought  to 
a  standstill. 

Was  Pei  responsible?  He  isn't 
sure  and  is  too  modest  to  make 
any  claims.  "If  so,1'  he  rumi- 
nates, "my  refusal  to  be  in- 
volved with  high-rises  may  have 
helped  trigger  it.  If  that  is  true, 
I'd  consider  that  my  major 
contribution  to  China." 

It  would  be  a  giant  contri- 
bution, indeed.  What  I.  M.  Pei 
had  done  was  challenge  the 
Chinese  government  to  allow 
him  to  determine  and  redirect 
the  course  of  the  nation  s  ar- 
chitecture. "The  only  archi- 
tecture left,"  Pei  explains,  "is 
the  Imperial  Palace  and  the 
Temple.  But  communism  had 
killed  them  off.  I  had  to  search 
for  the  language  in  the  vernac- 
ular, in  certain  towns  and  vil- 
lages— Suzhou,  Hangzhou, 
Yangzhou,  Wuxi — where  you 
could  still  see  traditional  ar- 
chitecture. Behind  walls,  within 
hidden  courtyards,  are  homes 
and  gardens  made  for  the 
trained  elite  a  hundred  years 
ago.  I  wanted  to  distill  the  es- 
sence of  that  tradition:  the  re- 
lationships between  room  and 
garden;  water;  movement.  The 
houses  are  made  of  brick, 
granite,  tile,  stucco,  concrete. 
The  colors  are  while  and  gray 


and  ocher.  Not  red,  for  red  is 
far  too  loud."  (It  was  also  the 
imperial  color.) 

Planning  began  in  January 
1979.  Pei  assigned  eight  of  his 
top  people  to  the  hotel.  The 
team  included  his  son  Didi  as 
project  codesigner;  a  valued 
associate  partner.  A.  Preston 
Moore,  as  project  manager;  the 
associate  David  Martin  as 
project  architect;  Fred  Fang,  the 
site  architect;  and  a  group  of 
designers  that  included  Karen 
van  Langen  and  the  twenty- 


nine-year-old  Calvin  Tsao  in 
charge  of  the  all-important 
gardens.  Added  to  that  were  an 
interior  designer.  John  Mor- 
ford,  of  Dale  Keller  Associ- 
ates, and  an  overall  project 
management  assigned  to  a  fi- 
nancial combine.  Y.  T.  T.  Ad- 
visors Ltd.,  of  Hong  Kong.  The 
client  was  the  First  Service 
Bureau,  the  bureaucracy  that 
handles  various  foreign  nego- 
tiations. The  contractor  was 
Beijing's  Number  Six  Con- 
struction Team. 

A  Marvelous  Liu  Shui  Yin 

No  one  doubted  that  difficul- 
ties lay  ahead,  yet  everyone  in 
the  home  office  felt  lifted  by 
the  challenges  in  overcoming 
them.  Those  started  with  sit- 
ing the  hotel.  Pei  &  Partners 
is  noted  for  rendering  homage 
to  each  site,  whether  it  be 
downtown  Dallas  or  the  wind- 
swept shores  of  Massachu- 
setts. As  for  the  luxuriously 
wooded  Fragrant  Hill  park, 
with  its  dramatically  steep  hills 
and  spectacular  views  east  into 
the  valley,  the  site  was  more 
than  honored  or  revered;  it  was 
worshiped. 

Pei  took  into  account  three 
distinctive  elements:  the  cen- 
turies-old trees — pine,  smoke 
tree,  cypress,  chestnut,  cedar, 
willow,  and  particularly  tour 


A  PERSONAL. 
VIEW 

Some  people  will  find  the 
Fragrant  Hill  Hotel  a  bit  too 
white,  too  pure,  too  stark,  too 
stylized.  I  did.  And  that's  why 
I  think  it  is  marvelous.  Be- 
cause of  those  strong,  cool, 
and  abstract  qualities,  the  ho- 
tel has  a  grand  sense  of  style. 
It  is  alert,  it  wakes  you  up,  it 
makes  you  think. 

To  be  great  a  building  must 
conform  intelligently  and  ra- 
tionally to  its  environment. 
Fragrant  Hill  does  that,  par- 
ticularly in  the  way  it  relates 
to  its  magnificent  gardens.  It 
also  has  the  courage  to  force 
its  identity  upon  the  site,  mak- 


ing  it   especially  exciting. 

A  memorable  building  must 
also  have  a  series  of  attrac- 
tive opposites — complexity 
within  simplicity,  warmth 
with  coolness,  a  sense  of  tra- 
dition within  modern  dy- 
namics. Fragrant  Hill  pos- 
sesses all  of  these  plus  two 
other  essential  qualities:  grace 
and  elegance. 

"  The  earth  is  but  a  hotel. 
To  create  a  hotel  is  to  create 
a  world."  So  an  ancient  Chi- 
nese proverb  holds.  Nothing 
could  better  describe  what  Pei 
and  his  associates  have  ac- 
complished at  Fragrant  Hill. 
It  is  a  stunning  and  comfort- 
able environment  full  of 
amenities.  One  prays  its 
owners  will  keep  it  that  way. 
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The  main  garden  pool  and 
the  liu  shui  yin.  The  800-year- 
old  ginkgo  trees  were  the 
'  'posts' '  around  which  the  hotel 
was  laid  out. 


massive  ginkgos  that  served  as 
"'posts'*  around  which  the 
building  revolved;  the  existing 
perimeter  wall  of  the  old  hotel, 
situated  on  a  precise  north  and 
south  axis;  and  something 
marvelous  called  a  liu  shui  yin. 

A  liu  shui  yin  is  a  waterway 
carved  from  gray  marble  in  the 
form  of  a  curvilinear  maze  that 
looks  like  a  sleeping  snake.  The 
story  goes  that  poets  of  ancient 
times  would  float  a  glass  of 
wine  in  the  water  at  one  end 
and  allow  the  current  to  waft 
the  glass  to  the  other,  a  jour- 


ney of  165  feet  supposed — in 
this  case — to  take  only  seven 
minutes.  If  the  poet  had  not 
written  his  verses  in  that  time, 
then  he  had  to  forego  the  w  ine. 

This  particular  liu  shui  yin. 
one  of  five  in  China,  had  fallen 
apart.  Rather  than  despair,  the 
designers  merely  had  a  new 
waterway  carved  out  of  marble 
taken  from  a  thousand-year-old 
quarry  near  Beijing  where 
stonemasons  had  worked  for 
seventeen  generations.  They 
placed  it  as  the  centerpiece  for 
the  pool  in  the  main  garden. 
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Gradually  Pei  was  able  to 
articulate  out  of  brick,  con- 
crete, stucco,  and  glass  a  new 
language  of  Chinese  architec- 
ture. He  looked  back  in  time 
for  certain  key  forms  and  mo- 
tifs and  to  the  present  for  tech- 
nology and  integrity.  The  re- 
sult appears  as  a  series  of  low 
buildings  that  conform  to  the 
landscape.  They  are  white  as 
silk  and  are  decorated  with 
vivid  patterns  of  gray  tile  and 
windows  of  the  traditional 
"plum"  and  diamond  shapes. 
There  is  balance,  though  not 


the  type  of  strict  symmetry 
found  in  imperial  palaces  and 
mediocre  contemporary  struc- 
tures. The  north-south  axis  is 
so  strong  that  one  feels  a  cen- 
ter of  gravity.  There  is  move- 
ment— a  variety  of  simplicity 
and  complexity. 

Glorious  Gardens 

At  Fragrant  Hill  the  syntax  of 
the  architectural  language  is  the 
gardens.  Once  the  building  en- 
velope had  gone  up  it  was  ob- 
vious to  I.  M.  Pei  and  Calvin 
Tsao  that  the  original  scheme 
of  using  small  rocks  like  those 
in  private  gardens  in  Suzhou 
was  all  wrong.  The  place  would 
look  like  a  miniature-golf 
course.  By  chance,  I.  M.  Pei 
saw  an  article  in  a  magazine 
on  a  stone  forest  at  Kunming, 


in  Yunan  province,  with  mon- 
umental rocks  carved  by  na- 
ture into  crags  and  holes.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  them,  Calvin 
Tsao  knew  that  these  would  be 
the  only  rocks  for  gardens  the 
size  of  the  hotel's. 

It  took  one  year  to  persuade 
the  Chinese  to  allow  230  tons 
of  specially  "forested"  rocks — 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  cut 
from  sixty-foot  bases — to  come 
to  Fragrant  Hill  on  forty  flatbed 
railroad  cars.  This  pyramid- 
building  effort  was  worth  it,  for 
the  eleven  gardens  of  the  hotel 
are  awesome  and  peaceful, 
like  mountainous  landscapes 
sculpted  into  a  poetic  micro- 
cosm. According  to  Preston 
Moore,  these  gardens  will  be 
the  finest  on  earth;  and  some 
of  the  Chinese  authorities,  who 


One  of  the  eleven  lush  gar- 
dens showing  the  '  'smoke 
tree,"  the  symbol  of  the  hotel. 


I.  M.  Pei  with  Professor  Chen 
Cong-Zhon,  the  foremost  au- 
thority on  Chinese  gardens, 
and  two  workers. 
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"This  is  the  best  hotel  in  China  and  the 
first  one  we  started. ...  It  is  so  beautiful. ' 


were  at  first  skeptical  about  the 
mammoth  moving  project,  now 
heartily  concur. 

From  groundbreaking,  in 
April  1980.  to  the  private 
opening,  in  October  1982.  the 
Pei  team  enjoyed  many  grat- 
ifying experiences  with  their 
Chinese  colleagues.  Yet  the 
agonies  seemed  to  outweigh  the 


Three  contented  cadre  mem- 
bers relax  in  the  atrium. 

pleasures.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
workers  clung  firmly  to  the  at- 
titude "If  you  don't  work,  you 
make  no  mistake."  Twenty 
percent  worked,  and  another 
ten  percent  vandalized  every- 
thing they  could  get  their  hands 
on.  There  was  even  an  assas- 
sination attempt  against  one  of 
the  foreigners.  George  Bev- 
ridge.  one  of  two  Scottish  en- 
gineers contracted  to  install  the 
imported  underground  boilers 
(in  China  a  regulation  de- 
mands that  local  boilers  must 
be  placed  aboveground  since 
they  regularly  blow  up),  was 
checking  out  the  ash-shaking 
mechanism.  Suddenly  the  lights 
went  out.  and  the  machine 
mysteriously  started  up.  Help- 
lessly Bevridge  saw  hundreds 
of  pounds  of  ash  about  to  cas- 
cade down  on  his  head.  If  his 
colleague.  Gil  Bryden,  had  not 
come  by  and  switched  off  the 
power,  Bevridge  would  have 
been  dead.  Why  had  it  hap- 
pened? Foreign  materials  were 
resented. 

The  Final  Flurry 

Despite  the  agonies,  the  Fra- 
grant Hill  Hotel  was  shaped  and 
refined  over  the  months.  I.  M. 
Pei  returned  a  week  before  the 
opening,  his  spirits  and  psyche 
restored.  He  looked  over  the 
work  like  a  hawk.  A  stand  of 
bamboo  plants  was  moved  three 
inches  to  the  right.  The  entire 
forty-foot-long  massive  stone 
wall  at  the  entrance  was  rede- 
signed in  a  day  so  that  Pei  could 
be  assured  the  facade  of  the 
handsome  building  could  bet- 
ter be  seen. 

All  the  while.  Pei  managed 
to  greet  dozens  of  Chinese  and 
attend  countless  organiza- 
tional meetings,  including  one 
in  which  it  was  suggested  that 
I.  M.  Pei  &  Partners  had  been 
paid  too  much.  (In  fact,  so  far 
the  company  has  suffered  a  se- 
vere financial  loss.)  And  the 
architect  was  charming,  but 
firm,  at  a  press  conference  at 
which  he  bluntly  pointed  out. 
"Hotel  management  is  more 
important  than  design!" 
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WHAT  DOES 
IT  OFFER? 

Rooms:  They  are  spacious, 
thirteen  by  twenty-four  feet, 
and  beautifully  appointed  in 
off-white  and  beige.  The  beds, 
either  twin  or  double,  are  big 
and  comfortable.  There  are  too 
few  drawers,  but  the  closet  is 
large.  The  lighting  is  excel- 
lent, up  to  Western  standards. 
There's  a  round  table  in  front 
of  the  window,  and  the  ever- 
present  Thermos  bottle  full  of 
scalding-hot  water.  The  tea  is 
green  and  good,  but  bring  a 
tea  ball  if  you  don't  fancy  a 
mouth  full  of  tea  leaves. 
Bath:  Excellent.  Kohler's  best. 
And  the  beautifully  appointed 
toilet  kit  with  sewing  kit  and 
shoehorn  is  a  nice  touch. 

The  electricity  is  220  volts; 
the  plugs  are  the  slanted,  tri- 
ple-prong Australian  type. 
Fire  Protection:  Superior.  Far 
better  than  anything  else  in 
China.  There  are  alarms  and 
sprinkler  systems.  The  walls 
between  rooms  are  specially 
made  to  resist  heat  and  flames 
for  two  to  three  hours. 
The  Best  Rooms:  Numbers 
110  through  116,  which  look 
east  down  the  valley.  Num- 
bers 133  through  142,  with 
superb  gardens.  And  numbers 
499  through  500,  with  the 
spectacular  views  of  the  gar- 
den and  the  hills.  All  the  rooms 
on  the  south  side,  overlooking 
the  main  garden.  And,  of 
course,  the  Grand  Suite,  num- 
ber 462. 

Not-So-Good  Rooms:  Num- 
bers 178  through  191.  These 
were  added  by  the  Chinese 
against  the  advice  of  the  Pei 
office.  They  appear  to  be  be- 
low grade  and  therefore  offer 
an  almost  subterranean  view 
of  the  garden. 

Prices:  Single  room  for  two, 
currently  $55.  Suite  of  two 
rooms,  some  made  by  closing 
a  door  to  the  corridor  and 
opening  the  room  doors,  oth- 
ers designed  as  two  rooms, 
currently  $110.  One  can  pay 
by  most  credit  cards  or  by  cash. 


which  can  be  obtained  at  a 
bank  near  the  reception.  Safe- 
deposit  boxes  are  available. 
Laundry  takes  a  day,  and 
pressing  is  almost  instant. 
Elevators:  There  are  two  in  the 
central  building  and  one  each 
in  each  of  the  two  wings.  Since 
the  building  is  never  more  than 
four  floors  high,  these  are  ad- 
mirably sufficient. 
Communications:  The  num- 
ber of  the  hotel  is  Beijing  28- 
54-91 .  Phoning  long  distance 
is  quick;  the  connections  are 
adequate.  According  to  a 
member  of  the  Pei  staff  who 
should  know,  there  is  a  sec- 
ond-floor "communications 
center"  that  bugs  the  rooms 
and  listens  in  to  the  telephone 
conversations. 

Conference  Rooms:  There  are 
eight.  Each  one  is  splendid  and 
at  present  costs  $60  for  four 
hours. 

Restaurants:  There  is  one 
Western  style,  one  Chinese, 
and  a  round-the-clock  coffee 
shop  off  the  atrium.  The  food 
is  no  frills  but  good.  Further- 
more, excellent  Chinese  ban- 
quets can  be  ordered.  Stan- 
dard breakfast  costs  $2,  lunch 
$3.50,  and  dinner  $7.50. 
Fallout  Shelter:  Yes,  there  is 
one,  though  nobody  in  the  Pei 


organization  knew  that  it  was 
being  built.  Ask  about  it — it 
holds  500  people — and  pre- 
pare to  receive  a  curious  an- 
swer, if  any. 

Beauty  Parlor:  Good.  A  neck 
massage  and  hairdo  costs  all 
of  $4.  Style?  Midfifties. 
Barbershop:  There  are  ex- 
quisitely modern  adjustable 


barber  chairs  to  which  are  at- 
tached old-fashioned  leather 
strops  for  the  straight  razors. 
A  shave — fifty  cents;  hair- 
cut— seventy-five  cents;  hair 
wash — one  dollar. 
Bar:  There  is  one;  it  opens  at 
six  in  the  evening  and  is  one 
of  the  few  in  China  that  serve 
mixed  drinks  such  as  mar- 
tinis, white  spiders,  and  pink 
ladies. 

Health  Club:  It  will  open  in 
April  with  exercise  machines, 
saunas,  and  a  heated  swim- 
ming pool,  where  one  can  en- 
ter indoors  and  then  swim 
outside  through  a  moon  door. 
Shops:  There  are  three. 
The  Survival  Shop  stocks 
everything  from  film  to  cos- 
metics, a  passable  red  Bor- 
deaux, and  Mumm  Cordon 
Rouge  champagne. 
The  Craft  Shop  handles  the 
usual  awkwardly  designed 
stuff.  Two  decent  buys  are  the 
fans  and  the  fur  hats  (some  of 
Russian  manufacture),  which 
cost  only  ten  dollars. 
The  Antiques  Shop  is  sur- 
prisingly rich,  one  of  the  best 
in  China.  It  has  excellent  lac- 
quer, fine  silver,  pewter,  and 
white-brass  implements,  in- 


Top:  The  Chinese  restaurant. 
Above:  Room  462,  the  Grand 
Suite. 


eluding  ivory  or  ebony  chop- 
stick  and  knife  sets  from 
Mongolia;  Clocks  and  watches; 
and  a  couple  of  pairs  of  amus- 
ing nineteenth-century  eye 
glasses.  The  snuff  bottles  are 
mediocre,  but  the  silk  em- 
broidered robes  of  the  late 
Qing  dynasty  arc  marvelous 
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Early-morning  light  bathes 
Fragrant  Hill  with  a  pastel 
hue  illuminating  the  pine  tree 
with  delicate  raxs. 


A  visitor  dropping  in  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  opening 
would  never  have  believed  the 
place  could  make  it.  But  in  an 
intense  flurry  of  activity,  one 
hundred  rooms  were  in  perfect 
condition  for  the  Chinese  and 
foreign  guests.  At  4:17  in  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday,  October 
17 — only  seventeen  minutes 
behind  schedule — to  the  sound 
of  gongs,  five  hundred  special 
guests,  including  the  mayor  of 


Beijing,  the  secretary  of  the 
Central  Committee,  Jacque- 
line Onassis.  Armand  Ham- 
mer, and  other  dignitaries  en- 
tered the  banquet  hall  for 
speeches  and  a  reception  of- 
fering juices,  beer,  sweet  and 
acrid  Chinese  wines,  and  some 
eighteen  assorted  delicacies. 

The  speeches  were  to  the 
point.  The  head  of  the  First 
Service  Bureau  said  the  proj- 
ect embodied  the  "spirit  of  the 
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Twelfth  Party  Congress  in 
bringing  new  services  to  pro- 
mote friendship  to  other  na- 
tions, to  promote  socialist 
modernizations  of  our  coun- 
try." Pei  spoke  in  Chinese  and 
quietly  summed  up  his  feelings 
with  these  words:  "The  roots 
of  Chinese  culture  are  deep,  and 
it  is  possible  to  graft  the  new 
onto  the  old." 

Afterward  the  guests  toured 
the  facilities  and  the  gardens. 


The  workers'  cadres  moved  in 
after  the  upper  ranks  of  the  hi- 
erarchy had  left  and  headed  for 
the  leftovers.  Fat  and  con- 
tented party  officials  saun- 
tered through  the  gardens  while 
dozens  of  workers  kept  on  pil- 
ing stones  into  small  carts  or 
squatted,  looking  dully  at  the 
proceedings. 

At  first,  praise  for  the  hotel 
on  the  part  of  the  officials 
seemed  muted.  The  mayor  of 


Beijing  would  say  only,  "The 
impression  is  good."  The  sec- 
retary of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee nodded  affirmatively  and 
said,  "I  like  it."  But  later  in 
the  evening,  when  the  full  im- 
pact of  the  building  project  had 
registered,  came  a  rush  of 
praise  welling  up  from  pro- 
found pride. 

Is  the  new  Fragrant  Hill  Ho- 
tel the  symbol  of  the  new 
China?  Mr.  Yuen,  the  treasurer 
of  Beijing,  replied,  "Yes!  This 
is!  As  a  boy  I  knew  and  loved 
this  beautiful  park  very  much. 
And  I  would  not  have  thought 
that  the  hotel  would  have  made 
it  magnificent!" 

But  was  it  worth  it?  The 
original  budget  of  twelve  mil- 


lion dollars  had  allegedly  bal- 
looned to  twenty-five  million. 
The  answer  from  the  trea- 
surer? "With  this  result,  it 
doesn't  matter.  This  is  the  best 
in  China  and  the  first  one  we 
started.  In  the  future  we  want 
more  like  this,  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  so  beautiful." 

And  what  about  upkeep?  Will 
the  hotel  fall  apart  in  six 
months?  Mr.  Liu  Qi  Tang,  head 
of  the  First  Service  Bureau, 
growled  in  reply,  "For  the  time 
being  we  are  not  pleased,  but 
in  six  months,  in  the  spring, 
when  we  open,  heads  will  crack 
if  we  are  not  perfect.  There  is, 
you  see,  an  old  Chinese  saying: 
'Everything  relies  on  the 
spring.'  "□ 


THE  CANDID 
MR.  PEI 

CONNOISSEUR:  In  your 
opinion,  how  did  the  hotel 
turn  out? 

PEI:  I  did  the  best  I  could.  It 
is  not  architecturally  all  I 
wanted.  But  it  is  the  best  I 
could  have  done  under  the 
difficult  circumstances.  By 
that  I  mean  at  this  stage  in 
their  development  the  Chi- 
nese are  able  to  comprehend 
and,  more  important,  con- 
struct only  a  certain  amount. 
CONNOISSEUR:  What 
other  problems  bother  you? 
PEI:  I  am  most  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  hotel. 
A  hotel  survives  on  manage- 
ment, not  on  design.  Main- 
tenance is  key.  Frankly,  I  have 
severe  doubts  they  can  man- 
age it.  The  hotel  is  now  an 
orphan.  Can  they  give  it  an 
upbringing?  I  have  my  doubts. 
You  see,  the  Chinese  are  con- 
vinced they  don't  need  the 
outside  world — and,  at  times, 
not  even  me.  I  am  concerned 
because  this  society  levels 
everything — merit,  quality, 
people.  There  are  no  longer 
any  peaks  left. 
CONNOISSEUR:  Do  you 
believe  you  have  found  the 
contemporary  Chinese  char- 
acter in  architecture? 


PEI:  My  goal  was  to  plant 
the  seed,  to  stimulate  the 
thought.  I  believe  I  have  done 
that.  I  have  offered  them  an 
instrument  for  change,  an  al- 
ternative to  the  high-rise 
modern.  Now  they  can  go 
both  ways  and  can  justify 
both.  The  danger  that  they 
will  create  only  pidgin  West- 
ern buildings — I  mean  build- 
ings without  any  true  lan- 
guage— has  been  lessened, 
if  not  eradicated. 
CONNOISSEUR:  What 
happens  next? 

PEI:  Someone  up  high  has  to 
say,  "This  is  the  style  we 
want;  this  is  the  vernacular 
we  want  to  follow  in  our  new 
hotels,  houses,  and  villages." 
Then  they  should  not  copy  it, 
but  adapt  it. 

CONNOISSEUR:  Will  you 
do  another  project  in  China? 
PEI:  We  shall  see.  If  it  is  im- 
portant for  China.  For  the 
hotel,  I  have  made  my  case. 
Now  it  is  up  to  the  hierarchy 
and  the  young  to  decide.  By 
some  of  the  younger  Chinese 
architects  who  expected 
something  spectacular  I  am 
considered  a  betrayer.  Some- 
thing spectacular  is  precisely 
what  I  didn't  want  to  do.  Right 
now  the  younger  architects  are 
silent;  they  are  waiting  to  see 
if  this  style  will  be  accepted. 
So  am  I. 
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The  Great  Emancipator 

CHANEL 

Gabrielle  Chanel  remains  the  touchstone  of 

fashion  because  she  invented  the  clothes  to  express  the 

new  reality  of  the  independent,  successful  woman. 


By  Anne  Hollander 
Photographs  by  Douglas  Hopkins 

For  women  in  the  1980s,  an  elegant  suit  is  unsurpassed 
as  the  sign  of  the  highest  status.  Beautiful  suits  are 
worn  not  only  by  holders  of  prestigious  jobs  and  high 
public  office,  but  also  by  public  wives  and  ladies  of 
conspicuous  leisure.  In  the  language  of  fashion  the 
word  suit  is  still  firmly  linked  to  the  name  of  Chanel — 
the  woman  who  brought  the  garment  to  its  present 
eminence.  Although  Gabrielle  ("Coco")  Chanel  has 
been  dead  for  more  than  a  decade,  her  great  contri- 
bution to  modern  women's  clothing  has  never  been 
more  noticeable.  In  the  mutable  world  of  fashion,  her 
suit  remains  an  undisputed  classic. 

Chanel  is  chiefly  and  rightly  remembered  as  a  sty- 
listic innovator  rather  than  as  an  inspired  craftsman. 
Her  suit  was  a  masterpiece  of  taste,  not  a  monument 
to  the  art  of  couture.  Nor  was  it  a  sudden  inspiration: 
the  Chanel  suit  originated  before  the  First  World  War 
and  was  perfected  in  the  1920s.  Then,  in  1939,  at  the 
height  of  its  fame,  "Mademoiselle,"  as  she  was  al- 
ways known,  closed  down  the  House  of  Chanel  with 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  For  the  next  decade  and 
a  half,  Chanel  designed  nothing.  When  she  began 
again,  in  1954,  the  original  suit  was  only  slightly  re- 
vised, and  Chanel  easily  continued  the  same  train  of 
sartorial  thought  she  had  begun  so  long  before. 


Anne  Hollander  is  an  art  historian  and  the  author  of 
Seeing  Through  Clothes.  She  wrote  "When  Worth  Was 
King, ' '  in  the  December  issue. 


The  style  of  dress  Chanel  promulgated  was  simple, 
supple,  slightly  ingenuous,  and  neat.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  her  most  abiding  fame  has  been  in  America, 
where  modern  women  first  seized  personal  indepen- 
dence and  a  direct  path  to  worldly  power.  Her  re- 
strained suits  with  soft  blouses  demonstrate  a  perfect 
mingling  of  female  sexuality  with  straightforward- 
ness. That  combination  is  her  contribution:  clothes  for 
the  modern  woman  who  is  intensely  sexual,  utterly 
rational,  practical,  and  perfectly  charming — the  ab- 
solute equal  of  men  who  also  possess  those  qualities. 

Misfortune's  Child 

Chanel's  career  as  a  fashion  designer  was  slow  to  start. 
She  was  thirty  before  the  First  World  War  broke  out 
and  in  her  fifties  at  the  peak  of  her  fame,  a  decade 
that  ended  with  the  start  of  World  War  II.  She  emerged 
as  a  potent  cultural  figure  only  after  a  long  appren- 
ticeship spent  opposing  nineteenth-century  habits  of 
thought,  sexual  attitudes,  and  all  their  visual  expres- 
sions— not  by  a  conventional  apprenticeship  inside 
the  limited  atmosphere  of  the  couture  itself. 

Chanel  was  born  in  Saumur,  on  the  Loire  River  in 
western  France,  in  1883,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of 
a  peddler  father  and  a  peasant  mother.  Her  mother 
died  when  Gabrielle  was  twelve,  and  a  week  later  her 
father  abandoned  her  and  a  sister,  Julia.  Gabrielle  spent 
the  rest  of  her  childhood  in  a  grim  and  strict  provincial 
orphanage;  it  was  a  desolate  experience,  one  she  would 


Gabrielle  Chanel  (in  1928) 
took  her  ideas  from  functional, 
working-class  garb.  Here  she  wears 
a  sailor's  cap  and  servant's 
waistcoat,  and  with  characteristic 
nonchalance  has  adorned 
them  with  lavish  jewels. 


never  discuss.  On  her  own  very  early,  she  was  able  to 
develop  her  opinions,  seek  her  fortune,  and  establish 
the  terms  of  her  life  without  having  to  struggle  against 
any  of  the  middle-class  restrictions  that  so  inhibited 
many  gifted  women  of  her  day.  Humdrum  needle- 
work, the  stage,  or  being  kept  were  her  main  options, 
and  she  had  a  fling  at  all  of  them  before  opening  a 
hat  shop,  in  1913.  It  was  set  up  by  a  lover  as  a  diversion 
for  her,  but  when  it  actually  succeeded,  she  rose  to 
the  status  of  independent  businesswoman. 

Dressmaking  followed  hats.  Her  quick  success  was 
a  matter  of  taste  and  flair  plus  good  connections,  formed 
through  her  lovers,  and  an  expert  staff.  Her  clothes 
evolved  from  the  look  she  had  adopted  in  the  days  of 
her  first  amorous  successes — a  flat-chested,  ingen- 
uous look  in  which  the  feminine  body  was  all  the  more 
captivatingly  suggested  by  the  fact  of  its  being  not 
much  emphasized. 

Chanel  was,  however,  never  a  feminist,  even  in  that 
period  of  widespread  suffragist  agitation.  She  was 
committed  to  the  idea  of  1' amour- — meaning  both  sex 
and  love — as  the  ultimate  feminine  beautifier,  and  to 
a  kind  of  sexual  self-respect.  For  a  woman,  practical 
success  was  never  to  preclude  the  sovereign  aim  of 
being  seductive. 

The  ideas  Chanel  had  about  design  were  rooted  in 
her  early  poverty  and  a  lifelong  abhorrence  of  upper- 
middle-class  pretentiousness.  By  1907,  for  example, 
fashion  was  following  a  trend  toward  simplified  shapes 
and  reduction  in  volume;  Poiret  began  offering  simply 
cut  tunics  to  be  worn  over  uncorseted  torsos  with  har- 
em-draped skirts.  Trains,  whalebone,  padding,  and 
bustles  were  receding  into  the  past.  Taking  their  place 
was  a  luxurious  exoticism — egrets,  monkey  fur,  tur- 
bans, heavy  lace — that  still  looked  expensive  and  dif- 
ficult to  maintain.  The  Chanel  version  of  the  new  di- 
rection ran  to  unadorned  straw  hats  and  loose-fitting 
jackets  made  of  plebeian  jersey,  suggesting  not  only 
the  elasticity  of  youth  but  also  the  very  daring  free- 
dom of  poverty. 

As  a  rebellious  poor  French  girl  on  the  rise,  she 
seems  to  have  hated  being  taken  for  a  woman  who 
desired  the  trappings  of  the  haute  bourgeoisie.  Her 
remarks  about  style  are  usually  attacks  on  anything 
deliberately  demanding  or  too  careful.  "Do  you  fancy 
those  women  in  brocade  who  look  like  old  armchairs 
when  they  sit  down?"  she  asked  rhetorically  about  the 


use  of  boning  and  heavy  dress  fabrics.  She  found  great 
satisfaction  in  the  tone  of  upper-class  English  life, 
which  she  had  encountered  very  early  as  the  mistress 
of  the  English  playboy  Arthur  Capel,  from  1912  to 
1918.  She  learned  a  great  deal  from  British  under- 
statement, tempered  emotion,  and  love  of  country  ease. 
She  was  to  translate  all  this  into  her  own  gallicized 
and  eroticized  version  of  the  tweed  suit. 

A  Complete  New  Image 

The  independent  and  perverse  spirit  driving  Chanel 
away  from  the  look  of  kept-woman  opulence  finally 
thrust  her  into  the  leadership  of  the  garconne  fashion, 
the  French  version  of  the  flapper  look.  In  Chanel's 
early  years  as  a  designer — around  1913-17 — her  clothes 
were  simple  and  handsome,  but  certainly  no  more  so 
than  those  from  the  same  period  by  Callot,  Vionnet, 
Lanvin,  and  Patou — designers  who  in  many  ways  were 
far  superior  to  Chanel  as  originators  and  as  craftsmen. 
But  Chanel  was  the  first  couturiere  to  sell  a  complete 
image  and  show  how  to  create  it.  In  large  part  the 
image  was  founded  on  the  Beau  Brummell  principle 
that  clothes  while  they  are  being  worn  must  seem  not 
to  matter  at  all. 

The  suit  began  around  1925  as  an  almost  skimpy 
skirt,  pullover,  and  jacket  usually  made  of  jersey,  worn 
with  a  simple  cloche  or  beret — but  also  worn  with 
ropes  of  huge  pearls  and  cabochon  emeralds.  Riches 
were  thus  treated  with  ostentatious  scorn,  as  modesty 
of  cut  and  fabric  were  emphasized.  An  evening  cos- 
tume might  be  the  same  easy  jacket,  top,  and  skirt, 
but  covered  entirely  in  black  sequins.  For  day  wear,  a 
girlish  bow  at  the  neck  and  an  ingenue  hat  tended  to 
undermine  the  deep  seriousness  of  the  other  great 
dressmakers,  whose  costly  expertise  showed  in  artful 
and  elaborate  piecing  and  draping.  The  signs  of  lux- 
ury in  Chanel  clothes  are  always  satisfyingly  primi- 
tive; peasantlike,  she  preferred  gaudy,  rich  ornaments 
on  the  surface  of  a  simple  structure. 

School  uniforms  and  work  clothes,  the  waitress's 
dress  and  the  sailor's  sweater,  were  Chanel's  basic 
inspiration.  It  was  perfect  clothing  for  the  fashionable 
gargonne  type.  This  modern  ideal  was  a  girl  purport- 
ing to  have  done  what  Chanel  herself  actually  accom- 
plished: become  economically  independent.  Chanel 
designed  real  clothes  for  this  ideal — without  making 
her  look  masculine,  vulgar,  or  drab. 

The  clothes  evolved  from  the 
look  she  had  adopted  in  the  days  of  her 
own  first  amorous  successes — flat 
chested,  ingenuous,  and  inexpensive. 


This  1926-style  suit,  made 
by  the  House  of  Chanel  in  1973 
from  one  of  its  early  patterns, 
still  looks  contemporary. 


Most  great  French  designers  were  continuing  in  the 
couture  tradition  of  inimitable  inventiveness,  present- 
ing women  as  exquisite,  amazingly  made  objects. 
Chanel's  suits  seemed  to  favor  the  immediate  appeal 
of  soft  textures,  seductively  blended  colors,  and  a  ca- 
ressing fit  suggestive  of  real  bodily  pleasure.  With  all 
this,  Chanel's  insistence  on  big  fake  jewelry,  or  real 
jewels  worn  gypsy  style  as  if  they  were  fakes,  shows 
that  she  understood  the  keen  attraction  of  a  touch  of 
coarseness — especially  in  combination  with  refined 
elements.  Such  a  blend  existed  in  her  own  personality. 

A  Free  Woman's  Role 

Chanel's  success  as  a  designer  was  inseparable  from 
her  personal  success.  Like  no  other  couturiere  before 
her,  she  exemplified  her  views  of  women,  money,  sex, 
and  clothes,  demonstrating  them  publicly  in  the  most 
influential  circles  of  her  time.  That  in  itself  is  the 
feature  of  Chanel's  career  that  keeps  her  memory  alive. 
The  suit,  beautiful  as  it  is,  has  made  its  mark  on  fash- 
ion history  only  because  Chanel  herself  made  a  mark 
on  cultural  history. 

Before  the  First  World  War,  a  girl  like  Gabrielle 
Chanel  might  be  the  mistress  of  a  rich  socialite,  but 
she  had  no  entree  into  his  social  sphere.  She  might 
see  his  gentleman  acquaintances  and  their  mistresses 
under  private  circumstances,  but  she  was  snubbed  or 
ignored  by  sisters,  mothers,  and  wives  and  had  no 
official  social  existence.  Similarly,  a  modiste,  as  an 
artisan  and  tradeswoman,  would  be  equally  unac- 
ceptable in  society,  no  matter  how  personable  she  was. 
A  gentleman  did  not  dine  with  his  tailor,  or  a  lady 
with  her  couturiere.  After  the  war,  old  social  hierar- 
chies were  rearranged.  To  succeed  as  she  did,  Chanel 
had  to  shift  her  ground,  and  society  helped  her  by 
shifting  its  own  priorities.  In  the  Paris  of  the  twenties, 
Chanel  became  acquainted  with  avant-garde  painters, 
composers,  and  performers,  and  especially  with  their 
inspiring  genius  Misia  Sert,  a  powerful  figure  in  that 
milieu,  who  helped  educate  her  in  literature  and  the 
arts.  In  those  postwar  years,  artists  rose  abruptly  on 
the  social  scale.  As  a  member  of  their  elite  Paris  world 
in  the  days  of  Picasso,  Stravinsky,  Cocteau,  and  Di- 
aghilev,  Chanel  acquired  a  portion  of  its  social  luster. 
The  dress  designer  was  now  accepted  as  a  distin- 
guished creator,  and  so  she  had  access  to  the  new 
social  world  where  art  and  society  met. 
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The  timelessness  of  the  Chanel 
look  is  embodied  in  this  suit — 
either  an  original  of  1927  or  a 
clever  copy  (see  box,  this  page). 


THE  MYSTERY  SUIT 

When  the  Manhattan  costume  dealer  Gene  London 
announced  three  years  ago  that  he  had  acquired  a 
1927  Chanel  day  suit,  he  caused  an  immediate  sen- 
sation in  fashion  circles.  Never  mind  that  his  sale 
price  was  an  outrageous  525,000.  What  really  set 
costume  experts  to  buzzing  was  that  it  had  been  years 
since  anybody  had  seen  a  Chanel  day  suit  from  that 
period.  Women  loved  them  so  much  that  they  simply 
wore  them  out.  But  London's  suit  was  a  gem  with 
every  sign  of  authenticity.  The  supple,  deliciously 
soft  fabric  of  navy  and  beige  wool  jersey  had  held 
up  beautifully  over  more  than  fifty  years,  attesting 
to  its  quality,  and  the  construction  and  detailing  were 
exquisite.  It  even  had  the  Chanel  label  sewn  into  an 
inside  seam  of  the  chemise. 

London  called  it  "the  find  of  a  lifetime,"  and  Judy 
Straeten,  formerly  an  assistant  curator  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art's  Costume  Institute  and 
now  London's  associate,  recalls,  "As  soon  as  I  saw 
that  suit,  1  knew  it  was  a  real  Chanel.  It  was  ob- 
viously a  period  piece,  the  tailoring  was  up  to  French 
couturier  standards,  and  it  had  the  Chanel  label." 
Even  Mark  Walsh,  a  respected  costume  dealer  in 
Yonkers,  New  York,  and  a  London  competitor,  called 
it  "definitely  Chanel.  The  shape,  the  way  the  band- 
ings are  put  in,  the  buttonholes,  the  cuttings,  the 
slicings.  Everything's  correct  about  it." 

Case  closed?  No.  "Coco  was  copied  from  the  mo- 
ment she  started,"  says  Suzanne  Urban,  speaking 
for  the  House  of  Chanel,  which  will  not  put  its  im- 
primatur on  the  suit.  "Much  of  the  copy  work  was 
very  good."  Nor  does  the  presence  of  a  label  offer 
conclusive  proof.  Joanne  Olian,  curator  of  costumes 
at  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  says, 
"American  women  cut  them  out  the  moment  they 


left  Paris,  for  customs  rea- 
sons."  Later,  some  women 
sewed  the  labels  back  in. 
some  never  bothered,  and 
others  occasionally  "up- 
graded" a  garment  by  add- 
ing a  classy  label.  Several 
curators  point  out  that  au- 
thentication would  be  es- 
tablished if  the  suit  could 
be  compared  with  other 
Chanel  day  suits  of  the  same 
period — that  is.  provided 
they  existed. 

London  says  he  bought 
the  suit  for  seventy-five 
dollars  from  a  woman 
whose  name  and  address  he 
just  can't  recollect.  His  as- 
sociate, Straeten,  has  a 
better  memory,  but  adds 
only,  "She  was  a  woman 
from  the  New  Jersey  sub- 
urbs who  just  didn't  know 
what  she  had." 
If  no  authority  will  say  that  the  suit  is  by  the  great 
couturiere.  neither  will  any  say  that  it  is  not.  What 
they  do  emphatically  insist  is  that  London's  price  is 
ridiculous.  "It's  just  plain  price  gouging."  says  Ed- 
ward Maeder,  costumes  curator  at  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art.  "You  could  buy  four  eigh- 
teenth-century gowns  for  that."  Mark  Walsh  adds, 
"Top — absolutely  top — dollar  for  London's  suit  is 
thirty-five  hundred  dollars.  Twenty-five  thousand  is 
pure  hype. "  But  London  couldn't  care  less.  "I'm  not 
forcing  anyone  to  buy  it,"  he  replies.  "It's  mine.  I 
own  it.  I  can  set  my  own  price."  — Ava  Plakins 


Other  designers,  such  as  the  great  Madeleine  Vion- 
net,  stayed  in  their  ateliers  and  let  their  creations  speak 
for  them  on  the  bodies  of  other  women.  Chanel  lived 
in  the  limelight  among  princes,  painters,  dukes,  and 
poets,  wearing  her  clothes  and  expounding  her  prin- 
ciples. She  is  the  most  quoted  designer  in  history,  and 
her  words  were  usually  memorable.  She  said, "I  wanted 
to  give  a  woman  comfortable  clothes  that  would  flow 


with  her  body.  A  woman  is  closest  to  being  naked 
when  she  is  well  dressed. "  And  on  fashion:  "A  fashion 
that  does  not  reach  the  streets  is  not  a  fashion.  The 
more  I  am  copied  the  better."  About  the  fashion  of 
the  late  1960s,  which  she  hated,  Chanel  would  say, 
"Women  no  longer  dress  to  please  men.  They  dress 
to  startle  each  other."  Very  rich  and  at  the  crown  of 
her  career  in  1931 ,  she  had  the  pleasure  of  refusing  to 
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The  suit  in  I9S3.  It 
will  probably  remain  just 
as  fashionable  into 
the  twenty-first  century. 


ROCOCO  CHANEL? 

When  the  Chanel  fall  and  winter  couture  collec- 
tion for  1983  made  its  debut,  last  month,  the  label 
inside  the  clothing  read  simply  "Chanel" — not 
"Karl  Lagerfeld  for  Chanel."  This  was  presum- 
ably meant  to  reassure  the  faithful  that  even  though 
Lagerfeld  has  taken  over  as  couture  designer.  Co- 
co's classic  look  will  not  die.  But  fashion  aficio- 
nados wonder  how  a  decidedly  avant-garde  de- 
signer can  maintain  a  look  that  is  not  his  own.  let 
alone  one  that  is  by  now  virtually  etched  in  stone. 

Lagerfeld  has  always  been  controversial  and 
ahead  of  his  time.  Only  last  October,  his  collection 
for  Chloe  included  dresses  cinched  at  the  waist 
with  foot-wide  corsets  and  embroidered  with  giant 
motifs  of  pianos,  electric  guitars,  trumpets,  and 
tubas.  But  what  really  had  people  worrying  was 
the  memory  of  last  fall's  Chanel  ready-to-wear 
collection.  Not  only  had  the  suit  jacket  been  made 
shorter  and  the  skirt  made  so  narrow  that  the  New- 
York  Times's  Bernadine  Morris  reported  that  the 
models  were  forced  "to  mince  and  wriggle  rather 
than  stride  down  the  runway."  but  the  quilted 
handbag  had  been  made  larger,  and  the  made-for- 
walking  shoe  heels  were  much  higher.  "Rococo 
Chanel."  sneered  the  Washington  Post's  Nina  Hyde. 
And  while  credit  for  the  fashions  went  to  the  young 
designer  Herve  Leger  and  two  assistants,  it  is  no 
secret  that  Leger  is  a  Lagerfeld  protege. 

So.  the  folks  at  Chanel  are  a  tad  edgy.  Suzanne 
Urban.  Chanel's  American  spokeswoman,  says. 
"We're  trying  to  tread  a  very  fine  line  between 
tradition  and  innovation."  With  asking  prices  of 
S3. 000  for  a  ready-to-wear  suit,  and  S6.000  to 
S15.000  for  its  couture  counterpart.  Chanel  must 
be  cautious.  Still.  Lagerfeld  may  well  breathe  some 
fresh  air  into  the  house.  Says  Hyde.  "A  lot  of  peo- 
ple have  been  concerned  that  Lagerfeld  means  the 
end  of  Chanel,  but  the  house  is  too  smart  to  throw 
out  the  suit.  It  works,  and  Karl  is  likely  to  continue 
w  ith  it.  even  w  ith  all  the  monkey  business  he  does. 
It's  a  challenge  for  him  to  work  within  that  for- 
mula. It  doesn't  look  like  what  he  does  for  Fendi 
or  Chloe.  But  it's  his,  all  right."  — A.P. 


marry  the  duke  of  Westminster.  England's  richest  no- 
bleman, after  a  highly  publicized  affair  involving  jew- 
els, yachts,  and  all  the  rest.  She  remained  "Made- 
moiselle" until  her  death,  at  eighty-seven,  in  1971. 
mistress  of  herself  and  her  profitable  business. 

Chanel  has  become  a  hero  because  she  pioneered 
a  twentieth-century  version  of  the  ideal  adult  female 
life.  She  was  not  particularly  nice  or  good:  she  treated 
her  staff  badly  and  paid  them  poorly.  She  seems  to 
have  lied  habitually  about  her  past,  claiming,  for  ex- 
ample, that  she  had  grow  n  up  in  a  lovely  farmhouse 
in  the  care  of  two  aunts  while  her  prosperous  salesman 
father  traveled  the  world  on  business.  But  she  dem- 
onstrated some  startling  kinds  of  female  strength: 
toughness,  ruthlessness.  and  business  acumen.  She 
was  a  new  kind  of  female  achiever  in  the  arts  of  pleas- 
ing— a  hardheaded  and  beautiful  tycoon. 

Youthfulness  for  All  Ages 

Significantly,  two  of  Chanel's  ideas,  rather  than  any 
of  her  designs,  had  the  most  lasting  effect  on  female 
looks.  The  first  was  that  actual  youth  and  beauty  are 
irrelevant  to  an  attractive  style  of  dress.  After  her  own 
triumphs  in  early  middle  age.  she  returned  as  an  age- 
less beauty  of  seventy-one  to  eighty-seven,  aided  by 
the  methods  she  had  always  advocated:  simplicity, 
comfort,  decorum,  w  ith  a  touch  of  barbaric,  sexy  lux- 
ury. Her  famous  suit  in  the  post- 1954  versions  had  an 
artless  air.  w  ith  its  braid  trimming  and  neat  pockets. 
She  used  navy  blue  w  ith  beige  or  white,  like  Sunday 
best  for  a  jeunefille.  All  this,  worn  w  ith  simple  hats, 
turns  out  to  be  stunningly  becoming  to  lined  and 
pouchy  faces  or  aging  figures. 

Chanel's  other  great  idea  was  that  anything  good 
ought  to  be  copied  and  worn  by  many.  This  is  a  mod- 
ern idea,  quite  at  odds  w  ith  the  established  tenets  of 
couture,  but  it  has  become  the  foundation  of  the  huge 
ready-to-wear  fashion  business  that  brings  elegance 
to  millions.  All  through  her  career  Chanel  welcomed 
imitation  as  a  measure  of  success.  This  makes  her 
another  kind  of  hero,  a  pioneer  of  good  fashion  for 
everyone.  She  was  the  first  to  articulate  belief  in  equality 
of  taste,  if  not  of  income,  beauty,  or  youth.  In  this  she 
set  another  standard:  she  believed  that  a  fundamental 
self-respect  should  be  expressed  in  any  woman's  clothes. 
The  means  to  achieve  this  should  be  made  available 
to  women  at  any  level  of  society.D 
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wanted  to  give  a  woman 
comfortable  clothes  that  would  flow  with 
her  body.  A  woman  is  closest  to  being 
naked  when  she  is  well  dressed."" 
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Everyone  thought  that  Virgil 
Brand's  great  coin 
collection  had  been  sold  off. 
Now,  20,000  rare  pieces 
have  come  on  the  market. 

By  Edward  Tivnan 

TEN 
MILLION 
DOLLARS  IN 

CHANGE 

££'Wr"  ot  Four,"  announced  the  man 
from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  in 
j  the  carpeted  conference  room  of 
Ji. — Zurich's  venerable,  plush  Baur 
au  Lac  Hotel  one  morning  last  July.  And 
there  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Sotheby's 
assistant,  shiny  as  the  day  it  was  minted, 
the  size  of  a  quarter,  exquisite  in  its  gold- 
enness,  and  protected  by  a  plastic  case 
even  though  it  had  already  endured  more 
than  2,000  years  of  history  without  a  sin- 
gle scratch.  Around  the  room  hung  sixty 
Swiss  and  French  masterpieces — Ankers 
and  Utrillos,  a  Picasso,  a  Renoir,  a  Gia- 
cometti,  a  Chagall — but  hardly  anyone 
among  the  hundred  or  so  people  in  this 
room  even  glanced  at  the  paintings  and 
drawings  that  Sotheby's  would  auction  off 
that  evening.  This  crowd's  great  passion 
was  coins,  and  all  eyes  were  on  the  auc- 
tioneer. Michael  Naxton.  director  of  the 
Sotheby's  London  coin  department,  as  he 
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for  Connoisseur'.s  September  I9H2  issue. 


prepared  to  accept  bids  for  a  rare  beauty. 
"A  legionary  aureus  of  Mark  Antony," 
declared  Naxton. 

In  the  small  world  of  numismatics,  it 
was  a  very  big  day.  The  Antony  aureus 
was  part  of  the  fabled  Brand  collection, 
which,  until  recently,  coin  dealers  and 
collectors  had  assumed  was  sold  off  be- 
fore World  War  II.  In  the  early  years  of 
this  century,  a  Chicago  brewer  named 
Virgil  Brand  established  himself  as  one  of 
the  leading  private  coin  collectors  in  the 
world;  his  collection  of  more  than  300,000 
coins  was  rivaled  only  by  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  Today,  Sotheby's  was  auc- 
tioning the  first  portion  of  Brand's  re- 
maining treasury — 377  rare  Roman  and 
European  coins  that  the  audience  knew 
only  by  reputation.  After  that,  there  would 
be  several  more  auctions  over  the  next  few 
years..  The  fortunate  fact  is  that  the  rem- 
nants of  the  collection  were  never  sold  but 
had  been  residing  in  U.S.  bank  vaults  for 
some  forty  years. 

In  addition  to  the  Antony  gold  piece, 
the  numismatic  splendors  up  for  sale  on 
this  day  featured  a  string  of  aurei  from  the 
late  Roman  Empire's  Severan  dynasty  (a.d. 
193-235),  including  a  third-century  gold 
coin  marking  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Macrinus  (217-18),  pristine  as  the  day  it 
was  struck;  a  huge  five-aurei  medallion  of 
Galerius  Maximian,  from  the  famous  Ar- 
ras hoard,  one  of  two  in  existence;  and  a 
gold  crown  of  Charles  II,  extremely  rare 
because  crowns  were  generally  struck  only 
in  silver.  A  very  big  day,  indeed.  As  Michel 
Bendenoun  of  Trad'Art,  the  Brussels  coin 
dealer,  put  it,  "Everyone  is  here." 

Around  the  "ring" — three  felt-covered 
tables  joined  together  directly  in  front  of 
the  auctioneer — sat  the  world's  major  coin 
dealers:  Jacques  Schulman  of  Amster- 
dam, Frank  Sternberg  of  Zurich,  Spink  of 
London,  Spink  of  Zurich,  Ratto  of  Milan. 
The  banks  were  here  too:  Credit  Suisse  of 
Bern,  Credit  Suisse  of  Zurich,  Bankleu  of 
Zurich.  And  behind  the  ring,  in  folding 
chairs,  sat  scores  of  other  dealers  and  pri- 
vate collectors  from  all  over  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Bids  had  already  been 
submitted  by  mail  and  Telex,  every  one 
above  the  low  estimates  of  Sotheby's. 

"Thirty  thousand  Swiss  francs  to  start," 
declared  the  man  from  Sotheby's,  and  the 
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A/ms  26.28  gram  gold  medallion  of  the  third 
century  a  d.  (actual  size,  right)  was  part  of  a 
stash  of  hundreds  of  coins  found  by  French  road 
workers  in  1922.  Most  were  melted  down  by  a 
dealer  who  thought  the  pieces  were  too  perfect 
to  be  real.  Virgil  Brand  guessed  otherwise. 


numbers  flashed  up  on  the  electronic  tote 
board,  noting  the  starting  bid  in  the  cur- 
rencies of  Switzerland.  Germany.  France. 
Italy.  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States — $14,367.  It  was  as  if  poor  Antony 
were  still  paying  for  his  indiscretions  with 
the  notorious  queen  of  Egypt,  Cleopatra, 
which  gave  Julius  Caesar's  legal  heir,  the 
ambitious  young  Octavian.  a  perfect  ex- 
cuse to  try  to  snatch  from  Antony's  con- 
trol the  eastern  half  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
To  counter  this  threat,  Antony  marshaled 
his  thirty  legions  and  fleet  for  the  Battle 
of  Actium.  minting  money,  probably  from 
Cleopatra's  bullion,  to  encourage  his  troops 
in  civil  war.  But  in  vain:  on  September  2, 
31  B.C.,  Octavian's  forces  easily  routed 
those  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  within  a 
year,  the  couple  were  dead,  suicides  (the 
noble  Roman  way);  and  Octavian  was 
headed  to  the  title  "Emperor  Augustus." 
Doubtless,  that  celebrated  transformation 
was  bankrolled  in  part  by  Antony's  le- 
gionary aurei.  which  Octavian,  as  was  the 
custom,  melted  down  after  Actium — ex- 
cept, that  is,  for  at  least  three  coins:  one 
in  the  British  Museum,  another  in  a  pri- 
vate Italian  collection,  and  the  third  (in- 
scribed to  "LEG  VI" — the  sixth  legion) 
on  the  auction  block  in  Zurich  today. 

"Thirty-five  thousand,  forty  thou- 
sand," said  the  auctioneer,  ticking  off  the 
silent  bids — a  nod  of  the  head,  a  flick  of 
a  pen  in  the  air.  "Forty-five,  fifty  thou- 
sand, fifty-five  .  .  .  ,"  and  with  a  whack 
of  the  auctioneer's  gavel,  "All  done  at  fifty- 
five  thousand  Swiss  francs."  Within  thirty 
seconds,  a  small  piece  of  Antony's  patri- 
mony became  the  property  of  an  anony- 
mous collector  not  even  in  the  room.  He 
had  submitted  his  bid  before  the  auction, 
and  it  stood:  fifty-five  thousand  Swiss 
francs,  or  about  $28,900.  In  1923.  Virgil 
Brand  paid  $150  for  the  same  coin. 

For  the  next  several  hours  Brand's 
coins,  now  part  of  the  estate  of 
his  late  niece,  Jane  Brand  Allen, 
were  auctioned  off,  one  by  one, 
at  an  average  of  one  coin  every  eighty- 
eight  seconds.  Jane  Brand  Allen's  heirs  sat 
intently  by — her  husband,  two  sons,  a 
daughter-in-law,  a  daughter,  a  son-in-law — 
one  of  them  punching  up  the  mounting 
sales  on  a  small  pocket  calculator. 

"Lot  Sixty-three,  a  five-aurei  medal- 


Brand  was  so  afraid  of  being 
touched  that  his  tailor  was 
forced  to  measure  him  from 
across  the  room.  As  a  result, 
his  clothes  never  fit. 

lion  of  Galerius  Maximian,"  announced 
the  auctioneer  halfway  through  the  morn- 
ing session.  "We'll  start  at  one  hundred 
thousand  Swiss  francs."  It  was  the  richest 
coin  on  the  block  today,  26.28  grams  of 
pure  gold,  perfect  except  for  a  small  scratch 
over  Galerius's  left  shoulder  and  a  few 
scuffs  on  the  reverse.  The  medallion  was 
from  the  famous  Arras  hoard — one  of  the 
greatest  tragedies  in  numismatic  history. 
Shortly  after  its  discovery  by  French  road 
workers  in  1922,  much  of  the  treasure, 
including  two  gigantic  100-aurei  medal- 
lions, was  melted  down  by  a  dealer  who 
believed  that  coins  so  huge  and  perfect 
had  to  be  fakes.  Virgil  Brand,  however, 
rightly  guessed  that  the  Arras  hoard  was 
genuine;  in  1923  he  paid  the  princely  sum 
of  $4,250  for  the  Galerius  on  sale  today. 

"One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  one 
seventy-five,  two  hundred  thousand,  two 
twenty-five,"  announced  the  auctioneer 
to  a  hushed  audience.  "Two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  ..."  No  one  budged — and 
then  again  the  whack  of  the  gavel.  "Right, 
then.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Swiss  francs.  Trad' Art."  On  behalf  of  a 
client,  the  Brussels  dealer  had  paid 
$132,000  for  the  medallion — the  top  price 
of  the  day.  But  the  big  winner  was  the 
Brand  Allen  family,  whose  calculator  reg- 
istered total  sales  of  some  $1.8  million. 
Better  still,  the  family — and  numisma- 
tists— had  the  other  auctions  to  look  for- 
ward to  over  the  next  two  years,  when 
Sotheby's  would  be  putting  up  for  sale  the 
rest  of  Brand's  European  coins  along  with 
his  extraordinary  American  rarities,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  likely  to  outstrip  the  going 
price  of  the  Galerius.  (The  auction  of  Swiss 
coins  held  last  November  was  very  suc- 
cessful.)  Sotheby's  has  valued  the  20,000 
coins  in  the  estate  of  Jane  Brand  Allen  at 
$10  million.  The  estimate  may  be  very  low. 

"The  legendary  Virgil  Brand"  is  how 
he  is  known  throughout  the  world  of  coins. 
At  its  peak,  his  collection  amounted  to 
more  than  300, 000  pieces  of  virtually  every 


origin,  including  1 ,200  Roman  gold  coins 
and  more  than  27,000  U.S.  specimens, 
6,852  of  which  were  gold  pieces. 

Brand  devoted  his  life  and  a  good  chunk 
of  his  considerable  fortune  to  his  coins. 
David  Tripp,  a  Baltimore  coin  consultant 
hired  by  the  executors  of  Jane  Brand  Al- 
len's estate  to  assess  the  value  of  the  coins, 
spent  nearly  two  years  sifting  through 
Brand's  personal  papers  and  "coin  jour- 
nals," which  had  been  stored  in  a  Long 
Island  attic.  He  estimates  that  over  a  thirty- 
year  period  Virgil  Brand  spent  about  $3 
million  on  his  collection.  That  averages 
out  to  $100,000  a  year  back  in  the  days 
when  six  figures  was  a  small  fortune  in- 
deed. "If  Virgil  wanted  a  coin,  he  got  it," 
says  Tripp.  And  to  help  satisfy  this  great 
collector's  ruling  passion,  auctioneers  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  customarily 
delayed  their  sales  until  the  telegram  or 
letter  arrived  with  Brand's  bid. 

His  passion  for  coins  alone  might 
have  marked  him  as  an  eccen- 
tric among  the  Brands,  an  ex- 
troverted Chicago  family  that 
had  made  a  fortune  brewing  beer  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
Virgil  was  also  odd  in  his  own  right.  He 
worked  all  day  at  the  family  business  (later 
founding  his  own  brewery)  and  then  by 
night  pored  over  his  coin  ledgers — metic- 
ulously cataloguing  the  scholarly  signifi- 
cance of  each  purchase,  noting  its  price  in 
the  currency  in  which  it  was  bought  as 
well  as  in  dollars.  Meanwhile,  his  two 
brothers,  Armin  and  Horace,  were  spend- 
ing the  family  money,  with  gusto.  "My 
grandfather  Armin  lived  in  grand  style, 
first  in  Chicago  and  then  mostly  in  New 
York,"  says  Armin  Brand  Allen,  himself 
a  well-respected  porcelain  dealer  in  New 
York.  "He  also  had  homes  in  California 
and  near  Lake  Geneva.  Whenever  he  was 
mentioned  in  the  press,  he  was  always  de- 
scribed as  'the  investor  and  sportsman.' 
which,  of  course,  was  simply  shorthand 
for  "playboy."  "  Brother  Horace,  too,  en- 
joyed the  good  life.  "He  was  married  five 
or  six  times,"  says  Allen.  It  was  as  if  his 
brothers  had  decided  that  old  Virgil  was 
demonstrating  enough  industry  and  so- 
briety (this  beer  tycoon  was  a  teetotaler) 
for  one  family. 

According  to  Brand  family  lore,  Virgil 
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JL  ▼  X.ark  Antony  minted  tens  of  thousands 
of  these  gold  aurei— probably  from  Cleopatra's 
bullion — to  finance  his  unsuccessful  bid  for  the 
Roman  Empire.  Only  three  are  known  to 
have  survived  a  melting  down  by  the  victor. 
Virgil  Brand  got  one. 


was  a  sort  of  turn-of-the-century  Howard 
Hughes  who  lived  as  a  near  recluse  in  a 
modest  seven-room  apartment  over  his 
brewery.  Like  the  notoriously  eccentric 
Hughes,  who  in  his  later  years  was  path- 
ologically afraid  of  being  contaminated  by 
germs,  Virgil  Brand  had  a  curious  fear  of 
being  touched.  Whenever  he  needed  a  new 
suit,  so  the  family  story  goes,  his  tailor 
would  arrive  at  this  flat  and  measure  him 
from  across  the  room.  "As  a  result,  Vir- 
gil's clothes  were  always  rather  baggy," 
chuckles  Armin  Allen. 

Virgil  Brand  never  married,  and  as  his 
much-married  brother  Horace  once  put  it, 
"Unlike  other  men  of  his  station,  Virgil 
was  not  notorious  with  fast  women."  He 
had  few  friends  and  seemed  closest  to  his 
employees  at  the  brewery  and  his  work- 
ing-class neighbors.  He  helped  these  peo- 
ple out  with  money,  but  for  Brand,  money 
was  useful  mainly  for  buying  coins.  Food 
was  merely  fuel  for  those  late  nights  he 
spent  studying  coins,  and  when  Brand  was 
hungry,  his  chauffeur  (Virgil's  only  per- 
sona! luxury)  drove  him  to  one  of  the  cheap, 
scruffy  restaurants  he  preferred.  "We  had 
alwavs  heard  that  Virgil  died  of  ptomaine 
poisoning  after  eating  in  some  greasy 
spoon,"  says  Armin  Allen.  "It's  probably 
apocryphal,  but  it  does  make  a  lovely 
story." 

Curiously,  those  were  the  sorts  of 
stories  that  outlived  Virgil 
Brand,  while  accounts  of  his  ex- 
ploits as  coin  collector  extraor- 
dinaire died  not  long  after  he  did.  in  1926. 
David  Tripp's  research,  however,  reveals 
that  when  it  came  to  his  consuming  pas- 
sion, the  reclusive  bachelor  became  al- 
most gregarious.  Much  to  his  family's 
surprise,  its  hermit  was  very  active  in  the 
Chicago  Numismatic  Society  and  for  a 
while  was  its  president.  And  the  man  who 
wouldn't  let  his  tailor  get  close  to  him  gra- 
ciously welcomed  strangers  into  his  apart- 
ment to  view  his  collection. 

No  one  remembers  how  or  why  Virgil 
Brand  got  interested  in  coins,  but  it  must 
have  been  love  at  first  sight.  Within  ten 
years  of  buying  his  first  coin,  in  1889, 
Brand  had  collected  20.000  more  and  was 
already  famous  in  the  world  of  numis- 
matics. He  immersed  himself  in  the  schol- 
arly investigation  of  coins,  and  though  he 


The  big  winner  was  the  Brand 
family,  whose  calculator 
registered  total  sales  of  $1.8 
million,  and  who  had  other 
auctions  to  look  forward  to. 


never  got  a  university  degree,  he  managed 
to  learn  enough  about  ancient  history  to 
purchase  some  of  Rome's  rarest  coins — 
often  before  anyone  else  realized  how  ex- 
traordinary they  were.  Like  astronomy  and 
natural  history,  numismatics  has  always 
been  an  area  in  which  the  amateur  can  do 
valuable  work;  indeed,  progress  in  the  field 
still  depends  on  the  scholarship  of  ama- 
teur collectors  like  Virgil  Brand. 

In  a  written  speech  to  the  Chicago 
Numismatic  Society  in  1905,  Brand  ex- 
pertly discussed  how  the  study  of  coins 
expands  our  knowledge  of  history,  art,  and 
economics.  The  image  of  the  person  on  a 
coin,  he  pointed  out,  may  be  the  only  rec- 
ord of  his  or  her  features.  Furthermore, 
the  way  it  is  rendered  tells  historians  about 
the  artistic  developments  of  the  period. 
Brand  knew  well  that  coins  were  vehicles 
of  propaganda,  the  political  billboards  and 
bumper  stickers  of  antiquity.  According  to 
Tripp,  when  Brand  completed  his  schol- 
arly examination  of  each  coin,  he  would 
wrap  it  in  tissue  and  place  it  in  its  own 
envelope,  on  which  he  marked  a  serial 
number.  The  envelope  was  then  placed  with 
others  in  a  wooden  cigar  box.  and  these 


boxes  were  then  hidden  behind  a  book- 
case in  Brand's  apartment. 

Virgil  Brand  died  without  a  will,  and 
his  cache  of  368,000  coins  went  to  his  two 
brothers,  neither  of  whom  had  any  interest 
in  continuing  the  collection.  In  1929,  Hor- 
ace and  Armin  Brand  offered  their  broth- 
er's cherished  treasure  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  which  could  not  get  congres- 
sional approval  for  the  purchase;  the 
Brands'  asking  price  was  $5  million — a 
mere  $13.58  a  coin.  "My  uncle  went  to 
the  Congress  in  an  effort  to  try  to  per- 
suade them,  but  he  was  rebuffed  as  a  lu- 
natic," says  Armin  Allen,  now  delighted 
by  that  lack  of  congressional  foresight. 

The  Brands  finally  decided  to  split  the 
collection  down  the  middle  and  put  their 
coins  up  for  sale.  Because  so  many  of  Vir- 
gil Brand's  coins  flooded  the  market  in 
the  thirties,  numismatists  and  dealers  long 
assumed  that  the  family  had  sold  all  of 
Virgil  Brand's  collection.  Happily,  they 
were  wrong.  Armin  Brand  kept  some 
20,000,  and  when  he  died,  in  1942,  they 
went  to  his  only  daughter,  Jane  Brand  Al- 
len. She  stipulated  in  her  will  that  after 
she  died  (in  1981),  the  coins  were  to  be 
put  up  for  auction;  it  would  then  be  time 
for  numismatists  to  get  another  crack  at 
her  uncle's  legendary  collection. 

Given  that  opportunity  last  July,  deal- 
ers and  private  collectors  seemed  to  be 
digging  deep  into  their  pockets  to  get  their 
hands  on  a  few  of  Brand's  coins.  Trad'Art 
of  Brussels,  for  example,  successfully  bid 
on  more  than  $200,000  worth  of  coins, 
including  the  Galerius  medallion.  By 
phone,  one  anonymous  bidder  purchased 
eighteen  coins,  totaling  about  $90,000. 
"The  prices  were  higher  than  I  ex- 
pected," said  George  Muller,  associate 
director  of  Spink  of  London.  "With  in- 
terest rates  so  high,  there's  little  cash 
available  for  coins."  Indeed,  a  few  dealers 
in  Zurich  grumbled  that  the  market  was 
down  as  much  as  30  percent.  David  Tripp 
had  an  explanation  as  to  why  the  bidding 
went  so  well.  "It  was  refreshing  to  see 
because  these  days  so  many  people  are 
into  art  for  the  big  bucks,"  he  said.  "But 
today  people  were  buying  because  they 
wanted  these  coins;  there  was  a  sense  of 
'I  need  that  coin  for  my  collection.' 

How  old  Virgil  Brand  would  have 
liked  thatlD 
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THE  TWO  FACES 
OF  ARTEMIS 

In  one  mode,  she  is  a  swift  racing  yacht; 
in  the  other,  a  comfortable  cruiser. 


By  Peter  Burchard 


When  a  couple  of  discrimi- 
nating owners  commission 
one  of  the  world's  great  de- 
signers of  racing  yachts  to 
make  a  highly  competitive 
boat,  excitement  follows,  for 
owners,  designers,  sailmaker, 
and  eventual  crew.  When  the 
owners  want  to  race  and 
cruise  aboard  their  yacht, 
problems  arise.  Arthur  Emil 
and  his  wife,  Lydia  de  Polo, 
appear  to  have  resolved  what- 
ever conflicts  there  may  have 
been  between  the  designer, 
Douglas  Peterson,  the  sail- 
maker  and  helmsman,  Peter 
Conrad,  and  themselves.  The 
result  is  Artemis,  a  fifty-one- 
foot  boat  that  is  fast,  respon- 
sive, and  beautiful. 

The  Emils  cringe  at  the 
idea  of  a  compromise  boat, 
stressing  that  winning  comes 
first,  although  before  she  was 
built,  Arthur  Emil,  a  New 
York  attorney,  believed  that  it 
might  be  easy  to  convert  her 
from  racing  to  cruising  and 
back  again.  The  realities  of 
distance  racing  changed  orig- 

At  the  helm,  owner  Arthur 
Emil;  at  the  winch,  sailmaker 
Peter  Conrad. 


Lydia  de  Polo,  Artemis '  s  co- 
owner,  created  a  space  below 
decks  that  is  both  practical 
and  beautiful. 

inal  intentions.  When  she  is 
in  her  racing  mode,  the  rig 
can  be  handled  only  by  a  full 
and  able  crew,  but  the  deck 
layout  can  be  altered  for 
cruising  so  that  two  capable 
sailors  can  handle  her  in  fair 
weather  without  danger. 

Peter  Conrad,  who  has 
made  sails  for  twelve-meter 
boats  built  for  the  America's 
Cup  races,  is  in  part  responsi- 
ble for  this  altered  emphasis. 
He  takes  an  active  interest  in 
"promising  projects,"  by 
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which  he  means  encouraging 
the  owner  of  a  well-designed 
boat  to  spend  money  in  ways 
that  will  make  it  a  winner. 
'Arthur's  a  great  guy,"  he 
says.  "He  wants  to  learn.  Ly- 
dia  too.  They  both  want  a 
winning  boat."  Conrad 
smiles  indulgently.  "Last 
winter  Arthur  wanted  to 
cruise  the  Caribbean  before 
the  boat  came  north,  but  if  he 
had  we'd  have  had  to  post- 
pone racing.  He  decided 


The  cook  can  work  freely  in 
the  galley,  even  when  sailbags 
are  stacked  below  and  the 
crew  is  milling  about. 
Right:  When  she  is  in  her  rac- 
ing mode,  Artemis  requires 
the  full  attention  of  her  young 
and  able  crew. 


against  it."  In  spite  of  Con- 
rad's pressure,  Lydia,  an  in- 
terior designer,  was  deter- 
mined to  fashion  a  beautiful 
space  below  decks,  using 
lightweight  panels  of  PVC 
(polyvinyl  chloride)  honey- 
comb. Her  wish  was  achieved 
without  sacrificing  speed. 

Last  March  I  sailed  aboard 
Artemis  from  Fort  Lauderdale 
to  Newport,  a  voyage  of  over 
1 ,200  miles,  made  with  five 
other  people.  In  command 
was  Rick  Rodereda,  an  Aus- 
tralian who  has  sailed  30,000 
miles  at  sea,  many  of  them  in 
the  Southern  Ocean.  He 
worked  around  the  mast  on 
Ted  Turner's  winning  Tena- 
cious in  the  disastrous  Fastnet 
race  of  1979,  in  which  over 
twenty  yachts  were  badly 


damaged  and  fifteen  lives 
lost.  As  I  took  the  helm,  fac- 
ing black  seas  and  ragged 
clouds,  the  others  toiled  to 
reef  the  mainsail  and  change 
the  jib,  demonstrating  the  fu- 
tility of  trying  to  make  a  rac- 
ing rig  adaptable  to  cruising 
purposes. 

Next  day  a  gale  was  blow- 
ing, kicking  up  monstrous 
seas  that  almost  buried  our 
bow  and  forced  us  to  shorten 
sail  again.  At  midnight,  tak- 
ing the  helm,  I  felt  wild  ex- 
hilaration as  Artemis,  re- 
sponding to  my  touch,  soared 
upward,  mounting  one  wave, 
then  another,  shuddered 
slightly,  and  began  a  downhill 
run  into  troughs  so  deep  they 
shut  out  everything  but  the^ 
constellations  overhead.  It 


seemed  to  me  I  was  sailing  a 
seaworthy  boat,  but  next  day 
Rodereda  shook  his  head.  Ar- 
temis was  not  a  dangerous 
vessel,  he  said;  but  she  was 
not  built  for  seas  like  these. 
"This  is  a  blinkin'  racin' 
boat."  Having  braved  the 
Southern  Ocean  and  the  an- 
gry Irish  Sea,  he  ought  to 
know.  The  Fastnet  race  had 
proved — at  great  cost — that 
in  designing  lighter,  faster 
boats  for  distance  racing,  the 
people  at  the  drawing  boards 
were  tempting  fate. 

By  the  time  we  caught  the 
gleam  of  Montauk  light,  on 
Long  Island,  the  winds  were 
steady  and  moderate.  We  set 
the  spinnaker  and  surged 
through  Block  Island  Sound 
to  a  filet  mignon  and  a  bottle 
of  wine  in  Newport. 

This  month  Artemis  will 
start  her  second  year  of  rac- 
ing as  she  competes  in  the 
Southern  Ocean  Racing  Con- 
ference series,  held  off  the 
Florida  coast  and  in  the  Ba- 
hamas. Last  spring  she  en- 
tered the  race,  finishing  elev- 
enth overall  in  a  fleet  of 
seventy-eight.  Since  then, 
among  other  modifications, 
the  size  of  the  mainsail  has 
been  increased  so  that  she 
sails  better  in  light  airs.  After 
the  Bermuda  race  last  sum- 
mer, Arthur  and  Lydia  con- 
verted her  to  her  cruising 
mode  for  a  week's  sailing, 
but  during  the  fall  she  was 
racing  again,  and  winning. □ 


Peter  Burchard  is  the  author 
of  many  books,  including 
Ocean  Race. 
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Homecomin! 

The  story  of  a  cultural  outrage. 


By  Frederic  V.  Grunfeld 


For  members  of  our  acquisitive  society  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  what  a  potlatch  must 
have  been  like  in  its  heyday.  It  was  the 
great  giving-away  party  of  the  Indians  of 
the  northwest  Pacific  coast,  for  which  a 
chief  and  his  clan  would  work  like  beavers 
for  years,  producing  presents  to  be  given 
away  in  a  single,  mighty  splurge  of  gen- 
erosity. The  most  lavish  party  any  of  us 
could  have  attended — even  a  big  bash  of 
the  sort  the  Great  Gatsby  used  to  throw — 
would  not  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  it;  not 
a  tenth  part  of  a  potlatch. 

"Go  on,  tell  the  whole  word,  tribes," 
said  Ma'Xua,  chief  of  the  clan  Maa'mtagila, 
when  he  invited  his  guests  to  his  Kwakiutl 
big  house  a  century  ago.  "Go  on  and  sing! 
This  was  given  to  our  ancestors  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  by  Kuekuaxa'oe." 
And  indeed  there  was  dancing,  singing, 
speechmaking  and  the  bestowing  of  hon- 
orific names,  and  of  course  more  eating 
and  drinking  for  many  days,  a  festive 
braggadocio,  and  the  ceremonial  insulting 
of  rivals.  But  the  most  important  aspect 
of  any  potlatch  was  the  giving  of  valuable 
gifts  to  rivals  and  neighbors.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Chinook  verb  meaning 


During  a  potlatch  at  Alert  Bay  around  the 
year  1910  this  staggering  load  of  gifts  was 
distributed  to  the  throng  waiting  in  the 
background.  In  the  pile:  button  blankets; 
elsewhere:  rattles,  spruce  hats,  boxes, 
masks,  spoons.  Men  at  left  hold  '  'talking 
sticks" ;  man  at  right  sports  a  load  of  sil- 
ver bracelets. 


"to  give,"  and  the  Kwakiutl  word  for 
holding  a  potlatch,  pasa,  is  literally  "to 
flatten"  your  guests  with  the  weight  of 
your  gifts. 

In  the  old  days,  before  the  intrusion  of 
trade  goods,  the  gifts  consisted  of  mag- 
nificent carved  bowls  and  intricately  pat- 
terned hats  woven  of  spruce  root;  masks 
and  rattles;  blankets  woven  of  mountain- 
sheep's  wool  and  cedar-bark  fiber;  argil- 
lite  grease  dishes  and  whale 's-tooth  amu- 
lets; mountain-goat-horn  spoons  and  ce- 
darwood  boxes  inlaid  with  abalone  shell. 
Captain  Cook,  when  he  first  saw  such  ob- 
jects, in  1778,  was  astonished  to  note  that 
the  Indians,  with  their  rudimentary  tools, 
were  capable  of  surpassing  the  finest  Eu- 
ropean craftsmen. 

When  industrial  goods  finally  arrived 
on  the  northwest  coast,  blankets  became 
the  prevailing  currency  among  the  pot- 
latch peoples.  Franz  Boas,  the  father  of 
cultural  anthropology,  sat  in  on  Ma'Xua's 
potlatch  and  other  marathon  feasts  of  the 
1880s  and  1890s;  he  saw  them  giving  away 
"boxes  and  button  blankets  and  gold 
bracelets  and  silver  bracelets  and  copper 
bracelets  and  small  coppers  and  box  cov- 
ers and  spoons  and  chiefs'  hats  and  aba- 
lone  shells  and  masks."  The  quantities  were 
far  from  negligible.  There  would  be  400 
silver  bracelets  and  4,000  copper  brace- 
lets and  2,000  spoons  and  a  hundred  dance 
masks  and  600  button  blankets,  "and  all 
kinds  of  food,"  of  course,  "and  also  all 
kinds  of  things."  If  the  host  impoverished 
himself  and  his  clan  in  the  process,  so  much 


the  better,  since  by  his  very  lavishness  he 
had  gained  unpurchasable  esteem  in  the 
community.  Besides,  custom  dictated  that 
he  and  his  people  be  repaid  in  even  more 
generous  measure  at  future  potlatches  given 
by  his  guests.  In  essence,  it  was  a  kind  of 
tribal  investment  banking. 

The  tradition  of  the  potlatch  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  history  of  Alert  Bay,  a 
Kwakiutl  village  on  Cormorant  Island,  off 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia — more  or 
less  at  the  point  where  the  North  begins. 
A  newly  built  Indian  big  house  stands  by 
the  water,  filled  with  a  chief's  ransom  of 
Kwakiutl  artifacts.  In  the  half-light,  the 
masks  and  carvings  are  arrayed  not  in  glass 
cases  but  as  though  they  had  just  been  left 
behind  after  a  dance  ceremony.  When  the 
doors  swing  open,  the  sun  pours  in  and 
one  can  see  past  the  masks  into  the  crystal 
blue  waters  of  the  Inside  Passage  where 
fishing  boats  troll  for  salmon  against  a 
backdrop  of  snow-covered  peaks.  The  art 
within  is  no  less  dazzling.  It  includes  some 
of  the  finest  Kwakiutl  carving  still  in  exis- 
tence, especially  a  series  of  great  masks. 

The  big  house,  with  its  remarkable 
sculptures,  is  known  as  the  U'mista  Cul- 
tural Center.  U'mista  is  a  Kwakiutl  (or. 
as  they  call  their  language,  Kwakwala) 
word  meaning  "a  safe  homecoming  for 
someone  who  has  been  held  captive 
abroad."  For  this  is  no  ordinary  museum, 
but  a  monument  to  the  tenacity  of  tribal 
traditions  and  the  persistence  of  a  sense 
of  Indian  identity.  All  of  the  objects  in 
this  collection  were  confiscated  by  the 
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Canadian  government  in  1922  and  held  in 
custody  until  1980.  when  the  authorities 
finally  restored  them  to  their  rightful  own- 
ers, most  of  them  members  of  the  Nimkish 
band  of  the  Kwakiutl. 

Legally,  at  least  on  paper,  the  original 
transaction  figured  as  a  "sale"  rather  than 
a  confiscation.  One  has  heard  of  Indian 
giving;  this  was  white  man's  taking  of  the 
classic  sort.  The  owners — chiefs  and  el- 
ders of  the  'Namgis — were  given  the 
choice  between  selling  their  heirlooms  for 
a  nominal  sum  or  spending  from  two  to 
six  months  in  prison.  It  was  a  terrible  de- 
cision to  make,  since  masks  were  their 
proudest  possessions,  representing  their 
hereditary  and  inalienable  right  to  imper- 
sonate the  animals  and  spirit  beings  as- 
sociated with  the  origin  of  their  particular 
family.  They  would  perform  these  masked 
dances  at  the  winter  potlatch  festivals,  to 
celebrate  a  marriage,  the  erection  of  a  new 
totem  pole,  the  bestowing  of  a  new  name. 
The  need  to  appear  in  appropriate  cos- 
tumes had,  for  generations,  stimulated  the 
native  sculptors  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
And.  of  course,  some  of  their  finest  masks 
and  artifacts  were  expressly  made  to  serve 
as  potlatch  gifts. 

Stamping  Out  a  Culture 

But  the  Christian  missionaries  who  first 
brought  European  religion  to  this  remote 
coast  regarded  the  potlatch  as  a  barbarous 
practice,  and  totem  poles  as  heathenish 
idols — though  in  fact  they  were  heraldic 
crests,  proclaiming  the  owner's  mythic 
lineage.  In  several  decades  of  intense  ac- 
tivity the  missionaries  managed,  in  effect, 
to  stamp  out  the  richest  and  most  art-con- 
scious of  American  Indian  cultures,  a  world 
of  sculptured  houses  in  which  even  the 
simplest  utensil  was  superbly  ornamented 
and  everything  had  style. 

They  persuaded  the  Indians  to  cut  down 
their  totem  poles  and  move  out  of  their 
communal  big  houses  into  clapboard  cabins 

Frederic  V.  Grunfeld,  Connoisseur's  rov- 
ing editor,  has  written  extensively  on  eth- 
nological subjects. 
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where  Christian  morality  could  prevail.  At 
the  missionaries'  behest,  in  1876,  the  Ca- 
nadian government  issued  a  proclamation 
banning  the  potlatch.  Eight  years  later 
parliament  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  any- 
one from  celebrating,  encouraging,  or  en- 
gaging in  "the  Indian  festival  known  as 
the  'Potlach'  or  the  Indian  dance  known 
as  the  'Tamanawas.'  "  Ostensibly  it  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  im- 
poverishing themselves,  but  the  real  com- 
plaint was  that  potlatches  were  "attended 
by  prolonged  idleness  and  waste  of  time, 
by  ill-advised  and  wanton  giving  away  of 
property,  and  immorality." 


The  Indians  of  the  northwest  coast  had 
never  been  conquered  by  the  sword,  and 
they  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  they 
should  now  be  deprived  of  their  folkways 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  "We  cannot  read 
like  white  people  and  the  dances  are  our 
winter  amusements,"  explained  a  group 
of  chiefs  in  a  petition  to  the  superinten- 
dent of  Indian  affairs.  "The  lands  are  oc- 
cupied by  white  men  and  we  say  nothing. 
We  have  given  up  fighting  with  each  other. 
We  have  given  up  stealing  and  many  other 
old  habits,  but  we  want  to  be  allowed  to 
continue  the  'potlach'  and  the  dance." 

When  Franz  Boas  first  visited  the 
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At  Alert  Bay,  where  the  North  begins,  a 
new  Indian  big  house  was  built  for  the  re- 
patriated treasures  of  the  Kwakiutl. 

Kwakiutl,  in  1886 — they  were  to  become 
the  focus  of  his  life's  work  in  cultural  an- 
thropology— a  chief  told  him,  "We  will 
dance  when  our  laws  command  us  to  dance, 
and  we  will  feast  when  our  hearts  desire 
to  feast.  Do  we  ask  the  white  man,  'Do 
as  the  Indian  does'?  It  is  a  strict  law  that 
bids  us  dance.  It  is  a  strict  law  that  bids 
us  distribute  our  property  among  our 
friends  and  neighbors.  It  is  a  good  law. 
Let  the  white  man  observe  his  law;  we 


shall  observe  ours.  And  now,  if  you  come 
to  forbid  us  to  dance,  begone.  If  not,  you 
will  be  welcome  to  us." 

When  the  first  attempts  were  made  to 
enforce  the  anti-potlatch  statute,  the  courts 
of  British  Columbia  refused  to  convict,  on 
the  grounds  that  this  was  a  new  kind  of 
offense  previously  unknown  to  the  law  and 
that  the  act  had  failed  to  provide  a  defi- 
nition of  potlatching.  Accordingly,  it  was 
redrafted  and  amplified  in  1895  but  re- 
mained virtually  unenforced  for  another 
twenty  years.  Meanwhile,  Boas  and  others 
tried  to  convince  the  government  that  pot- 
latching  was  not  an  evil,  merely  a  preliter- 


ate  banking  system — "to  give  security  to 
the  transaction,  it  is  performed  pub- 
licly"— and  a  means  of  redistributing 
wealth  whereby  "the  old  people  get  their 
share  of  the  good  things."  But  in  1918  the 
law  was  amended  again,  giving  local  In- 
dian agents  the  power  to  hear  cases,  and 
from  then  on  there  were  convictions  and 
jail  sentences.  The  most  zealous  enforcer 
of  the  act  was  the  Indian  agent  at  Alert 
Bay,  William  E.  Halliday,  who  decided 
"his"  Indians  lost  months  of  time  in  pot- 
latching,  "waste  their  substance,  contract 
all  kinds  of  diseases,  and  generally  unfit 
themselves  for  being  British  subjects  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word." 

Clearly  the  time  had  come  to  crack  down 
on  this  "wasteful  and  destructive  habit." 
His  great  opportunity  came  at  Christmas 
1921,  when  the  hereditary  'Namgis  chief 
Daniel  Cranmer  (known  as  Gwagwada- 
'xala  among  his  own  people)  celebrated 
the  completion  of  his  marriage  contract. 
The  potlatch  was  held  among  his  wife's 
people,  the  Mamalilikala,  on  Village  Is- 

The  agent  at  Alert  Bay 
claimed  potlatching  was 
a  waste  of  time  and 
substance  and  "unfitted" 
his  Indians  to 
be  British  subjects. 

land,  and  some  three  hundred  guests  from 
all  the  surrounding  clans  were  invited. 

The  time  for  giving  away  walrus-ivory 
amulets,  Chilkat  blankets,  or  spoons  carved 
of  mountain-sheep  horn  were  past;  in- 
stead, the  chief  gave  away  a  veritable  mail- 
order catalogue  of  store-bought  gifts.  Small 
boats  with  outboard  engines  went  to  the 
rival  chiefs,  together  with  pool  tables,  gas 
lanterns,  bracelets,  violins,  and  guitars; 
"then  twenty-four  canoes,  some  of  them 
big  ones,  and  four  gas  boats."  On  succes- 
sive days  these  were  followed  by  hundreds 
of  trade  blankets,  washtubs,  teapots  and 
cups;  a  thousand  wash  basins.  .  .  .  "The 
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fourth  day  I  gave  away  furniture,"  Gwag- 
wada'xala  remembered  in  later  years: 
"boxes,  trunks,  sewing  machines,  gram- 
ophones, bedsteads,  and  bureaus.  The  fifth 
day  I  gave  away  cash.  The  sixth  day  I  gave 
away  about  a  thousand  sacks  of  flour  worth 
three  dollars  a  sack.  I  also  gave  sugar." 
When  it  was  all  over  he  was  indisputably 
one-up  on  every  other  chief  in  the  region. 
"All  the  chiefs  say  now  in  a  gathering, 
'You  cannot  expect  that  we  can  ever  get 
up  to  you.  You  are  a  great  mountain.'  " 

But  they  had  reckoned  without  the  cru- 
sading zeal  of  W.  E.  Halliday,  who  had 
the  chief  arrested,  along  with  about  fifty 
of  the  most  prominent  participants  in  his 
potlatch.  They  were  all,  of  course,  duly 
convicted  and  would  have  had  to  spend  at 
least  two  months  in  jail,  but  Halliday  of- 
fered to  suspend  the  sentences  of  those 
defendants  who  would  voluntarily  surren- 
der their  "coppers,  dancing  masks  and 
costumes,  headdresses  and  other  articles 
used  solely  for  potlatch  purposes."  These 
items  would  then  be  sold  to  museums — 
by  Halliday — and  the  proceeds  remitted 
to  their  owners. 

Not  everyone  took  advantage  of  the  of- 
fer. One  man  received  six  months  in  prison 
when  he  refused  to  cooperate.  Eighteen 
men  and  four  women  spent  two  months  in 
jail,  where  they  were  so  badly  treated  that 
none  ever  forgot  the  indignity  of  it. 

"Good-bye  to  Our  Life" 

Most  families,  however,  willingly  gave  up 
their  potlatch  regalia  in  order  to  keep  their 
chiefs  and  elders  out  of  jail.  By  the  end 
of  March  1922,  they  had  turned  in  three 
barge  loads  of  their  most  precious  cere- 
monial objects,  most  of  which  had  always 
been  kept  hidden  from  the  missionaries. 
Halliday  reported  to  his  superiors  that  his 
woodshed  now  held  "at  least  300  cubit 
feet  of  potlatch  material.  .  .  .  Some  of  these 
masks  are  five  to  six  feet  long  and  are 


The  mask  above  is  of  Kolus,  mythological 
younger  brother  to  Thunderbird;  below  is 
Kwe-Kwe,  a  mask  from  another  tribe  re- 
ceived by  the  Kwakiutl  in  a  dowry. 


intended  to  go  over  the  whole  person  of 
the  dancer."  Later  he  had  the  collection 
moved  to  the  parish  hall.  One  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  'Namgis  band  re- 
called afterward  that  his  uncle  took  him 
there,  where  the  chiefs  were  gathered. 
"Odan  picked  up  a  rattle  and  spoke:  'We've 

As  one  chief  sang  a  sacred 
song,  the  others,  standing 
in  a  circle  around  their 
regalia,  were  weeping  as 
though  someone  had  died. 

come  to  say  good-bye  to  our  life.'  Then 
he  began  to  sing  a  sacred  song.  All  of  the 
chiefs,  standing  in  a  circle  around  their 
regalia,  were  weeping,  as  though  some- 
one had  died." 

Halliday,  however,  was  pleased  with 
himself,  for  this  was  "a  very  valuable  and 
very  rare  collection  and  should  command 
good  prices  for  museum  purposes."  The 
first  of  the  big-city  buyers  was  George 
Heye,  of  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  in  New  York,  who  came  to  Alert 
Bay  in  September.  "He  wanted  to  buy  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  stuff,"  Halli- 
day noted,  "and  as  I  considered  that  his 
prices  were  exceptionally  good  I  sold  him 
to  the  amount  of  $291.00." 

Heye  purchased  thirty-five  pieces,  pay- 
ing as  much  as  fifty  dollars  for  a  cradle 
and  twenty-five  dollars  each  for  two  of  the 
masks,  but  many  items  were  priced  at  one 
or  two  dollars,  and  some  rattles  at  fifty 
cents.  When  word  of  the  transaction 
reached  Ottawa,  there  was  a  predictable 
cry  of  outrage  from  the  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs:  henceforth  there  were  to 
be  no  more  sales  to  U.S.  museums.  All  the 
remaining  artifacts  were  eventually  di- 
vided between  the  Victoria  Memorial 
Museum  (now  the  National  Museum  of 
Man),  in  Ottawa,  and  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum,  in  Toronto.  According  to  an  in- 
ventory preserved  in  the  public  archives 
at  Ottawa,  the  government  acquired  some 
398  items,  ranging  from  masks  to  rattles. 


The  Indian  sculptor  Doug  Cranmer,  who 
created  the  museum's  totemic  doors. 


for  a  paltry  $1,456.  It  may  not  be  irrele- 
vant to  note  that  some  of  these  same  masks 
would  now  fetch  between  $90,000  and 
$150,000  at  auction. 

Payments  to  individual  families  Were 
minuscule.  When  one  man  was  offered 
twenty-two  dollars  for  his  thunderbird 
mask,  a  ceremonial  shell  apron,  and  a 
sculptured  "face,"  he  refused  to  accept 
the  check.  "He  wants  me  to  tell  you  that 
he  would  rather  give  them  to  you  for  noth- 
ing," Halliday  wrote  to  Ottawa.  But  the 
department  insisted  on  paying:  it  could  not 
be  the  recipient  of  a  potlatch  donation. 

In  its  packing  cases  the  great  potlatch 
collection  spent  half  a  century  in  the  musty 
storerooms  of  the  National  Museum.  Only 
a  few  selected  pieces  were  uncratccl  and 
occasionally  placed  on  exhibition.  Mean- 
while, despite  Halliday's  prediction  that 
henceforth  "the  potlatch  will  be  abso- 
lutely dead,"  the  old  wickedness  per- 
sisted. Today  the  Kwakiutl  are  proud  to 
confess  that  potlatching  went  under- 
ground for  thirty  years,  until  the  act  was 
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quietly  repealed,  in  1951.  A  handful  of 
local  sculptors  who  kept  up  the  old  tra- 
ditions went  on  making  dance  masks  until 
u  was  once  again  legally  permissible  to 
wear  them  at  the  winter  festivals. 

Throughout  these  years  the  old  people 
kept  alive  the  memory  of  their  confiscated 
treasures,  forgotten  by  the  authorities 
though  a  cause  celebre  among  the  Kwak- 
waka'wakw.  At  Alert  Bay  no  one  really 
knew  what  had  happened  to  them,  but  on 
a  visit  to  Ottawa  in  1963,  Chief  Jim  Sewid 
of  the  'Namgis  tracked  them  down  to  the 
basement  of  the  National  Museum.  "He 
told  them  he  wanted  them  back  because 
they  were  stolen  property,"  remembers  the 
chief's  daughter,  Daisy  Sewid-Smith 

He  was  told  the  treasures 
were  not  stolen  property, 
but  bought  for  $1,400. 
When  he  offered  to  buy 
them  back,  they  refused. 

(Myyahnelth),  in  her  book  Prosecution  or 
Persecution.  "He  was  told  that  they  were 
not  stolen  but  bought  for  the  sum  of 
$1 ,400.00.  My  father  took  out  his  cheque 
book  and  said  he  will  reimburse  the  Gov- 
ernment and  take  the  things  back  to  the 
people." 

Although  his  offer  was  refused,  the  di- 
rector who  took  over  the  museum  in  1967, 
W.  E.  Taylor,  Jr.,  agreed  to  return  the  ma- 
terials (the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  and 
the  Heye  Foundation  have  thus  far  failed 
to  follow  suit).  However,  Taylor  would  re- 
lease his  holdings  only  on  the  condition 
that  an  appropriate  museum  be  built  to 
house  them. 

After  much  discussion  the  tribal  coun- 
cil decided  to  build  two  museums,  each 
costing  more  than  half  a  million  dollars. 
About  half  the  repatriated  potlatch  collec- 
tion of  313  items  is  on  exhibit  at  the  Cape 
Mudge  Indian  Reserve,  on  Quadra  Island, 
whi  v  <:  museum  is  operated  by  the  Nuyum- 
balees  (  'beginning  of  all  legends")  So- 


ciety; it  can  be  reached  by  car  ferry  from 
the  town  of  Campbell  River,  on  Vancou- 
ver Island.  The  U'mista  center  at  Alert 
Bay  is  a  hundred  miles  to  the  northwest 
and  farther  off  the  beaten  track,  but  many 
excursion  boats  on  the  Alaska  run  now 
stop  there  to  allow  museum  visits. 

Appropriately  enough,  three  of  the 
'Namgis  who  played  a  prominent  role  in 
building  the  U'mista  center  are  children 
of  Dan  Cranmer,  Gwagwada'xala,  whose 
monumental  potlatch  started  all  the  trou- 
ble. Gloria  Cranmer  Webster  is  the  teacher 
of  language  and  cultural  history  who  is 
not  only  curator  of  the  museum  but  also 
a  driving  force  behind  the  current  renais- 
sance of  Kwakiutl  arts:  sculpture,  danc- 
ing, singing — and  potlatching.  Her  brother 
Bill  Cranmer  is  a  past  president  of  the 
center,  while  Doug  Cranmer,  the  best- 
known  of  Kwakiutl  sculptors,  supervised 
the  construction  of  the  building  and  cre- 
ated its  magnificent  totemic  doors.  He  also 
provides  guidance  and  inspiration  for  a 
flourishing  group  of  younger  artists  who 
work  at  the  center,  including  Beau  Dick, 
son  of  the  well-known  Kwakiutl  sculptor 
Ben  Dick. 

When  they  inaugurated  the  U'mista 
center,  on  November  1,  1980,  they  gave 
a  giant  homecoming  potlatch  for  their  an- 
cestral masks  and  rattles.  It  was  attended 
by  government  dignitaries,  churchmen, 
anthropologists,  museum  curators,  and  a 
scattering  of  international  art  collectors, 
as  well  as  representatives  of  all  the  North- 
west tribes.  The  big  house  was  packed  with 
visitors,  some  of  them  in  Chilkat  robes 
and  button  blankets;  the  masked  dances 
were  filmed  by  cameramen  from  the  Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting  Company  and  Chi- 
cago's Field  Museum.  A  lot  of  things  had 
changed  since  the  farewell  at  the  parish 
hall,  and  one  likes  to  think  that  on  that 
day  of  homecoming  the  ghost  of  W.  E. 
Halliday  was  exorcised  from  the  lands  of 
the  Kwakwaka'wakw.D 


A  totem  pole  (this  one  in  the  cemetery  at 
Alert  Box)  was  a  heraldic  crest,  proclaim- 
ing the  owner's  mythic  lineage. 
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PICASSO'S  PRINTS 

His  original  prints,  now  a  kind  of  international 
currency,  are  rising  at  15  percent  compound. 


Picasso  produced  just  over  two  thousand 
prints  in  the  course  of  his  life.  The  edi- 
tions in  which  they  were  published  were 
rarely  fewer  than  fifty,  and  often  more; 
there  are  therefore  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand Picasso  prints  in  circulation.  Of  these, 
nearly  a  thousand  change  hands  at  auction 
every  year. 

Prices  run  from  $160,000,  paid  in  1981 
for  the  famous  Minotauromachie  of  1935, 
down  to  a  few  hundred  dollars  for  very 
minor  or  badly  damaged  prints.  The  av- 
erage price — and  this  really  means  some- 
thing in  the  case  of  so  vast  a  sample — 
comes  out  at  $2,600.  With  an  annual 
growth  rate  since  1975  of  just  over  15  per- 
cent compound,  prices  are  moving  in  line 
with  the  rest  of  the  art  market. 

This  performance  is  a  good  deal  better 
than  that  of  the  market  for  Picasso's  oil 
paintings,  which  over  the  same  period  have 
hardly  risen  at  all.  Now  that  a  Picasso 
painting  of  average  quality  costs  over  fifty 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  editor  of  the  Alterna- 
tive Investment  Report. 
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Minotauromachie  (1935),  inspired  by  a 
commission  to  design  a  magazine  cover, 
sold  in  1981  for  a  record  $160,000. 


thousand  dollars,  the  low  unit  costs  of  Pi- 
casso's graphics  must  be  weighing  heavily 
with  collectors  and  investors.  With  such  a 
proliferation  of  material  in  the  market, 
deciding  what  to  go  for  is  no  easy  matter. 

What  one  prefers  in  Picasso's  wide  range 
of  styles  and  subjects  is  clearly  a  matter 
of  taste;  but,  additionally,  the  investor 
should  consider  which  group  of  prints  is 
likely  to  maintain  or  even  improve  its  rat- 
ing with  collectors  over  the  years. 

Even  if  Picasso  prints  have  become  a 
kind  of  international  currency,  how  im- 
portant are  they  in  the  context  of  his  life's 
work?  And  if  prices  for  Picasso's  paint- 
ings are  standing  still,  does  this  suggest 
the  market  for  all  his  work  has  reached  a 
peak,  or  is  it  simply  taking  a  breather  after 
the  rapid  climb  of  the  1960s?  Picasso  en- 
joyed an  almost  godlike  status  for  so  many 
decades  it  is  hard  to  see  where  his  repu- 
tation could  go  but  downward. 


He  is  remembered  as  a  genius,  a  rebel, 
and  a  multimillionaire,  but  above  all  as  a 
symbol  of  modern  art.  Any  collector  would 
no  doubt  be  pleased  to  own  a  few  of  his 
paintings.  For  some,  however,  owning  at 
least  one  Picasso  is  a  "must,"  and  there 
has  been  an  element  of  almost  obligatory 
buying  that  has  driven  prices  up  to  levels 
impossible  to  justify  except  by  the  magic 
of  the  signature. 

MORE  MONEY  THAN  TASTE 

Many  astute  collectors  now  take  the  view 
that  better  value  for  the  money  is  available 
in  the  field  of  Picasso's  graphic  work  than 
in  the  paintings.  But  even  the  most  ardent 
Picassophiles  acknowledge  that  the  qual- 
ity is  very  uneven.  If  the  marketplace  can 
be  read  as  the  financial  expression  of  taste, 
it  is  quite  clear  which  images  are  out  of 
favor  at  present.  Picasso  is  no  longer  a 
totem  pole  round  which  all  art  lovers  dance 
in  mindless  adulation.  Much  of  his  output, 
prints  included,  is  now  considered  to  be 
of  only  moderate  quality,  and  as  time  goes 
on,  greater  discrimination  will  bring  about 
widely  diverging  price  movements. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  within  his  whole 
oeuvre,  Picasso's  graphic  work  occupies 
a  very  important  place.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  spontaneous  of  artists,  and  the  im- 
mediacy of  his  vision  was  well  served  by 
the  various  graphic  media  he  used.  Print- 
ers who  worked  with  him  have  recorded 
their  amazement  at  the  speed  and  insight 
with  which  he  mastered  the  principles  of 
every  process  and  then  went  on  to  achieve 
effects  that  had  not  previously  been  con- 
sidered possible. 

Graphics  were  also  important  to  Pi- 
casso because  the  processes  enabled  him 
to  make  trial  prints  at  intermediate  stages 
in  the  preparation  of  the  plate.  He  once 
said  that  to  him  a  picture  was  always  a 
sum  total  of  destructions.  His  meaning 
became  very  clear  some  twenty  years  ago 
when  a  film  was  made  of  him  painting. 
Hundreds  of  hours  of  work  were  com- 
pressed into  thirty  minutes,  but  in  this  time 
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it  seemed  that  at  least  ten  paintings  were 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  radical  al- 
terations Picasso  kept  making. 

Plainly  he  recognized  the  loss  entailed 
in  this  series  of  destructions,  because  he 
once  asked  his  wife  to  make  copies  of  each 
intermediate  state  of  a  painting  so  that  he 
could  complete  every  one  of  them  sepa- 
rately later.  He  went  on  to  say,  perhaps  a 
little  optimistically,  "In  the  end,  however, 
nothing  is  lost.  The  artist  who  destroys 


Above:  Minotaure,  plate  83  from  the 
Vollard  suite.  Below:  One  of  Picasso's  most 
valued  prints,  Le  Repas  Frugal  (1904):  $125 
in  1950,  now  $30,000  +  . 


doesn't  do  away  with  anything:  he  trans- 
forms it,  boils  it  down,  makes  it  more  es- 
sential . "  Nobody  would  doubt  that  the  ten 
intermediate  paintings  are  in  some  sense 
lost,  even  though  by  the  process  of  distil- 
lation Picasso  describes  they  may  also  be 
"present"  in  the  final  work. 

Picasso  might  have  said  the  same  about 
the  succession  of  styles  that  he  seemed 
repeatedly  to  destroy,  to  the  great  con- 
sternation of  his  admirers.  Surely  he  was 
compensating  for  this  continual  loss  by 
the  vast  quantity  of  useless  objects,  ac- 
cumulated in  his  various  apartments  and 
chateaux,  that  he  refused  to  discard. 

In  his  early  biography  of  Picasso,  Alfred 
Barr  noted  that  his  art  grew  "step  by  step, 
sometimes  more  by  mutation  than  evolu- 
tion," and  Picasso  himself  repeatedly  at- 
tacked the  notion  of  the  artist's  develop- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  it  appeared  to 


devalue  the  earlier  work  at  the  expense  of 
the  later.  He  made  several  comments  that 
bear  on  the  ephemerality  of  his  graphic- 
work.  In  an  interview  with  Marius  de  Zayas 
in  1923  he  said,  "All  I  have  ever  made  was 
for  the  present  and  with  the  hope  that  it 
will  always  remain  in  the  present.  .  .  . 
When  I  have  found  something  to  express 
I  have  done  it  without  thinking  of  the  past 
or  future."  And  in  conversation  with 
Christian  Zervos  much  later  he  said,  "The 


artist  is  a  receptacle  for  emotions  that  come 
from  all  over  the  place:  from  the  sky,  from 
the  earth,  from  a  scrap  of  paper,  from  a 
passing  shape,  from  a  spider's  web." 

Those  two  statements  summarize  Pi- 
casso's motivation  as  an  artist.  He  was 


L'ltalienne,  a  1953  lithograph. 


very  little  concerned  with  the  reactions  of 
the  viewer  and  wisely  dodged  questions 
on  the  meaning  of  his  work.  As  with  most 
artists  whose  work  is  "difficult,"  his  re- 
luctance may  be  attributed  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  giving  a  verbal  account  of  his 
work.  If  he  had  been  able  to  express  in 
words  what  he  wanted  to  express,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  to  do  so  in  paint. 

THE  VOLLARD  SUITE 

Picasso's  graphic  work  ranges  from  cub- 
ism to  a  fully  representational  style.  His 
first  etchings  were  the  famous  suite  of 
scenes  from  the  life  of  a  troupe  of  circus 
players.  A  small  edition  appeared  in  1905, 
but  neither  Picasso  nor  the  publisher  made 
anything  out  of  it.  It  was  not  until  1913, 
when  the  dealer  Ambroisc  Vollard  steel- 
faced  the  plates  and  published  another 
edition  of  250,  that  they  enjoyed  some 
success.  Several  of  the  set  of  twelve,  in- 
cluding Le  Repas  Frugal  and  Tele  de 
Femme,  de  Profit,  are  among  the  most 
highly  valued  of  all  Picasso's  prints. 

Le  Repas  Frugal  was  selling  at  $125  in 
1950.  By  1960  it  was  up  to  $2,800,  and 
by  1970  it  had  broken  through  $15,000. 
Several  prices  above  $30,000  have  been 
recorded  over  the  last  two  years.  Apart 
from  its  being  the  first  print  Picasso  ever 
made,  the  image  is  haunting  and  most  de- 
sirable to  collectors.  Surprisingly,  several 
etchings  in  this  suite  still  sell  for  as  little 
as  $2,000  to  $3,000. 

Picasso  published  a  few  etchings  in  his 
cubist  style  between  1909  and  1915.  Dur- 
ing this  phase  of  his  art  he  seemed  to  reach 
out  into  the  depth  of  reality  by  disinte- 
grating the  forms  he  saw  around  him.  In 
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David  et  Bethshabee,  a  1948  lithograph. 
During  this  period  he  sometimes  turned 
out  eight  lithographs  a  day. 


this  he  was  responding  to  the  collapse  of 
the  old  order,  which  he  clearly  foresaw 
and  later  witnessed. 

In  1918,  he  married  the  Russian  balle- 
rina Olga  Koklova,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  had  his  first  major  success,  with 
an  exhibition  of  drawings  and  watercol- 
ors.  A  period  followed  when,  partly  in 
response  to  Diaghilev's  exhortations,  Pi- 
casso returned  to  a  representational  style 
for  portraits  of  his  wife  and  his  friends 
Paul  Valery,  Max  Jacob,  Pierre  Reverdy, 
and  Andre  Breton.  The  early  twenties  pro- 
duced a  large  number  of  etchings  showing 
women  in  groups  and  by  the  sea,  together 


with  a  few  of  his  wife  and  young  son  Paul. 

In  1927,  Picasso  illustrated  Balzac's  Le 
Chef-d'  oeuvre  Inconnu,  which  was  later 
published  by  Vollard.  Two  major  works 
were  produced  in  1931;  the  Vollard  suite, 
made  up  of  a  hundred  etchings  and  aqua- 
tints, and  a  set  of  thirty  illustrations  to 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  for  Skira,  a  young 
publisher  with  whom  Vollard  was  com- 
peting for  Picasso's  work.  All  told,  Pi- 
casso illustrated  around  150  books.  Mostly 
they  contained  just  one  or  two  images,  al- 
though there  are  at  least  a  dozen  major 
publications.  Picasso  was  notorious  for 
practically  ignoring  what  he  had  been  asked 
to  illustrate;  the  connection  between  text 
and  illustrations  is  often  obscure. 

Many  prints  have  now  been  separated 
from  the  books  with  which  they  were  pub- 


lished. Those  remaining  with  their  origi- 
nal publications  are  more  desirable  in  that 
state  to  book  collectors.  Desirable  they 
may  be,  but  they  may  command  less  than 
the  sum  of  the  prints  sold  individually. 
Dealers  are  therefore  apt  to  take  the  line 
of  greatest  profit  and  certainly  have  no 
qualms  about  breaking  up  defective  cop- 
ies. If  their  conscience  pricks  at  all,  it  can 
be  soothed  with  the  thought  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  books  Picasso  illustrated  have 
no  great  literary  standing,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  very  low  prices  they  fetch  when 
sold  minus  the  Picasso  illustrations. 

It  was  another  commission  from  Skira — 
the  design  of  a  cover  for  a  new  magazine, 
Minotaure — that  inspired  Picasso  to  pro- 
duce in  1935  the  Minotauromachie .  This 
most  coveted  of  prints  is  a  puzzling  com- 
bination of  familiar  Picasso  symbols  that 
still  awaits  a  convincing  interpretation.  It 
is  a  scene  of  violence  for  which  the  Mino- 
taur would  seem  to  be  responsible.  Since 
the  Minotaur  in  Picasso's  art  stands  at  dif- 
ferent times  for  brutality,  male  sexuality, 
Spain,  and  even  the  artist  himself,  and  the 
disemboweled  horse  for  the  oppressed 
people,  the  scene  may  even  be  construed 
as  a  prophecy  of  the  Spanish  civil  war, 
which  broke  out  with  all  its  attendant  hor- 
rors the  following  year. 

DOVES  AND  BULLS 

During  the  1939^5  war,  Picasso  stayed 
in  Paris,  where  he  became  a  symbol  of 
silent  defiance  to  the  occupying  Germans. 
He  did  thirty-one  very  popular  etchings 
of  animals  to  illustrate  Buffon's  Histoire 
Naturelle,  but  little  else  in  the  graphic  field. 
In  November  1945  he  started  to  produce 
a  stream  of  lithographs  that  was  to  flow 
on  for  the  next  ten  years  During  this  time 
he  worked  closely  with  his  printers,  the 
Mourlot  brothers.  When  Franchise  Gilot 
came  to  live  with  him,  her  face  began  to 
appear  regularly  in  his  work;  he  once  ex- 
ecuted no  fewer  than  eight  lithographs  of 
her  in  a  single  day.  Also  dating  from  this 
period  are  the  well-known  images  of  the 
dove  Picasso  produced  for  the  peace  con- 
gresses of  1950.  Of  all  Picasso's  graphic 
output,  the  lithographs  of  this  period  are 
among  the  easiest  to  live  with  and  should 
always  be  in  strong  demand. 

After  1955,  Picasso  returned  more  and 
more  often  to  the  motifs  of  his  youth — 
the  circus,  the  bullfight,  the  dance,  groups 
of  women,  lovers,  and  the  artist  and  his 
model.  In  1958  he  first  took  to  working 
in  linoleum  and  soon  devised  a  method  by 
which  it  was  possible  to  print  no  fewer 
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Whatever  Picasso  thought 
or  felt,  he  recorded  in  his  art 
with  perfect  candor. 


than  twelve  colors  from  a  single  plate,  as 
against  the  usual  three  or  four.  About  a 
hundred  linocuts  appeared  over  the  next 
five  years.  Although  the  results  are  usu- 
ally characterized  by  strong  color  and  thick 
lines,  Picasso  used,  in  addition  to  the  knife 
and  gouge,  metal  brushes  and  needles  that 
enabled  him  to  achieve  remarkably  deli- 
cate contrasts.  Many  of  the  linocuts  are  of 
Jacqueline  Roque,  who  became  his  wife 
in  1961 ,  and  they  portray  her  in  the  fourth 
dimension- — the  famous  Picasso  device 
presenting  an  image  that  includes  both  a 
full  face  and  a  profile. 

Picasso  entered  upon  another  burst  of 
printmaking  in  the  summer  of  1968,  when 
he  turned  out  347  prints  in  under  six 
months.  Known  as  the  347  series,  this  re- 
mains a  controversial  body  of  work.  Some 
people  regard  it  as  an  embarrassing  foot- 
note to  a  dazzling  artistic  career.  This  is 
because  in  many  of  the  etchings  the  sex- 
uality becomes  more  explicit  than  at  any 
other  time  in  Picasso's  life.  The  subject 
matter  often  includes  the  familiar  cast  of 
circus  players  and  sometimes  an  old  voy- 
eur watching  a  young  couple  making  love. 
It  may  have  been  dictated  by  the  agonies 
of  impotence  and  old  age,  but  here  as  al- 
ways Picasso  was  just  keeping  the  diary 
of  his  feelings  up-to-date.  It  is  hardly  sur- 

Pigeon  au  Fond  Gris,  a  lithograph  dashed 
off  one  Sunday  in  1947. 


prising  that  this  episode  should  have  beet 
sad  and  painful,  or  that  Picasso  should  hav( 
recorded  it  with  his  usual  candor. 

Among  Picasso's  graphics  are  man\ 
brilliant  and  remarkably  inexpensive  im 
ages.  Anyone  planning  an  investment  ii 
his  work  must  be  very  cautious  about  ever 
print's  condition.  Extensive  damage  car 
make  an  otherwise  valuable  print  almos 
worthless.  Cuts,  tears,  wormholes,  stain 
caused  by  light  or  time,  and,  above  all 
trimmed  margins  seriously  affect  values 
Investors  should  always  aim  for  prints  ii 
the  finest  condition  and  beware  of  thos. 
that  have  been  cleverly  repaired. 

The  investor  must  also,  of  course,  sticl 
rigidly  to  original  Picasso  prints — that  is 
those  printed  from  a  plate  worked  on  am 
approved  by  Picasso  himself.  The  defini 
tive  catalogue  by  Georges  Bloch  lists  am 
illustrates  every  print  Picasso  made  up  t< 
1968,  and  it  should  be  consulted  if  tht 
status  of  any  print  is  in  doubt. 

Several  print  publishers  are  now  pro 
moting  new  limited  editions  of  "Picassi 
prints."  These  are  created  from  plate 
worked  on  by  craftsmen  who  copy  paint 
ings  or  drawings  by  Picasso.  Needless  ti 
say,  these  have  no  claim  to  originality,  an* 
the  outlook  for  them  as  investments  coul< 
hardly  be  worse.  To  be  fair,  print  publish 
ers  for  centuries  carried  on  a  perfectl 
respectable  trade  in  prints  made  after  oi 
paintings  by  famous  artists.  There  is  ii 
principle  no  reason,  therefore,  why  thes 
rogue  editions  should  not  be  of  genuin 
artistic  interest.  Much  depends  on  th 
quality  control  that  has  now  been  impose 
by  Picasso's  heirs,  but  investors  might  b 
wise  to  stick  with  the  originals.D 
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WINK 


TOP  WINES  FROM  DOWN  UNDER 

The  Australians  have  thrown  tradition  to  the  winds  and 
come  up  with  some  extraordinary  new  wines — not  to  mention 
some  extraordinary  oenological  practices. 


By  Patrick  Fegan 


It's  happening  again:  another  new  region 
claims  to  be  producing  wines  to  rival  the 
best  of  Europe.  "Our  Cabernet  can  beat 
any  claret!"  is  the  familiar  boast.  First,  it 
was  California.  Now,  it's  Australia's  turn: 
Murray  Tyrrell's  Pinot  Noir,  from  Hunter 
Valley,  near  Sydney,  took  top  honors  in  a 
Paris  tasting  sponsored  by  the  French 
magazine  Gault  Millau.  And,  as  if  to  show 
the  world  that  they,  too,  can  overcharge, 
the  Australians  have  exported  their  first 
twenty-dollars-a-bottle  wine,  the  1980 
Cabernet  Sauvignon/Hermitage  from 
Brokenwood,  also  in  Hunter  Valley. 

All  this  strutting  masks  the  real  energy 
of  Australia.  What  is  most  interesting  about 
its  winegrowers  is  their  iconoclastic  ap- 
proach to  a  tradition-bound  scene.  Bro- 
kenwood wine  is  only  one  example.  Who 
but  Australians  would  blend  the  grape  va- 
riety used  to  make  the  revered  Lafite  and 
Latour  Bordeaux  with  the  ancient  vine  of 
the  northern  Rhone,  the  Shiraz  (also  called 
the  Syrah  or  the  Hermitage)?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  attitude  of  challenging  the 
tried  and  true  is  a  much  more  interesting 
facet  of  the  Australian  wine  scene  than 
the  wines  they  are  producing. 

SEVERING  THE  VINES 

With  some  friends  who  have  close  ties  to 
Australia  1  sampled  a  number  of  Caber- 
net-Shiraz  wines.  Under  their  influence 
we  considered  some  oenophiles'  conven- 
tions the  Australians  had  laid  to  rest. 

We  started  with  pruning.  Pruning  is  the 
severing  of  specific  parts  of  a  vine  plant 
in  order  to  control  quality  and  yield.  Tra- 
ditionally, the  field  worker  studies  each 
vine,  judges  which  sections  are  best  suited 
for  the  wine  to  be  made  from  it,  and  care- 
fully snips  off  most  of  the  rest  by  hand. 
This  requires  years  of  experience,  a  lot  of 
time,  and  toil-hardened  souls.  I  pruned 
year-old  Cinsaut  vines  in  Provence  ten 

Patrick  Fegan  is  the  wine  editor  for  Chi- 
cago magazine  and  author  of  Vineyards 
and  Wineries  of  America  (Stephen  Greene 
Press,  19H2).  He  lives  in  Chicago. 
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years  ago;  the  heat,  the  constant  bending 
in  the  muddy  soil,  and  the  fear  of  severing 
a  digit  instead  of  a  cane  made  the  experi- 
ence one  I  shall  never  repeat. 

Four  years  later,  Bob  Hollick,  then 
vineyard  director  for  Mildara  Wines  Ltd. , 
of  Victoria,  Australia,  showed  me  a  me- 
chanical pruner.  Attached  to  a  tractor  were 
chain-saw-like  blades  that  rapidly  sliced 
off  the  tops  and  sides  of  a  row  of  vines. 
He  laughed  when  I  questioned  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  haphazard  mowing  of  a 


INDIAN  OCEAN 

1  Adelaide 

2  Southern  Vales 

3  Hunter  Valley 

4  Barossa  Valley 


The  difficult  "art"  of  pruning  is  quickly 
done  by  machine  in  Australia. 

vineyard.  "It  doesn't  matter  which  canes 
you  chop,  mate,  just  so  you  leave  the  right 
number."  With  mechanical  harvesters, 
Australian  winegrowers  have  cut  their  la- 
bor costs  considerably — and  just  in  time. 
Australia's  vineyard  area  grew  34  percent 
in  the  last  decade  to  nearly  170,000  acres. 

Probably  the  most  widely  used  Austra- 
lian invention  is  "bag-in-the-box"  wine 
packaging.  If  wine  in  bottles  just  seems 
natural,  remember  that  it's  also  a  nui- 
sance to  deal  with  sticky  capsules,  recal- 
citrant or  defective  corks,  and  unwieldy 
corkscrews.  And  then  there  is  that  hesi- 
tation to  open  a  bottle  just  for  a  glassful 
and  risk  exposing  the  rest  to  spoilage  by 
oxidation.  So.  the  Australian  wine  pro- 
ducers took  a  look  at  the  dairy  industry— 
of  all  things — and,  in  the  early  1970s,  de- 
signed a  container  made  to  fit  in  a  refrig- 
erator and  keep  wine  fresh  after  broach- 
ing. It  is  a  double-lined  bag  of  inert  plastic 
and  aluminum  that  prevents  contamina- 
tion by  air.  The  bagged  wine  is  put  into  a 
squat,  cardboard  box  to  which  a  spigot  is 
attached.  One  touch  of  the  finger  and  the 
jilass  is  full.  Australia's  producers  make 
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about  100  million  gallons  of  wine  an- 
nually, ranking  sixteenth  in  the  world,  and 
nearly  half  of  this  is  consumed  from  bag- 
in-the-box  containers. 

The  most  innovative  idea  for  closures 
of  glass  wine  bottles  is  the  Stelvin,  an  alu- 
minum screw  cap,  lined  with  a  wadding, 
which  seals  the  wine  from  air  and  keeps 
out  the  off  odors  that  corks  sometimes  al- 
low in.  The  metal  "bridges"  at  the  cap's 
middle  break  when  it  is  unscrewed,  but 
the  cap  can  be  reattached.  Although  the 
Stelvin  is  a  French  invention,  it  was  Aus- 
tralian oenologists  who  did  groundbreak- 
ing work  on  it.  Dr.  Bryce  Rankine,  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Oenology  at  Roseworthy 
Agricultural  College,  near  Adelaide — a 
topnotch  training  facility  for  future  vint- 
ners— tested  it  with  his  staff.  According 
to  an  article  in  the  Wine  Spectator,  pub- 
lished in  San  Francisco,  Rankine  says  that 
after  seven  years  of  research,  the  cap 
"justifies  its  use  as  a  commercial  clo- 
sure." Incidentally,  the  most  effective 
wadding  material  tested  for  the  Stelvin  was 


one  called  LBM  358,  a  plasticlike  sub- 
stance, also  an  Australian  development. 

As  with  the  Stelvin.  the  Australians  did 
not  invent  but  have  been  quick  to  exploit 
"carbonic  maceration"  fermentation. 
Basically,  this  kind  of  fermentation  in- 
volves the  use  of  whole,  unbroken  berries 
(an  oenologist's  term  for  grapes)  in  the 
fermenting  vat.  If  carbon  dioxide  is  then 
introduced  into  the  vat  as  a  "cover."  the 
resulting  wines  will  smell  and  taste  fruity- 
fresh — just  like  newly  picked  grapes.  Such 
wines,  red  and  white  alike,  can  be  drunk 
within  a  month  of  the  harvest,  without  the 
usual  wait  of  years  for  them  to  mellow. 
The  French  release  such  wines,  called 
Beaujolais  nouveaux  or  Beaujolais  pri- 
meurs,  shortly  after  harvest,  in  Novem- 
ber. Since  Australia's  seasons  are  re- 
versed, the  growers  pick  in  February  and 
March.  Their  versions  are  generically 
called  "April  Reds."  Several  experts,  like 
Rankine  and  the  British  wine  consultant 
Conal  Gregory,  see  such  wines — which  are 
almost  soda-pop  sweet — as  the  top  mass- 


BEST  AUSTRALIAN  BLENDS 


While  you  are  waiting  for  the  newest 
Australian  wonders  to  arrive,  try  a  few 
bottles  of  what's  available  in  the  Caber- 
net-Shiraz  (Hermitage)  range  (which- 
ever variety  is  listed  first  on  the  label 
must,  by  law,  predominate  in  the  blend). 
Aside  from  the  high-priced  Broken- 
wood,  which  tastes  remarkably  like  a 
Napa  Cabernet  (perhaps  a  tad  earthier), 
the  1978  Cabernet-Shiraz  "McLaren 
Vale"  from  Southern  Vales  is  on  the 
market  across  the  United  States.  For  fuller 
versions,  try  the  1978  Stanley  Shiraz- 
Cabernet,  or  the  1977  Kay  Brothers 
"McLaren  Vale"  Shiraz-Cabernet.  The 
former  is  ready  for  drinking  now,  while 
the  latter  could  benefit  from  another  year 
in  the  bottle.  Peter  Lehman  released  a 
Shiraz-Cabernet  under  his  name  from  the 
Barossa  Valley,  in  South  Australia,  which 


he  said  was  made  by  a  manner  similar 
to  carbonic  maceration.  It  is,  not  unex- 
pectedly, already  quite  developed  and 
tasty.  Lehman  also  released  an  untradi- 
tionally  low-alcohol  port-style  wine,  a 
blend  that  he  labeled  "Bin  A  D.  2000." 
It's  extremely  fresh  and  light  for  the  type 
(18.5  percent  alcohol). 

Other  names  to  look  for  in  terms  of 
Cabernet  Sauvignon  and  Shiraz-Her- 
mitage  blends  are  the  five-  to  ten-dollar 
kind — Wynns,  Hardy's,  and  Kaiser 
Stuhl,  as  well  as  San  Bernadino,  Brown 
Brothers,  and  Tolanna.  West  and  East 
Coast  United  States  markets  should  have 
some  lesser-known  brands,  which,  like 
Brokenwood,  are  in  the  twelve-  to  twenty- 
dollar  range,  such  as  Knapstein,  Red- 
man, Vasse  Felix,  Balgownie,  and 
Yeringberg.  — P.F. 


Wine  in  a  bag-in-the-box  fits  perfectly  onto 
a  refrigerator  shelf. 

market  alcoholic  beverages  of  the  future. 

When  I  visited  Australia  in  1976  I  re- 
ceived the  impression  that  its  most  suc- 
cessful wines  were  its  big  reds,  such  as 
the  Cabernet-Shiraz  blends,  and  the  for- 
tified wines,  such  as  sherry  and  port.  But 
back  in  the  United  States  I  tasted  some 
beautiful,  crisp  and  clean  Australian 
Chardonnays  that  would  make  a  Burgun- 
dian  think  twice,  and  some  Australian 
Rieslings  that  could  match  many  Rhein- 
gau  wines.  In  the  last  five  years.  Dr.  Ran- 
kine told  me,  other  fine  white  varietals 
have  been  successfully  grown  and  made 
into  yet  more  untraditional  blends.  One 
such  is  the  now-common  pairing  of  two 
noble  grapes  both  of  which  no  one  but  the 
Australians  ever  dreamt  of  blending— 
the  white  (or  Rhine)  Riesling  and  the 
Gewurztraminer.  (In  the  last  year  two  Cal- 
ifornian  wineries — Buena  Vista  and  the 
Christian  Brothers — have  also  begun  that 
mixing.)  Why  not?  seems  to  be  the  by- 
word. As  if  these  blendings  were  not  rev- 
olutionary enough.  Dr.  Rankine  recently 
told  me,  "You  just  wait!  We  have  devel- 
oped some  very  good  clones  of  Merlot— 
and  Cabernet — too!  And  we'll  be  making 
some  great  Cabernet-Merlot  blends  yet." 
What!  No  Shiraz-Merlots?D 
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REVIEW 

ACQUIRED  TASTES 

The  recordings  of  Maria  Callas  and  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau 
offer  living  testimony  to  the  extraordinary  musical  gifts  of 
this  century's  finest  vocal  artists. 


By  Peter  G.  Davis 


It  was  nearly  thirty  years  ago  that  1  first 
heard  Maria  Callas  and  Dietrich  Fischer- 
Dieskau  on  recordings  and  positively  re- 
coiled at  the  sound  of  their  voices.  Com- 
pared with  the  opulent  soprano  tones  of  a 
Renata  Tebaldi,  Callas's  voice  ran  a  poor 
second;  and  Fischer-Dieskau  hardly  seemed 
in  the  same  class  as  Leonard  Warren,  with 
his  plush,  velvet  baritone. 

Since  those  far-off,  teenage  days,  1  have 
become  wiser,  and  after  listening  to  nu- 
merous other  records  by  these  two  artists, 
I  can  confidently  say  that  Callas  and 
Fischer-Dieskau  have  changed  my  life  for 

Peter  G.  Davis  is  music  critic  o/'New  York 
magazine. 


the  better — at  least  in  the  way  I  hear  mu- 
sic, vocal  music  in  particular.  Now  I  not 
only  constantly  learn  from  their  perfor- 
mances; I  even  savor  the  distinctive  qual- 
ity of  their  voices,  which  like  many  rare 
delicacies  become  irresistible  once  the  taste 
for  them  has  been  acquired. 

Callas  herself  sensed  that  her  soprano 
had  an  unusual  timbre,  one  that  could  fre- 
quently grate  on  more  delicate  ears.  She 
used  to  collar  her  most  adoring  fans  and 
challenge  them  by  saying,  "Tell  me  frankly, 
did  you  like  my  voice  the  first  time  you 
heard  it?"  Most  had  to  admit  that  they  did 
not.  Indeed,  many  remain  allergic  to  her 
voice,  even  as  it  sounded  in  her  prime, 
preferring  more  conventionally  beautiful 


Adoring  fans  shower  Maria  Callas  with 
flowers  and  applause  after  one  of  her  last 
stage  appearances,  a  benefit  recital  at  the 
Theatre  des  Champs  Elysees  in  1973. 

instruments  that  strive  for  a  blander,  more 
homogeneous  tonal  quality. 

If  Callas  had  never  made  records,  or  if 
her  live  performances  had  not  been  taped 
and  circulated  on  private  discs  (more  than 
fifty  of  these  precious  documents  are  now 
readily  available  over  the  counter),  I  prob- 
ably would  have  remained  on  the  side  of 
the  doubters.  1  saw  Callas  only  once — a 
Norma  at  the  Metropolitan  when  she  was 
going  through  a  bad  patch — and  was  not 
impressed.  Others  who  had  attended  her 
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performances  frequently  over  the  years 
might  talk  of  how  Callas,  through  her  skills 
as  an  actress  and  her  intense  concentra- 
tion on  textual  values,  transformed  bel 
canto  heroines  from  chirping  canaries  to 
flesh-and-blood  women.  The  rest  of  us 
could  only  wonder  what  we  had  missed. 

But  the  recordings  exist  to  challenge  the 
resistance  of  even  the  most  obstinate  non- 
believer.  It  was  Callas's  1953  recording  of 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor  that  finally  won  me 
over.  At  first  I  was  bowled  over  by  the 
extraordinary  technical  resourcefulness: 
the  evenness  of  her  unaspirated  scales,  the 
fearsomely  accurate  attacks  and  releases, 
the  flawlessly  shaped  legato  phrasing,  the 
precisely  executed  shakes,  trills,  and  other 
ornaments. 

Later,  I  began  to  perceive  her  Lucia  as 
an  actual,  living  person  rather  than  a 
slightly  silly  coloratura  soprano  giving  a 
concert  in  costume.  The  range  of  Callas's 
expressive  nuances  seems  unlimited  as  she 
creates  a  disturbing  study  of  a  mentally 
unbalanced  personality.  Her  exceptional 
precision,  poise,  and  perception  add  a  di- 
mension to  Donizetti's  opera  that  few  ever 
dreamed  existed.  During  the  Mad  Scene, 
Lucia  fancies  that  she  is  marrying  her  true 
love,  Edgardo,  rather  than  the  stranger  she 
has  been  forced  to  wed  by  her  bullying 
brother.  Callas  describes  the  imaginary 
ceremony  in  a  light  tone,  gradually  build- 
ing intensity  and  volume.  When  the  mad 
Lucia  thinks  she  has  at  last  become  Ed- 
gardo's  bride,  Callas  suddenly  relaxes  the 
tension  and  caresses  the  first  words  of  the 
aria  that  begins  "Alfin  son  tua"  ("At  last 
I  am  yours"),  creating  a  cathartic  moment 


of  almost  unbearable  poignancy — one,  I 
might  add,  that  realizes  Donizetti's  dra- 
matic and  musical  intentions  to  the  letter. 

Another  remarkable  quality  about  Cal- 
las was  the  intuitive  nature  of  her  art.  After 
her  voice  had  deteriorated  beyond  recall, 
in  the  late  1960s,  she  conducted  master 
classes  at  Juilliard  and  held  a  number  of 
interviews,  at  which  she  was  often  em- 
barrassingly inarticulate.  The  fact  was  that 
Callas  could  never  explain  her  technique, 
and  her  lack  of  self-awareness  probably 
contributed  to  the  doubts  and  insecurities 
that  accelerated  her  tragic  decline.  Her  ex- 
traordinary accomplishments  as  a  per- 
former, though,  remain  on  recordings  for 
all  to  hear.  No  opera  singer  today — nor 
anyone  who  listens  to  her  repertoire — can 
escape  her  influence.  More  than  any  artist 
of  her  generation,  Callas  irrevocably 
transformed  the  face  of  opera. 

METHOD  IN  HIS  CAREER 

Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau  has  had  a  com- 
parable impact  on  the  music  world,  al- 
though this  intellectual  musician  could  not 
be  further  removed  from  Callas  in  style, 
temperament,  and  technique,  as  well  as  in 
the  sensibly  methodical  way  he  has  con- 
ducted his  career.  As  with  Callas,  mere 
vocal  beauty  has  never  been  this  German 
baritone's  prime  attraction,  and  had 
Fischer-Dieskau  not  possessed  such  un- 
usual musical  gifts  and  amazing  versatil- 
ity, he  might  well  have  ended  up  as  little 
more  than  a  provincial  singer. 

In  his  younger  days,  Fischer-Dieskau 
divided  his  time  between  opera  and  recit- 
als, but  now,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  he 


A  DISCOPHILE'S 
DOZEN 

MARIA  CALLAS 

•  Bellini,  Norma;  Tullio  Serafin,  con- 
ductor; Seraphim  6037  (three  discs) 

•  Donizetti,  Lucia  di  Lammermoor; 
Tullio  Serafin,  conductor;  Seraphim 
6032  (two  discs) 

•  Puccini,  Tosca;  Victor  de  Sabata, 
conductor;  Angel  3508  (two  discs) 

•  Verdi,  Macbeth;  Victor  de  Sabata, 
conductor;  Foyer  1016  (three  discs) 

•  Mad  Scenes  by  Bellini,  Donizetti, 
and  Thomas;  Nicola  Rescigno,  conduc- 
tor; Angel  35764 

•  French  Opera  Arias  by  Gluck,  Bizet, 
Saint-Saens,  Gounod,  Thomas,  Mas- 
senet, and  Charpentier;  Georges 
Pretre,  conductor;  Angel  35882 


DIETRICH  FISCHER-DIESKAU 

•  Verdi,  Rigoletto;  Rafael  Kubelik, 
conductor;  Deutsche  Grammophon 
2709  014  (three  discs) 

•  Wagner,  Tannhduser;  Franz  Konwit- 
schny,  conductor;  Angel  3620  (four 
discs) 

•  Wolf,  Lieder;  with  Daniel  Baren- 
boim,  piano;  Deutsche  Grammophon 
2709  053  (three  discs);  2709  066 
(three  discs);  2709  066  (three  discs) 

•  Mahler,  Lieder;  Barenboim,  piano; 
Electrola  165-03  446/8  (three  discs) 

•  Schubert,  Lieder;  with  Gerald 
Moore,  piano;  Deutsche  Grammophon 
6740  187  (six  discs) 

•  Schumann,  Lieder;  with  Christoph 
Eschenbach,  piano;  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon 2709  074  (three  discs);  2709 
079  (three  discs);  2709  088  (three  discs) 


limits  himself  almost  exclusively  to  con- 
cert work — in  fact,  he  has  never  appeared 
in  a  staged  opera  outside  of  Europe.  For 
some  people,  the  dry,  slightly  tight  quality 
of  his  voice  has  always  lacked  sufficient 
body  and  richness  to  qualify  him  as  a  truly 
effective  opera  singer,  but  this  very  same 
timbre  is  admirably  suited  to  exploring  the 
intimate  subtleties  of  the  song  literature. 
Beyond  that.  Fischer-Dieskau  is  a  past 
master  at  coloring,  shaping,  and  drama- 


Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau's  baritone  voice 
was  in  peak  condition  in  1959,  when  he 
sang  the  lead  in  Paul  Hindemith's  Mathis 
der  Maler  at  the  Berlin  State  Opera. 

tizing  a  song,  and  he  uses  these  gifts  with 
the  instincts  of  a  born  storyteller. 

It  was  Fischer-Dieskau  who  opened  up 
the  world  of  German  lieder  for  me,  mainly 
through  his  recordings  of  the  music  of  Hugo 
Wolf,  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  These 
songs,  written  in  the  flush  of  post-Wag- 
nerian Romanticism,  are  couched  in  an 
uncommonly  rich  harmonic  idiom.  Wolf 
seized  upon  the  full  implications  of  this 
luxuriant  musical  language  to  fashion  over 
300  miniature  dramas  in  song,  combining 
a  mastery  of  technique  with  a  cultured 
literary  taste  rarely  encountered  in  any 
composer.  Fischer-Dieskau  might  have 
been  born  to  sing  Wolf,  and  when  he  first 
recorded  the  songs,  in  the  late  1950s,  his 
voice  was  in  peak  condition — a  supple  in- 
strument with  ample  sheen  and  dramatic 
presence.  His  refined  projection  of  the  texts 
is  never  less  than  illuminating,  and  only 
occasionally  does  he  disturb  the  pure  lyr- 
ical impulses  that  generate  the  vocal  lines 
with  a  touch  of  overemphasis. 
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West  of  England 
Antiques  Fair 


Assembly  Rooms 
Bath 

Tuesday  10th  May  -  Saturday  14th  May  1983 

11.00  a.m.  to  7.00  p.m.  with  late  nights  until  9.00  p.m.  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


52  stands  with  all  exhibitors  members  of 
Tfie  British  Antiques  Dealers  Association. 


International  Art  Carrier  on  Premises.    Only  1  hour  and  25  minutes  direct  line  from  London. 


A  First  Rate  taking  in  Stores 
Signed  "J  M  IV  Turner  1818"  (19  x  17  in  ) 

Superb  quality  print  of  a  very  beautiful  Turner 
watercolour  Art  historian  B  L  Binyon  wrote  in 
1909  "This  is  Turner  at  the  peak  of  his  powers,  his 
palette  is  positively  translucent  "  The  original  is  in 
a  private  collection  in  England,  and  has  rarely 
been  seen  since  1819.  when  it  was  exhibited  at 
Grosvenor  Palace 

A  few  hundred  copies  were  printed  to  commem 
orate  Turner's  bicentenary  We  have  every  one  of 
them  There  will  be  no  more  available  once  these 
few  are  gone 

Print  $15.50    (Framed  $59.90) 
Calif  residents  add  6%  tax.  Tel  (213)  452-2443 

OXFORD  GALLERIES 

2210  Wilshire  Blvd.  »627 
Santa  Monica.  CA  90403 


Name  

Addren. 

City  


Q  VISA  □  M  C  » 


-State. 

-Exp_ 


.Zip. 


Everyone  profits  when  we 
find  adaptive  nses  for  our  line  his- 
toric  buildings  which  are  sound  and 
usable.  Unique  business  quarters 
can  be  found  at  bargain  prices.  Res- 
toration and  rejuvenation  provide 
employment  for  the  construction 
industry.  And  historic  landmarks 
are  retained  in  their  communities. 
Historic  preservation  makes  good 
business  sense. 

Foi  more  information  on 
historic  preservation,  write  Mem- 
bership Department,  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  The  National  Trust  for 
I  listoric  Preservation,  740  Jackson 
Place, XW,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

Historic  Preservation 
makes  cents. 


REVIEW 


Critics  quipped  that  while 
Dietrich  sang  at  the  Berlin 
State  Opera,  Fischer 
was  recording  in  Munich  and 
Dieskau  was  presenting 
a  lieder  recital  in  New  York. 


The  Wolf  project  represents  only  one 
small  section  of  Fischer-Dieskau's  mas- 
sive discography.  A  few  years  ago,  after 
having  spent  a  decade  searching  out  as 
many  of  the  baritone's  records  as  I  could 
locate,  1  made  a  rough  tally  of  his  life's 
work  in  the  recording  studio  to  date.  I  fi- 
nally calculated  nearly  2,000  individual 
songs  by  almost  100  composers,  around 
60  complete  operas,  over  100  concert  works 
with  orchestra,  and  numerous  discs  of  arias 
and  opera  highlights — a  staggering  record- 
ed legacy  that  continues  to  grow  every  year. 

In  his  indefatigable  search  for  new  rep- 
ertoire, Fischer-Dieskau  has  recorded  vir- 
tually every  song  suitable  for  a  male  voice 
by  such  familiar  masters  as  Mozart,  Bee- 
thoven, Schubert,  Schumann,  Liszt,  and 
Brahms,  as  well  as  Wolf.  He  has  also 
brought  many  fascinating  rarities  to  light. 
One  five-disc  survey  of  German  lieder  from 
the  pre-Baroque  era  to  the  present  even 
contains  songs  by  the  philosopher  Fried- 
rich  Nietzsche.  Another  record  is  devoted 
to  the  vocal  compositions  of  musicians 
better  known  as  performers,  such  as  the 
pianist  Wilhelm  Kempff,  the  conductors 
Bruno  Walter  and  Fritz  Busch,  and  the 
cellist  Enrico  Mainardi.  Nor  has  he  ne- 
glected minor  composers:  songs  by  Tele- 
mann,  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  Busoni,  Humper- 
dinck,  Reznicek,  Meyerbeer,  Milhaud,  and 
even  our  own  Charles  Ives.  In  the  face  of 
such  a  voluminous  output,  it  is  small  won- 
der critics  used  to  remark  that  when  a  man 
called  Dietrich  sang  at  the  Berlin  State 
Opera,  someone  named  Fischer  was  re- 
cording in  Munich,  and  a  certain  Dieskau 
was  presenting  a  lieder  recital  in  New  York. 

Although  Callas  burnt  herself  out  much 
too  early,  Fischer-Dieskau  will  doubtless 
continue  to  sing  for  years  with  a  shrewdly 
preserved  voice  that,  like  Callas's,  has  al- 
ways been  at  the  service  of  an  imaginative 
intelligence  and  musical  sensitivity.  Both 
singers  will  always  be  controversial,  but 
one  thing  is  certain.  The  recordings  of 
Callas  and  Fischer-Dieskau  are  unique, 
vibrantly  living  documents  that  celebrate 
the  human  voice  and  its  infinite  capacity 
to  touch  the  spirit. □ 
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JORMAN  ADAMS 

-10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge, 

.ondon  SW3 
[el:  01 -589  5266 

"me  18th-century  English 

urniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

RENSKI 

9-31  George  Street, 
j  ondon  wih  5PE 

el:  01-486  0678 
Wlass,  paintings,  fine  antique 

irniture,  bronzes,objects  d'art, 
j  ocks  and  Faberge,  papier  mdche, 

ith  the  accent  on  the  finest  works 
If  art  of  the  19th  century. 

!  IANCIMINO  LTD 

i  )4  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
[el:  01-499  2672 

\nportant  Oriental  Works  of  Art 
OLNAGHI 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
|'el:  01-491  7408 
'aintings  and  Drawings  by  Old 
\md  Modern  Masters,  European 
,  culpture,  Furniture  and  works  of 
rt. 

RANE  GALLERY 

71a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor), 

I  ondon  swi 
[el:  01 -235  2464 

II  nglish  country  furniture,  folk  art 

"Americana" ,  quilts,  decoys, 
lintings. 
Vaily  10-6,  Saturdays  W^t 

\  iWEN  EDGAR  GALLERY 

West  Halkin  Street,  Belgravia, 

ondon  swix  8jl 

el:  01 -235  8989 

nportant  18th  &  19th  Century 

aintings. 

pecialising  in  major  Victorian 
orks 

INE  ART  SOCIETY 

48  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
el:  01-629  51 16 
ritish  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th 
mturies,  Paintings,  Watercolours, 
drawings  and  Sculpture  and 
decorative  Arts 

ALCYON  DAYS  LTD. 

\  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
ondon  wiy  i  aa 
el:  01-499  5784 
nglish  antiques:  18th  century 
mmels,  treen,  papier  mdche,  tole 
id  objects  of  vertu.  Halcyon  Days 
so  specialize  in  fine  modern 
mmels;  thirteen  years  ago  they 
vived  the  craft  in  Bilston,  the 
iditional  centre  in  Georgian 
\mes. 

I.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

4/52  New  Oxford  Street, 
ondon  wcia  ies 

[©1:01-636  2121 

ine  18th  century  English 

urniture  and  Works  of  Art 


HAZLITT,  GOODEN 
&  FOX  LTD. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  sw  1  y  6bb 
Tel:  01-930  6422/6821 
English  18th  and  19th  century 
paintings  and  drawings.  Italian 
baroque  and  roccoco  paintings. 
French  19th  century  paintings  and 
drawings 

IONA  ANTIQUES 

Stand  130, 

Gray's  Antique  Market, 

58  Davies  Street, 

London  wi . 

Tel:  01-499  2386 

Cables:  Iona,  London  w8 

19th  century  English  paintings  of 

animals.  Illustrated  catalogue 

available. 

S.  &  H.  JEWELL 

26  Parker  Street,  London  wc2 
Tel:  01-405  8520 

Fine  quality  19th  and  20th  Century 
Furniture.  Restoration  and 
valuation 

SIMON  KAYE  LTD 

18  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly, 

London  wix  3PB 

Tel:  01-493  7658  &  01-491  7513 

Antique  silver,  Old  Sheffield  Plate, 

Antique  Medical  Instruments. 

and  in  New  York 

I.  Freeman  &  Son  Inc. 

12  E.  52nd  Street,  New  York, 

N.Y.  10022 

Tel:  (212)759-6900 

Antique  English  and  American 

silver,  Old  Sheffield  Plate, 

Victorian  Plate. 

MARLBOROUGH  FINE  ART 
(LONDON)  LTD. 

6  Albemarle  Street, 
London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-629  5161  Telex:  266259 
Fine  impressionist  and  20th 
century  Paintings,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture.  Graphics  and 
Photographs  by  leading  20th 
century  Artists 

THE  MAP  HOUSE 
OF  LONDON 

54  Beauchamp  Place, 

Knightsbridge, 

London  sw^  iny 

Tel:  01-589  9821  and  4325 

Antique  Maps,  Atlases, 

Engravings  and  Globes 

PARKER  GALLERY  (Estb.  1750) 

12a-12b  Berkeley  Street, 
London  wix  5AD  . 
(opposite  Mayfair  Hotel) 
Tel:  01-499  5906 
Marine,  Military,  Topographical 
and  Sporting  Paintings,  Prints  and 
Watercolours,  Old  Maps,  Ship 
Models  and  Curios 


PAWSEY  &  PAYNE 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's, 

London  swiy  6qb 

Tel:  01-930  4221 

Fine  English  paintings, 

Watercolours  and  Engravings. 

PHILLIPS  &  HARRIS 

54  Kensington  Church  Street, 

London  w8 

Tel:  01-937  3133 

and  Phillips  and  Harris  Inc. 

c/o  Vivian  Watson  Associates, 

590  Oak  Lawn  Plaza.  Dallas. 

Texas  75207.  U.S.A. 

Tel:  (214)651  0218 

Selected  European,  Oriental 

furniture  and 

Works  of  Art 

PICCADILLY  GALLERY 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01  -629  2875  and  01-499  4632 
British  Figurative  Painters, 
International  Symbolist,  Jugenstil 
Works,  Museum  quality,  British 
and  Continental  Drawings 

C.  ROBERSON  &  CO.  LTD. 

71  Parkway,  London  nwi  7PP 
Tel:  01-485  1163-4 
Picture  Restoration 

FRANK  T.  SABIN  LTD. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553  and  01-499  5487 
English  Paintings,  Watercolours 
and  Fine  Antiquarian  Prints 

SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swi  y  6qs 
Tel:  01 -930  7888  Telex:  916711 
Cables:  Spink  London  wi 
English  Paintings  and 
Watercolours;  Silver  and 
Jewellery;  Oriental,  South  East 
Asian  and  Islamic  Art;  Antique 
Paperweights;  Coins,  ancient  and 
modern;  Medals,  Orders  and 
Decoration. 

WILLIAM  TILLMAN  LTD. 

30  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2500 

Fine  English  Furniture  of  the  18th 
and  Early  19th  Century  and 
Quality  Reproductions  of  the  Same 
Period.  Specialising  in  Boardroom 
and  Dining  Room  Furniture 

JOHNNY  VAN  HAEFTEN 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 

London  swiy  6db 

Tel:  01-930  3062 

Old  Master  Paintings,  principally 

of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools 

WHITFORI)  &  HUGHES 

6  Duke  Street, 

St.  James's  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  5577 

Late  19th  and  early  20th  century 

Paintings,  specialising  in 

Symbolist,  Secessionist,  Belle 

Epoque,  Orientalist,  Exotic,  Post- 

Impresionist,  Salon  and 

Academics 


WILDENSTEIN  &  CO.  LTD. 

147  New  Bond  Street.  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602 

Cables:  Navild.  London  wi 

Telex:  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist 

Paintings  and  Drawings 

TEMPLE  WILLIAMS 

34  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington. 
London  w8  6as 
Tel:  01-937  4677 
Stock  in  Store.  Active  in  locating 
unusual  fine  pieces  of  Furniture 
and  Works  of  Art  for  the 
Grosvenor  House  and  Burlington 
Fairs.  Valuations  and  Enquiries 
welcomed. 

CHRISTOPHER  WOOD 
GALLERY 

15  Motcomb  Street.  London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  9141/2 

Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and 

watercolours,  sculpture,  19th  and 

20th  century  ceramics  and 

photography 


If  you  are  interested  in  appearing 
in  our  Address  Book  and  would 
like  further  details  please  contact 
Geraldine  Conneelv  on  01-439 
7144 
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SPECIALIST  SUPPLIERS 
&  CRAFTSMEN 


ANTIQUE  INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

Compute  Antique. 

204-6  High  Street.  Bromley.  Kent. 

BR  I  IPW 

Tel:  01-290  0033 
For  everything  you  need  to  know 
in  the  world  of  art  and  antiques. 
We  will  find  your  next  purchase, 
locate  a  specialist,  value  an 
antique,  recommend  an  auction  or 
collector's  fair — anywhere  in  the 
world.  For  a  free  information 
service  write  to  the  above  address 
or  telephone  us  on  01-290  0033 
( London).  Compute- A ntique — the 
international  marketplace  for  art 
and  antiques. 

ART  RESTORATION 

T.  Douglas  Warren,  Inc. 

315  East  69th  Street,  New  York, 

NY10021.  USA. 

Tel:  212  861  6324 

For  over  twenty  years,  T.  Douglas 

Warren,  Inc. ,  has  been  one  of  the 

leading  conservators  of  fine  oil 

paintings  and  murals  in  America. 

Studio  on  premises. 

CONSERV  ATION  &  DISPUAY 

Robert  Haber  Conservation, 
16  West  23rd  Street.  New  York. 
NY10010,  USA. 
Tel:  212-243  3656 
Professional  staff  provides 
complete  conservation,  display  and 
consulting  services  related  to 
ancient  art.  Ancient  bronze,  silver 
and  gold  expertly  hand-cleaned,  as 
well  as  stone  sculpture,  terra-cotta, 
wood,  bone  and  ivory.  Display 
services  include  mounting  of 
sc  ulpture  and  artifacts  using 
a<  rylic,  stone,  etc.  Covered 
pedestals,  turntables,  fixtures  and 
cases  custom  designed  and 
fabricated. 


CHINA 

Thomas  Goode  &  Co  (Uondon) 
Utd.,* 

1 9  South  Audley  Street ,  Uondon 

w  i  v  6bn 

Tel:  01 -499  2823 

Magnificent  showrooms  filled  with 
fine  china,  crystal  glass,  silver, 
antiques,  furniture,  chandeliers  & 
lamps.  Cresting  and  glass 
engraving  a  speciality. 

COURIER  SERVICE 

Gray  Associates, 

Box  851 ;  Downer  Avenue, 

Mantoloking,  NJ  08738,  USA. 

Tel:  212-295  8958 

Asset  protection  specialist; 

licensed,  bonded,  and  board 

certified;  highly  skilled  exclusive 

courier  service  that  transports  and 

delivers  precious  objects  anywhere 

in  the  world. 

DECORATIVE  METALWORK 

Daniel  Cullity  Restoration, 
209  Old  County  Road,  East 
Sandwich,  MA02537,  USA. 
Tel:  617-888  1147. 
Restoration  of  fine  objects — artist 
or  mechanical.  Engraving, 
precious  metal  inlay,  overlay, 
casting  and  chasing,  repousse  work 
and  structural  repairs.  Eighteen 
years  experience.  Specialists  in 
decorated  weaponry.  References. 

DESKS 

The  Desk  Shop,  41  St.  Clements, 
Oxford,  0x4  4AG 
Tel:  0865  45524 

Specialist  dealers  and  restorers  of 
antique  pedestal  and  partners 
desks.  Copies  made  to 
commission.  Releathering  service, 
hand  coloured  skins  used. 
Collection  and  delivery. 


ENGUISH  OAK 

REPRODUCTION  FURNITURE 

Tudor  Oak  (Kent)  Utd., 
Bakers  Cross,  Cranbrook,  Kent 
Tel:  0580  712465 
Top  quality  solid  English  oak 
furniture  made  in  the  traditional 
loth,  17th  and  early  18th  Century 
styles.  Dining  room,  occasional, 
bedroom  furniture  including  Four 
Poster  beds.  Fully  distressed 
antique  finish.  Specialist  refectory 
tables  made  from  antique  oak. 

FABRICS 

Capebay  Silk,* 

27a  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave 
Square,  Uondon  swi 
Tel:  01-235  5295/235  7241 
Exclusive  and  unique  hand-woven 
silks  for  interior  decorating; 
cushions,  lampshades,  tableskirts; 
hand-painted  silks;  colour 
matching  service. 

Pallu  &  Uake  Utd. 

18  Newman  Street,  Uondon 

WIP3HD 

Tel:  01-636  0615 

Suppliers  of  fine  fabrics, 

wallcoverings  and  trimmings  to  the 

interior  designer  and  decorator. 

UEATHER 

Antique  Ueathers,  » 
4  Park  End,  South  Hill  Park, 
Uondon  NW3  2se 
Tel:  01-435  8582  and  01-435  7799 
Top  quality  Table  Liners  and 
Upholsterers  to  the  trade  only. 
Collection  and  delivery  service  in 
London  area.  Gold  Tooled  Loose 
Leathers  by  post — world  wide. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Prudence  Cuming  Associates 
Utd., 

36  Dover  Street,  Uondon 
wix  3RB 

Tel:  01-629  6430 
Fine  Art  photographers.  Our 
studio  is  situated  in  the  centre  oj  tilt 
London  Art  trade.  Commissions 
undertaken  anywhere  in  England 
or  abroad. 

REMOVALS  &  SHIPPING 

Michael  Davis  Shipping  Ltd.  ,* 

1 1 1  Mortlake  Road,  Kew, 

London  TW9  4AU 

Tel:  01 -8760434  Telex: 

928696 

and 

Michael  Davis  (Shipping)  Corp., 

29E,  61st  Street,  New  York,  NY 

10021,  USA. 

Tel.  (212)832  3655 

Telex.  645360. 

The  leading  specialists  for  shipping 
and  packing  fine  art,  antiques,  and 
household  removal  services. 
Storage  and  all  allied  services 
available. 

Offices  also  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Tokyo. 

WOODEN  JIGSAW  PUZZLES 

Stave  Puzzles,  Inc.  Main  Street, 

Norwich, 

VT  05055,  USA. 

Tel:  802-649  1450. 

The  world's  most  beautif  ul  and 

difficult  wooden  jigsaw  puzzles. 

From  $200  to  $3,000;  elegantly 

hand-crafted  and  personalized. 


*  Denotes  member  of  the 
I.D.D.A. 


INTERIOR  DESIGN 
&  DECORATION 


ASPREY  INTERIORS  LTD.* 

165-169  New  Bond  Street,  London 

W I Y  OAR 

Tel:  01-629  2608 

Fine  traditional  and  contemporary 
interior  design  executed  to  the 
highest  quality.  Domestic  and 
overseas  residential  and  top  level 
commercial  projects. 

DESIGN  DIRECTION  JEAN  B 
LTD. 

308  King's  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-351  3298/9 
Interior  Design  -  Residential  plus 
Commerc  ial.  Supply  of 
furnishings,  fabrics,  wallpaper, 
carpet,  furniture.  Domestic  and 
contract.  Free  consultancy  in  our 
showroom. 


FRAYLAND  INTERIORS  LTD. 

1 1 1  Power  Road,  London  W4  5PY 
Tel:  01-995  4753  Telex:  8814385 
FRALND  G 

International  interior  design, 
decoration,  refurbishment  and 
restoration  of  period  buildings, 
chateaux,  palaces  and  luxury 
apartments. 

CHARLES  HAMMOND  LTD.* 

165  Sloane  Street,  London 

SWIX  9Qh 

Tel:  01-235  2151  Telex:  917976 
( lassical  interior  design  and 
decoration  and  contract  service. 
UK  and  overseas.  Exclusive 
English  chintzes  and  linens, 
handmade  upholstery. 


INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF 
DESIGN* 

7  Eaton  Gate,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  5508 
One  year  courses  in  Interior 
Design  and  Fine  and  Decorative 
Arts,  ten  week  courses  in 
Decoration,  Fine  Arts  and  Garden 
Design.  Shorter  courses  available. 

JAMANDIC  LTD.* 

22  Bridge  Street  Row,  Chester 
cm  INN 

Tel:  0244  312822 

Interior  Designers,  Decorators  and 
Contract  Furnishers,  Fabrics, 
Wallpapers,  Lighting  and 
Furniture. 


*  Denotes  member  of  the 
I.D.D.A. 


SCARISBRICK  &  BATE  LTD.* 

1 1 1  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  2043 
Fully  comprehensive  interior 
design  and  decoration  service 
available  with  a  large  choice  of 
international  fabrics  and 
wallpapers.  Specialists  in  historic 
building  restoration  to  include 
structure  and  furnishings. 

WALSH-McLELLAN 
INTERIORS,  INC. 

1417  28th  Street,  NW. 
Washington,  DC  20007,  USA 
Tel:  202-337  2400 
Prestigious  residential  and 
corporate  interiors.  Our  staff 
provides  personalized  services 
from  design  conception  to 
completion. 
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810  HANS  ROAD.  K N I G HTS B R I D G E    LONDON.  S  W  3 

iopp  wtsi  iide  Horrodi) 

Telephone  01-589  5266/7 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


An  extremely  fine  set  of  12  (10  +  2  arms)  Hepplewhite  mahogany  dining  chairs. 

Circa  1780 
Height  of  back  38}  ins  (97.2  cms) 
Height  of  seat  18  ins  (45.8  cms) 
Width  of  seat  (arm)  23}  ins  (59  cms):  (single)  22^  ins  (57  cms) 


Unusual  Set  of  Three  Famille  Verte 
Porcelain  Plates, 
Of  the  Kangxi  (K'ang  Hsi)  Period,  A.D.  16624722 
Diameters:  8  7/8  inches 


RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1910 


WORKS  OF  ART-CHINESE  ART 


12  EAST  56th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y.  10022,  U.S.A. 

Telephone  212 1T58-0937  .  Cables  "Ralima"  New  York 


MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ANTIQUE  AND  ART  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.  INC. 


The  grand  style  of  Victorian  Silver  Plate: 
(A)  Elegant  Quatrefoil  tray  (30W  long) 
by  Elkington  &  Co.,  1861,  $1,200; 
(B)  Dome  covered  breakfast  warmer,  circa  1870,  $350; 
(C)  7  pc.  crystal  cruet  set,  circa  1860,  $1,400; 
(D)  One  of  a  pair  of  four-light  candelabra, 
1875.  $1,650.,  the  pair. 
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ft  tell  you  who  banks  at  Morgan 
But  we  can  tell  you  why. 


People  with  sizable  in- 
come and  assets — and 
the  financial  needs  that 
go  with  them — bank 
at  Morgan  for  a  very 
good  reason.  The  added 
value  our  service  offers. 

This  extra  ingredi- 
ent takes  many  forms. 
Today  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  help 
our  bankers  give  you 
in  selecting  the  invest- 
ment alternatives  that 
best  suit  your  needs. 
At  Morgan  these  range 
from  overnight  instru- 
ments to  securities  that 
include  governments, 
tax-exempts,  and  other 
money-market  investments.  And 
if  you,  or  your  company  or  part- 
nership, have  a  substantial  port- 
folio, we  will  be  glad  to  introduce 
you  to  Morgan's  specialists  in 
investment  management  and  trust 
administration. 

Fewer  clients,  more  service 
How  we  deliver  our  services  is 
equally  important  to  our  clients. 
Because  Morgan  concentrates  on 
serving  relatively  few  clients  from 
a  handful  of  fully-staffed  offices, 


we  can  maintain  the  high  quality 
our  customers  demand.  Highly 
personal,  professional  attention. 
Quick  response.  Complete  confi- 
dentiality. And  continuity,  because 
we  assign  a  group  of  bankers  to 
your  account,  not  just  one.  Many 
of  our  clients  rely  almost  entirely 
on  the  telephone  rather  than  fre- 
quent visits.  But  when  you  do 
need  to  see  us  someone  who  knows 
your  account  is  always  available. 
With  our  World  Check®  Card 


you  have  an  introduc- 
tion and  sources  of 
funds  at  major  banks  in 
most  countries. 
Preferred  Credit  Line 
For  clients  who  use  our 
custody  services,  we 
provide  safekeeping  of 
securities  and  collection 
of  interest  and  divi- 
dends for  credit  to  the 
account.  We  also  keep 
watch  over  bond  matur- 
ities, redemption  calls, 
and  tender  offers. 

And  now  we  offer 
our  custody  and  invest- 
ment management 
clients  a  new  Preferred 
Credit  Line  at  very 
attractive  rates.  Under  this  plan 
you  can  borrow  against  your 
securities  whenever  you  want  for 
whatever  purpose  you  w  ish. 

Full  details  available 
For  more  information  about  all 
these  services,  talk  to  a  Morgan 
banker  at  any  ot  our  offices:  2 3 
Wall  Street,  522  Fifth  Avenue  at 
44th  Street,  616  Madison  Avenue 
at  58th  Street,  40  Rockefeller  Plaza. 
Or  call  Frederick  W.  Rosenbauer  Jr., 
Vice  President,  at  (212)  483-2230. 


Member  FDIC 


The  Morgan  Bank 


THE  PRESIDENT  S  PROPOSAL  TO  SOMEONE  WITH 
AN  UNQUENCHABLE  LOVE  FOR  WATERFORD®  CRYSTAL 
AND  AT  LEAST  A  MILLION  DOLLARS  TO  SPEND. 
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s  the  legend  of  Waterford 
grows,  so  does  the  desire 
to  possess  it.  To  someone 
whose  desire  is  boundless,  we  put 
forth  this  proposal: 

You  can  become  part  of  the 
legend.  Your  home  can  become  a 
veritable  museum  of  one-of-a-kind 
pieces.  You  can  participate  in 
designing  objets  dart  that  will  be 
registered  in  your  name;  that  will 
be  your  design  alone,  and  forever 
vours. 

e  propose  to  escort 
'ou,  your  architect,  your 
interior  designer,  and 
your  entourage  of  advisors  to  the 
ancient  Irish  city  of  Waterford. 
There,  where  the  legend  began, 
where  it  endures,  you  will  join 
with  the  artists  at  Waterford  to  add 
your  own  personal  story  to  it. 

What  together  we  design  for 
your  home  will  be  art  to  live  with, 
art  to  evoke  an  environment  with- 
out parallel.  Chandeliers,  lamps, 
stemware,  bowls,  vases,  decanters, 
commemorative  pieces  delinea- 
ting events  in  your  family  history 
. . .  there  is  no  boundary  to  all  the 
possibilities. 

f  this  is  a  proposal  you  seriously 
entertain,  we  suspect  that  by 
now  you  will  have  read  the  defin- 
itive book,  "Waterford:  An  Irish 
Art'  In  its  prologue,  it  is  stated: 
"Tracing  the  origins  of  Waterford 
crystal,  one  promptly  discovers 
that  its  history  is  rife  with 
moments  of  glory." 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for 
you  to  share  in  it,  to  add  your  own 
page  to  the  legend  of  Waterford. 

Of  course,  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  spend  a  minimum  of  one 
million  dollars,  but  it  is  an  invest- 
ment that  defies  simple  arithmetic. 

Communicate  with 
John  W  Miller 
President 

Waterford  Crystal,  Inc. 
225  fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10010 
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A  Connoisseur  Examining  a 
Cooper,  by  James  Gillray 

46    The  Making  of 
La  Grenouille 

How  the  great  New  York 
restaurant  really  began — on  a 
dream  and  a  prayer. 
By  A.  E.  Hotchner 


63    An  Honest  Appraisal 

In  a  profession  known  for  its 
dubious  ethics,  the  appraiser 
Robert  C.  Graham  remains  a 
champion  of  morality. 
By  Anthony  Brandt 

68    With  Malice 
Aforethought 

No  one  was  safe  from  the 
pens  of  the  supreme 
caricaturists  of  eighteenth- 
century  England. 
By  Christopher  Hibbert 

76    Improving  on  Nature 

Jack  Nicklaus,  renowned  as 
an  awesome  golfer,  has  now 
turned  his  hand  to  creating 
awesome  golf  courses. 
By  Mike  Bryan 


94    Moments  of  Wonder 

The  subtle  French 
photographer  Robert 
Doisneau  waits  patiently  for 
his  subject  and — click — 
marvelously  combines  a  love 
of  humanity  and  a  sense  of 
irony. 

By  H.  H.  Phillips 

100    Dream  Bungalow 

By  any  architectural 

standard,  the  airy,  wooden 

Gamble  House  in  Pasadena, 

California,  must  qualify  as  a 

masterwork. 

By  Joe  Morgenstern 


52    The  Peerless  Verdura 

Fulco  di  Verdura  may  be 
the  most  influential  of 
twentieth-century  jewelry 
designers,  though  his  name  is 
little  known. 
By  Neil  Letson 


84    Forbidden  Treasures 

From  1933  to  1949,  scholars 
carried  China's  national  art 
treasures  from  one  sanctuary 
to  another.  Now  the  best 
works  are  in  Taiwan.  Were 
they  saved  or  stolen? 
By  Gitta  Sereny 
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11    Connoisseur's  World 

Musings  on  connoisseurship; 
a  state  law  to  ease  estate 
taxes  on  art;  a  snob's 
guidebook;  the  fate  of  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry;  painters  as 
photographers;  the  nice  little 
wines  of  Chinon;  plus  listings 
of  the  most  notable  new 
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32  Focus 

When  in  London,  take  the 
trouble  to  discover  the 
Frederick  John  Horniman 
Museum,  the  place 
where  a  major  collection, 
founded  in  the  1830s  by  a 
tea  merchant,  ranges  gleefully 
from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous. 


108    Investor's  File 

Dutch  marine  paintings  of 
the  seventeenth  century  are 
usually  of  superb  quality  but 
just  enough  out  of  fashion  to 
be  significantly  under  priced. 

116  Review 

What  is  the  best  science- 
fiction  novel.'  Hint:  The 


author  is  not  Arthur  G. 
Clarke,  Isaac  Asimov,  or 
Robert  A.  Heinlein. 

118  Postscript 

Contemporary  canvases  do 
not  have  to  be  aggressively 
painted  and  promoted:  there 
is  room,  too,  for  the  quiet, 
poetic  statement. 
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Extravagance 
is  its  own  reward 


Rubies,  diamonds  and  18K  gold  ring  and  drop  earrings.  (Actual  size)* 


BORIS 


sire 


leBEAU 


721  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10021  (212)  PL2-4186 
Worth  Avenue  Esplanade,  150  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480  (305)  655-3702 


Enamelled  Sterling  and  Gold  Art 
Not  Seen  Since  The  Courts  of  Kings 
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Handmade. 
Featuring  delicate 
enamelling .  .  . 
and  a  blanket 
of  gold. 

At  fine  galleries 
and  jewellers 
worldwide. 


by  James  Lee 

Enquiries  Welcomed 
1  (800)  828-8888 

In  California 
Call  Collect 
(714)  560-8598 
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All  you  need  is  one  beautiful  drop 

to  know  why  Estee  Lauder  was  keeping 

Private  Collection  Perfume  for  herself 

ESTEE  LAUDER 


A  TOUCH  OF  BLASS. 


His  fashion  shows.  In  the  1983  Mark  VI,  Bill  Blass  edition. 
A  marvelous  expression  of  the  Lincoln  commitment  to  originality. 

The  Lincoln  commitment  to  quality  is  evidenced 
by  this  singular  fact:  We  offer  the  highest  quality 

luxury  cars  built  in  America. 

But  we  go  even  beyond,  with  a  program  solely  dedicated  to 
owner  satisfaction.  A  promise  of  preferential  treatment. 
And  a  guarantee  that  your  opinions  will  be  heard. 

Mark  VI  for  1983.  With  the  Blass  treatment.  And  the  Lincoln  treatment. 

Yours  when  you  buy  or  lease. 

Lincoln.  The  Leader. 


1983  MARK  VI 


LINCOLN -MERCURY  DIVISION 


Get  it  together-buckle  up, 


Believe  in  magic. 


Magie  noii 

PARFUMS 

LANCOM 

PARIS 
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MY  EYE 


By  Thomas  Hoving 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 

The  magazine  you  are  holding  is  volume 
213,  number  853,  and  it  is  a  historic  one 
for  Connoisseur,  being  the  beginning  of 
our  eighty-third  year  of  unbroken  publi- 
cation and  the  start  of  our  second  year  in 
the  United  States. 

A  year  ago  we  at  Connoisseur  promised 
to  deliver  to  you  articles  on  personalities, 
events,  and  things  of  the  highest  quality, 
not  only  in  our  traditional  areas  of  art  and 
antiques  but  throughout  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  what  constitutes  the  finest  on 
earth.  As  you  review  the  past  twelve  is- 
sues of  Connoisseur,  we  hope  you  agree  we 
have  delivered  the  goods. 

I  am  delighted  to  say  that  the  future 
looks  even  more  exciting.  We  have  as- 
sembled a  fascinating  series  of  stories  of 
the  kind  that  only  Connoisseur  could  have 
conceived,  stories  about  people  of  out- 
standing talent,  unforgettable  experi- 
ences, noble  foods  and  extraordinary 
wines,  great  institutions,  and  legendary 
works  of  art  and  edifices — behind-the- 
scenes,  inside  stories  about  the  universe 
of  the  best. 

Nothing  that  is  truly  wonderful  will 
escape  our  view. 

If  there's  a  difference  in  forthcoming 
issues  of  Connoisseur,  it  will  be  that  we 
will  be  more  outspoken.  We  know  that 
quality  endures  better  than  anything  else 


and  that  there's  a  growing  number  of  dis- 
criminating people  looking  for  it. 

Connoisseurs  are  people  who  want  to 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  civ- 
ilization. Everybody  wants  to  reach  for 
something  better,  but  few  make  the  effort 
to  know  why  it  is  good  and  distinguished. 
The  best  in  life  can  come  only  from  judg- 
ment, joyful  judgment. 

THE  JOY  OF 
CONNOISSEURSHIP 

To  be  a  modern  connoisseur,  you  needn't 
be  a  member  of  a  royal  family,  sport  a 
powdered  wig,  or  have  a  pair  of  squinting 
little  eyes  and  puffy  red  cheeks,  like  poor 
George  III  in  Gillray's  wickedly  effective 
caricature  on  the  cover.  What  do  you  need 
in  today's  hurly-burly,  high-pressure  world  ? 

You  need  to  complicate  things  rather 
than  simplify  them.  Be  willing  to  study 
things  in  their  original,  complicated  form 
first,  enjoying  the  complexities,  the  sub\ 
tie  interplays.  Then  go  to  the  basics.  OneM 
of  the  most  insidious  aspects  of  the  mod- 
ern age  is  that  virtually  everything  comes] 
to  you  predigested,  preanalyzed,  oversim 
plified,  and,  of  course,  half-dead. 

You  must  become  the  president  of  your 
own  "Emperor's  Clothes  Society."  This 
outlook  is  particularly  indispensable  if  you 
want  to  become  involved  with  today's  art. 
Much  of  what  is  being  palmed  off  in  mod- 
ern painting  and  sculpture  as  vibrant  and 
imaginative  just  isn't.  Take  the  current 


rage  for  the  "neoexpressionists."  Though 
they  have  received  more  than  their  share 
of  ballyhoo,  they  do  not  stand  the  test  of 
comparison  to,  say,  Edvard  Munch  or 
Modersohn-Becker,  much  less  van  Gogh. 

If  scholarship  and  skepticism  are  valu- 
able ingredients  of  modern  connoisseur- 
ship,  they  are  elements  that  can  be  learned. 
Even  more  important  is  an  ingredient  that 
must  come  from  deep  within — passion. 
One  has  to^caje_jn_order  to  be  a  connois- 
seur— and  that  takescourage.  Vou  must 
have  the  guts  to  stand  up  and  shout  for 
what  you  believe  is  good,  what  pleases  you. 

You  need  to  cultivate  a  wide-reaching 
appreciation.  The  most  accomplished 
connoisseurs  in  history — the  duke  ot  Berry, 
Auguste  Mariette,  Ambroise  Vollard, 
Robert  Lehman,  Norton  Simon,  Daniel 
Wildenstein,  to  name  but  a  few — are  ec- 
lectics, reveling  in  an  almost  bewildering 
variety  of  fields  and  interests. 

You  must  be  able  to  champion  good  taste 
and  beauty,  virtues  that  are  still  valid. 
But  it  is  important  to  be  wary  ot  too  much 
good  taste.  All  too  quickly  it  can  become 
isugar-coated  fluff.  I  don't  recall  much 
f'taste"  in  the  Sistine  ceiling 

We  all  would  agree  that  most  of  what 
is  considered  chic,  fashionable,  and  "in" 
isn't  much  good  at  all.  But  to  confound 
us,  a  handful  ot  items  that  seem  to  be 
merely  ephemeral  and  fashionable  turn  out 
to  be  superior  and  enduring.  The  special 
tun  of  the  game  of  connoisseurship  is  to 
take  the  risk  and  bet  on  what  you  think 
will  be  both  timely  and  timeless. 
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THROUGH 

STAINED-GLASS 

WINDOWS 

Lowell  Nesbitt  became  famous  for  mak- 
ing slightly  erotic  flower  paintings  that 
can  be  seen  in  nearly  a  hundred  museums 
and  public  collections  throughout  the 
country.  He  is  less  well  known  for  his 
land-capes,  though  they  are  proficient 
enough  to  be  given  a  show  at  the  Andrew 
Crispo  Gallery,  in  New  York.  He  has  a 
third  string  to  his  bow:  the  interior  of  his 
city  home  and  the  landscaping  of  his 
country  house  testify  to  his  obsessive  need 
to  reorder  and  expand  on  nature  itself. 
And  there's  more.  Lately  his  passions  have 
driven  him  back  to  his  artistic  roots.  When 
he  started  out,  thirty  years  ago,  at  age 
twenty,  he  worked  with  stained  glass.  Now 
he  has  returned  to  revitalize  the  medium. 

When  a  man  like  Lowell  Nesbitt  sud- 
denly finds  his  house  on  West  Twelfth 
St  reet  in  New  York  surrounded  by  con- 
dominiums, he  doesn't  dash  out  to  buy 
curtains.  "I  decided  to  preserve  my  pri- 
vate life  with  stained-glass  windows.  I  hired 
Steve  Cossimano  and  Mark  Bailey  to  help 
me,  and  in  two  seasons  created  sixteen 
windows,  each  eight  by  four  feet.  I  felt  my 
reentry  to  stained  glass  should  be  through 
the  portal  most  comfortable  to  me,  the 
flower."  Hence,  the  first  group  of  eight 


In  the  brilliant  privacy  of  Nesbitt's  home. 

windows  for  the  second  story,  each  with 
a  different  flower  composition  in  colors 
ranging  from  monochrome  to  kaleido- 
scope. On  the  third  floor  he  branched  out 
with  an  array  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  "I 
think  I'm  the  first  person  to  do  a  stained- 
glass  sliced  cucumber;  the  floating  lima 
beans  aren't  commonly  seen  either." 

Glasswork  heightens  Nesbitt's  already 
existing  fascination  with  materials.  "It's 
like  working  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and 
emeralds.  I  scoured  through  three  or  four 
floors  of  glass,  holding  each  piece  up  to 
the  light  and  selecting  those  with  unique 
flaws,  bubbles,  subtle  shadings.  I  literally 
lust  after  a  color  I  want." 

Eager  to  flaunt  what  he  calls  his  "gift 
to  the  city,"  Nesbitt  lights  up  the  whole 
facade  every  night.  "Artists  work  either 
intimately  or  monumentally.  I  work  mon- 
umentally. It's  wonderful  to  open  the  door 
at  night  and  see  people  gaping  upward. 
Once  I  saw  a  woman  hitting  her  compan- 
ion with  her  purse,  saying,  'Grace,  do  you 
believe,  do  you  believe?'  It's  wonderful 
when  things  like  that  happen." 

What  next?  "I'd  love  to  try  stained-glass 
landscapes.  I've  only  scratched  the  me- 
dium's surface.  I'd  do  sneakers  if  someone 
wanted  them.  Anyone  who'd  do  stained- 
glass  scallions  wouldn't  hesitate  to  do 
stained-glass  sneakers."  — Joyce  Pcndola 


ROLL  OVER,  CARDIN 

On  March  19,  when  Jean-Paul  Gaultier's 
mannequins  parade  through  the  august 
courtyard  of  the  Louvre,  the  enfant  ter- 
rible ot  French  fashion  will  have  some  new 
jolts  in  store  for  the  ready-to-wear  estab- 
lishment. Gaultier,  who  started  as  an  as- 
sistant to  Pierre  Cardin  on  his  eighteenth 
birthday,  in  1970,  burst  on  the  scene  with 
his  own  gnffe  a  mere  nine  years  later,  of- 
fering a  punky  summer  collection  on  the 
theme  of  Grease.  He  quickly  followed  up 
with  "James  Bond"  (winter  1979),  "High 
Tech"  (1980),  "Neo-Classic"  (1981),  and 
"Anarchy"  (1982).  His  models  may  be 
friends  or  picked  off  the  street — as  long 
as  they  have  le  look-  In  his  last  show,  a 
chubby,  chain-smoking  blonde  paraded 
alongside  a  character  who  might  have 
stepped  out  of  Rainer  Werner  Fassbinder's 
last  film. 

Gaultier,  who  has  just  turned  thirty, 
has  "arrived" — all  the  way  to  Japan,  where 
his  kinky  off-the-shoulder  decolletes  are 
mass-produced.  In  Paris,  the  monied  young 


Gaultier  made  the  Eiffel  Tower  into  a  heel 
and  boasts  of  his  "badly  dressed"  models. 
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set  like  to  rebel  in  his  "badly  dressed"  look. 
Success  has  not  taken  the  edge  off  his  im- 
pudence. Gaultier's  eyes  seek  mischief. 

"I'm  moved  by  the  Dadaist  spirit.  The 
Dadaists  had  the  right  idea:  turn  things 
inside  out.  I  always  give  a  nod  to  the  past, 
to  nostalgia,  but  I  do  something  new." 
Nothing  is  sacred:  Gaultier  puts  taffeta  on 
a  flannel  dress  and  adds  organdy  sleeves 
to  a  sweatshirt.  "It's  because  I  want  to 
take  away  the  solemn  approach  and  twist 
clothes  into  modern  shapes. " 

This  year's  Gaultier  at  the  Louvre  will 
be  Dada  a  go-go,  with  a  nod  to  the  forties 
and  their  sultry  movie  stars.  But  Gaul- 
tier will  add  his  twist.  "The  rules  of  se- 
duction are  not  what  they  were,"  he  says. 
"Today,  women  don't  seduce  by  design  or 
from  duty;  it's  all  a  game." — Joan  Dupont 

A  TRAVEL  BIBLE 
FOR  SNOBS 

Recently  we  were  lent  a  copy  of  the  cur- 
rent IN  World  Guide,  by  Peter  Finkbeiner- 
Zellman,  a  travel  guide  billed  as  "the  mil- 
lionaire's Michelin"  and  priced  at  $125. 
It  is  a  little  black  book  with  the  size  and 
feel  of  a  missal,  sporting  a  fine  leather 
cover  tipped  with  sterling-silver  corners 
and  about  1,000  Bible-paper  pages 


equipped  with  two — not  one — place- 
marker  ribbons.  Distributed  by  Sofaco,  it 
claims  to  list  the  most  elite  hotels,  restau- 
rants, shops,  and  pleasure  spots  in  the 
world,  all  garnished  with  exclusive  in- 
sights by  the  author. 

We  have  never  heard  of  Mr.  Finkbein- 
er-Zellman,  but  our  automatic  reaction  to 
the  book,  without  reading  a  single  entry, 
was  pure  amusement.  To  gain  admittance 
to  the  highest  social  circles,  you  need  much 
more  than  money  and  a  commercial 
guidebook  as  credentials.  It  is  probably 
easier  for  a  camel  to  enter  heaven  than 
for  a  parvenu  to  join  le  tout  Paris. 

We  sampled  the  text  and  immediately 
discovered  inaccuracies  that  could  have 
been  avoided  simply  by  a  look  at  a  map. 
The  entry  was  for  Barcelona.  The  places 
listed  are  indeed  very  expensive  and  oc- 
casionally have  the  fortune  to  entertain 
the  aristocracy.  But  many  of  the  addresses 
are  incorrect,  giving  Franco-era  street 
names  that  were  changed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  generalissimo's  death,  more 
than  seven  years  ago.  Some  of  the  younger 
taxi  drivers  in  Barcelona  have  already  be- 
gun to  forget  the  old  names.  You  can  ob- 
tain a  list  of  the  same  places — with  cor- 
rect addresses — at  the  national  tourist 
office,  free  of  charge. 


Such  a  book  is  entitled  to  only  one  test. 
In  any  case,  who  needs  it?  The  author 
himself  answers  that  question  in  the  very 
first  sentence  of  his  introduction:  "For 
everV  traveler  who  has  any  taste  of  his 
own,  the  only  useful  guidebook  will  be 
the  one  which  he  himself  has  written.  All 
others  are  an  exasperation."  Amen. 


^■■LONDON  DIGITAL  RECORDING  ■■■ 

Leosjanadek 

Sinfoniettalaras  Bulba 

The  Vienna  Philharmonic 
Sir  Charles  Mackerras 
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THREE  MUSICAL 
BEAUTIES 

When  Connoisseur  asked  me  to  pick  three 
standouts  from  the  plethora  of  recent 
classical  recordings,  it  was  rather  like  being 
asked  to  pick  the  three  most  beautiful 
women  in  America.  For  one  thing,  you 
can  choose  only  from  those  you  know, 
and  besides,  in  the  absence  of  rigid  cri- 


teria, the  favorites  are  winnowed  by  per- 
sonal predilection.  With  this  justifica- 
tion— or  at  least  excuse — let  me  just  tell 
you  about  the  three  records  being  played 
the  most  at  my  house,  with  no  sign  yet  of 
anyone's  growing  weary  of  the  music. 

Among  large-scale  orchestral  works,  I 
am  totally  captivated  by  Janacek's  Sinfon- 
ietta,  played  on  London  Records  (LDR 
71021)  by  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  un- 
der the  baton  of  Sir  Charles  Mackerras. 
Leos  Janacek,  who  died  in  1928,  spent 
most  of  his  life  rather  obscurely  as  an  or- 
ganist in  the  ancient  and  darkly  Gothic 
Moravian  city  of  Brno  and  has  only  lately 
achieved  a  measure  of  international  re- 
nown. Nearing  the  age  of  seventy,  Jana- 
cek fell  in  love  with  a  lady  thirty-eight 
years  younger.  At  the  same  time,  he  be- 
came passionately  enamored  of  the  new 
country  of  Czechoslovakia,  which  had  split 
off  from  the  Austrian  empire  after  World 
War  I  and — for  all  too  brief  a  span — 
promised  freedom.  These  dual  affec- 
tions— personal  and  patriotic — so  invig- 
orated the  old  man  that  in  a  matchless  act 
of  self-rejuvenation  he  totally  altered  his 
style  and  wrote  his  ebullient  and  daringly 


modern  Sinfonietta.  From  the  splendid 
opening  fanfare,  shouted  by  twenty-seven 
trumpets,  the  music  blazes  as  a  savage  af- 
firmation of  an  old  man's  rekindled  love 
of  life,  the  musical  testament  of  one  who 
would  "not  go  gently  into  that  good  night." 
With  its  rich  palette  of  orchestral  color 
and  rhythmic  surprises,  this  work  of  Jana- 
cek's last  year  is  a  cry  of  joy  at  the  wonder 
of  existence.  Sir  Charles,  an  Australian 
conductor  noted  for  his  flair  for  Slavic 
music,  gets  right  into  the  composer's  ju- 
bilant spirit,  the  orchestra  plays  as  if  the 
members'  lives  depended  on  it,  and  Lon- 
don's engineers  serve  up  the  sonic  feast 
with  technical  eclat. 

Totally  different,  in  their  autumnal 
mood,  are  the  two  violin  sonatas  by 
Brahms  (nos.  1  and  3)  recorded  on  RCA 
ARC1-4419  by  Dylana  Jenson — a  fine 
young  fiddler  barely  turned  twenty — with 
Samuel  Sanders  at  the  piano.  Theirs  is 
not  the  kind  of  extroverted  music  making 
that  you  often  encounter  in  concert.  There 
is  no  strutting  bravura,  no  showing  off. 
This  interpretation  is  exquisitely  scaled 
down  to  suit  a  living-room  setting,  and 
an  aura  of  lyric  intimacy  pervades  the 
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vhole  performance.  With  its  seamless  flow 
)f  long-lined  melody,  the  music  counts 
mong  the  perpetual  glories  of  the  cham- 
ber repertoire,  the  performers  find  just 
he  proper  mix  of  meditative  sweetness 
ind  classical  restraint,  and  the  recording 
:aptures  every  sonic  nuance. 

You  may  have  to  scout  for  a  shop  stock- 
ng  imported  records  to  find  Vienne- 
~)anses,  1850,  on  a  French  Harmonia 
vlundi  disk  (HM  1013),  but  your  search 


will  be  rewarded  by  a  delightful  sampling 
of  Viennese  pop  music  of  the  last  century. 
Pop  music  might  be  the  wrong  term,  for 
these  delicate,  lilting  miniatures  belong 
to  an  era  when  the  barriers  between  se- 
rious and  popular  music  had  not  yet  been 
firmly  drawn.  There  was  no  "music  busi- 
ness" in  the  modern  sense,  and  commer- 
cial pressures  had  not  yet  debased  and  po- 
larized public  taste.  Music  was  still  all  of 
a  piece:  in  its  lighter  forms  a  needed  re- 


freshment; in  more  demanding  composi- 
tions, an  exercise  of  the  spirit  in  search 
of  illumination.  Here  is  music  to  be  played 
in  taverns,  yet  the  composers  include  the 
immortal  names  of  Strauss  and  Lanner, 
along  with  lesser  contemporaries.  The 
whole  tuneful  and  frothy  confection  is 
played  here  with  distinctive  homegrown 
subtlety  of  phrasing,  and  the  recorded 
sound — sweet,  warm,  and  ample — is  right 
out  of  this  nasty  world.      — Hans  Faniel 
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MEET  ME  IN 
CHINON 


luvez  toujours,  meurez  jamais — "Keep 
Irinking  and  you'll  never  die" — is  the 
iniversal  remedy  prescribed  by  the  great 
tench  satirist  Rabelais,  who  was  born  near 
Chinon,  in  the  Loire  Valley,  almost  five 
enturies  ago.  Nowadays  this  pearl  of  ad- 
ice  serves  Chinon  as  the  slogan  of  its 
/early  wine  fair,  which  gathers  for  a  few 
glorious  days  every  March  in  the  sand- 
tone  caverns  beneath  the  old  chateau. 

The  fair  is  one  of  the  finer  country  fes- 
ivals  in  France,  as  much  because  of  Chi- 
lon's  legendary  ghosts  as  for  the  candle- 
it  abundance  of  excellent  "little  wines." 
This  medieval  fortress  town  on  the  banks 
)f  the  Vienne  was  Henry  the  Lion's  fa- 
'orite  bastion  in  his  French  dominions, 
ind  Richard  the  Lionheart  supposedly  was 
ailed  near  a  pristine  Gothic  building  that 
tands  close  to  the  cavern's  entrance.  It 
vas  an  ominous  killing.  A  couple  of  cen- 
uries  later,  purportedly  in  the  same 
xiilding,  Joan  of  Arc  roused  the  demor- 
ilized  dauphin  to  break  the  English  power 
n  France. 

The  wine  fair,  with  nearly  two  hundred 
tooths,  adds  a  heady  dimension  to  these 
medieval  haunts.  In  good  years,  like  the 
ecent  1981,  the  reds  of  Chinon  and 
leighboring  Bourgeuil  are  rated  compa- 


rable to  the  great  Burgundies  and  Bor- 
deaux. Produced  exclusively  from  the  Ca- 
bernet Franc  grape,  like  most  Bordeaux, 
they  are  typically  sturdy  but  smooth  wines 
of  deep  ruby  color  and  often  possess  feath- 
ery undertones  of  raspberry  or  cassis. 
Among  the  first-rate  labels:  Domaine 
Versailles  (near  Chinon,  despite  the 
name),  Rene  Couly,  Chateau  Ligre,  Clos 
de  l'Echo.  At  last  year's  fair,  when  the  '81s 
were  first  brought  out,  the  vintners  were 
euphoric.  "We  can  lay  down  the  reds  and 
hope  to  be  around  to  drink  them  in  the 
year  2000,"  exulted  Louis  Farou,  the  wine- 
growers' president.  If  the  rest  of  the  French 
harvest  is  any  indication,  this  year's  fair 
(March  12-13)  may  well  offer  the  best 
vintage  in  decades.  If  you  can't  make  it 
to  Chinon  itself  to  stock  up  for  the  year 
2000,  you  can  obtain  some  of  the  region's 
better  wines  through  a  few  select  Amer- 
ican importers. 

SEASON  FOR  FABRICS 

The  commercial  syndrome  that  fooled  a 
whole  culture  into  equating  polyester  and 
other  synthetics  with  the  real  thing — silk, 
linen,  cotton — seems  finally  to  have  been 
exposed  by  the  Emperor's  Clothes  Soci- 
ety, at  least  at  the  market's  upper  end. 
When  we  visited  two  of  the  country's  pre- 
mier fabric  merchants,  Clarence  House 


and  Pratesi,  in  New  York,  we  found  them 
happy  and  thriving,  despite  the  times. 

The  owner  of  Clarence  House,  Robin 
Roberts,  showed  us  his  new  line  for  spring: 
a  grand  selection  of  silk,  cotton,  and  linen 
moires,  in  a  range  of  fifteen  colors,  and  a 
line  of  silks  designed  in  collaboration  with 
Valentino  Piu.  The  silks  have  been  sim- 
plified to  elegance  itself — gone  are  the 
gold  lame  stripes  of  previous  seasons. 
"Americans  are  into  heirloom  quality;  they 

Clarence  House's  silk-screen-printed  Bra- 
ganza  line,  in  glazed  cotton  chintz. 
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are  very  conservative,"  Mr.  Roberts  re- 
marked. The  piece  de  resistance  is  a  re- 
creation of  the  silk  wall  hanging  in  the 
queen's  bedroom  at  Versailles.  Woven  by 
the  same  Lyons  factory  that  manufac- 
tured the  original  two  centuries  ago,  it 
cost  $1,840  a  yard  for  the  weaving  alone 
and  must  be  ordered  especially — "only  for 
the  client  who  is  prepared  to  wait  a  year 
and  to  give  us  a  blank  check." 

At  Pratesi  we  encountered  a  similar 
mood.  This  year  the  firm's  bed  linens  have 


returned  to  utterly  classic  designs:  mostly 
white,  but  with  detailing  in  pastel  peaches, 
turquoise,  and  other  subdued  colors.  Pi- 
que-weave cottons  are  back  for  the  first 
time  in  thirty  years.  Ranging  from  $1,000 
for  a  pair  of  cotton  sheets  to  $3,000  for 
silk,  Pratesi's  bed  dressings  are  neverthe- 
less attracting  a  burgeoning  clientele.  (The 
handwoven  linens,  alas,  are  no  longer 
available  at  any  price.)  Pratesi's  fabrics, 
once  slept  on,  make  it  hard  to  dream  on 
anything  else.        — Michael  F.  Robinson 


UPDATE:  THE 

BAYEUX  TAPESTRY 
STILL  SMELLS 

With  a  string  of  successful  terms  to  his 
credit,  the  mayor  of  Bayeux  has  little  rea- 
son to  expect  defeat  in  the  upcoming  mu- 
nicipal elections,  later  this  month.  But 
Jean  Lecarpentier  would  sorely  like  to  have 
his  political  trump  card — a  new  display 
of  the  famous  Bayeux  tapestry — firmly  on 
the  table  by  election  day.  As  reported  in 
Connoisseur  last  May,  the  nine-hundred- 
year-old  treasure,  which  depicts  the  Bat- 
tle of  Hastings  in  an  exquisite  embroi- 
dered narrative,  has  caused  a  growing 
scandal.  The  mayor  had  made  it  the  cen- 
tral attraction  of  Bayeux,  increasing  the 
town's  tourist  trade  almost  tenfold  in  as 
many  years.  When  he  built  a  new,  im- 
proved museum  for  the  tapestry  and  the 
tapestry  was  uncovered  for  examination 
before  its  removal  to  the  new  site,  a  group 
of  the  world's  foremost  textile  experts  were 
dismayed  to  discover  that  it  smelled 
strongly  of  vinegar,  a  sure  sign  of  deteri- 
oration. Naturally,  they  recommended  that 
a  careful  analysis  be  carried  out.  Alain 
Gruber,  the  renowned  specialist  of  the 


Abegg  Foundation,  in  Switzerland,  of- 
fered to  bring  in  the  foundation's  team  of 
conservationists  free  of  charge. 

The  Monuments  Historiques,  the 
French  government  agency  responsible  for 
national  art  treasures,  spurned  Gruber's 
offer  and  brought  in  a  team  of  their  own. 
Six  French  experts  carried  out  a  ten-week 
study  of  the  priceless  cloth,  "going  over 
the  tapestry  millimeter  by  millimeter,"  as 
one  of  them  puts  it.  "We  found  very  little 
evidence  of  fungi  or  parasites.  The  initial 
conclusion  is  that  the  tapestry  is  perfectly 
healthy."  The  final  conclusion  was  still 
forthcoming  at  press  time,  but  Bayeux  of- 
ficials foresaw  opening  the  new  site  on 
schedule. 

Unfortunately,  their  findings  seem  sus- 
pect. Gruber  says  that  "the  French  experts 
are  not  experts  at  all:  a  couple  of  them 
once  applied  for  starting  positions  at  the 
Abegg  Foundation  and  weren't  qualified 
even  as  apprentices. 

"The  matter  is  simply  one  of  politics. 
The  French  do  not  want  to  involve  for- 
eigners, even  though  they  have  no  qual- 
ified experts  of  their  own.  And  the  mayor 
wants  the  new  museum  opened  before 
election  day,  for  obvious  reasons."  The 
whole  affair  smells  a  lot  worse  than 
vinegar.  — Paul  Chutkow 


BETTING  ON  MULLER 

The  City  Center  in  New  York  has  been  a 
ballet  and  modern-dance  showcase  for 
decades,  but  this  season,  for  the  first  time, 
the  center  has  organized  its  own  subscrip- 
tion series,  with  performances  by  five 
troupes.  Four  of  them  are  established  groups 
well  known  to  dance  audiences.  The  se- 
ries opened  in  October  with  the  Nikolais 
Dance  Theatre  in  a  program  that  offered 
solid  dancing  in  addition  to  Nikolais's  usual 
ingenious  costuming  and  tricks.  In  Jan- 
uary and  February,  the  impeccable  Dance 
Theatre  of  Harlem  had  a  reliably  polished 
and  elegant  run.  At  the  end  of  this  month, 
Merce  Cunningham  will  bring  his  stringy 
intellectuals  to  the  City  Center  stage;  and 


Dazzling  acrobatics  are  Muller's  forte. 

in  May,  Les  Grands  Ballets  Canadiens,  a 
superb  classical  company,  will  round  off 
the  festival. 

The  fifth  member  of  the  series,  ap- 
pearing in  the  first  week  of  March,  is  Jen- 
nifer Muller  and  the  Works,  a  small  mod- 
ern-dance group  that  last  performed  in 
New  York  three  and  a  half  years  ago.  Muller 
has  taken  her  company  meanwhile  to 
France,  Italy,  Canada,  Israel,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  a  dozen  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Her  reappearance  at  the 
City  Center  will  inevitably  be  taken  as  a 
test:  have  time  and  travel  deepened  the 
choreographic  style  of  the  young  and  ex- 
uberant all- American  expressionist? 

For  the  City  Center  run,  Muller  will 
forgo  "Tub,"  an  early  work  that  requires 
three  women  and  three  men  to  dunk  in 
a  bathtub  and  dance  soaking  wet.  Six 
pieces  will  make  up  her  programs — two 
old  ones,  two  New  York  premieres,  and 
two  brand-new  dances.  "Speeds,"  her  sig- 
nature work,  and  "Lovers,"  danced  to  the 
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We  offer  major  collections  of 
English  formal  and  country  furniture 
Oriental  furniture,  paintings, 
porcelains,  and  accessories 
on  eight  gallery  floors 
comfortably  arranged 
for  your  careful  inspection. 

New  York's  leading  showcase  for 
the  professional  buyer  of  antiques. 


II  1 

URBANITY 
DEFINED 

GRACE,  STYLE  AND  PRIVACY 

IN  THE 

VERY  HEART  OF  MANHATTAN 

Here  is  a  definitive  expression  of  classic  urbanity: 
living  very  well,  living  very  privately, 
while  living  in  the  heart  of  things. 


Proportions,  spaces,  amenities-all  carefully  considered. 
To  echo  the  grace  of  other  eras, 
while  providing 
the  ultimate  in  contemporary  ease  and  security. 


One-,  two-  and  three-bedroom  apartments. 
Many  with  balconies  or  terraces. 
Limit:  thirty-six 
apartments  with  no  more  than  three  per  floor. 


FORTY 


EAST 


SIXTY  FIRST 


PRIVATE  CONDOMINIUM  RESIDENCES 

40  East  61st  Street  (212)308-7444 

Exclusive  Sales  Agents:  Marketing  Directors,  Inc. 
Sales  Information  Center  open  daily  10  AM  to  6  PM,  by  appointment  only.  Closed  Thursdays. 
Model  home  designed  by  Michael  de  Santis. 
The  complete  offering  terms  are  in  an  offering  plan  available  from  the  sponsor. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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piano  music  of  Keith  Jarrett,  are  the  rep- 
ertory works.  The  New  York  premieres 
are  "Terrain,"  first  seen  in  Montreal  in 
1981 ,  and  "Chant, "  a  dark  piece  in  which 
Muller  sings.  The  novelties  are  "Kite"  and 
'Souls,"  for  which  George  Segal  is  mak- 

ng  the  sets — presumably  his  ghostly  fig- 
ures— and  Stan  Getz  is  recording  the  score. 
;  udging  by  titles  alone — from  "Tub"  and 
i'Lovers"  to  "Chant"  and  "Souls" — City 
Center  subscribers  can  look  forward  to  a 
nore  mature  and  sober  Muller  when  the 

urtain  rises.  — Charles  McLaughlin 


CHOICE  AUCTIONS 


^uriouser  and  curiouser,  as  Alice  noted. 
Predicting  the  direction  of  the  auction 
narket  has  begun  to  take  on  something 
;>f  the  oracular  drama  of  predicting  the 
U.S.  Fed  rate,  with  a  similar  track  record, 
"he  most  interesting  part  of  all  this  non- 
ense  is  the  number  of  would-be  Albert 
Vojnilowers  in  the  art  world  who  hold 
he  notion  that  their  own  forecasts  are 
post  likely  to  be  accurate  because  it  is 
hey  who  make  them. 

But  a  market  of  essentially  nonfungible 
roperties  does  not  have  (and  never  will) 
clear  direction,  and  to  acknowledge  this 
[act  is  particularly  useful  because  it  en- 
ures against  disappointment  and  embar- 
assment.  The  only  certainty  in  the  art 
aarket  is  that  excellent  properties  bring 
xcellent  prices  and  the  rest  do  not. 
Christie's  continues  to  enjoy  record  suc- 
esses  by  focusing  only  on  the  top  end  of 
he  market,  but  overall  the  business  re- 
aains  unsettled,  this  season  more  than 
ver.  Auctioneers  are  postponing  the  an- 
nouncement of  sales  to  the  last  minute, 
oping  for  top-notch  consignments  that 
imply  refuse  to  materialize.  Still,  March 
ould  be  an  interesting  month.  There  are 
everal  sales,  notably,  at  Sotheby's,  nine- 
--enth-century  paintings  (London,  March 
5)  and,  at  Christie's,  naval  treasures 
Amsterdam,  March  16),  that  offer  fas- 
inating  properties.  Whether  this  trans- 
lites  into  spectacular  performance  re- 
nins to  be  seen. 

•lonte  Carlo — Sotheby's,  March  6, 
983,  period  decorative  arts.  This  sale 
lb  but  one  highlight  ot  the  week-long 
•  Monte  Carlo  Revives  the  Twenties,"  co- 
Iponsored  by  Sotheby's  and  the  Societe 
,les  Bains  de  Mer.  The  fete  also  includes 
jl  dazzling  program  of  exhibitions,  lec- 
ures,  costumed  dinners  and  soirees,  and 


musicales.  The  auction  offers  first-rate  work 
by  such  major  period  designers  as  Louis 
Marjorelle,  Emil  Jacques  Ruhlman,  and 
Georges  de  Teure  and  an  interesting  if 
gaudy  selection  of  jewelry  and  decora- 
tions. Nothing  will  be  cheap,  but  in  such 
company,  who  would  dare  to  be  ? 

London — Sotheby's,  March  15,  1983, 
"highly  important"  nineteenth-cen- 
tury European  paintings  and  draw- 
ings. The  title  of  this  sale  is  no  exagger- 
ation. Apart  from  works  by  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  William  Henry  Fisk,  and  Jean 
Beraud,  the  offerings  include  Richard 
Dadd's  blockbuster  Contradiction — Ob- 


eron  and  Titania.  Dadd  was  a  troubled 
young  soul  who  killed  his  father,  for  which 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  lite  at  Bedlam. 
There  he  turned  his  bizarre  mind  to 
painting.  Contradiction  is  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  his  mature 
period  and  should  easily  draw  its  esti- 
mated £100,000-£150,000— an  amazing 
increase  over  the  £7,000  it  brought  when 
it  last  changed  hands,  in  1964. 

Amsterdam — Christie's,  March  16, 
1983,  naval  treasures.  This  sale,  how- 
ever remarkable,  will  appeal  only  to  a  se- 
lect audience,  as  even  the  auctioneers  ad- 
mit with  refreshing  candor.  The  selection 
includes  sword  handles,  pistols,  bottles, 
candlesticks,  cooking  utensils,  ships' 
hardware,  gold  and  silver  coins,  jewelry, 
and  even  gold  bars.  All  were  salvaged  from 
famous  wrecks  from  the  West  Indies  traffic, 
such  as  Piet  Heyn's  HoUandia  (downed 
1627),  the  Utrecht  (downed  1648),  the 
Nuestra  Senora  de  Esperanza  (downed 
1627),  and  the  so-called  Stiouiinq  (.  \mn<m 
Wreck  (downed  1690).  A  gold  locket  from 
the  Nuestra  Senora  is  expected  to  bring 
10,000-20,000  guilders. 

New  York — Phillips,  March  24  and  31, 
1983.  Two  offerings  in  the  small-is-beau 
tiful  category.  On  March  24,  a  sale  ot  tine 
silver,  vertu,  and  Russian  works  ot  art, 
with  emphasis  on  English  Regency  and 
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French  Empire  silver  and  a  good  selection 
of  turn-of-the-century  Russian  enamels. 
If  you  are  not  yet  turned  on  to  Regency 
and  Empire  silver,  take  a  good  look  at  most 
Victorian  and  later  silver  and  you  will  be. 
On  March  31,  European  glass  and  ce- 
ramics, which  includes  the  Kreussen 
Apostelkrug,  pictured  on  page  20.  This 
enameled  and  mounted  stoneware  tan- 
kard (ca.  1600)  is  representative  of  the 
best  work  of  these  German  factories,  which 
flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
should  have  no  trouble  reaching  the 
$4,000-$6,000  estimate. 

New  York — Christie's,  March  28, 
1983,  fine  English  silver.  After  the  rec- 
ord-smashing drama  of  the  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan silver  sale  last  October,  anything  would 
seem  anticlimactic,  but  never  underesti- 
mate Anthony  Phillips's  acquisitive  skills. 
The  sale  is  strong  in  early  Georgian  silver, 
which  should  be  grabbed  up  at  every  op- 
portunity. (If  you  need  to  be  convinced 
of  this  point,  check  prices  for  equivalent 
pieces  at  Koopman,  Shrubsole,  Asprey,  or 
Wyler.)  — James  R.  Lyons 

NEAPOLITAN 
GENEROSITY 

Washington — "Painting  in  Naples 
from  Caravaggio  to  Giordano,"  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  until  May  1, 
1983. 

This  is  an  exhibition  in  the  grand  man- 
ner— one  hundred  and  fifty  seventeenth- 
century  paintings  by  Giordano,  Caravag- 
gio, and  other  worthy  company,  many  of 
them  virtually  unknown  to  the  public.  It 
was  surprising  to  learn  that  the  show's 
organizers,  in  Naples  and  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London,  had  put  the  whole 
collection  together  in  less  than  eighteen 
months.  According  to  the  art  historian 
Clovis  Whitfield,  the  academy's  key  ne- 
gotiator in  Naples,  the  original  working 
title  for  the  project  was  "Neapolitan 
Paintings  in  English  Collections,"  but  it 
soon  transpired  that  Caravaggio  was  poorly 
represented  in  Britain.  What  turned  the 
tables,  Whitfield  recalls,  was  "my  bold- 
ness in  requesting  the  loan  of  The  Seven 
Acts  of  Mercy. " 

The  Seven  Acts  had  hung  above  the  main 
altar  in  the  Pio  Monte  della  Misericordia 
ever  since  Caravaggio  painted  it  for  the 
purpose,  in  1607.  An  immense,  allegori- 
cal work,  it  is  considered  one  of  the  mas- 
ter's great  canvases,  but  for  years  it  was 


all  but  inaccessible.  The  church  has  been 
locked  against  thieves  except  during  dawn 
masses  and  other  odd  hours,  and  the 
painting  itself  was  in  bad  condition  and 
badly  lit.  Many  of  Napless  other  great 
masterpieces  have  been  equally  guarded, 
but  after  the  1981  earthquake,  Neapoli- 
tan officials  eagerly  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  restore  both  the  damaged  churches 
and  the  paintings  within.  Whitfield  en- 
countered "an  amazing  willingness  to  loan, 
combined  with  a  sense  of  stricken  Naples 


Caravaggio's  huge  Seven  Acts  of  Mercy, 
conceived  as  a  visual  catechism  of  charity. 

as  a  deserving  cause. "  Apart  from  The  Seven 
Acts  of  Mercy,  he  obtained  The  Martyrdom 
of  Saint  Ursula,  another  rarely  seen  Car- 
avaggio, and  such  of  the  exhibition's  other 
surprises  as  Guarini's  Madonna  of  the  Ro- 
sary  and  The  Liberation  of  Peter. 

Getting  the  one  still  life  in  the  show — 
the  extraordinary  Still  Life  with  a  Dove, 
by  the  Master  of  Palazzo  San  Gervasio — 
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CAROUSEL 


30"  x  40' 


GISSON 


American  Impressionist  Gisson  is  internationally  known  by  collectors  in  Europe  as  well  as  America.  He  is  a 
master  of  the  serene,  as  reflected  in  the  timeless  beauty  found  in  his  quiet  riversides,  tranquil  beaches  and 
parks,  city  ambience,  and  subtly  lit  florals.  A  new  collection  of  his  latest  work  is  on  view  at  Gallery  Americana  in 
Carmel-By-The-Sea. 

Now  in  the  fourteenth  year  under  its  founding  management,  Gallery  Americana  has  established  a  benchmark 
of  excellence  and  integrity  in  the  presentation  of  American  contemporary  fine  art.  Celebrating  the  values  of  the 
beautiful  world  in  which  we  live,  more  than  fifty  of  America's  highly  accomplished  Realist  and  Impressionist 
artists  are  presented  in  eight  quietly  elegant  galleries  by  a  knowledgeable  staff.  Our  established  artists'  newest 
work  is  shown  with  pride,  and  authoritative  work  by  new,  young  artists  is  introduced  for  appreciation  by 
our  discerning  clientele.  Come  to  Carmel-By-The-Sea  and  enjoy  the  unique  Gallery  Americana  experience. 


ft y  American 


624-5071 

oln  and  Sixth  St. 


Post  Office  Box  6146 
Carmel,  CA  93921 


"I  have  the  sim 
of  tastes ... 
I  am  always  s 
with  the  best' 

Oscar  Wit 
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All  CemLok"  jewelry  is  made  with 
finest  quality  gems  in  18Karat  gold 
or  platinum.  For  your  nearest 
authorized  GemLok '"  jeweler,  write 
orcall  GemLok  ".  RO.  Box 5309. 
New  York.  N.Y  10022. 
(800)221-1299.  In  New  York: 
1-800-442-4210. 


From  our  collection  of  Meissen 


Celebration  Group  of  six  figures  and 
a  dog  around  a  tree. 
Circa  1850.   Height:  19  inches. 


One  of  the  finest  selections 
of  antique  Meissen  in  the  country. 
We  are  always  interested  in  purchasing 
fine  antique  Meissen:  one  piece  or  a  collection. 

Franchise  for  Modern  Meissen. 


The  Meissen  Shop 

343  Worth  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  2277 
Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480  (305)  832-2504 


provided  an  amusing  anecdote.  This  mas- 
terpiece had  once  been  lost  and  only  with 
luck  recovered,  and  the  town  of  Palazzo 
San  Gervasio  was  so  reluctant  to  part  with 
it  again  that  the  Royal  Academy  was  un- 
certain to  the  very  last  whether  it  could 
be  included  in  the  exhibition.  Only  when 
the  town  authorities  received  another  still 
life  as  collateral — an  anonymous  painting 
of  a  cockatoo — did  they  comply.  The  of- 
ficial who  approved  the  exchange  is  re- 
ported to  have  remarked,  "Let  us  hope 
you  are  not  like  the  dove  in  flight  in  our 
painting,  leaving  us  with  this  wretched 
cockatoo."  For  information,  call:  The  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  DC 
20565;  (202)  737-4215.— Patricia  Corbett 

TAX  FISHING 
DOWN  EAST 

"The  best  solution  would  be  to  destroy  all 
unsold  works  before  I  die,"  wrote  the 
painter  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  protesting 
the  punitive  estate  taxes  that  face  the  heirs 
of  all  artists.  In  a  shrewd  response,  the 
state  of  Maine  has  come  up  with  pioneer- 
ing legislation  that  offers  help  to  cash- 
poor  estates  of  artists  and  collectors. 

In  1979,  Maine  passed  a  law  that  allows 
the  state  to  collect  works  of  art  in  lieu  of 
inheritance  taxes.  Broadly  defined,  these 
works  of  art  can  include  stained  glass, 
fountains,  commemorative  structures,  and 
decorative  or  historical  material,  besides 
paintings  and  sculpture.  To  win  accept- 
ance, these  objects  must  encourage  the 
preservation  and  understanding  of  the  fine 
arts,  or  they  should  aid  in  the  "establish- 
ment of  important  state  collections." 

Acceptability,  the  law  says,  will  be  de- 


Langlais's  plywood  Elephant,  now  at  the 
Farnsworth  Art  Museum,  in  Maine. 
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Bird  and  Chariot  bracelet,  $800.  Deer  and  Tree  ring,  $215.  "Juliet"  earrings  with  garnets,  $465. 
"Medici"  pin  with  garnet  and  diamonds,  $1 130.  All  in  18K  gold.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Send  for  Brochure.  Helen  Woodhull  ©  1982 


HELEN  WOODHULL 

744  Madison  Ave.  (64  St.)  New  York,  N.Y.  (212)  472-1212 


American  Silver 


Tiffany  -  Cistern  -  circa  1885 

Constantine  Kollitus 

440  West  34th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10001 
By  appointment  only  (212)  736-0947 
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termined  hy  the  Maine  State  Museum 
Commission  in  consultation  with  the 
Commission  for  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties, a  fine  cooperation  since  the  museum 
itself  deals  with  general,  scientific,  and 
historical  materials  rather  than  contem- 
porary and  fine  arts.  Evaluation  depends 
on  mutual  agreement  between  the  state 
and  the  artist's  executors,  although  the 
law  further  decrees  that  no  more  than 
$100,000  worth  of  art  can  be  accepted  in 
one  fiscal  year  except  under  unspecified 
"extraordinary  circumstances." 

Oddly  enough,  only  one  artist's  estate 
has  benefited  from  the  law  thus  far,  and 
not  one  collector  has  applied.  That  ben- 
eficiary, the  late  sculptor  Bernard  Lang- 
lais,  left  an  estate  valued  at  about  one  mil- 
lion dollars.  Had  his  widow,  Helen,  quickly 


Calls  for  repeal  have 
greeted  the  law,  but  Maine 
must  try  to  stem  the 
exodus  of  older  taxpayers. 


sold  enough  pieces  to  satisfy  Maine  taxes, 
she  would  have  suffered  substantial  finan- 
cial loss.  Through  the  new  bill,  the  state 
accepted  nine  Langlais  wood  pieces,  val- 
ued at  $35,000,  which  are  now  on  display 
in  various  public  institutions.  The  bal- 
ance was  settled  in  cash. 

Despite  the  bill's  underutilization,  the 
Democratic  representative  Merle  Nelson, 
cosponsor  of  the  measure,  plans  to  intro- 
duce legislation  that  would  increase  the 
value  of  acceptable  artworks  to  $200,000 
per  fiscal  year.  Maine  must,  she  believes,, 
continue  to  ease  its  stringent  inheritance 
taxes  during  the  next  two  years,  to  stem 
the  exodus  of  older  taxpayers — artists  and 
art  collectors  included — to  fiscally  kinder 
climates  such  as  Florida's.  She  also  hopes 
such  a  bill  will  encourage  artists  and  oth- 
ers to  set  up  permanent  residence  in  Maine. 
Merle  Nelson,  incidentally,  is  married  to 
Leonard  M.  Nelson,  president  of  the 
Portland  Museum  of  Art. 

Calls  for  repeal  have  greeted  this  mea- 
sure, mostly  from  Maine  museums  that 
fear  state  competition  for  possible  bene- 
factors. But  to  the  law's  proponents,  only 
a  bit  more  time  and  a  lot  more  publicity 
are  needed  to  prove  its  effectiveness  as  a 
boon  to  Maine's  citizens. 

One  of  these  advocates,  the  present  at- 
torney general,  Jim  Tierney,  who  as  ma- 
jority leader  cosponsored  the  bill,  hails  its 
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Coma  Utttr  £id. 


A  Fine  Georgian  boat  shaped  Cruet  Stand  on  four  scroll  pad  feet,  with  turned 
foliage  design  capped  handles  and  gadroon  borders,  with  a  raised  plain  centre 
engraved  with  a  crest,  and  an  outer  gadroon  border,  the  bottle  mounts  with  shell, 
foliage  and  gadroon  design,  supported  by  four  lion's  headed  feet;  the  central 
support  with  heavy  foliage  and  a  reeded  design  heart  shaped  handle. 

Made  in  LONDON  1810  by  PAUL  STORR. 
The  Cruet  consists  of  two  cut  glass  cylindrical  bottles  with  stoppers. 

Weight  of  Silver:  41'/:  ozs. 

Length  13  ins.  Height  (to  top  of  handle)  10'/:  ins. 


JitiF  Art  Dpalrra  •  SpuirllprB 
Halupr  ano  Jhirrliaarr  of 


848A  Yonge  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4W  2H1 


§>tlurrBmitf)B 
a  of  Art 

Telephone  (416)  929-9333 


Recipient  of  the  Mobil  Five  Star  and  AAA  Five  Diamond 
coveted  awards.  One  of  only  three  hotels 
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potential  in  the  following  example:  had 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  a  great  collector  and 
summer  resident,  died  today,  his  Maine 
estate  taxes  could  he  paid  in  kind  from 
his  art  collection.  Until  such  an  event 
occurs,  the  hill's  admirers  can  only  spec- 
ulate about  the  plans  of  known  collectors 
and  artists  such  as  Robert  Indiana,  in 
Vinalhaven,  and  Andrew  Wyeth,  who  has 
summered  in  Cushing  for  many  years.  At 
this  point  no  one  knows  how  many  art- 
ists, collectors,  trust  officers,  and  ac- 
countants are  forehandedly  banking  on 
Maine's  continuing  and  growing  concern 
for  the  arts.       — Mary  Sherman  Parsons 


IN  FOCUS 

Oxford — "The  Painter  as  Photogra- 
pher," at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
Oxford,  until  March  13. 

More  painters  than  you  could  shake  a 
palette  at  dabbled  in  photography  through 
the  years  since  its  invention,  either  be- 
cause they  were  excited  by  the  artistic 
possibilities  of  the  new  medium  or  be- 
cause they  just  took  family  snapshots  like 
anyone  else.  Marina  Vaisey,  the  art  critic 
of  the  London  Sunday  Times,  has  put  to- 
gether a  fascinating  show  of  painters'  pho- 
tographs, from  Delacroix  to  Hockney,  with 
documentation  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween painter's  vision  and  photographer's 
eye.  The  rarities  include  Magritte  mock- 
ups  of  paintings-to-be,  Kirchner's  snaps  of 
bizarre-looking  home  theatricals,  and 
Munch's  self-portrait  in  a  mental  clinic 
(above) — all  of  them  eventually  grist  for 
the  painter's  mill.  The  show  moves  to  the 
Royal  Albert  Memorial  Museum,  Exeter,  on 
March  19.  For  information,  call:  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  30  Pembroke  Street,  Ox- 
ford; 0865-722733.   —John  Russell  Taylor 
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A  very,  finely  woven  PERSIAN  SENNA  Carpet 
Size:  1  1 '  4"  x  8'  7"    346cm  x  262cm 


J|  •         i    "It  seems  she  hangs  upon  the 
"%   ill  crxee^  of  night  like  a  rich  jewel" 

%  (Romeo  and  Juliet,  IM49) 

V^._A^>  \d  Juliet,  when  Romeo  first  sees 
her  -  a  powerful  Renaissance  image  of  perfect  youth 
before  perfect  passion.  This  image,  central  to  Shake- 
speare's play  and  the  ballets  based  on  it,  has  inspired 
great  moments  in  theatre  and  dance.  Paul  Fairley  has  captured 
this  image  in  this  stunning  original  bronze  sculpture.  The  rich 
textures  of  the  Renaissance  imagination,  the  supple  beauty  of 
youth,  and  the  grace  and  power  of  the  dance,  are  all  a  part  of  the 
magic  that  is  Juliet 

Poised  on  a  base  of  green  natural  marble,  Juliet  captures  the 
fluidity  and  strength  of  the  ballerina.  Fairley  has  taken  infi- 
nite care  in  creating  a  piece  that  is  historically,  and  technically 
accurate.  The  detail  of  the  hands,  the  exact  position  of  the  legs, 
the  beaded  head  piece  and  the  handetched  embroidery  on  her 
gown  attest  to  the  exquisite  craftsmanship  employed  in  the 
creation  of  this  sculpture.  To  have  created  all  this  detail  in  a  flaw- 
less representational  figure  that  stands  18"  high  and  weighs 
approximately  10  pounds  attests  to  Fairley's  enormous  talent 
and  skill  which  is  virtually  unmatched  in  the  world  of  contem- 
porary sculpture. 

Artmark  Sculptures  Ltd.  invites  you  to  share  the  magic 
I\  Fairley  has  created  and  the  excitement  of  owning  this 
original  bronze  sculpture. 

Juliet  is  being  issued  in  a  limited  edition  of  999,  plus  2  Artist's 
proofs.  Each  sculpture  is  prepared  and  cast  by  the  lost  wax  pro- 
cess under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  artist.  Each  sculpture  in 
the  edition  will  include  the  foundry  mark  and  is  signed  and  num- 
bered by  the  artist.  A  Certificate  of  Authenticity  will  accompany 
each  sculpture. 

The  price  for  this  very  special  subscription  is  $1,650  U.S.  or 
$2,050  CDN.  You  may  order  your  Juliet  today  by  calling  toll  free 
or  writing  to  us. 

GUARANTEE 

ARTMARK  SCULPTURES  LTD.  guarantees  that  the  sculp- 
/\ture  is  an  original  creation  of  Paul  Fairley;  the  Edition  is 
limited  as  specified;  and  each  piece  is  approved  by  the  artist 
before  shipment.  ARTMARK  SCULPTURES  LTD.  uncondition- 
ally guarantees  to  repurchase  your  bronze  at  the  purchase  price 
of  $1,650  U.S.  or  $2,050  CDN.  any  time  within  six  months  of 
your  purchase. 

___________ 

You  may  reserve  your  Juliet  by  sending  us  your  check  now. 
Price  $1,650  U.S.  or  $2,050  CDN.  Major  credits  cards 
accepted.  A  five  payment  installment  plan  can  be  arranged. 
Cost  of  credit  is  included  in  the  purchase  price. 

TO  ORDER,  CALL  TOLL  FREE 
1-800-828-8222  (New  York  State  residents  call: 
1-800-462-4644)  or  write:  ARTMARK  SCULPTURES  LTD., 
RO.  Box  541  Lenox  Hill  RO.,  New  York,  NY  10021  for  an  illustrated 
brochure.  In  Canada,  call  (416)  977-4475  or  write:  ARTMARK 
SCULPTURES  LTD.,  250  Adelaide  Street,  West,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5H  1X6  for  an  illustrated  brochure. 


Artmark  Sculptures  Ltd. 

New  York  and  Toronto 

"Juliet"  by  Paul  Fairley  ©  Artmark  Sculptures  Ltd.  1982 
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OVER  THE  RIVER 

In  the  wilds  of  South  London,  a  nineteenth-century 
museum  houses  a  marvelous  miscellany  of  objects,  many 
sublime,  a  few  ridiculous. 

By  Bernard  Denvir 


Where  in  the  world  would  you  find  clus- 
tered under  one  roof  crocodiles  in  tanks 
and  magnificent  Benin  bronzes  from  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  dating  back  to  the 
sixteenth  century;  brightly  colored  trop- 
ical fish  and  some  of  the  most  important 
specimens  of  Navajo  Indian  art  outside 
the  United  States  of  America;  remarkable 
examples  of  Far  Eastern  religious  iconog- 
raphy and  a  life-size  model  walrus  made  a 
century  ago;  a  brace  of  rattlesnakes  and 
an  Irish  rattle  made  in  the  Bronze  Age;  a 
group  of  superbly  preserved  Egyptian 
mummies  and  a  gruesomely  efficient- 
looking  Spanish  metal  torture  chair  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  2,000  active  bees 
and  a  selection  of  Peruvian  antiquities? 
Where,  too,  would  you  find  with  all  these 
a  museum  that  has  its  own  choir;  proffers, 

Bernard  Denvir  is  a  well-known  British  art 
critic  and  historian. 


within  the  fifteen  acres  of  its  surrounding 
gardens,  Mexican  dancing  and  fireworks 
displays,  among  other  delights;  and  offers 
classes  in  making  Bonsai  pots,  and  family 
workshops  in  Egyptology  and  in  the  use 
of  computers  for  playing  ancient  games? 

Where  indeed?  The  answer,  as  an  ever- 
growing number  of  people  are  finding  out, 
is  the  Horniman,  that  British  Museum  of 
South  London,  infinitely  smaller  than  its 
Bloomsbury  equivalent,  but  more  unex- 
pected, in  some  ways  more  exciting,  and 
certainly  more  immediately  comprehen- 
sible, less  daunting.  Its  location,  in  the 
part-sylvan,  part-suburban  reaches  of  For- 
est Hill,  is  significant. 

South  London  stretches  from  where  the 
Thames  laps  around  the  erstwhile  swamps 
of  Vauxhall,  and  the  baroque  splendors  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren's  great  buildings  at 
Greenwich,  to  the  heights  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  (the  actual  building  of  cast  iron 


The  museum  is  housed  in  a  masterpiece  of 
art  nouveau  architecture. 

and  glass  was  destroyed  by  fire  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  but  the  area  still  keeps  the  name), 
overlooking  the  green  hop  fields  of  Kent 
and  the  affluent  mansions  of  Surrey.  It  is 
not  the  London  most  visitors  know.  First 
becoming  a  desirable  residential  area  in, 
Stuart  times,  when  Edward  Alleyn,  the 
greatest  of  Elizabethan  actor-managers,  left 
a  legacy  to  endow  his  College  of  God's 
Gift  at  Dulwich — now  the  nucleus  of  a] 
public  school  and  a  magnificent  art  gall 
lery  rich  in  Claudes  and  Poussins,  built 
by  Sir  John  Soane  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century — the  area  had  its  golden  age  in 
Victorian  times,  when  rich  city  mer-i 
chants  built  their  palatial  houses  there, 
in  what  they  saw  as  an  accessible  rural 
paradise.  Then,  as  the  railways  spread  their 
tentacles  through  to  the  coast,  belching 
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Like  many  great  collectors, 
he  had  a  gullible  side;  one 
smart  operator  sold  him  a 
Japanese  merman. 


soot  and  smoke  over  the  adjacent  streets, 
property  values  declined.  Seedy  terrace 
houses  sprang  up;  mansions  were  con- 
verted into  tenements.  But  some  areas 
preserved  their  gentility,  and  in  places  such 
as  Dulwich  or  Forest  Hill  large  houses  sit- 
uated in  carefully  kept  gardens  provided 
a  background  for  gracious,  comfortable 
living.  They  still  do,  contrasting  sharply 
with  the  run-down  squalor  of  black  ghet- 
tos and  brash  shopping  centers. 

The  culture  of  South  London  is  very 
different  from  that  "over  the  water."  The 
people  are  raunchy,  traditionalist,  almost 
tribal  in  their  loyalties,  whether  they  are 
"villains" — a  species  especially  common 
in  this  half  of  the  metropolis — or  more 
respectable  citizens,  devoted  to  jellied  eels, 
bingo,  and  the  bibulous  delights  of  inns 
with  names  such  as  "The  World  Upside 


A  shadow  puppet  from  Java  made  of  perfo- 
rated leather. 


Down"  or  "The  Grove  Tavern,"  itself  only 
a  stone's  throw  away  from  the  Horniman 
Museum,  and  a  good  place  to  eat  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  the  excellent 
light  fare  provided  by  the  museum's  tea 
shop  (open  from  two-thirty  until  six). 

This  was  the  world  into  which  Charlie 
Chaplin  was  born  and  which  also  pro- 
duced Frederick  John  Horniman,  the  re- 
markable man  who  gave  the  museum  that 
bears  his  name  to  the  citizens  of  London. 
The  son  of  a  tea  merchant  who  in  the 
1830s  hit  on  the  idea  of  selling  tea  in  pre- 
packed packets,  and  so  made  a  fortune, 
Frederick  entered  the  family  firm  in  1849, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  spent  the  next 
forty  years  in  it,  also  becoming  a  member 
of  Parliament  and  an  active  Liberal  poli- 
tician. He  died  in  1906. 

Little  Big  Man 

Philanthropist  and  traveler — he  visited 
Burma,  China,  Japan,  Canada,  Egypt, 
India,  Ceylon,  the  United  States:  not  bad 
in  an  age  of  slow  steamers,  steam  trains, 
and  indolent  horses — Frederick  was  small 
in  stature,  big  in  imaginative  enterprise, 
boundless  in  energy,  attributing  the  last 
quality  to  the  daily  consumption  of  rice 
pudding.  He  was  above  everything  else 
one  of  the  great  collectors  of  all  time,  ri- 
valing the  Hapsburgs  in  the  sheer  range 
of  his  interests.  He  started  off  with  but- 
terflies and  soon  had  more  than  any  other 
private  collector  in  the  world.  Then  came 
birds'  eggs;  and  by  1859,  when  with  his 
first  bride,  Rebecca,  he  moved  into  a  fine 
new  house  on  the  heights  of  Forest  Hill, 
he  was  soon  packing  it  with  what  seemed 
to  be  the  spoils  of  some  insensate  magpie 
of  culture.  From  his  own  travels  he  brought 
back  much,  and  he  persuaded  other  trav- 
elers, missionaries,  soldiers,  and  business- 
men to  seek  out  finds  for  him.  A  Mr.  Paul 
Mowis  wrote  from  Darjeeling,  "I  have 
purchased  something  in  your  line,  a  tea 
pot  from  Tibet.  It  would  have  taken  your 
fancy,  and  I  shall  reserve  it  for  you  until 
I  hear  from  you."  Among  the  members  of 
Stanley's  expedition  to  find  Dr.  Living- 
stone was  a  Mr.  Bonney,  who  was  acting 
as  Horniman's  agent. 

It  was  from  Africa  too  that  another  great 
group  of  accessions  to  Horniman's  collec- 
tion came.  In  1897  a  high-minded  British 
consul  on  the  Guinea  Coast  decided, 
against  the  advice  of  his  more  prudent 
colleagues,  to  take  a  party  into  the  largely 
unknown  kingdom  of  Benin,  to  try  and 
persuade  the  king  to  stop  the  national 
pastime  of  endless  human  sacrifices.  He 
failed,  and  he  and  his  companions  pro- 
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Wood  carving  of  a  mother  and  children  from 
Central  Nigeria. 

vided  reluctant  matetial  for  the  activities 
they  had  tried  to  teptess.  Clearly  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  could  not  thus  be  trifled 
with.  An  expeditionary  force  of  1,200 
British  soldiers  entered  the  city,  sacked 
it,  and,  with  that  keen  awareness  of  eco- 
nomic factors  always  characteristic  of  the 
English,  "liberated,"  "looted,"  or  "took  into 
protective  custody" — according  to  what 
side  you  are  on — a  great  hoard  of  those 
marvelous  works  of  art  which  over  the 
centuries  had  made  Benin  the  Florence 
of  Africa.  Most  of  them  found  their  way 
into  the  British  Museum;  others  were  ac- 
quired by  General  Pitt-Rivers  for  his  pri- 
vate museum,  in  Dorset.  But  many  wete 
snapped  up  by  Frederick  to  create  what  is 
still  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his 
collection.  Particularly  impressive  in  their 
combination  of  the  ideals  of  European  hu- 
manist art  translated  into  an  African  id- 
iom, with  that  creative  dynamism  that 
had  characterized  the  Bini  tribe  since  the 
fourteenth  century,  are  the  bronze  wall 
plaques  that  Horniman  acquired.  These 
had  been  set  into  the  walls  of  the  royal 
palaces  and  other  houses,  an  idea  appar- 
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ently  imitated  from  the  Portuguese  set- 
tlers, and  they  represent  the  apex  of  clas- 
sical African  art. 

Not  all  Horniman's  acquisitions  were 
so  felicitous.  Like  many  great  collectors, 
he  had  his  gullible  side,  and  one  smart 
operator,  for  instance,  sold  him  a  Japanese 
merman — contrived  by  skilled  post  mor- 
tem work  out  of  a  human  torso  and  a  fishy 
extremity.  He  was,  however,  passionately 
keen  that  others  should  partake  of  the 
pleasures  he  derived  from  his  acquisi- 
tions, and  in  1890  opened  his  house  to 
the  public  on  several  days  a  week.  By  then 
there  was  no  holding  him.  His  collection 
outgrew  the  house  and  the  rooms  added 
in  1893,  overflowing  into  the  stables,  the 
outhouses,  and  the  conservatory.  So,  in 
1898  a  museum  costing  at  the  time  £40,000 
was  built.  Designed  by  C.  Harrison  Town- 
send,  and  now  regarded  as  a  masterpiece 
of  art  nouveau  architecture,  the  Horni- 
man  Museum  is  today  basically  the  same 
in  structure  and  layout  as  it  was  when 
Horniman  handed  it  over  to  the  London 
County  Council,  on  June  10,  1901. 

Kitten  Pies 

Even  after  the  tactful  pruning  of  such  du- 
bious treasures  as  the  merman  and  "com- 
ically arranged  specimens  of  animal  life: 
Frogs  at  Play,  the  Crab  Party  and  Kitten 
Pies,"  the  museum  still  contains  close  to 
100,000  separate  items  (not  all  of  which, 
of  course,  are  on  view  at  any  one  time). 
The  first  section  you  enter  (men's  lava- 
tory on  the  right-hand  side,  ladies'  on  the 
left)  includes  masks;  the  culture  of  North 
American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  ancient 
Egypt;  the  cult  of  the  dead;  Islam,  Eastern 
religions,  and  Pacific  Islands;  Australian 
aboriginal  culture;  Benin  bronzes  and  Af- 
rican sculpture.  On  the  upper  floor  of  the 
same  area  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  an- 
thropological material,  from  smoking  and 
narcotics  accessories  to  dolls  and  fans,  ar- 
ranged around  the  balconies.  You  then 
pass  into  the  next  hall,  past  the  tearoom 
(on  the  left),  and,  skirting  the  aquarium 
(on  the  right),  into  the  section  devoted 
to  musical  instruments.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  elements  in  the  museum, 
Horniman's  original  collection  having 
been  enlarged  by  field  collectors  such  as 
the  eminent  Cambridge  anthropologist 
A.  C.  Haddon,  and  by  the  bequest  of  the 
unique  collection  of  European  wind  in- 
struments by  Adam  Carse  in  1947,  to  give 
it  an  international  standing.  Including 
both  European  and  non-European  fields, 
it  covers  a  time  span  of  over  two  thousand 
years  and  is  now  being  enlarged  by  the 


His  collection  outgrew  the 
house,  overflowing  into  the 
stables,  the  outhouses,  and 
the  conservatory. 


Two  English  horns,  for  use  in  war  and  hunt- 
ing, both  made  around  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

gradual  addition  of  the  120  rare  and  beau- 
tiful instruments  collected  by  Arnold 
Dolmetsch  (1858-1940),  one  of  the  great 
pioneers  in  the  study  and  performance  of 
early  music,  who  spent  six  fruitful  years 
of  his  career,  between  1905  and  1911, 
working  at  Checkering  and  Sons,  the  well- 
known  Boston  piano  makers.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  north  hall  and  the  bal- 
conies surrounding  it  are  devoted  to  the 
museum's  natural-history  collections. 
Perhaps  because  he  was  brought  up  in 


a  generation  that  doted  on  the  novels  of 
Fenimore  Cooper  and  often  knew  Long- 
fellow's Song  of  Hiawatha  by  heart,  Hor- 
niman was  especially  interested  in  the 
culture  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
which  is  represented  by  a  particularly  rich 
and  comprehensive  selection  of  artifacts, 
some  of  them  reaching  back  to  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  Particular  interest 
attaches  to  a  Navajo  sand  painting  made 
in  the  museum  out  of  powdered  sand  and 
charcoal  in  1966  by  Fred  Stevens  (Klah), 
a  hereditary  medicine  man  of  the  Navajo 
people,  to  a  traditional  design  known  as 
the  "Whirling  Log."  Usually  these  sand 
paintings  are  destroyed  as  soon  as  they 
have  fulfilled  their  ritual  function,  but 
this  one  has  been  preserved,  the  artist 
insisting,  however,  on  removing  small 
elements  from  the  design  to  comply  with 
the  original  taboo. 

Admission  to  the  museum  is  free,  and 
so  those  temporarily  exhausted  by  the  cul- 
tural burdens  of  the  past  can  make  occa- 
sional forays  not  only  into  the  tearoom 
but  also  into  the  delightful  gardens,  from 
one  edge  of  which,  incidentally,  there  is 
an  entrancing  panoramic  view  over  to  the 
City  of  London  and  the  distant  dome  of 
Saint  Paul's.  But  any  visitor  to  the  Hor- 
niman should  bear  in  mind  the  advice  of 
Frederick  John:  "Those  who  use  their  eyes 
obtain  the  most  enjoyment  and  knowl- 
edge. Those  who  look,  but  do  not  see,  go 
away  no  wiser  than  when  they  came."D 

The  museum  is  open  from  10:30  until  6:00 
on  weekdays  and  Saturdays,  and  from  2:00 
until  6:00  on  Sundays.  There  are  printed 
guides  to  the  natural-history  and  musical-in- 
struments collections,  but  no  comprehensive 
one  to  the  anthropological  section,  though  there 
is  a  useful  publication,  Man  in  the  Amer- 
icas, dealing  with  the  American  Indian  col- 
lections. The  following  buses  stop  outside  the 
door:  12,  from  Oxford  Circus  or  Picadilly 
Circus;  185,  from  Victoria;  176,  from 
Charing  Cross.  There  is  frequent  train  ser- 
vice from  London  Bridge  (Southern  Region) 
slat  urn  to  Forest  Hill. 
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Georgia  O'Keeffe 


Pink  Gladiolas,  c.  1928  Oil  on  canvas,  24  x  10  inches 


FOREMOST  IN  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
IMPORTANT  AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 


IRA  SPANIERMAN,  inc. 

50  East  78th  Street   New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel  (212)  879-7085 


Elizabeth  Ridenhower 

PAINTINGS 


SOL  DHL  RIO 

1020  Townsend  Avenue 
San  Antonio,  Texas  78209 
Telephone  .  512  828-5555 
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John  Keil 


154  BROMPTON  ROAD-  LONDON  SW3  1HX    TELEPHONE:  01589  6454    CABLES:  KEILANTIQ 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


An  Important  Pair  of  George  III 
mahogany  sidechairs  of  exceptional  quality  with 
elaborately  carved  backs  to  a  design  by  Robert  Manwaring  and  illustrated  in  his  design  book, 
"The  Cabinet  and  Chairmaker's  Real  Friend  and  Companion",  plate  5.  Published  in  1165. 

'Manwaring  claimed  with  few  exceptions  he  executed  all  his  own  designs. 


25  Mount  Street,  London  W.l. 
Tel:  01-499  8220 


Also  at 


10  Quiet  Street,  Bath,  Avon. 

Tel:  0225-63176 


Therien  &  Co. 

K'ang  Hsi  glass  vase  of  pale  blue  colour  displaying  silicate  "crizzling,"  raised 
on  "coiled  rope"  base,  attributed  to  the  Imperial  Glass  Works,  circa  1680. 
48.3  cm.  (19  in.)  overall  height. 

811  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco  94133.  Telephone  (415)  781-6991 
534  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco  94108.  Telephone  (415)  956-8850 


Norman  Shepherd 

Adam  satinwood  oval  side  table  with  chinoiserie  lacquer  insert  on  top. 
70.0  cm.  (27Vz  in.)  high,  105.0  cm.  (41  Vi  in.)  wide,  79.0  cm.  (31  in.)  deep. 

458  ]ackson  Street,  San  Francisco  94111.  Telephone  (415)  362-4145 


San  Francisco 
Antique  Dealers 

JACKSON  SQUARE 


Robert  Domergue  &  Company 

A  fine  Louis  XV  berg£re  a  la  reine  signed  L.  Cresson  (Louis  Cresson  maitre 
1738),  Paris,  circa  1750.  97.8  cm.  (38lh  in.)  high  at  the  back,  78.7  cm.  (31  in.) 
wide,  81.3  cm.  (32  in.)  deep. 

560  Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco  94133.  Telephone  (415)  781-4034 


EAST  57TH  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  10022 
(212)  PL3-2166 


I 


Art  is  not  forever 


SUPPORT 
RESTORATION  & 
PRESERVATION 


OF  THE  WORLD  S 


ART& 
ARCHITECTURE 


INTERNATIONAL  FUND 
\  FOR  MONUMENTS 

3624  LEGATION  AVENUE,  N.W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20015 

(202) 726-5225 

(not  for  profit) 

Since  1964  we  have  restored  art  and 
architecture  at  over  40  sites  including 
Easter  Island,  Ethiopia,  Spain,  Italy, 
Ireland,  Nepal. 


I  would  like  to  support  the  program  of  IFM. 

Enclosed  is: 

□  $25  for  membership 

□  an  additional  contribution 
of   


Name 


Street 


City  State 


Zip 


Mathaf 


Gallery 


24  Motcomb  Street  London  SW1X  8JU 
01-235  0010 


Rudolph  Ernst 
Size:  32"  x  25{" 


'An  Arab  Merchant' 
Oil  on  Panel,  Signed 


BEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  FINE  PAINTINGS  OF  ARAB  SUBJECTS 

by  artists  such  as  Bauernfeind,  Dcutsch,  Ernst,  Fromentin,  Gerome, 
Horsley,  Pavy,  Robertson,  Rosati,  Weisse,  Ferraris,  Swoboda. 
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ther  &  Son  Limited  Ml 

282  NORTH  KM)  KOAIXI I  LILVM  SW6 1NH.  TEUimWVIWZ  TK1  IXJi  VMS ^CABLES: ANTIQUITY  LIJN. 


Dealers  of  Antiques  and  Works  of  Art  including  18th  century  furniture,  the  finest  carved 
wood  and  marble  chimneypieces,  fire  grates,  fenders  and  fire  irons,  oak  and  pinewood 
room  panelling  and  large  gardens  of  classical  ornaments  and  statues  in  lead,  marble,  stone 
and  bronze.  We  are  always  most  interested  in  purchasing  such  pieces  that  will  complement 

our  extensive  stock 


A  very  fine  Adam  period  Statuary  Marble  Chimneypiece.  Circa  1785, 

Shelf:  5' 11"      Height:  4'  IIW 
Opening:3'7-y4"x3'9"high 


Established  1893 


JttatCoimal-iflaaon 

Celebrate 

NINETY  YEARS  IN  PAINTINGS 


FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  COLOUR  CATALOGUE  AVARABLE 


14  Duke  Street 
St.  James's 

London  SWiY  6i)H 
Tel:  01-839  7693 


WE  WILL  BE  EXHIBITING  AT  THE  HYATT  REGENCY  HOTEL 
LEXINGTON  KENTUCKY,  APRIL  25  -  30  INCLUSIVE 

New  York 
212-360  2219 


15  Burlington  Arcade 
PiccadilK 

London  WiV9AN 
Tel:  01-499  6991 


jpto  extend  my  open  invitation  for  your 
psit  to  Summer  House  Fine  Arts" 

Dorothy  G.  Hutcheson,  President. 


I  II 


■.I.M'.'iil 


above  are,  "Tin  Roof"  by  Doug  fliggins;  oil  painting 
measuring  twenty-two  inches  by  twenty-eight  inches;  and 
Young  Doves  in  a  Cornfield",  a  woodcarving  by  John  Wilson 
measuring  twenty-seven  inches  by  thirty  inches. 


.J|^JPp^1|u'rchase  19th  and  20th  century  American  and  European  Fine  A 


Summer  House  Fine  Arts 
|  Arroyo  Tenorio  •  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501  U.  S.  A. 
505-988-9868  •  Telex  #  910-985-0681  ext.  125. 


LE  LOUVRE 

DBS  ANTIQUAIRES 


LE  RENDEZ-VOUS  MONDIAL  DE  L'ANTIQUITE 

250  ANTIQUAIRES  OUVERTS  DU  MARDI  AU  DIMANCHE  DE  11  H  A  19  H 
2,  PLACE  DU  PALAIS-ROYAL  PARIS  -  TEL  297.27.00 


Jusqu'au  10  avril :  EXPOSITION    "SEVRES  :  de  1850  a  nos  jours' 


THE 

MAKING 
OF 

LA  GRENOUILLE 

The  charming,  often  romantic  story  behind  what 
is  arguably  America's  finest  restaurant. 


By  A.  E.  Hotchner 
Photographs  by  John  Dominis 
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I  have  been  tantalizing  myself  with  this 
speculation:  If  it  came  down  to  being 
granted  one  last  great  meal,  where  would 
it  be?  I  should  explain  that  I  am  not  one 
who  is  captivated  by  food  alone,  for  I  con- 
sider the  theatricality  ot  a  restaurant  as 
important  as  its  cuisine — the  setting,  the 
mien  of  the  personnel,  the  colors,  the 
flowers,  the  style  and  ambience,  the  aro- 
mas, lighting,  spaciousness,  napery,  sil- 
ver, crystal,  carpet,  noise,  service — all 
those  details  that  aid  and  abet  the  food 
itself,  without  interfering  with  it. 

With  that  as  a  given,  I'd  have  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  Laserre,  on  the 
avenue  Franklin-Roosevelt,  Paris,  where 
there  is  an  illusion  of  the  glory  of  dining 

In  his  books,  among  them  Papa  Heming- 
way and  The  Man  Who  Lived  at  the  Ritz, 
A.  E.  Hotchner  has  often  written  about  f(x>d. 
In  King  of  the  Hill,  Hotchner  told  of  his 
depression  boyhood,  when  all  he  had  to  eat 
was  a  magazine  page  containing  a  food  ad. 
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in  times  long  past.  From  the  moment  you  Gisele  Masson,  with  La  Grenouille's  table 

are  received  in  the  downstairs  foyer,  with  of  hors  d'oeuvres  and  desserts. 

its  Louis  XV  decor,  all  of  your  senses  are   

enthralled,  as  they  also  are  at  L'Oasis  in  Certainly  no  restaurant  in  the  world  that 
La  Napoule  on  the  Riviera,  and  at  Alain  I  know  of  can  rival  its  floral  displays,  which 
Chapel's  in  Mionnay,  just  outside  of  Lyons,  reverberate  in  the  mirrors  of  its  soft  green 
And  I  have  lingering  memories  of  the  walls — vast  profusions  of  long-branched 
miracles  of  Italian  food  created  in  the  lilacs,  forsythia,  quince — and  winter- 
unique  ambience  of  Harry's  Bar  in  Ven-  berry  blended  with  roses,  snapdragons, 
ice,  where  the  Grand  Canal  flows  past  larkspur,  and  foxglove  in  airy,  almost  sur- 
the  windows  and  there  is  a  special  kitchen  realistic  arrangements  that  have  the  re- 
devoted  exclusively  to  pasta.  strained  delicacy  of  ballet  dancers.  And 
But  for  the  ultimate  great  meal,  I  would  vases  of  dainty  bouquets  of  mimosa,  anem- 
have  to  bypass  these  gustatory  treasures  ones,  violets,  and  forget-me-nots  adorn 
in  favor  of  an  establishment  in  Manhat-  every  table. 

tan,  La  Grenouille,  which  has  just  cele-  In  this  day  of  vacillating  cuisines  thai 
brated  its  twentieth  anniversary,  with  are  torn  between  traditional  and  non- 
many  of  the  same  personnel  serving  the  velle,  La  Grenouille  remains  a  steadfast 
same  clients  they  served  twenty  years  ago.  bastion  of  haute  cuisine,  but  it  is  a  cuisine 
Why  La  Grenouille?  Because  it  has  man-  personal  to  its  creator,  the  now  legendary 
aged  to  blend  the  exemplary  dishes,  wines,  Charles  Masson.  The  menu  on  any  eve- 
and  service  of  a  four-star  restaurant  with  ning  is  limited  to  perhaps  a  dozen  main 
something  I  have  not  found  in  other  res-  courses,  but  each  is  a  classic  in  the  La 
taurants:  quite  simply,  it  is  romantic.  Grenouille  repertoire,  developed  with  in- 


dividuality over  the  years:  les  quenelles  de 
brocket  d  loseille,  escalopmes  de  veau  aux 
aromates,  tiny  frogs'  legs  Provencal  (of 
course),  spinach  souffle,  ris  de  veau  braises 
aux  oignons  el  raisins,  le  caneton  au  poivre 
vert.  But  more  intriguing  to  me  than  its 
dishes  and  its  truly  inspired  wine  list  is 
the  romantic  aura  that  permeates  the  res- 
taurant. If  Baryshnikov  and  Gelsey  Kirk- 
land  were  suddenly  to  appear  between  the 
main  course  and  dessert  to  dance  the  pas 
de  deux  from  Giselle,  I  would  not  be  a  bit 
surprised. 

A  Dream  and  a  Prayer 

The  personality  of  a  restaurant  mirrors  its 
owner,  so  I  sought  out  Mme  Gisele  Mas- 
son,  who  since  the  death  of  her  husband, 
in  1975,  has  been  La  Grenouille's  guiding 
spirit,  with  the  assistance  of  her  elder  son, 
Charles.  A  graceful,  handsome  woman, 
she  speaks  English  with  a  slight  accent 
and  has  a  quiet  charm  and  infectious  good 
humor  that  put  one  at  ease.  Invariably 
accoutred  in  an  Yves  Saint  Laurent  en- 
semble, she  moves  smiling  among  the  ta- 
bles at  lunch  and  dinner,  chatting  with 
her  clients,  many  of  whom  she  has  known 
for  years,  her  eyes  ever  watchful  that  the 
presented  dishes  and  the  service  are  as 
they  should  be.  Her  role  is  that  of  the 
perfect  hostess  at  a  large  dinner  party  put- 
ting her  guests  at  ease,  and  she  radiates 
the  love  she  has  for  this  restaurant,  which 
she  and  her  husband  started  on  a  dream 
and  a  prayer  in  1962. 

Charles  Masson's  mother  ran  a  little 
restaurant  in  Belfort,  and  from  his  young- 
est days,  Charles  had  to  work  hard  in  the 
kitchen.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to,  he  ran 
away  from  home,  and  that  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  succession  of  restaurant  jobs  all 
over  France,  and  later  in  England,  Mo- 
rocco, and  many  other  countries.  In  his 
travels  he  became  acquainted  with  dishes 
that  he  later  adapted  to  his  own  French 
cuisine — for  example,  the  superb  chicken 
curry  with  flecks  of  tomatoes  and  apples 
that  is  now  on  the  menu  at  La  Grenouille. 
Charles  Masson  came  to  the  United  States 
as  a  waiter  with  the  statt  that  1  lenri  Soule 
brought  to  the  1939  World's  Fair  for  the 
French  pavilion.  Soule  later  transferred 
his  restaurant  to  Manhattan,  with  Mas- 
son  as  assistant  headwaiter. 

Gisele  Masson  first  came  to  America 
on  a  tourist  visa  in  1949.  She  had  Parisian 
friends  who  knew  Charles  Masson,  and 
they  asked  him  to  meet  her  when  the  New 
Amsterdam  arrived,  but  he  sent  his  sister 
instead.  "I  immediately  looked  for  the  same 
kind  of  job  I  had  in  Paris,"  Mme  Masson 
recalls,  "as  a  secretary  in  a  fashion  house, 
but  although  1  thought  I  spoke  English, 
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alas,  I  couldn't  understand  anything  and 
no  one  could  understand  me.  So,  when  I 
met  Charles  he  said  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  go  to  work  in  a  restaurant.  I  said  I 
had  never  worked  in  a  restaurant,  but  he 
looked  at  me  like  I  was  stupid — 'You  can 
carry  a  plate,  can't  you?'  My  first  job  was 
in  a  New  Jersey  restaurant,  and  it  was  not 
a  happy  experience.  The  first  evening,  a 
customer  asked  me  for  pie  a  la  mode, 
which,  of  course,  doesn't  exist  in  France, 
and  I  couldn't  figure  out  what  he  wanted. 
I  never  did  fit  in,  so  when  Charles's  sister 
went  on  vacation  and  offered  me  her 
apartment  for  three  weeks,  I  jumped  at 
the  opportunity  to  come  back  to  New  York. 

"Charles  and  I  had  our  first  date  in  Sep- 
tember, and  in  November,  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing, we  were  married.  The  following  year 
Charles  quit  his  job  with  Soule  and  we 

Above:  La  Grenouille's  souffle  aux  man- 
darines. Below:  Sous-chef  Pierre  Savoie  in 
the  restaurant's  kitchen. 


went  to  the  Berkshires,  near  Tanglewood, 
to  open  a  little  restaurant  we  had  found 
in  a  lovely  inn  on  a  lake.  Charles  was  a 
gifted  cook,  very  imaginative,  and  we 
worked  very  hard  since  we  ran  the  whole 
thing  by  ourselves. 

"In  the  winter,  we  had  to  close  the  res- 
taurant and  we  went  to  Miami,  where 
Charles  waited  tables  at  Maxim's.  I  worked 
at  whatever  jobs  I  could  get.  It  wasn't  easy. 
I  recall  being  interviewed  by  the  manager 
of  a  restaurant  in  a  Jewish  hotel,  and  he 
asked  me  what  is  a  bagel,  and  I  said  a  dog. 
Can  you  imagine?  He  asked  me  what  is 
lox  and  I  said  it  was  a  kind  of  sardine.  I 
finally  got  a  waitress  job  working  all  three 
meals  a  day.  I  had  a  terrible  time  under- 
standing all  the  accents:  a  customer  asked 
me  for  lemonade,  I  brought  him  ham  and 
eggs.  I  hated  it.  I  hate  Florida  to  this  day. 
I  hated  the  fast  food,  stacking  the  plates, 
the  barbarism  of  it  all.  I  got  a  job  at  a 
drive-in  where  I  had  to  wear  a  Scotch 
costume — a  tarn  with  a  long  feather,  a 


WHY  "LA  GRENOUILLE"? 

When  Gisele  Masson  found  the  site  for  her 
New  York  restaurant,  she  cabled  her  hus- 
band, Charles,  who  was  working  on  an 
ocean  liner:  "Found  our  restaurant,  need 
name  to  put  in  lease. "  He  cabled  back:  "Call 
it  La  Grenouille."  For  years,  Charles's  pet 
name  for  Gisele  had  been  la  petite  grerxoU' 
ille,  or  "little  frog."  In  French,  the  word  is 
pronounced  "gren-OO-ee,"  but  most  of  the 
restaurant's  faithful  simply  say"gren-WEE." 
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Gisele  Masson's  role  is  that 
of  the  perfect  hostess  at 
a  large  dinner  party  putting 
her  guests  at  ease. 


The  Massons  in  their  office:  (from  left)  Phi- 
lippe, Charles,  Jr. ,  and  Gisele. 

kilt.  The  owner  said  Gisele  was  not  a  good 
name  so  he  called  me  Gus.  Also,  when  I 
brought  a  tray  of  food  to  a  car,  I  was  in- 
structed to  say,  Tut  down  your  window, 
honey.'  I  refused  to  say  that  and  I  only 
lasted  two  days. 

"After  three  hard  years  in  our  little 
Berkshire  restaurant,  we  had  to  give  it  up. 
We  worked  eighteen  hours  a  day  over  the 
weekend,  and  very  often  on  Sunday  night, 
after  cleanup,  I  was  so  exhausted  I  couldn't 
move  and  Charles  had  to  hoist  me  over 
his  shoulder  like  a  sack  of  potatoes  and 
carry  me  upstairs.  Our  savings  were  gone 
and  we  were  broke.  Our  first  son  had  been 
born,  and  Charles  was  determined  to  get 
out  of  the  restaurant  business.  He  went  to 
photography  school — he  was  a  very  gifted 
painter  and  photography  appealed  to 
him — but  he  found  he  was  by  now  too 
old  to  get  a  job,  except  for  working  in  a 
darkroom.  In  desperation,  Charles  went 
back  to  restaurant  work,  this  time  as 
headwaiter  on  the  ships  Independence  and 
Constitution.  He  came  home  for  only  one 
day  every  three  weeks,  and  I  realized  that 
if  I  wanted  him  at  home  I  would  have  to 
find  a  restaurant  for  us  in  New  York. 

"When  I  am  angry  I  accomplish  some- 
thing, and  after  a  year  I  was  angry  enough 
to  go  looking.  I  found  a  restaurant  on  West 
Fifty-sixth  Street  that  I  thought  was  all 
right,  but  at  the  moment  I  was  to  sign  the 
lease,  when  I  had  the  pen  in  my  hand 
with  all  the  brokers  and  lawyers  around 
me,  I  suddenly  realized  I  didn't  have  a  big 


feeling  for  this  restaurant,  so  I  said,  'I'm 
sorry,'  and  I  walked  out  of  there  very  fast, 
knowing  I  could  find  a  restaurant  I  really 
loved  if  I  looked  hard  enough. 

"That  day,  I  walked  all  around  New 
York,  up  one  street  and  down  another, 
walking,  looking,  and  I  passed  3  East  Fifty- 
second,  where  there  was  a  bankruptcy  no- 
tice on  the  door.  A  restaurant  called  The 
Copenhagen  had  been  there,  and  the 
minute  I  walked  in  I  knew,  I  knew  Charles 
and  I  had  found  our  home.  I  signed  a  long 
lease,  not  knowing  how  we  would  manage 
the  monthly  rent  of  two  thousand  dollars. 
I  went  out  of  there  both  pleased  and  fear- 
ful of  what  I  had  done,  and  although  I 
rarely  drink,  I  went  into  the  first  bar  I 
came  to  and  had  a  double  bourbon. 

"I  went  to  see  the  real-estate  broker, 
and  I  started  to  cry,  but  she  bawled  me 
out.  'Running  a  restaurant  is  a  tough  busi- 
ness,' she  said,  'and  as  President  Truman 
used  to  say,  if  you  can't  stand  the  heat .  .  . ' 
She  was  right.  It  was  the  last  time  I  shed 
a  tear  over  business. 

"Charles  came  back  as  soon  as  he  could, 
and  we  went  to  work  knocking  out  walls 
and  redoing  the  kitchen,  which  was  ter- 
rible. People  who  had  worked  for  Charles 
and  admired  him  sought  him  out,  and  in 
no  time  we  had  a  good  staff,  including 
Chef  Andre  Joanlanne,  who  still  presides 
over  the  kitchen;  Jean  Benjamin,  our 
maitre  d'hotel;  and  his  assistant,  Marcel 
Eusebi.  Charles  created  the  menus,  fea- 
turing the  dishes  he  liked  best,  like  /><>!<- 
larde  de  Champagne,  la  sole  de  gourmet,  and 
steak  an  poivre  au  Chambertin,  which  is 
unlike  anyone  else's  steak  au  poivre. 


A  GREAT  CELLAR 


RED  BORDEAUX 


Chateau  Margaux  (1949)  $800 
Chateau  Haut-Brion  (1955)  $500 
Chateau  Lafite-Rothschild  (1966)  $440 
Chateau  Beychevelle  (St.  Julien) 

(1970)  $165 

Chateau  La  Conseillante  (Pomerol) 

(1971)  $65 

Chateau  La  Lagune  (1975)  $60 

Chateau  Simard  (1970)  $40 

Chateau  Meyney  (St.  Estephe)  ( 1975)  $30 


WHITE  BORDEAUX 


Chateau  Suduiraut  (Sauterne) 

(1975)  $65 
Chateau  Climens  (1976)  $50 


RED  BURGUNDY 


Chateau  Chambolle  Musigny 

"Les  Amoureuscs"  (1973)  $100 
Aloxe-Corton  les  Chaillots  (1976)  $65 
Chateau  Gorton  Gtancey  (  L'7  M  $o0 
Beaune  Vignes-Franches  ( 1978)  $6  5 
Moulin-a-Vent  (1978)  $25 
Boulogne  Cuvee  Latour  (1979)  $18 


WHITE  BURGUNDY 


Musigny  Blanc  (1977)  $125 
Pouilly-Fuisse  (1979)  $)1 
Chevalier-Montrachet  (1980)  $84 
Chateau  de  Fuisse  (1979)  $40 
ChassaKne-Monttachct  (1980)  $55 


DESSERT  WINES 

Baron  de  1.  (1979)  $65 

Muscat  de  Beaumes  de  Venise  $-14 


MARCH  1983 
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"Within  two  months  La  Grenouille  had 
acquired  a  clientele.  Charles  poured  all  of 
his  pent-up  feelings  into  his  new  restau- 
rant. He  splurged  on  flowers,  which  he 
loved,  and  it  was  he  who  did  all  the  ar- 
rangements, using  his  painter's  eye  to  good 
advantage.  As  a  boy,  my  son  used  to  help 
him  and  as  a  result  acquired  Charles's  love 
for  flowers  and  his  skill  in  arranging  them. 
Now  my  son  does  all  the  flower  purchas- 
ing and  arrangements. 

"Charles  ran  the  restaurant  while  I 
tended  to  business  affairs  in  the  office  up- 
stairs, but  when  crises  arose,  Charles  often 
stomped  up  the  stairs  to  fetch  me.  On  one 
such  occasion,  he  came  sputtering  with 
rage  into  the  office  and  dragged  me  down- 
stairs for  the  express  purpose  of  explain- 


A  SAMPLING 
FROM  THE 
SPRING  MENU 


APPETIZERS 


La  Salade  Grenouille 

Les  Rillettes  de  Saumon 

(Smoked-salmon  mousse  with  herbed 
sauce  of  sour  cream  and  vodka) 

La  Salade  de  Pourpier  et  Cresson 
Albigeois 

(Salad  of  vegetables  fresh  from  France) 


ENTREES  

Le  Jarret  de  Veau  au  Curry 

(Veal  shin  in  curry  sauce  with  tomatoes 
and  apples) 

Le  Poulet  en  Gelee  au  Vinaigre 
de  Xeres 

(Cold  chicken  in  Spanish  sherry 
vinegar) 

Le  Homard  Tiede  au  Basilic 

(Lobster  poached  in  basil  sauce,  served 
with  spring  vegetables) 

Les  Cotes  d'Agneau  Sautees  aux 
Aubergines 

(Herbed  lamb  chops  with  sauteed 
eggplant) 

La  Daube  de  Boeuf  a  la  Bearnaise 

(Beef  and  vegetables  simmered  in  the 
chef's  secret  sauce) 


DESSERTS 

La  Tarte  a  la  Rhubarbe 

(Rhubarb  tart) 

Le  Gateau  au  Miel 

(Genoise  topped  with  honeycomb 
clusters  and  caramel  bees) 

La  Bavaroise  aux  Fruits  de  la  Passion 

(Tulip-shaped  biscuit  filled  with  passion- 
fruit  mousse) 


ing  to  someone  that  we  did  not  serve 
canned  soup.  I  discovered  to  my  surprise 
that  the  complaining  diner  was  Robert 
Kennedy,  at  that  time  attorney  general  of 
the  United  States. 

"  'You  are  unhappy  with  the  soup,  Mr. 
Kennedy?'  I  asked. 

"  'It's  out  of  a  can,'  he  said. 

"  'Tell  him  how  we  make  this  soup,' 
Charles  commanded. 

"  I  told  him. 


"  'A 


re  you  sure 


"  'Yes,  I  am  sure.' 

"  'Well,  it  sure  tastes  like  it's  canned.' 
"  'You're  joking.' 

"  'No,  I'm  not  joking.  I  know  canned 
soup  when  I  taste  it.' 

"  'Mr.  Kennedy,'  Charles  said  as  he 


walked  away  from  the  table,  'you  just  lost 
my  vote.'  " 

I  asked  Mme  Masson  and  Charles,  Jr., 
to  conjure  up  the  meal  they  might  serve 
President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  if  they  came 
to  La  Grenouille  for  dinner.  They  agreed 
they  would  start  with  a  quenelle  of  salmon 
or  a  small  lobster  cassoulet.  They  would 
follow  that  with  the  salad  Grenouille, 
which  has  slivers  of  pink  duck  breast  among 
tj^e  assortment  of  greens.  The  main  course 
would  he  roast  chicken  with  fresh  herbs 
(grown  by  the  chef  in  his  garden  all  year 
round),  with  broccoli  au  gratin.  "For  des- 
sert, if  we  could  clear  it  with  the  secret 
service,"  Charles  said,  "we  would  serve 
our  bombe  Grenouille:  ice  cream  formed 
in  a  mold  of  little  hearts  of  pink  ice  cream 
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CONNOISSEUR 


Above:  Dinner  at  La  Grenouille.  Below  left: 
Creating  the  floral  displays.  Below  right:  Chef 
Andre  foanlanne,  who  has  been  with  the  res- 
taurant since  it  opened. 

with  pistachios  and  hazelnuts  around 
them,  and  covered  with  poached  fruits — 
figs,  pineapple,  pears — topped  with  wal- 
nuts and  a  sauce.  It  is  brought  flaming  to 
the  table  and  is  so  delicious,  the  cold  ice 
cream  with  the  hot,  flaming  sauce — our 
most  exquisite  dessert." 

I  asked  Mme  Masson  if  it  had  been  dif- 
ficult for  her  to  run  the  restaurant  by  her- 
self after  her  husband  died.  "Not  really, 
we  had  been  so  close,  so  much  of  what  we 
did  we  shared,  so  I  am  just  following  what 
Charles  created,  preserving  the  standards 
and  the  sensuous  quality  of  the  restau- 
rant. And  my  son  has  been  enormously 
helpful.  He  was  at  Carnegie  Mellon  Uni- 
versity studying  architecture  when  his 
father  died." 

"It  was  an  impulsive  decision  for 
me, "  Charles  says.  "You  plan  things  in  your 
life,  and  sometimes  your  mind  tells  you 
one  thing  but  your  heart  has  to  rule." 
Charles's  younger  brother,  Philippe,  also 
works  in  the  restaurant,  but  his  interest 
is  in  the  kitchen,  where  he  specializes  in 
preparing  the  exotic  souffles  that  are  a 
house  specialty. 

Both  luncheon  and  dinner  reservations 
are  hard  to  come  by  (there  are  only  thirty- 
two  tables),  and  it  is  wise  to  contact  the 
restaurant  at  least  ten  days  in  advance. 
On  the  wall  of  the  little  atelier  above  the 
restaurant  where  Charles  Masson  used  to 
paint  is  a  sign  that  says,  "The  spectator 
must  feel  that  the  scene  extends  beyond 
the  frame."  It  is  a  saying  that  applies  to 
La  Grenouille,  for  dining  there  is  indeed 
an  experience  that  extends  beyond  the 
restaurant.  There  are  no  musicians  at  La 
Grenouille,  but  there  is  music. □ 


Charles  Masson  poured  all 
his  feelings  into  his 
restaurant,  splurging  on 
flowers,  creating  romance. 
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Fulco  Santostefano  della  Cerda,  duke  of 
Verdura,  was  perhaps  the  most  original 
and  protean  designer  of  jewelry  in  this 
century.  People  who  collected  his  work 
between  the  1930s  and  the  1960s  were 
displaying  not  so  much  their  wealth — for 
many  of  his  pieces  could  be  had  tor  under 
a  thousand  dollars — as  their  sensitivity 
to  beautiful,  tirelessly  inventive  design. 
Yet  he  is  one  of  the  best-kept  secrets  in 
the  world  of  jewelry,  probably  because  he 
had  so  special  and  limited  a  clientele  and 
never  had  the  backing  of  a  patron  or  a 
great  company  like  Tiffany. 

In  recent  decades,  Fulco's  revolution- 
ary work  has  been  engulfed  in  a  flood  of 
imitations  that  have  become  such  cliches 
that  their  origins  are  unrecognized.  Many 
noted  designers  are  in  his  debt,  among 
them  David  Webb,  who  on  first  meeting 
Verdura  said,  "Oh,  Fulco,  I've  been  an 
admirer  of  yours  for  years!"  to  which  Fulco 
replied,  "So  I've  noticed."  The  shell  jew- 
elry of  Margaret  Styx  and  the  snail-shell 
earrings  for  which  Seaman  Schepps  is  fa- 
mous both  come  straight  from  early  Ver- 
dura designs.  Angela  Cummings  and  Pal- 
oma  Picasso  are  greatly  influenced  by  him. 
The  superlative  costume  jewelry  of  Ken- 
neth J.  Lane  has  made  many  a  Fulco  de- 
sign available  to  thousands  who  could  not 
have  afforded  the  originals;  Lane  is  happy 
to  acknowledge  his  debt.  Even  at  jewelry 
counters  in  the  five  and  ten  there  are  gold- 
washed  shells  whose  distant  origins  were 
on  Verdura's  drawing  pad. 

Fulco  di  Verdura  was  born  in  1898  of  a 
long  and  distinguished  line  ot  Sicilian 
landowners  at  the  Villa  Niscemi,  outside 


An  emerald  necklace  niade  fen  a  favorite  diem 
around  1940. 

THE 

PEERLESS 
VERDURA 

Fulco  di  Verdura's  name  is 
little  known  today,  but  he  was 
probably  the  most  individual 
and  innovative  jewelry 
designer  of  this  century. 

By  Neil  Letson 
Photographs  by  Seth  Joel 
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"He  set  style;  he  never 
followed  it.  And  yet  he  has  been 
completely  overlooked. 
Others  get  all  the  credit." 


Palermo,  and  brought  up  in  the  ways  of 
an  antiquated  Italian  aristocracy  de- 
scribed so  well  in  The  Leopard,  by  his  cou- 
sin the  prince  of  Lampedusa.  (The  char- 
acter Angelica  in  that  novel  is  closely  based 
on  Fulco's  grandmother. )  As  the  memoirs 
of  his  childhood  make  plain,  he  was  an 
extraordinarily  visual  person,  fascinated 
by  the  decor  of  the  gloomy  patrician  vil- 
las he  grew  up  in  and  enchanted  by  the 
animals  he  was  someday  to  represent  in 
his  jewelry  with  such  charm  and  close 
observation.  Early  on  he  showed  a  lively 
talent  for  drawing. 

After  his  father  died,  in  1926,  he  gave 
a  fancy  dress  I   11  in  Palermo  with  what 


little  money  he  had,  and  left  Sicily  to 
seek  his  fortune.  Intent  on  a  career  as  a 
painter,  he  arrived  in  Paris  in  1927,  tak- 
ing a  job  as  a  textile  designer  with  Cha- 
nel. Chanel,  who  had  revolutionized 
women's  dress,  was  starting  a  new  direc- 
tion in  jewelry  by  reproducing  the  rubies, 
emeralds,  and  pearls  given  her  by  her  lov- 
ers. She  had  a  taste  for  the  real  and  fake 
mixed  up  in  Byzantine  splendor  and  worn 
with  the  simplest  of  clothes.  "With  my 
jewelry,"  she  said,  "women  can  wear  for- 
tunes worth  nothing."  Fulco's  textile  de- 
signs were  so  original  that  Chanel  made 
him  her  head  jewelry  designer.  His  first 
exercise  was  that  wide  bracelet  in  black 
and  white  baked  enamel,  mounted  with 
a  Maltese  cross  of  multicolored  stones,  that 
Chanel  always  wore,  one  on  each  wrist. 

Above:  A  series  of  shell  designs  on  tracing 
paper  (early  1940s).  Right:  A  scallop  shell 
set  with  turquoises  and  diamonds  (1950s). 
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CONNOISSEUR 


During  the  thirties,  as  his  reputation 
grew,  Fulco's  social  and  professional  lives 
ran  together  congenially.  Among  his  cul- 
tivated and  pleasure-loving  friends  was 
Baron  Nicolas  de  Gunzburg,  a  rich  young 
man  later  to  be  an  editor  of  Harper's  Ba- 
zaar, editor  in  chief  of  Town  and  Country, 
and  finally  an  editor  of  Vogue.  He  was 
famous  for  his  brilliant  parties,  one  of  them 
a  fete  champetre  at  his  house  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  transformed  by  the  artist 
Christian  Berard  into  a  fantastic  farm- 
yard. Among  the  400  guests  was  Cole 
Porter,  who  had  composed  a  special  score 
tor  the  orchestra. 


Gold  bracelets  set  with  diamonds,  the  lower 
designed  in  early  1940s,  the  upper,  late  forties. 


Both  Niki  de  Gunzburg  and  Cole  Por- 
ter were  to  figure  largely  in  Fulco's  life  in 
the  United  States,  where  he  arrived  in 
1937,  looking  like  an  alert  and  slightly 
malicious  faun,  to  take  a  salaried  job  de- 
signing for  the  New  York  jeweler  Paul 
Flato.  When  Flato  opened  a  shop  in  Cal- 
ifornia, Verdura  was  dispatched  to  run  it. 
(This  was  not  Fulco's  first  trip  west.  He 
and  Niki  de  Gunzburg  had  gone  to  Hol- 
lywood some  years  earlier  in  an  enormous 
Packard  and,  en  route,  had  run  out  of  gas. 
Fulco,  sent  for  emergency  supplies,  re- 
turned with  a  pint  of  gasoline  in  the  only 
container  he  could  find:  his  pocket  flask. ) 
The  Sunset  Boulevard  branch  prospered 


for  two  years — during  which  Verdura  de- 
signed the  jewelry  worn  by  Katharine 
Hepburn  in  Philadelphia  Story. 

In  1939,  when  Flato  went  to  prison  for 
pawning  stones  entrusted  to  him  by  his 
clients,  Verdura  returned  to  New  York, 
living  for  a  time  in  a  suite  at  the  St.  Regis 
hired  tor  him  by  Cole  Porter  until  he  could 
get  his  own  business  going.  The  tight  place 
was  found  at  712  Fifth  Avenue,  in  the 
building  now  occupied  by  the  publishers 
Rizzoli.  For  $575  a  month,  Fulco  rented 
an  upstairs  suite,  with  walnut  paneling 
and  French  windows  overlooking  Fifth 
Avenue,  that  had  been  Cartier's  original 
headquarters.  The  shop  was  opened  on 
September  1,  1939,  just  as  war  was  de- 
clared, and  in  spite  of  this  began  to  flour- 
ish. Verdura's  reputation  spread  by  word 
of  mouth  as  people  quickly  came  to  trust 
his  taste  and  workmanship.  Though  he 
made  absolutely  no  effort  at  promotion, 
Harper's  Bazaar  and  Vogue  put  his  jewelry 
on  cover  after  cover  all  through  the  for- 
ties and  fifties,  sending  editors  off  on 
fashion  sittings  with  paper  bags  full  of 
brooches  and  bracelets.  A  second  shop  was 
opened  in  Paris  in  1947  on  the  rue  Boissy 
d'Anglas,  but  the  Fifth  Avenue  address 
remained  Fulco's  base  until  he  sold  the 
business  to  one  of  his  associates,  in  1973. 

Diana  Vreeland,  who  was  fashion  edi- 
tor of  Harper's  Bazaar  in  Fulco's  heyday, 
later,  editor  of  Vogue,  and  is  now  special 
consultant  to  the  Costume  Institute  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  remembers 
him  fondly.  "Everything  he  did  was  won- 
derful. He  was  a  great  artist,  like  someone 
from  the  Renaissance.  No  one  ever  made 
gold  things  like  he  did.  It  he's  forgotten, 
it's  because  people  don't  really  remember 
anything  except  diamonds." 

The  New  Look 

Another  former  fashion  editor,  who  was 
his  close  friend  while  he  lived  in  New 
York,  remembers  him  as  a  wonderfully 
lively  and  creative  companion  who  loved 
music— above  all,  opera — and  read  enor- 
mously (he  once  described  himself  as  la 
petite  Larousse  roulante — the  peripatetic 
dictionary).  "He  really  changed  the  look 
of  jewelry,"  she  says,  "which  at  that  time 
was  Boucheron,  Van  Cleef,  Carrier — 
standard  sapphire  and  diamond  bracelets 
in  bands;  everything  was  precious  stones 
set  in  platinum.  It  never  occurred  to  any- 
body to  wear  gold,  except  perhaps  an  old 
family  ring.  What  Fulco  did  was  the  me- 
dieval thing  of  mixing  precious  and  semi- 
precious stones  and  just  pressing  them  into 
gold  as  if  it  were  wax,  a  stained-glass  ef- 
fect. It  was  costume  jewelry  in  real.  Peo- 
ple wore  it  like  bunches  of  flowers — out- 


Elsa  Maxwell  put  him  on 
her  list  of  eleven  guests 
to  be  invited  to  the  most  perfect 
dinner  party  imaginable. 

side,  on  a  suit,  at  lunch.  They  wore  his 
great  big  rope  bracelets  in  the  daytime. 
Nobody  had  done  that  kind  of  thing  be- 
fore Fulco  came  along." 

The  luxurious  world  of  his  childhood, 
his  deep  sense  of  tradition,  and  his  clas- 
sical education  proved  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  inspiration.  He  was  the  first  to 
produce  most  of  the  motifs  that  are  seen 
everywhere  today:  ropes  (his  source  was 
a  fat  encyclopedia  of  mariners'  knots), 
caning,  coins,  orders,  tassels  taken  from 
the  papal  coat  of  arms — all  of  them  clas- 
sic themes  used  in  a  way  that  made  them 
seem  new  and  totally  fresh. 

Verdura  pioneered  the  revival  of  baked 
enamel,  putting  many  thin  layers  over  a 
gold  base.  The  result  was  rich,  intense 
color,  with  the  gold  shimmering  through, 
that  has  a  softness  and  sheen  ordinary 
enamel  never  had.  He  used  caning  and 
bamboo  in  all  the  variations  of  colored 
gold  with  black  or  white  morocco  leather. 
He  liked  embellishing  antique  objects  with 


jewels,  to  be  worn  or  incorporated  in  a 
bibelot  or  box.  His  series  of  old  ivory 
chessmen  set  with  small  stones  and  worn 
as  a  brooch  was  a  popular  and  much  copied 
design,  like  his  Chinese  horses  and  iri- 
descent hummingbirds.  His  witty  inven- 
tiveness took  delight  in  any  challenge. 
When  given  a  huge  turquoise  and  asked 
how  best  to  use  it,  he  scooped  out  the 
middle  and  made  a  box. 

He  played  with  nature  in  a  way  that 
had  never  been  done  before:  feathers, 
wings,  fern  fronds,  leaves,  shells,  animals 
whose  bodies  were  baroque  pearls — de- 
signs unused  since  the  Renaissance.  One 
client  remembers  a  compact  made  from  .1 
clamshell  with  just  a  very  thin  gold  rim 
and  a  little  cabochon  ruby  catch — purity 
of  design  could  hardly  go  further.  And  it 
is  the  use  of  shells  that  impressed  Ken- 
neth J.  Lane  when  he  first  became  aware 
of  Fulco's  work,  struck  by  its  boldness. 

Verdura  was  above  all  a  perfectionist. 
The  owner  of  the  clamshell  compact  re- 
members also  a  bracelet,  "the  most  beau- 
tiful shade  of  deep  green  tourmaline,  Lis- 
tened with  two  twisted  acorns  oi  brushed 


At  left:  The  duke  of  Verdura  dressed  for  a 
ball  in  /934.  Right:  With  Chanel,  he  ex- 
amines the  famous  enamel  braeelet. 


gold  with  pave  diamond  cups,  and  the 
diamonds  went  all  the  way  underneath 
where  they  couldn't  be  seen.  There  wasn't 
any  skimping  of  any  sort." 
"He  set  style,"  says  another  friend;  "he 
never  followed  it.  Yet  he  has  been  com- 
pletely overlooked.  Johnny  Schlumber- 
ger — who  was  doing  Schiaparelli's  but- 
tons in  Paris  when  Fulco  was  working  for 
Chanel — got  all  the  recognition.  Johnny 
is  extremely  talented,  but  though  he  did 
extraordinary  and  beautiful  things,  I  never 


"Mineralogy  is  not  jewelry," 
he  said  of  a  giant  sapphire. 
Solitaire  diamonds  he  dismissed 
as  "swimming  pools." 

felt  he  broke  the  ground  that  Fulco  did. 
It  wasn't  he  who  put  people  in  gold;  Fulco 
had  already  done  it." 

Some  of  his  professional  associates  be- 
lieved that  Verdura  did  not  take  his  work 
seriously  enough.  But  the  fact  is  that  while 
he  cared  very  little  about  the  business  side 
of  things,  leaving  it  to  his  very  capable 
salesman,  J.  Byrd  Mann,  he  took  enor- 
mous pains  with  the  unexpected  and  in- 
genious quality  of  his  designs — the  but- 
terfly whose  legs  pinched  or  released  the 
cloth  it  was  to  cling  to  when  its  wings 
were  pressed,  for  example — and  with  the 
fabrication  of  each  piece  to  bear  his  hall- 
mark: VERDURA  in  small  block  letters. 

He  was  not  a  gemologist.  He  knew 
quality,  of  course,  but  was  far  less  inter- 
ested in  great  stones  than  in  great  effects. 
He  understood,  perhaps  better  than  any- 
one else,  that  it  is  the  function  of  jewels 
to  adorn,  not  to  overwhelm,  the  wearer, 
and  always  referred  to  solitaire  diamonds 
as  "swimming  pools."  Observing  someone 


at  a  dinner  party  wearing  a  sapphire  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  he  turned  to  his 
partner  and  murmured  in  French,  "Min- 
eralogy isn't  jewelry!" 

Working  in  a  small  office  at  the  rear  of 
his  shop  on  Fifth  Avenue,  Fulco  would 
sketch  a  design,  specifying  materials,  color, 
and  size.  These  would  later  be  colored  by 
an  assistant  and  passed  along  to  the  crafts- 
man who  would  fabricate  the  piece. 
Sometimes  a  discussion  produced  some 
minor  alteration  in  the  design,  but  the 
piece  usually  appeared  in  its  final  form 
just  as  Fulco  had  visualized  it  as  he  drew 
it  on  his  tracing  paper. 

A  Talent  for  Detail 

Throughout  his  career,  he  was  fortunate 
in  having  some  of  the  best  craftsmen  in 
the  world  to  carry  out  his  designs,  and  he 
worked  closely  with  them,  meticulously 
checking  the  mechanical  operation  of  the 
jewels — the  fall  of  a  necklace,  the  place- 
ment of  the  stones  in  their  mountings, 
the  quality  of  the  polish  of  gold,  enamel, 
or  stone,  the  functioning  of  clasps  and 
hinges — all  the  details  that  made  his  pieces 
mechanically  perfect  and  extremely  du- 
rable. Notable  among  these  craftsmen  was 
Charles  Vaillant,  who  made  many  of  the 
fantastic  jewels  designed  by  Salvador  Dali. 

People  who  have  owned  Verdura  jewels 
never  fail  to  speak  of  their  adaptability, 
their  versatility,  their  usefulness.  They 
could  be  as  formal  or  informal  as  Fulco's 
whim  or  the  client's  wishes  directed.  Diana 
Vreeland's  pair  of  gold  stars  created  in  the 
1930s  are  as  wearable  today  as  when  she 
bought  them  and  give  no  indication  of 
their  date.  (Inspired  by  the  Pleiades,  Fulco 
often  made  stars  in  groups  of  seven.)  When 
Averell  Harriman  wanted  an  engagement 
ring  that  his  wife-to-be,  the  former  Pa- 
mela Digby,  could  wear  comfortably  both 
day  and  evening,  he  gave  Fulco  an  em- 
erald to  do  with  as  he  thought  best.  In 
the  finished  ring,  the  emerald,  sur- 
rounded by  diamonds,  is  set  in  black 
enamel.  For  Mrs.  William  Paley,  Fulco 
made  an  extraordinary  parure  of  faceted 
pink  topazes — a  stone  much  loved  by  the 
Victorians  that  he  brought  back  into  use. 
It  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  stones,  showing 
very  little  metal,  yet  is  as  supple  as  if  there 
were  no  stones  at  all,  and  is  as  beautiful 
from  the  back  as  from  the  front.  He  made 
a  great  necklace  designed  as  an  articu- 
lated ostrich  plume  for  the  opera  star  Lily 
Pons,  and  for  Marquesa  de  Cadeval,  a  tiara 


Above:  Lily-of-the-valley  pin  of  emeralds, 
diamonds,  and  pearls  ( 1970). 
Right  :  A  set  of  pearl  links  and  studs  made  for 
Niki  de  Gunzburg  (1948). 


Above:  Cigarette  lighter,  gold  and  tourma- 
line. Above  right:  Enameled  box  made  for 
Vincent  Fourcade.  Right:  Design  for  swan 
pin  (1940),  with  baroque  pearl. 

using  eighteenth-century  rose-cut  dia- 
monds originally  set  in  her  ancestor's  sword 
handle,  reputed  to  be  the  first  diamonds 
to  reach  Portugal  from  Brazil.  For  another 
woman,  he  made  a  fairy  queen's  tiara  of 
branched  pink  coral  set  with  tiny  dia- 
monds. His  playful  imagination  was  never 
stumped.  When  the  lovely  wife  of  an 
American  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Saint  James's  wanted  something  appro- 
priate to  wear  on  her  head  among  all  the 
tiara'd  Englishwomen,  he  made  her  an 
American  Indian  headdress  of  gold  feath- 
ers studded  with  diamonds. 

Cole  and  Linda  Porter  had  been  among 
his  closest  friends  since  Paris.  He  was  fas- 
cinated by  Porter's  wit  and  talent;  Porter, 
for  his  part,  worked  his  friend  Fulco  into 
the  lyrics  of  "Farming"  from  the  show  Let's 
Face  It:  "Liz  Whitney  has,  on  her  bin  of 
manure,  a  Clip  designed  by  the  Duke  of 
Verdura."  Fulco  was  to  design  the  famous 
cigarette  boxes  made  to  mark  each  Porter 
show.  They  became  part  of  his  legend. 

Linda  Porter  began  the  custom  early  in 
his  career,  and  it  soon  became  a  tradition 


they  both  cherished.  The  cases  were  made 
in  many  materials — gold,  silver,  leather, 
platinum — some  set  with  gems  and  all  re- 
lated in  some  way  to  the  theme  or  title  of 
the  new  show. 

After  Porter's  death,  the  cases  were  sold 
at  auction  in  1967.  It  had  been  hoped  that 
Paul  Mellon  would  buy  them  to  present 
to  the  drama  department  at  their  mutual 
alma  mater,  Yale,  but  this  did  not  happen. 
The  collection  is  scattered  now,  and  only 
one  is  known  to  belong  to  someone  with 
a  direct  connection  to  the  show  it  com- 
memorates. Frank  Sinatra  owns  the  black- 
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and-gold  enamel  case  set  with  thirty-eight 
old-mine  diamonds  made  for  the  1956 
opening  of  the  film  High  Society. 

Fulco  felt  that  first-class  designers  are 
as  rare  as  phoenix  eggs  in  the  commer- 
cial-jewelry world.  He  himself  was  an  in- 
dividualist to  the  core,  and  it  is  the  utter 
individuality  of  his  talent  that  sets  him 
apart.  If  his  work  had  to  he  descrihed  in 
a  single  sentence,  it  might  be  said  that  he 
had  a  gift  for  taking  advantage  of  one  of 
the  most  important  attributes  of  excellent 
jewelry  design:  a  sense  of  casual  surprise. 

Almost  as  well  known  as  his  jewels  were 


Above:  Gold  and  diamond  tiara  in  the  form 
of  an  Indian  headdress,  made  for  the  wife  of 
an  American  ambassador.  Left:  A  crowned- 
fish  pin  (1950s),  made  of  a  baroque  pearl, 
gold,  and  diamonds. 

his  miniature  paintings.  Sometimes  he 
incorporated  them  into  the  design  of  an 
object,  like  Mrs.  John  Hay  Whitney's 
golden  tree,  from  which  hang  tiny  Ver- 
dura  paintings  of  her  houses.  For  both  Paul 
Mellon  and  Jock  Whitney  he  painted  small 
pictures  (approximately  four  by  two  and 
a  half  inches),  showing  in  even  tinier  scale 
favorite  pictures  from  their  collections  of 
paintings,  and  made  gilt  easels  for  them. 

He  was  a  small,  dapper  man,  though 
he  behaved  like  a  much  taller  one,  and 
dressed  with  a  chic  simplicity  that  made 
people  feel  that  this  was  how  a  man  should 
dress.  He  spoke  several  languages  per- 
fectly in  a  tone  of  voice  all  his  own.  Dur- 
ing his  New  York  years,  Fulco  lived  in 
small  apartments — one  of  them  in  a  Park 
Avenue  brownstone  above  a  flower  shop 
called  The  Rosary.  The  decorator  Billy 
Baldwin  recalls  them  as  "small,  very  Eu- 
ropean, wonderfully  comfortable,  and 
obviously  the  residence  of  a  person  of  in- 
telligence and  wide  interests.  He  used 
books  everywhere — books  on  architec- 
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cure  and  decoration,  history,  music,  any- 
thing that  he  liked — thev  were  the  heart 
or"  the  place."  Baldwin  laughingly  admits 
there  may  also  have  been  a  touch  of  "Si- 
cilian opulence"  in  Fulco's  decorative 
schemes — crimson  velvet  drapery  to  dis- 
guise the  bed;  a  plethora  of  porcelains, 
flowers,  objects.  In  this  warm  and  flat- 
tering setting  he  produced  charming,  in- 
timate dinners  that  he  cooked  in  his  tiny 
kitchen,  always  assisted  bv  his  beloved 
black  maid,  Lilian.  Spaghetti  in  mussel 
sauce  was  a  favorite  dish. 

Elsa  Maxwell,  whose  triend  the  duch- 
ess or  W  indsor  was  one  or  Fulco's  most 
avid  clients,  gave  him  a  good  press,  and 


One  of  the  boxes  vwde  by  Yerdura  to  cele- 
brate the  opening  of  a  neu-  Cole  Porter  show. 


Liz  Whitney  has,  on  her 

bin  of  manure,  a 
Clip  designed  by  the 

Duke  of  Yerdura." 

in  1957.  on  the  strength  of  his  "erudition 
and  r lawless  social  manner,"  listed  him 
among  the  eleven  friends  she  would  in- 
vite to  make  up  "the  most  perfect  dinner 
party  imaginable."  Among  the  others  were 
the  clever  and  beautiful  duchess  of  Dev- 
onshire. Maria  Callas,  Clare  Boothe  Luce, 
Evangeline  Bruce. Somerset  Maugham, 
Noel  Coward,  and  Cole  Porter.  (The 
Windsors  were  not  on  the  list.) 

Fulco  was  a  match  for  anyone.  The 
duchess  of  Windsor  once  took  a  topa:  rose 
in  delicately  shaded  pink  and  green  stones 
from  his  shop  and  wore  it  (without  hav- 
ing paid  for  it),  telling  her  friends  it  was 
her  own  design.  Later  she  returned  to  Fulco 
and  asked  to  exchange  it  for  a  topa:  this- 
tle— one  ot  her  husband's  emblems.  "I  am 
so  sorry,"  he  told  the  duchess,  "I'd  love 
to,  but.  alas,  I  can't.  Everything  here  is 
designed  bv  me,  and  I  understand  that 
this  rose  is  your  design." 

Fulco  was  irreverent,  demanding,  and 


sometimes  cruel,  and  did  not  suffer  tools 
gladly.  But  he  could  also  be  genial  and 
good-humored  with  old  triends  and  cro- 
nies ot  either  sex,  full  of  thoughtful  cour- 
tesies, and  never  more  delightful  than 
when  dealing  with  young  people.  Once 
he  had  given  his  friendship,  he  revealed 
an  almost  childlike  gaiety  and  nobility  of 
character  that  were  touching.  "He  was  a 
very  moving  triend,"  recalls  one  woman. 

By  the  1970s,  feeling  a  little  old  and 
disillusioned,  he  sold  the  business  to  his 
associate  Joseph  G.  Alfano,  who  is  now 
the  owner  ot  the  priceless  collection  of 
Fulco's  original  designs  and  continues  to 
operate  Yerdura  Inc.,  carrying  them  out 
with  undiminished  elegance  and  crafts- 
manship for  Fulco's  faithful  clientele. 

Fulco  retired  to  London,  where  he  had 
manv  friends,  and  from  time  to  time  had 
a  small  exhibition  of  his  miniatures.  In 
1972  he  wrote  a  modest  and  rather  mel- 
ancholy memoir  of  his  childhood,  The 
Happy  Summer  Days:  A  Sicilian  Childhood. 
It  ends  when  he  was  thirteen,  with  his 
grandmother's  death  and  the  end  of 
childhood.  If  asked  why  he  didn't  write 
about  his  adult  life,  he  would  reply  im- 
patiently. "I  don't  want  to  write  one  more 
name-dropping  memoir!"  tHis  book  is 
written  with  exquisite,  old-fashioned  el- 
egance, perfectly  in  keeping  with  his 
character.  As  an  elegy  upon  a  lost  world 
of  privilege,  it  has  a  little  in  common  with 
the  memoirs  of  Vladimir  Nabokov,  who, 
like  Fulco,  was  born  in  the  last  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

One  afternoon  in  London,  as  Fulco  left 
the  house  of  his  old  friend  the  Singer 
heiress  Daisy  Fellowes,  he  looked  the  wrong 
way  while  crossing  the  street  and  was 
struck  bv  a  car.  He  was  carried  back  into 
the  house  with  many  broken  bones,  semi- 
conscious and  bleeding.  Daisy  Fellowes 
stood  aloot  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  sur- 
veying her  favorite  Aubusson  being 
drenched  in  blood.  Fulco  looked  up  at  his 
disapproving  friend  and,  with  the  novel 
Rebecca  flashing  to  mind,  said,  "I'm  sorry, 
Mrs.  Danversl" 

Despite  moments  of  depression  and 
inexorably  declining  health.  Fulco  never 
lost  his  joie  de  vivre.  His  consuming  wish 
to  be  different,  to  excel  it  possible,  but  at 
all  costs  to  stand  out  from  the  crowd, 
marked  him  no  less  at  the  end  of  his  life 
than  at  the  beginning.  He  died  in  the 
summer  of  1978  in  London,  and  his  ashes 
were  taken  to  lie  among  his  ancestors  in 
the  family  chapel  in  the  ancient  Church 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Palermo. □ 

iVei/  Letson  is  a  jouriiahst  and  jewelry  his- 
torian uho  urites  about  the  decorative  arts. 


How  much  is  a  specific  work 
of  art  worth?  Robert  C.  Graham  is  probably 
the  best  appraiser  in  the  business. 

By  Anthony  Brandt 


obert  C.  Graham  is  a  tall,  slightly  portly  man — 
"too  much  good  wine,"  he  says — with  a  great, 
round  head  on  his  shoulders  that  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  moon.  He  is  sixty-nine  years  old,  but  in 
his  aging  preppie  clothing,  with  his  small,  sparkling  eyes,  he 
looks  like  a  large,  animated  teddy  bear,  and  his  considerable 
charm  and  amiability  do  nothing  to  dispel  the  impression.  Still, 
the  impression  is  deceiving.  This  friendly  and  wholly  unaffected 
man  happens  to  be  one  of  the  sharpest,  most  knowledgeable 
and  respected  appraisers  of  paintings  in  the  world. 

He  has  assessed  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
collections  on  the  globe  and  has  known  many  of  art's  grandest 
acquisitors,  including  Ailsa  Mellon  Bruce,  Andre  Meyer,  Clar- 
ence Dillon,  Barbara  Cushing  Paley,  Charles  Revson,  Harry  F. 
Guggenheim,  Charles  Engelhard,  and  Robert  Lehman.  With 
his  easy  charm,  Graham  moves  effortlessly  and  graciously — if 
somewhat  vaguely — among  such  imposing  personalities.  He 
lunches  at  Manhattan's  Carlyle  Hotel,  a  favorite  meeting  spot 
for  the  art  world's  upper  echelons,  where  other  diners  frequently 
come  to  his  table  to  greet  him.  He  smiles,  says,  "Hello,  how  are 
you?"  and  then  apologizes  for  not  remembering  their  names. 

Graham  has  a  great  deal  of  power.  His  decisions  directly  affect 
the  amount  in  taxes  someone  will  or  will  not  pay,  and  in  the 
case  of  major  estates,  the  difference  can  come  to  millions  of 
dollars.  Consequently,  Graham,  like  all  appraisers,  is  subject  to 
enormous  pressure  from  collectors  and  their  heirs  to  raise  or 
lower  evaluations  to  their  tax  advantage.  "You  have  plenty  of 
chances  to  abuse  your  responsibilities  in  this  business,"  Graham 
notes,  and,  shaking  his  head  in  dismay,  adds,  "Some  people  do." 
Robert  Graham  shows  no  sign — nor  are  there  whispers  abroad — 
that  the  pressure  bothers  him  or  that  he  has  ever  given  in  to  it. 
His  reputation  is  secure,  built  not  just  on  his  ability  but  on  his 
honesty  as  well.  He  is  one  of  those  scarce  people  who  know 
their  own  value  and  is  therefore  wholly  comfortable  with  him- 
self and  with  the  world. 

The  profession  of  appraising  is  among  the  art  world's  less 
noble  ones,  a  creature  born  about  seventy  years  ago  to  answer 

Anthony  Brandt  is  an  editor  and  writer  now  at  work  on  a  book  about 
the  history  of  the  American  dream. 


the  exigencies  of  the  tax  laws  and  the  insurance  industry.  So 
subjective  is  its  essence  that  virtually  nothing  has  been  written 
about  it.  It  has  no  codified  system  of  ethics,  no  licensing  system, 
and  no  laws  regulating  it.  Instead,  it  has  a  well-founded  repu- 
tation for  sleaziness  and  chicanery.  What  an  art  appraiser  ac- 
tually does  when  he  evaluates  a  painting  gives  few  clues  to  the 
kinds  of  judgments  that  go  into  the  process.  Indeed,  even  Gra- 
ham himself  has  trouble  explaining  it,  though  the  mechanics 
are  simple  enough. 

The  appraiser  measures  the  painting  and  describes  it  in  writ- 
ing. He  checks  its  provenance,  signature,  and  authenticity,  then 
looks  at  the  auction  records  and  other  price  lists  to  see  what 
similar  paintings  by  the  same  artist  have  brought  recently  in 
the  market,  and  what  the  painting  may  have  brought  in  pre- 
vious sales.  That  done,  he  assigns  it  a  probable  market  value.  It 
is  meticulous,  time-consuming  work,  although  an  experienced 
professional  like  Graham  can  speed  up  the  process  somewhat 
because  he  carries  auction  records  in  his  head. 

Beneath  the  mechanical  tasks  lies  a  whole  set  of  judgments 
that  call  on  the  appraiser's  entire  experience  of  art.  Take  a 
Winslow  Homer  watercolor  of  a  Bahamas  scene.  The  market 
price  for  Homer  watercolors  can  be  anywhere  from  $30,000  to 
$510,000.  Setting  a  value  on  one  work  within  this  broad  range 
entails  taking  into  account  complex  factors  that  run  from  the 
obvious — the  work's  size  and  physical  condition — to  highly  so- 
phisticated market  and  aesthetic  judgments:  What  is  its  subjec  I ' 
Does  the  watercolor  have  a  boat  in  it?  a  human  figure?  Is  u  .1 
truly  original  work,  or  derivative  ot  other  work?  Is  the  handling 
of  the  subject  strong,  delicate,  profound,  mediocre?  Has  Homer 
really  extended  himself,  or  is  he  only  refining  previous  work? 
Is  the  picture  well  known  or  obscure?  Has  it  been  in  any  gallery 
or  museum  shows?  Is  it  beautiful? 

Other  questions  also  arise.  What  is  the  latest  trend  in  tin-  ari 
market,  and  how  popular  is  Winslow  Homer  at  the  moment? 
How  safely  can  the  picture  be  attributed  to  Homer?  All  these 
issues  can  be  highly  debatable,  and  the  appraiser  might  even 
have  to  defend  his  judgments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
which  has  its  own  art  advisory  panel  and  its  own  interest  in  the 
assessment  of  valuable  works  of  art.  Appraising  is  thus  a  business 
that  is  as  tricky  as  it  is  complex. 
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/  ji,  -  ■ — 'hat  Robert  Graham  handles  these  complexi- 
fy' \/i  ties  so  capably  is  a  function  of  his  considerable  ex- 
(  ill perience  in  buying,  selling,  and  looking  at  art.  Indeed, 
he  was  born  to  the  trade.  His  family  has  been  dealing 
in  art  since  1857,  when  Robert's  great-grandfather,  Samuel  Gra- 
ham, set  up  a  shop  on  Third  Avenue  in  Manhattan  that  sold 
furniture,  including  "Turkey  rugs"  and  paintings.  The  business 
evolved  over  the  years  into  an  antiques  store  specializing  in 
silver,  netsuke,  Chinese  porcelains,  bronzes,  and  paintings.  Then, 
in  the  midtwentieth  century,  Robert  Graham  began  to  shed  the 
antiques,  a  process  that  is  almost  complete  under  Robin  Gra- 
ham, his  son  and  the  fifth  generation  in  the  business.  Robin's 
speciality  is  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  American  art, 
and  the  gallery  now  focuses  entirely  on  that  field.  Today  the 
Graham  business  is  on  the  "Museum  Row"  section  of  Madison 
Avenue,  roughly  equidistant  from  the  Whitney  Museum  and 
the  Met. 

Robert  Graham  was  born  in  1913  and  went  to  Choate,  then 
Yale,  where  he  took  courses  in  art  history  and  worked  in  the 
art  library.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1936,  and  after  about  a 
year  of  "hacking  around"  in  Europe,  Graham  came  back  and 
went  to  work  on  Wall  Street.  The  job  didn't  suit  him,  but  it 
was  while  there  that  he  met  his  wife,  Edith  Altschul,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Frank  Altschul,  a  senior  partner  at  Lazard  Freres  and  one 
of  the  richest  men  on  the  Street. 

In  1940,  Graham  entered  his  family's  business,  where,  except 
for  serving  in  the  navy  during  World  War  II,  he  has  worked 
ever  since.  Looking  back,  he  says  that  the  1940s  and  1950s  were 
when  appraising  was  fun.  "At  that  time  art  was  not  a  big  com- 
modity. People  were  not  buying  it  for  financial  appreciation  or 
for  protection  against  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  They  bought 
art  because  they  were  interested  in  collecting  it  and  enjoying 
it.  This  was  a  pleasant  business.  You'd  have  lunch  with  the 
people  and  discuss  it,  and  they'd  tell  you  how  much  they  loved 
the  pictures  their  grandfather  had  bought.  Appraising  was  sim- 
ple then — and  honest." 

Graham  watched  the  business  lose  its  innocence  in  the  late 
1950s  and  the  1960s,  when  the  price  of  art  began  to  skyrocket. 

Robert  C.  Graham  at  his  home  in  Stamford,  Connecticut. 


Several  times  a  year  a  blue-ribbon  panel  of  scholars,  deal- 
ers, museum  directors,  and  curators  meets  in  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  conference  room  in  Washington  to  re- 
view claims  from  taxpayers  about  the  value  of  their  art- 
works. The  twelve-member  IRS  Art  Advisory  Panel  looks 
at  500  to  600  IRS  art-tax  "cases"  per  year,  only  a  sampling 
of  the  thousands  of  art  appraisals  that  have  attracted  the 
IRS's  attention.  Each  case  represents  an  item  valued  on  a 
tax  return  at  more  than  $20,000.  About  50  percent  of  the 
art  appraisals  are  rejected.  Half  of  the  claims  are  from  es- 
tates, where  art  tends  to  be  undervalued;  the  other  half  are 
for  donations  to  museums,  where  claims  can  be  inflated. 
"Appraisals  in  the  art  area  have  been  abused  for  some 
time,"  says  Tom  Hartnett,  the  former  head  of  the  IRS's 
arts-evaluation  group. 

The  IRS's  Art  Advisory  Panel  was  created  in  the  late 
1960s  in  the  wake  of  congressional  complaints  about  evalu- 
ations of  art  for  income-tax  purposes.  The  Association  of 
Art  Museum  Directors  and  the  Art  Dealers  Association 
proposed  setting  up  the  panel  to  serve  as  a  "self-policing 
system"  for  the  entire  profession. 

Doubts  that  the  small,  inbred,  and  secretive  art  world 
could  police  itself  effectively  have  been  largely  laid  to  rest. 
Panel  members  are  constantly  rotated,  with  scholars  and 
museum  people  serving  three-year  terms,  dealers  serving 
for  only  two  years.  Other  safeguards:  panelists  are  not  told 
the  name  of  the  owner  or  the  appraiser  in  question  or 
whether  the  art  is  a  museum  donation  or  from  an  estate. 
In  cases  where  a  panelist  has  been  professionally  involved 
with  the  item,  he  must  disqualify  himself.  Over  the  years, 
panelists  have  included  Seymour  Slive,  former  director  of 
the  R)gg  Art  Museum,  at  Harvard,  and  the  dealers  Leo 
Castelli  and  Sidney  Janis. 

— Jane  Whitmore. 
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Robert  Graham's  great-grandfather, 
Samuel,  in  the  doorway  of  his  store  at 
66  Third  Avenue  in  New  York  City. 


He  recalls  how  one  gallery  tried  unsuccessfully  to  sell  art  through 
high-pressure  sales  techniques.  "Then  they  started  telling  peo- 
ple," recalls  Graham,  "that  if  they  bought  an  old-master  paint- 
ing for  five  thousand  dollars,  in  a  year  or  so  they  would  give 
them  an  appraisal  for  fifty  thousand.  Well,  my  God,  they  sold 
paintings  like  hotcakes  then.  They  were  the  biggest  offenders 
in  the  whole  business."  He  cites  another  case  of  a  dealer  who 
approached  him  at  an  auction  house  and  pointed  out  a  Renoir 
painting  that  had  about  eight  little  figures  in  it,  all  separate 
sketches.  "I  think  that's  just  terrific,"  the  dealer  said.  Graham, 
not  seeing  much  aesthetic  merit  in  the  painting,  replied,  "Well, 
I  guess  it's  okay."  "No,  no,"  said  the  dealer,  "you  don't  under- 
stand. There  are  eight  separate  paintings  in  that;  I  can  get  at 
least  five  thousand  dollars  for  each  one."  He  did  indeed  buy  it 
for  $28,500,  chop  it  up,  and,  as  Graham  puts  it,  "made  what 
he  made.  You  still  see  them  around."  Graham  is  too  polite  to 
say  who  this  dealer  was.  But  as  everyone  in  the  art  world  knows, 
it  was  Victor  Hammer,  of  the  Hammer  Galleries. 

raham  himself  was  careful  to  stay  aloof  from 
— #tk2f^sucn  practices.  He  remembers  being  approached 
(  ^/Y  by  a  baroness  from  a  central  European  country  whose 
S  name,  again,  he  is  too  discreet  to  mention.  Again, 
most  insiders  in  the  art  world  can  identify  her  without  trou- 
ble— the  late  Hilla  Rebay,  the  German-born  first  director  of 
the  Museum  of  Nonobjective  Painting,  which  is  now  known  as 
the  Guggenheim.  The  baroness  asked  Graham  to  appraise  her 
personal  collection.  She  had  many  Kandinskys,  he  says,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  her  own  paintings,  which  Graham  found  to  be 
uniformly  mediocre.  People  were  telling  her,  she  said,  that  her 
paintings  were  worth  as  much  as  Kandinsky's.  "I  could  see  what 
was  coming,"  said  Graham,  who  promptly  refused  to  do  the 
appraisal  "because  I  didn't  want  to  be  forced  to  put  down  figures 
that  I  didn't  believe  in.  She  wanted  me  to  give  assessments 
averaging  forty-five  thousand  dollars  apiece  for  her  own  paint- 
ings so  that  she  could  donate  them  at  those  values  to  museums. 
But  to  have  put  a  worth  of  a  thousand  dollars  on  them  would 
have  been  an  exaggeration." 

In  the  late  1960s  the  Art  Dealers  Association  tried  to  do 
something  about  such  abuses,  proposing  a  system  in  which  ex- 


pert panels,  each  composed  of  three  member  art  dealers,  would 
appraise  work  for  a  fee  based  on  its  assigned  value.  The  system 
came  too  late  to  prevent  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  which, 
besides  putting  up  roadblocks  to  the  practice  of  donating  art  as 
a  charitable  contribution,  made  it  impossible  tor  a  living  artist 
to  give  his  own  works  to  museums  or  other  institutions  for  a 
charity  tax  deduction  at  their  "fair  market  value,"  as  the  bar- 
oness wanted  to  do.  Today,  because  of  the  tough  laws,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  even  the  most  distinguished  appraisers  to  have 
to  defend  their  evaluations  to  tax  auditors. 

Graham  enjoys  telling  anecdotes  about  the  old  days,  although 
he  is  given  to  vagueness  that  may  come  from  absentmindedness 
or  from  professional  discretion;  he  often  breaks  off  in  mid-story 
to  admit,  with  a  grin,  that  he  has  forgotten  most  of  the  details. 
One  complete  tale  he  does  recall  is  about  the  late  indefatigable 
collector  and  regular  Graham  client  Ailsa  Mellon  Bruce.  She 
was  a  "catholic  and  enthusiastic  buyer,"  he  relates.  She  had  an 
apartment  in  New  York,  a  house  in  Long  Island,  a  house  in 
Greenwich,  and  a  beach  house  in  Palm  Beach.  "In  her  New 
York  apartment  it  took  three  weeks  just  to  open  the  boxes  of 
works  of  art  in  her  living  room.  Although  she  bought  well  and 
from  reputable  dealers,  she  had  so  many  paintings  and  so  many 
possessions,  and  nobody  kept  track  of  anything."  Graham  found 
a  list  she  had  made  after  an  afternoon  visiting  art  galleries  in 
London  during  which  she  spent  $300,000.  Although  she  had 
kept  meticulous  records  of  every  purchase  that  day,  it  took  Gra- 
ham several  weeks  to  track  down  the  objects  themselves. 

Robert  Lehman's  collection  was  much  better  organized,  for 
he  had  his  own  curator,  George  Szabo  (who  continues  today  as 
curator  of  the  collection  in  its  new  home,  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art).  The  sheer  profusion,  nevertheless,  was  daunt- 
ing, even  to  a  professional.  Graham  remembers  that  after  he 
finished  the  appraisal  someone  called  him  to  say  some  "old  books" 
had  been  found  in  the  basement.  They  turned  out  to  be  Maurice 
Prendergast's  sketchbooks,  which  contained  more  than  forty 
watercolors.  Today,  such  watercolors  bring  upwards  of  $40,000 
apiece.  Lehman  had  a  curator,  yes,  says  Graham,  but  for  reasons 
known  only  to  the  collector  himself,  he  didn't  always  pass  his 
purchases  through  him. 

Given  the  range  of  Graham's  experience,  it  is  not  surprising 
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The  founding  father  in  1885:  Samuel 
Graham,  a  Scot,  founded  his  business  in 
1857.  It  passed  in  direct  succession  to 
his  great-grandson  James 
and  great-great-grandson  Robin. 


that  his  personal  taste  in  art  is  eclectic.  He  collected  stamps 
and  coins  when  he  was  young,  got  bored  with  that,  then  built 
up  a  collection  of  paintings  by  the  Peales  that,  when  he  showed 
them  in  the  gallery,  earned  him  a  spread  in  Life.  Later  he  turned 
to  genre  paintings.  At  one  point  he  became  acquainted  with 
Everett  Shinn  and  Thomas  Hart  Benton  and  started  buying 
their  work.  When  Shinn  died,  Graham  became  an  executor  of 
his  estate;  Shinn  left  a  lot  of  uncompleted  paintings,  Graham 
says,  and  he  advised  the  heirs  to  donate  them  to  a  school  or 
museum  for  study  purposes,  to  keep  them  from  getting  into  the 
wrong  hands.  They  declined,  and  sure  enough,  a  few  years  later 
they  started  coming  on  the  market  "completed." 

Shinn  and  Benton  are  not  the  only  contemporary  artists  Gra- 
ham has  taken  an  interest  in.  "I  support  modern  painters,"  he 
says.  He  means  that  in  more  ways  than  one.  Not  long  ago, 
hearing  that  the  1930s  muralist  Seymour  Fogel  was  down  on  his 
luck,  he  bought  one  of  his  mural  studies  for  $10,000  and  now 
shows  Fogel's  work  in  the  gallery.  "I  think  this  man  has  been 
sadly  neglected,"  he  says,  and  then  adds  about  his  purchase  of 
the  mural  study,  "I  had  no  choice.  If  I  hadn't  bought  it  he  would 
have  wound  up  out  on  the  street."  This  charitable  impulse  to- 
ward the  down-and-out  extends  to  the  Haitian  art  he  and  his 
wife  now  collect.  Graham  says  he  loves  it  for  its  vivid  colors, 
but  the  truth  is  that  he  is  much  more  passionate  on  the  subject 
of  the  Haitian  eye  clinic  in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  gets  the 
bulk  of  the  profits  from  the  Haitian  art  that  he  purchases  and 
subsequently  donates  for  sale. 

His  most  prized  possessions,  however,  are  probably  several 
old-master  and  American  master  paintings  that  for  security  rea- 
sons he  will  not  give  details  about.  Among  these  is  a  Rembrandt 
Peale  still  life  that  his  wife  bought  for  him  as  a  birthday  present 
not  long  after  they  were  married,  for  four  hundred  dollars.  Gra- 
ham has  just  negotiated  its  sale  to  a  large  midwestern  institution 
for  close  to  a  million  dollars.  It  makes  no  sense  for  him  to  own 
these  things,  he  says,  by  way  of  explanation.  They  should  be 
out  someplace  where  the  public  can  see  them. 

Graham's  collection  is  dispersed  among  his  several  houses — 
in  St.  Croix,  the  American  Virgin  Islands,  where  he  is  a  voting 
resident;  on  Martha's  Vineyard;  in  a  New  York  apartment;  and 
at  a  house  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  which  used  to  have  its 


own  private  zoo  of  rare  birds,  llamas,  several  species  of  deer,  and 
a  Barbados  goat.  Graham  says  he  would  like  to  retire  from  the 
appraising  business  and  spend  more  time  in  his  island  houses, 
or  fishing  for  Atlantic  salmon  in  Iceland,  where  he  owns  fishing 
rights  on  a  section  of  river.  He  has  already  retired  from  the 
gallery,  having  sold  his  interest  to  his  son  Robin  and  his  brother 
James,  who,  true  to  family  tradition,  is  also  a  part  owner. 

aving  spent  his  life  with  art,  Robert  C.  Gra- 
ham may  find  retirement  a  long  time  coming. 
His  services  remain  in  steady  demand.  He  is  an- 
noyed at  the  way  most  evaluations  are  conducted. 
"Appraisers  today  don't  appraise  for  quality,  condition,  subject 
matter.  There  are  too  many  price  lists  available.  Most  appraisers 
just  take  an  average  of  twenty  or  thirty  recent  sales  of  an  artist 
and  pick  a  number  somewhere  in  the  middle."  As  far  as  Graham 
is  concerned,  that's  not  an  appraisal,  that's  a  computation. 

He  has  mixed  feelings  about  the  Art  Dealers  Association 
panels,  even  though  his  son  sometimes  serves  on  them  and  is  a 
director  of  the  association.  Those  assessments  are  supposed  to 
be  anonymous,  he  notes,  but  the  art  world  is  so  small  and  in- 
cestuous that  everyone  knows  whose  ox  is  being  gored.  As  a 
result,  all  art  dealers  tend  to  be  unduly  generous  to  each  other. 
"It's  a  little  club,"  he  complains.  "They  push  each  other's  gift 
appraisals  up.  You  feel  you're  getting  dirty  hands." 

Graham  has  always  refused  to  serve  on  these  panels  or  any 
other.  "We  have  always  prided  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  we're 
completely  independent.  We  don't  buy,  we  don't  sell.  It's  one 
of  the  strong  things  we  have."  "We"  means  himself  and  the 
other  independent  appraisers  he  is  affiliated  with.  He  works 
with  the  New  York  City  firm  of  Masterson  &  O'Connell,  where 
he  assesses  paintings  while  another  appraiser,  Charlton  Theus, 
handles  porcelain,  furniture,  and  silver.  He  also  evaluates  for 
Equitable  Appraisals,  a  large  New  York  insurance  appraisal  firm, 
and  for  the  Graham  Gallery,  as  well  as  for  his  own  account.  He 
is  a  busy  man.  He  marvels  at  how  much  art  is  still  in  private 
hands,  waiting,  so  to  speak,  for  someone  to  assign  a  value  to  it. 
To  set  a  price  on  beauty  is  a  delicate  matter.  One  hopes  this 
large  man  in  his  rumpled  clothes  will  not  soon  retire.  He  does 
it  with  genuine  class — meaning,  of  course,  honestly.D 
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English  caricatures  are  peepholes 
on  the  past,  providing 
limitless  information  about  people,  prejudices, 
fads,  fancies,  and  fashions. 


With  Malice 
Aforethought 


By  Christopher  Hibbert 


"Young  man,  you  come  from  Italy,"  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  said  to  George 
Bubb  Dodington  in  1710.  "They  tell  me 
of  a  new  invention  there  called  caricatura 
drawing.  Can  you  find  someone  that  will 
make  me  a  caricature  of  Lady  Masham 
describing  her  covered  with  running  sores 
and  ulcers  that  I  may  send  the  Queen  to 
give  her  a  slight  idea  of  her  favorite?" 

At  that  time  personal  caricature  was 
considered  a  peculiarly  Italian  art  form 
that  English  portraitists  had  neither  the 
wit  nor  the  inclination  to  practice.  It  was 
natural  that  the  duchess  should  turn  to 
the  country  which  in  1674  had  given  birth 
to  Pier  Leone  Ghezzi,  the  first  successful 
professional  caricaturist,  for  a  repulsively 
exaggerated  likeness  of  the  woman  who 
had  supplanted  her  in  Queen  Anne's  af- 
fections. Indeed,  the  very  word  caricature 
had  only  recently  been  imported  from  It- 
aly into  the  English  language  and  was  not 
to  be  in  general  use  until  the  1750s.  By 
the  end  of  the  century,  however,  the 
golden  age  of  English  caricature  was  at  its 
zenith;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  gentle- 
man in  London  who  did  not  linger  at  the 
crowded  windows  of  a  print  shop  on  his 
way  to  his  club  to  scan  the  pictures  stuck 
behind  the  panes  of  glass,  smiling  with 
malicious  pleasure  at  the  distorted  repre- 
sentations of  his  acquaintances  and 
searching  with  eagerness  or  apprehension 
for  some  evidence  that  his  own  features 
were  considered  worthy  of  the  caricatur- 
ists' attention. 

Among  the  numerous  print  shops  to  be 
found  all  over  London  were  those  of  Mat- 
thew and  Mary  Darly;  William  Holland, 
who  claimed  to  have  "the  largest  collec- 
tion in  Europe  of  political  and  other  hu- 
morous prints";  S.  W.  Fores,  whose  stock 
was,  so  he  insisted,  even  larger  than  Hol- 
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land's;  and  William  Humphrey,  whose 
sister  Hannah  kept  a  shop  that  became 
the  most  celebrated  of  them  all.  These 
shops  not  only  sold  satirical  prints  but  also 
hired  out  for  the  evening  folios  of  them 
for  the  entertainment  of  guests  at  parties, 
prepared  collections  for  scrapbooks  and 
for  the  decoration  of  the  insides  of  cup- 
board doors  and  shutters,  undertook  to 
design  and  supply  "private  subjects,"  and 
even  employed  teachers  to  instruct 
gentlemen  to  become  amateur  caricatur- 
ists themselves.  Nor  were  shops  the  only 
public  places  in  which  caricatures  could 
be  seen.  They  were  displayed  in  coffee- 
houses and  taverns,  in  clubs  and  theaters, 
and  on  the  walls  and  in  the  windows  of 
coaching  offices.  In  private  houses  they 
were  widely  used  for  the  ornamentation 
of  screens:  in  her  old  age  Marchioness 
Conyngham,  the  last  mistress  of  King 
George  IV,  was  much  discomposed  to  find 
a  caricature  of  herself,  as  a  younger  and 
much-ridiculed  woman,  displayed  upon  a 
screen  that  her  hostess  produced  to  pro- 
tect her  from  a  troublesome  draft. 

A  Lampooned  King 

There  were  innumerable  collectors,  par- 
ticularly among  those  most  often  carica- 
tured. The  Royal  Archives,  in  which 
George  IV's  accounts  are  carefully  pre- 
served, provide  ample  testimony  that  this 
most  extravagant  and  most  lampooned  of 
men  lavished  money,  both  as  regent  and 
king,  on  satirical  prints  as  profusely  as  he 
did  on  everything  else  that  caught  his 
fancy.  There  were  also  those  who  paid 
large  sums  to  caricaturists  not  to  hold  them 
up  to  ridicule.  The  king  himself  was  one 
of  them:  through  his  private  secretary  he 

Rowlandson's  The  Antiquarians  (detail). 
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John  Wilkes  observed, 
"We  all  tremble  when  we  see  the 
pencil  in  Hogarth's  hand." 


bought  the  plates  and  copyrights  of  par- 
ticularly offensive  prints  and,  often  for  a 
high  price,  obtained  undertakings  from 
dealers  and  artists  not  to  publish  anything 
that  might  make  him  even  more  unpop- 
ular than  he  already  was.  One  particular 
artist,  for  example,  was  paid  today's 
equivalent  of  about  five  thousand  dollars 
"in  consideration  of  a  pledge  not  to  cari- 
cature His  Majesty  in  any  immoral  situ- 
ation," a  pledge  which  was,  incidentally, 
observed  more  in  the  letter  than  in  the 
spirit,  for  soon  after  the  money  was  paid, 
the  caricaturist  thus  bribed  portrayed  the 
king,  if  not  in  an  immoral  situation,  as  a 
water  scorpion,  "an  offensive  insect  living 
in  stagnant  waters,  continually  watching 
for  prey."  Moreover,  as  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  considerable  amounts  of  money 
were  available  at  Carlton  House  for  the 
suppression  of  offensive  prints,  carica- 
tures of  its  obese  occupant  became  ever 
more  common  and  scurrilous. 

The  power  and  influence  of  the  cari- 
caturists were,  indeed,  immense.  James 
Sayers,  a  lawyer's  clerk  who,  having  in- 
herited a  fortune  from  his  father,  came  to 
London  in  1780  to  seek  fame  as  a  satirical 
artist,  did  so  much  damage  to  the  oppo- 

Christopher  Hibbert  is  the  author  of  many 
hooks,  including  a  biography  of  King  George 
IV  and,  most  recently,  The  Days  of  the 
French  Revolution. 


nents  of  William  Pitt,  the  prime  minister, 
that  Charles  James  Fox,  the  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition,  declared  that  Say- 
ers's  prints  did  his  cause  more  harm  than 
all  the  attacks  made  upon  him  either  in 
Parliament  or  in  the  press.  Other  cari- 
caturists were  in  the  pay  of  the  govern- 
ment. And  so  frightened  of  their  taunts 
was  the  politician  Henry  Addington  that 
when  he  was  offered  a  peerage  and  in- 
tending to  style  himself  Lord  Ralegh,  a 
warning  that  he  was  to  be  mercilessly 
lampooned  in  a  compromising  position 
with  Queen  Elizabeth  I  induced  him  to 
choose  instead  the  less  pretentious  title 
of  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

"We  All  Tremble" 

In  his  day  no  artist  was  more  feared  or 
more  influential  than  William  Hogarth. 
Hogarth,  who  has  been  described  as  "un- 
deniably the  father,  and  the  supreme 
practitioner,  of  graphic  social  satire  in 
England,"  used  his  genius  not  merely  to 
draw  attention  to  the  evils  and  follies  of 
the  age  but  also  in  the  pursuit  of  personal 
vendettas.  One  of  the  most  savage  of  all 
caricatures  is  his  depiction  of  John  Wilkes, 
the  demagogic  politician,  who  observed 
that  "we  all  tremble  when  we  see  the  pen- 
cil in  Hogarth's  hand. "  After  a  long  quar- 
rel with  Wilkes,  Hogarth  issued  a  shilling 
print  which,  while  being  a  vivid  likeness 


ot  his  adversary,  represented  his  squinting 
eyes  and  crooked,  sardonic  leer  as  those 
of  a  cunning,  unscrupulous,  and  deceitful 
agitator.  It  was,  so  a  contemporary  ob- 
served, "as  harsh  a  blow  as  ever  Jack  Wilkes 
suffered." 

Caricatures  of  lesser  or  more  emphatic 
distortion  appear  in  nearly  all  of  Ho- 
garth's propagandist  works.  The  toping 
parson,  for  instance,  complacently  be- 
nign amidst  the  drunken  revelers  in  A 
Midnight  Modern  Conversation,  is  the  Rev- 
erend Cornelius  Ford,  Samuel  Johnson's 
convivial  and  worldly  cousin;  the  cen- 
tral, open-mouthed  figure  in  The  Cockpit 
surrounded  by  plebeian  companions  is  Lord 
Albemarle  Bertie,  who,  although  blind, 
was  addicted  to  cruel  sports;  the  disrep- 
utable freemason  stumbling  out  of  the 
Rummer  Tavern  in  Night  is  the  corrupt 
and  lascivious  Bow  Street  magistrate  Sir 
Thomas  De  Veil;  while  the  ingratiating 
woman  greeting  the  Yorkshire  clergy- 
man's daughter  in  the  yard  of  the  Bell 
posting  house  in  Wood  Street  is  the  in- 
famous procuress  Mother  Needham. 

As  a  pictorial  dramatist  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  English  artists,  Hogarth 

Above:  Hogarth's  cruel  John  Wilkes  Esq. 
Below:  Bunbury's  A  Tour  to  Foreign 
Parts.  Right:  Gillray's  A  Voluptuary  un- 
der the  Horrors  of  Digestion. 
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The  king  paid  artists  not  to 
publish  anything  that  might  make  him 
even  more  unpopular. 


brought  a  seriousness  and  professionalism 
to  an  art  that,  outside  Italy,  had  up  till 
then  been  the  province  of  gifted  ama- 
teurs. Of  these  the  Honorable  George 
Townshend,  son  of  the  third  Viscount 
Towr.shend,  and  Henry  Bunbury,  equerry 
to  the  duke  of  York,  were  two  of  the  most 
remarkable.  Townshend's  "talent  for  buf- 
foonery" raised  up  against  himself  a  host 
of  enemies,  including  the  eminently  car- 
icaturable  General  Wolfe,  under  whom  he 
had  served  as  a  brigadier  general  at  the 
capture  of  Quebec  in  1759,  and  the  king's 
chief  minister,  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
whose  portrait  he  drew  upon  one  of  the 
first  political  caricature  cards. 

Henry  Bunbury,  the  amiable  and  pop- 
ular son  of  a  Suffolk  baronet,  had  devel- 
oped his  art  at  Cambridge,  where  he  drew 
a  series  of  portraits  of  gawkish  undergrad- 
uates and  equally  awkward  dons.  He  never 
attempted  political  caricature  and,  unlike 
Townshend,  succeeded  in  keeping  all  the 
many  friends  he  made  throughout  his  long 
practice  of  an  art  that  is  rarely  conducive 
to  the  preservation  of  intimacy.  His  char- 
acters, often  ludicrous  and  sometimes 
grotesque,  are  drawn  with  affection  rather 
than  malice,  as  is,  for  example,  the  in- 
genuous young  gentleman  who  is  por- 
trayed being  conducted  into  a  squalid 
French  inn  by  his  self-satisfied  tutor  on 
an  early  stage  of  his  Grand  Tour.  This  par- 
ticular print,  A  Tour  to  Foreign  Parts,  drawn 
by  Bunbury  in  1778  and  engraved  by  an- 
other hand — he  never  mastered  the  art 


of  etching — was  once  one  of  the  most 
prized  prints  in  my  own  collection. 

I  began  this  collection  about  twelve 
years  ago.  I  was  then  working  on  a  biog- 
raphy of  King  George  IV  and  spending 
most  of  my  days  in  the  Round  Tower  at 
Windsor  Castle,  where  some  of  the  Royal 
Archives  are  preserved.  It  was  at  this  time, 
while  enjoying  access  to  the  queen's  col- 
lections, that  I  came  to  realize  how  valu- 
able caricatures  can  be  to  the  biographer 
and  social  historian.  For,  as  a  French  his- 
torian writing  during  the  Revolution  in 
1792  put  it,  "Caricatures  are  the  ther- 
mometer that  tells  the  temperature  of 
public  opinion."  They  illustrate  the  past 
as  a  sequence  of  presents  in  a  series  of 
dissolving  views,  providing  limitless  in- 
formation not  only  about  the  leading 
characters  of  the  day  and  the  opinions 
held  about  them  by  their  contemporaries, 
but  also  about  fashions  in  clothes  and 
manners,  about  carriages  and  hairstyles, 
furniture  and  toys,  the  theater  and  the 
schoolroom,  fairs  and  markets,  topogra- 
phy and  travel,  indeed  about  every  kind 
of  human  activity,  social  custom,  and  po- 
litical institution. 

Two  artists  intrigued  me  in  particular. 
These  were  Thomas  Rowlandson  and 
James  Gillray,  who  were  born  within  a 
few  months  of  each  other  in  1756  and 
1757.  Their  styles  are  utterly  different  and 
immediately  recognizable,  each  reflecting 
the  character  of  the  man.  Rowlandson, 
the  son  of  a  well-to-do  tradesman,  was 
large,  strong  and  handsome,  gregarious  and 
extravagant.  His  drawings,  remarkable  for 
their  boisterous  verve,  seem  to  exude  the 
artist's  joie  de  vivre,  his  delight  in  the 
life,  particularly  the  low  life  and  the 
sporting  life,  of  the  years  of  the  Regency 
in  which  his  best  work  was  done.  Gillray, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  lonely,  unhappy, 
silent  man  who  grew  old  and  gray  before 
his  time  and  died  insane  in  a  room  above 
Miss  Humphrey's  print  shop,  where  he 
had  labored  to  supply  her  with  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  mordant  prints  that 
ever  drew  the  crowds  to  her  windows, 
working  so  hard  and  fast  that  he  fre- 
quently cut  his  fingers  on  the  copper 
splinters  thrown  up  by  the  rapid  progress 

  £ 

Above:  Rowlandson  s  A  Peep  into  Para-  $ 

dise — the  duke  of  York  and  his  mistress.  z 

Right:  Hogarth's  Taste  in  High  Life.  ^ 
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of  his  needle  over  the  plate,  and  taking 
down  to  her  engraving  after  engraving  to 
be  printed  and,  later,  hand  colored  by  her 
assistants. 

It  was  Gillray's  masterly  print  of  George 
IV  as  Prince  of  Wales  and  Rowhndson's 
kinder  but  no  less  effective  depiction  of 
the  prince  with  his  mistress,  Perdita  Rob- 
inson, at  Vauxhall  Gardens  that  inspired 
me  with  the  desire  to  form  a  collection 
of  such  prints  myself.  It  was  the  telling 
details  in  both  prints  that  fascinated  me 
as  much  as  the  portraits  themselves. 

In  the  Gillray  A  Voluptuary  under  the 
Horrors  of  Digestion  (1792),  the  prince, 
aged  twenty-nine,  lounges,  hugely  fat  and 
utterly  exhausted,  in  a  chair  at  Carlton 
House,  picking  his  teeth  with  a  fork  after 
a  heavy  meal.  Its  remains  are  scattered 
beside  him  on  a  table  beneath  which  lie 
empty  wine  bottles.  Behind  him  a  brim- 
ming chamber  pot  slops  its  contents  onto 
unpaid  tradesmen's  bills  and  an  account, 
also  unpaid,  from  his  doctor.  On  a  shelf 
containing  a  triple  stand  of  jelly  glasses 
are  various  medicaments,  including  oint- 
ment for  piles,  drops  for  bad  breath,  and 
a  bottle  of  "Velnos  Vegetable  Syrup,"  then 
a  well-known  quack's  remedy  for  venereal 
disease.  On  the  carpet  beside  the  prince's 
buckled  shoes  are  a  dice  box  and  dice, 
together  with  a  notebook  inscribed  Faro 


Partnership  Account  Self  Archer  Hobart  & 
Co.,  suggesting  that  he  had  a  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  gambling  tables  run  by 
those  two  notorious  women  of  fashion  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Albinia  Hobart  and 
Sarah,  Lady  Archer.  A  fancifully  bur- 
lesqued coat  of  arms,  in  which  a  knife  and 
fork  are  prominent,  hangs  on  the  wall, 
beside  a  portrait  of  a  bearded  man  drink- 
ing from  a  glass  inscribed  Aqua  and  iden- 
tified on  the  frame  as  "L.  Cornaro,  Aetat 


About  the  Cover 

"I  don't  understand  these  caricatures," 
King  George  III  said  of  James  Gillray's 
sketches,  much  as  he  had  greeted  Gib- 
bon after  the  completion  of  The  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  with 
"Scribble,  scribble,  scribble,  eh,  Mr. 
Gibbon?"  Poor  Gibbon  lacked  Gill- 
ray's means  of  retaliation.  In  his  A 
Connoisseur  Examining  a  Cooper,  drawn 
in  1792,  the  cartoonist  depicts  the 
king — his  features  only  a  little  exag- 
gerated— examining  a  miniature  por- 
trait of  Oliver  Cromwell  by  the  artist 
Samuel  Cooper.  The  candlestick  is  a 
"save-all."  Both  the  king's  pretensions 
to  connoisseurship  and  his  miserliness 
are  consummately  rapped. 


Gillray's  (?)  Future  Prospects,  a  comment 
on  the  prince  regent's  marriage. 

199."  This  name  was  unknown  to  me,  but 
I  have  since  discovered  that  Cornaro  was 
a  sixteenth-century  Paduan  who  ascribed 
his  remarkable  longevity  to  the  ascetic 
diet  he  had  strictly  observed  since  falling 
dangerously  ill  at  the  age  of  forty.  One  of 
the  many  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  a 
study  of  caricatures  is  in  solving  the  puz- 
zles posed  by  such  obscure  allusions. 

My  search  for  a  colored  impression  of 
this  print  was  for  long  unsuccessful.  But 
eventually  I  came  across  a  copy  in  Sand- 
ers antiquarian  bookshop  in  High  Street, 
Oxford;  and  in  the  Parker  Gallery,  Al- 
bemarle Street,  London,  I  later  found  a 
copy  of  its  companion  print,  Temperance 
Enjoying  a  Frugal  Meal,  in  which  the  sup- 
posed parsimony  of  the  prince's  parents, 
King  George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte,  is 
satirized  with  the  same  skill  that  Gillray 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  extravagant  greed 
and  profligacy  of  their  eldest  son.  By  the 
time  of  this  later  purchase,  I  had  rum- 
maged through  the  stock  of  all  the  better- 
known  print  dealers  in  London  and  had 
become  particularly  attracted  by  the  care- 
fully drawn  and  enticingly  detailed  cari- 
catures of  George  Cruikshank  ( 1 792— 
1878);  to  the  bold,  strong  lines  and  gentle 
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"Caricatures  are  thermo- 
meters that  tell  the  temperature 
of  public  opinion." 


humor  of  William  Heath  (1795-1840);  and 
to  the  precocious  talents  of  that  brilliant 
draftsman  Theodore  Lane,  who  died  in  a 
tragic  accident  in  1828,  aged  twenty-eight. 

Despite  many  temptations  to  stray  out- 
side my  chosen  field,  the  little  money  I 
could  afford  to  spend  compelled  me  to  limit 
myself  to  caricatures  featuring  George  IV, 
his  family,  and  his  friends — a  field  wide 
enough,  in  any  case,  to  strain  my  re- 
sources to  the  utmost — and  to  sell  all  those, 
including  Bunbury's,  that  did  not  come 
within  this  sphere.  On  accumulating  prints 
within  my  chosen  range  I  spent  more  than 
I  could  afford  at  Weinreb  and  Douwma, 
in  Great  Russell  Street;  I  bid  successfully, 
though  was  more  often  outbid,  in  both 
Christie's  and  Sotheby's  salerooms.  I  be- 
came friendly  with  three  dealers:  Erika 
Bruce,  of  Bond  Street;  Finbar  Mac- 
Donnell,  of  Islington;  and  the  extremely 
well  informed  Andrew  Edmunds,  of  Lex- 
ington Street.  And,  most  profitably  of  all, 
I  discovered  the  extraordinary  and  now 
exhausted  treasure  trove  of  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  in  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  where 
favored  customers  were  received  by  ap- 
pointment only  and  where  a  very  knowl- 
edgeable lady  placed  selections  from  the 
stock  upon  a  mahogany  table  as  though 
displaying  the  rarest  incunabula. 

In  those  days,  the  late  1960s,  prices  in 
London  were  low:  an  excellent  colored 
impression  of  a  George  Cruikshank  could 
be  bought  for  about  three  pounds;  a  print 
in  less  good  order  by  an  inferior  hand,  for 
less  than  five  shillings.  Prices  elsewhere 
were  higher,  yet  even  so,  a  colored  Gillray 
in  good  condition  could  still  be  obtained 
for  twenty-five  pounds,  and  an  excellent 
George  Cruikshank  for  twelve  pounds. 
Much  depended,  and  much  of  course  still 
depends,  upon  the  condition  of  the  car- 
icature, its  rarity,  and  its  subject  matter. 
An  obscure  Cruikshank,  creased  and 
foxed,  might  still  fetch  less  than  five 
pounds;  a  fine,  uncommon  one,  as  much 
as  three  hundred  pounds.  Certain  Gill- 
rays  can  even  now  be  bought  for  forty  or 
fifty  pounds,  but  a  good  copy  of  his  Vol- 
uptuary under  the  Horrors  of  Digestion  has 
recently  been  sold  for  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  Prints  of  the  caricature  of 
Wilkes  by  Hogarth,  of  which  there  are 
many  copies,  can  be  found  priced  at  twenty 
pounds.  But  the  rarer  prints  of  the  eight 


Cruikshank's  Monstrosities  of  1819  and 
1820,  a  gibe  at  fashion. 

plates  of  A  Rake's  Progress  might  well  cost 
over  a  thousand,  while  a  set  of  the  Four 
Times  of  the  Day  was  sold  last  year  for  nine 
hundred  pounds.  An  unusually  good,  large 
Rowlandson  caricature  will  readily  find  a 
purchaser  at  the  price  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds. 

Bargains  are  still  to  be  found,  however, 
and  collecting  caricatures  remains  a  fas- 
cinating and  instructive  pursuit.  Al- 
though the  regular  production  of  separate 
caricature  prints  did  not  begin  until  after 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
came  to  an  end  in  the  1840s,  when  the 
advent  of  Punch  and  other  illustrated 
journals  killed  the  demand  for  them — 
and  when  John  Doyle,  the  last  of  the 
noteworthy  artists  to  produce  them,  felt 
obliged  to  abandon  them — it  is  surprising 
how  many  have  survived  from  this  brief 
period.  In  antique  shops,  in  the  shops  of 
antiquarian  book  dealers,  and  in  innu- 
merable private  houses  there  are  thou- 
sands of  delightful — and  quite  often 
unique — caricatures  dating  from  the  time 
when,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Nathaniel 
Wraxall,  the  memoirist,  they  were  "dis- 
persed throughout  the  kingdom  and  in- 
flamed the  public  mind."D 
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IMPROVING  OK 

Creating  a  splendid  garden  for  golf  is  as  challenging  as  playing  the  game  splendii  i, 
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MATURE 

Nicklaus  has  mastered  both.      By  Mike  Bryan 


Golf  is  the  only  game  in  which  the  field 
of  play  is  valued  as  highly  as  the  player. 
And  every  time  Jack  Nicklaus  plays  golf 
at  the  Augusta  National  Golf  Club,  site 
of  the  Masters  tournament  each  April, 
the  two  antagonists — golf  course  and 
sportsman — square  off  against  each  other 
like  Bobby  Fischer  and  Boris  Spassky,  like 
Sherlock  Holmes  and  Moriarty,  like  Oed- 
ipus and  the  Sphinx.  Nicklaus  walks  Au- 
gusta's fairways  as  a  five-time  champion 
and  as  a  student,  as  well.  Nicklaus  is  a 
golf-course  architect,  and  Augusta  Na- 
tional is  a  great  textbook.  It  teaches  what 
the  writer  Herbert  Warren  Wind  once  put 
this  way:  "In  golf,  a  beautiful  hole  is  not 
one  that  has  a  lovely  stream  flowing  across 
it.  It  is  a  hole  that  has  a  lovely  stream 
flowing  across  it  at  the  right  place."  A 
golf  course  is  enjoyed  as  a  landscape  but 
encountered  during  play  of  the  game. 

Only  for  the  past  hundred  years  or  so 
have  golf-course  architects  actually  re- 
sculpted  natural  terrain,  moved  trees,  and 
carved  lakes.  Golf-course  architecture  did 
not  begin  as  such,  any  more  than  the  vi- 
sual arts  began  as  art.  The  game  origi- 
nated over  five  hundred  years  ago  on  the 
crumpled  links  of  Scotland,  the  sandy 
dunes  at  the  mouths  of  estuaries.  Those 
earliest  layouts  were  nothing  more  than 
the  footprints  of  the  game  tracking  across 
the  dunes.  The  flatter  places  became 
greens.  Certain  troughs  were  less  puni- 
tive for  the  player  than  all  the  gorse  and 
heather  and  exposed  sand,  so  these  tracks 
became  the  fairways;  the  continuing  traffic 
over  the  years  defined  them  as  such  per- 
manently. The  rough  was  everything  else. 
There  were  no  strategic  or  aesthetic  con- 
siderations of  "design"  in  this  evolution, 
nor  did  there  need  to  be.  The  land  itself 
and  decades  of  play  provided  all  the  stra- 
tegic elements  of  the  game. 
S  Ex  post  facto,  these  elements  have  been 
2  codified  into  three  basic  theories  of  de- 
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g  The  thirteenth  green  at  the  Augusta  National 
Golf  Club,  in  Georgia,  site  of  The  Wasters, 
held  next  month. 
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sign:  penal,  strategic,  and  heroic.  The 
Scottish  links  courses  were,  and  are,  em- 
bodiments of  all  three.  No  golf-course  ar- 
chitect today  is  likely  to  propose  a  ma- 
nipulation of  a  fairway  or  green  or  any 
devilish  placement  of  a  hazard  which  has 
not  been  "tried"  in  its  raw  state  on  these 
Scottish  courses. 

As  the  game  moved  inland  and  across 
oceans  to  terrain  less  suited  for  it — less 
felicitously  contoured — the  notion  of  de- 
signing a  golf  course  developed  out  of  ne- 
cessity. While  today's  manicured  and 
pampered  new  courses  may  look  very  dif- 
ferent from  their  hirsute  Scottish  ances- 
tors, all  design  work  is  really  a  series  of 
footnotes  to  St.  Andrews,  the  shrine  of 
the  game. 

Jack  Nicklaus  has  won  the  British  Open 
twice  on  St.  Andrews's  Old  Course.  His 
other  British  Open  victory,  his  first,  was 
at  Muirfield,  also  in  Scotland.  He  ac- 
knowledged his  gratitude  and  his  debt  to 
the  Scottish  roots  of  the  game  when  he 
named  his  best-known  course,  located  in 
Dublin,  Ohio,  "Muirfield  Village." 

Nicklaus  knows  all  the  tricks  of  the  old 
layouts.  For  his  design  work,  the  "other" 
profession,  his  course  of  study  has  been 
fieldwork.  He  estimates  that  he  has  played 
and  studied  five  hundred  courses  around 
the  world;  penal,  strategic,  heroic,  and 
every  possible  amalgam.  Nicklaus  breathes 
the  game  of  golf  and  its  landscapes. 

An  Eternal  Punishment 

When  golf-course  designers  firsi  crossed 
the  ocean  to  America,  in  about  1900,  they 
brought  with  them  a  devotion  to  the  most 
obvious  attribute  of  the  old  courses:  se- 
verity. The  "penal"  golf  courses  designed 
in  this  country  punish  the  bad  shot  se- 
verely. Pine  Valley,  in  New  Jersey,  is  per- 
haps the  ultimate  penal  course.  Small  tar- 
gets that  suffice  as  fairways  and  greens  are 
lost  in  a  vast  expanse  of  sand  and  scrub 
and  water.  Bernard  Darwin,  Charles's 
grandson,  a  Dickens  scholar  and  the  most 
famous  goli  writer  of  his  era,  played  a  round 
at  Pine  Valley  and  had  a  horrible  cncoiuv 
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ter  with  the  eighth  hole.  He  wrote  later, 
"It  is  all  very  well  to  punish  a  had  stroke, 
but  the  right  of  eternal  punishment  should 
be  reserved  for  a  higher  tribunal  than  a 
Green  Committee." 

As  more  courses  were  built  in  America 
and  more  golfers  were  introduced  to  the 
game  on  difficult  penal  courses,  players 
began  demanding  an  alternative  to  penal 
design.  That  alternative,  "strategic"  de- 
sign, emphasizes  reward  for  the  good  shot 
and  deemphasizes  punishment  for  the  bad 
one,  although  there  is  still  enough  of  that. 
But  the  less  skilled  golfer  is  left  with  some 
hope.  The  great  player  Bobby  Jones  stated 
the  theme  of  modern  strategic  design:  "The 
first  purpose  of  any  golf  course  should  be 
to  give  pleasure,  and  that  to  the  greatest 
number  of  players .  .  .  because  it  will  offer 
problems  a  man  may  attempt  according  to 
his  ability.  It  will  never  become  hopeless 

Mike  Bryan  is  the  features  editor  at  Golf 
magazine. 
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for  the  duffer  nor  fail  to  concern  and  in- 
terest the  expert." 

Bobby  Jones  teamed  with  Alister 
Mackenzie,  a  Scotsman,  and  designed  a 
famous  strategic  golf  course:  Augusta  Na- 
tional. It  opened  in  1933.  The  fairways  of 
Augusta  are  broad  and  continuous.  The 
rough,  except  for  the  trees,  is  minimal. 
The  greens  are  large,  and  there  are  not 
many  deep  bunkers  and  sand  traps.  The 
holes  wind  through  what  was  a  nursery 
and  roll  with  the  terrain.  Banks  of  azaleas 
and  other  flowers  are  in  full  bloom  all 
around  the  course  every  April,  just  in  time 
for  The  Masters.  Jones  and  Mackenzie  re- 
jected the  penal  attributes  of  the  old  lay- 
outs but  reaffirmed  golf's  original  aes- 
thetics. Mackenzie  wrote:  "The  chief  object 
of  every  golf  architect  or  greenkeeper 
worth  his  salt  is  to  imitate  the  beauties  of 
nature  so  closely  as  to  make  his  work  in- 
distinguishable from  nature  itself." 

In  the  late  1940s  and  1950s,  another 
Jones,  Robert  Trent  Jones  (no  relation- 


A  shaggy,  tuind-buffeted  hole  at  St.  An- 
drews, Scotland,  "shrine  of  the  game. " 

ship),  put  a  label  on  a  design  theory  that 
united  penal  and  strategic  concepts.  He 
called  this  distinctly  American  design 
"heroic."  There  were,  of  course,  heroic 
golf  holes  in  America  before  Jones  came 
up  with  the  nomenclature.  The  eigh- 
teenth hole  at  Pebble  Beach,  in  Califor- 
nia, is  probably  the  most  famous  golf  hole 
in  the  world — it  skirts  spectacular  seaside 
cliffs  and  it  is  a  heroic  hole. 

Encouraging  Heroics 

Unlike  penal  design,  heroic  design  does 
not  require  the  200-yard  carry  over  water 
or  whatever,  but  it  encourages  this  daring 
shot  by  offering  great  reward  on  the  other 
side.  The  less  intrepid  player  is  provided 
with  safer  routes  around  the  hazard.  Risk 
what  you  will.  The  player  who  tries  the 
heroic  shot  will  be  punished  if  he  fails— 
but  he  does  not  have  to  try  it. 
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Penal:  Seventh  hole,  Pine  Valley,  New  Jersey. 

If  the  ball  is  misplayed,  it  will  veer  frustratingly  into  trees, 

sand  traps,  or  rough. 


Strategic:  Eleventh  hole,  Augusta  National,  Georgia. 

The  approach  to  the  green  is  free  and  clear.  The  less  skilled 
player  will  probably  play  the  hole  well — and  a  top  player  will 
do  even  better. 


Heroic:  Thirteenth  hole,  Dorado  Beach,  Puerto  Rico. 

A  cautious  player  will  play  around  the  water  and  rough,  bur 
the  skilled  player  will  save  distance  and  strokes  by  birring  the 
ball  over  the  obstacles. 


Robert  Trent  Jones  has  changed  the  look 
of  golf  courses.  The  hirsute  was  out.  His 
layouts  are  broad  and  expansive,  with  huge 
tees,  fairways,  greens,  sand  traps,  and 
lakes — lots  of  lakes,  perfect  for  heroics. 
Courses  laid  out  according  to  this  philos- 
ophy are  considered  modern  and  "Amer- 
ican," even  though  many  ot  them  are  lo- 
cated overseas.  They  are  also  the  product 
of  new  technologies:  such  courses  are 
possible  only  because  of  the  giant  earth- 
moving  equipment  now  at  the  designer's 
disposal,  along  with  the  sophisticated  ir- 
rigation and  drainage  techniques  re- 
quired to  take  care  of  all  this  grass. 

"Turf  Nurseries" 

Adopting  Jones's  theories,  however,  did 
not  necessarily  lead  other  designers  to 
create  good  golf  courses.  A  host  of  spu- 
rious copies  were  built  that  boasted  a 
bountiful  use  of  land  and  large  scale 
throughout  but  lacked  the  designer's  eye. 
Jack  Nicklaus  first  became  interested  in 
design  when  he  played  exhibitions  on  many 
of  these  courses  in  the  1960s.  They  were 
expensive  and  well  maintained  but  utterly 
without  character.  They  were,  in  the  par- 
lance, "turf  nurseries." 

In  the  1970s,  while  playing  the  best 
golf  of  his  career,  Nicklaus  began  in  ear- 
nest his  transition  to  golf-course  archi- 
tecture. If  pressed  for  a  label,  Nicklaus 
grudgingly  calls  his  courses  "strategic"  in 
character — but  with  penal  and  heroic 
elements,  mostly  heroic.  Nicklaus  pro- 
tests that  he  doesn't  work  with  concepts. 
He  works  with  raw  land,  his  knowledge 
of  the  game,  a  keen  eye,  and  a  staff  ot  top 
technical  people.  (He  explains:  "Ninety 
percent  ot  a  golt  course  is  underground.  1 
work  with  the  other  ten  percent.") 

This  year,  Nicklaus  is  working  on  the 
Elk  River  course,  in  Banner  Elk,  North 
Carolina,  and  the  terrain  brings  out  the 
best  in  his  ideas.  Part  of  the  land  tor  the 
course  lies  in  a  mountain  valley.  Part  is  a 
meadowland  with  flowing  creeks  and  many 
beautiful  trees.  The  rest  is  an  old  pasture, 
almost  flat  and  nearly  featureless.  The 
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problem  at  Elk  River — a  resort  develop- 
ment, like  almost  all  new  courses — is  to 
meld  these  three  terrains  into  one  unified 
aesthetic  experience,  one  strategically 
challenging  golf  course. 

At  Elk  River,  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains surround  and  at  one  point  drop  into 
the  layout.  They  are  clearly  the  feature 
with  which  all  the  elements  of  the  course 
must  blend.  In  the  flat  pasture,  the  earth- 
movers  will  do  a  great  deal  of  sculpting, 
bulldozing  silhouettes  out  of  the  flatness 
to  reflect  and  comment  on  the  shapes  of 
the  mountains.  Likewise,  traps  and  bunk- 
ers will  be  dug  as  rounded  natural  shapes. 

At  all  points,  from  every  angle,  the 
golfer  will  see  relief — abrupt  changes  in 
elevation.  Nicklaus  believes  that  relief  sets 
up  a  golf  course:  it  pleases  the  eye  and 
help>  the  plaver  target  his  shot.  Every  ele- 
ment of  a  layout  should  do  both.  For  this 
purpose,  the  gently  rolling  meadow,  with 
its  creeks  and  large  trees,  requires  less 
overt  <ulpting  than  the  pasture.  The  holes 
here  play  toward  and  then  back  from  a 
sheer  face  of  mountain  which  looms  just 
across  from  one  of  the  creeks. 

In  addition  to  his  devotion  to  "relief," 
a  second,  visceral  response  by  Nicklaus  to 
any  terrain  is  a  desire  for  the  concave. 
"Concavity  invites,  convexity  repels,"  he 
says.  Concavity  invites  the  eye  and  it  in- 
vites the  golf  shot.  Nicklaus  has  turned 
down  jobs  working  on  domelike  land. 

Every  hole  of  a  golf  course  should  be  a 
concave  shape  or  deceive  the  eye  in  that 
direction.  On  the  uphill  holes  at  Elk  River, 
deception  is  called  for.  The  approach  sec- 
tion of  the  fairway — from  the  landing  zone 
for  the  drive  off  the  tee  to  the  green — 
will  be  sculpted  into  a  concave  approach. 
Wherever  he  stands,  the  player  will  al- 
ways see  the  green  and  the  flagstick.  There 
will  be  no  blind  shot  over  a  rise — the 
ultimate  sin  of  convexity. 

Traps  and  bunkers  are  by  definition 
concave.  But  mounds  and  swells  in  the 
earth  are  convex;  nevertheless,  Nicklaus 
finds  a  way  to  fit  them  into  his  scheme, 
too.  It's  simple:  that  part  of  the  mound 
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Jack  Nicklaus,  golf-course  architect,  check- 
ing plans  for  an  evolving  course. 


viewed  by  the  goiter  in  the  fairway  is  hewed 
away.  The  convex  mound  has  now  be- 
come a  lateral  plane  giving  the  goiter's  eye 
the  proper  guidance,  helping  him  direct 
the  next  shot  down  the  fairway,  toward 
the  green. 

When  working  with  spectacular  ter- 
rain, Nicklaus  lets  it  speak  for  itself.  On 
such  terrain,  he  requires  only  subtle  re- 
shaping for  cosmetic  and  strategic  pur- 
poses, never  one  without  the  other.  On 
the  mountainside  holes  at  Elk  River,  with 
trees  tight  against  the  fairway  and  steep 
grades,  these  are  enough.  There  will  be 
no  mounds  at  the  edges  of  the  fairway,  as 
there  are  in  the  pasture.  The  player  re- 
quires just  one  boundary  for  his  percep- 
tion of  the  hole  and  his  shot,  and  the  line 
ot  the  trees  becomes  that  boundary. 

The  critical  element  of  any  golt  hole  is 
the  green,  the  promised  land.  Nicklaus 
will  spend  perhaps  halt  of  his  time  at  Elk 
River  working  on  the  greens — another 


concavity.  Golfers  enjoy  hitting  shots 
down  and  into  a  target — it's  a  comforta- 
ble feeling.  While  a  green  will  never  be 
at  the  exact  bottom  of  a  bowl,  it  must 
certainly  be,  in  the  Nicklaus  design,  an 
invitation.  This  inviting  aspect  is  achieved 
by  the  contours  of  the  green  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  shaping  of  the  sur- 
rounding earth  and  traps.  (One  some- 
times gets  the  impression  from  Nicklaus 
that  his  game  of  golf  is  played  primarily 
with  the  eyes. ) 

When  laying  out  a  green,  the  first  thing 
Nicklaus  does  is  look  back  at  the  fairway, 
which  in  his  mind  is  really  just  an  apron 
for  the  green.  Where  has  the  ideal  drive 
to  the  fairway  landed?  Thus,  from  what 
point  will  the  golfer  be  approaching  the 
green?  The  green  must  be  banked  and 
shaped  and  "presented"  to  give  at  least  a 
slight  advantage  to  this  shot.  Reward  the 
best  first  shot  with  the  best  opportunity 
on  the  next  shot.  This  maxim  is  a  rami- 
fication of  basic  strategic  design:  not  nec- 
essarily penalizing  the  inferior  shot,  but 
rewarding  the  superior  one. 

As  Jack  Nicklaus  walks  around  a  golf 
course  he  produces  a  stream  of  references 
to  other  holes  and  elements  of  design  he 
has  seen  or  tried  before.  A  good  part  of 
his  skill — playing  and  designing — might 
be  attributed  to  this  knowledge,  not  un- 
like that  of  the  chess  master  who  relies 
on  his  encyclopedic  memory  of  past  games 
to  inform  him  regarding  a  position. 

Back  to  Scottish  Roots 

In  the  last  few  years,  a  trend  has  emerged 
in  architecture  toward  the  smaller,  tight- 
er course,  moving  away  from  the  inher- 
itance of  the  big  Trent  Jones  layouts.  The 
reason  is  simple:  most  golfers  do  not  play 
the  power  golt  game  necessary  to  really 
succeed  on  the  big  layouts.  There  also 
seems  to  be  a  growing  preference  among 
golfers  for  the  "feel"  ot  the  tighter  course. 

The  eighth  hole  at  Pebble  Beach  in  Califor- 
nia, a  "heroic"  approach  shot — and  jack 
Nicklaus  s  favorite. 
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Besides,  land  available  for  golf-course  use 
at  many  resort  developments  is  at  a  pre- 
mium, and  so  is  the  money  available  for 
construction  and  maintenance.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  present  trend  is  toward  more 
"natural"  courses  requiring  less  manicur- 
ing and  watering,  and  with  smaller  greens. 
Back,  as  it  turns  out,  to  the  Scottish  roots 
of  the  game. 

However,  at  a  new  course  in  Arizona, 
Nicklaus  is  trying  some  ideas  he  believes 
to  be  new.  Desert  Highlands  is  a  devel- 
opment on  a  flat  piece  of  desert  land 
wrapped  around  a  mountain,  Pinnacle 
Peak,  outside  Phoenix.  Nicklaus's  con- 
cept incorporates  turf  areas  from  the  res- 
idential development  into  the  golf  course, 
and  these  "intersections"  are  the  target 
areas  of  the  fairways.  Sand  areas  at  the 
edges  of  almost  all  these  fairway  targets 


spread  out  into  the  desert  without  a 
boundary  on  the  outer  edge.  Bands  of  the 
desert  sweep  into  the  golf  course  and  out 
again  into  the  development.  Elaborate  in- 
ternal drainage  protects  the  desert  from 
the  irrigation  water  used  on  the  course. 
Hundreds  of  native  cacti  were  planted  and 
transplanted.  "The  vegetation,"  says 
Nicklaus,  "enhances  the  design  and  dis- 
guises the  golf  course. 

"You're  going  to  hear  a  lot  about  that 
one,"  Nicklaus  adds,  grinning  with  pride. 
"It's  a  really  neat  golf  course.  Even  some 
people  from  the  Sierra  Club  have  liked 
our  ideas."  The  fine  golf  course,  after  all, 
should  please  any  eye  while  challenging 
every  player.  □ 

The  twelfth  hole  at  Muirfield  Village,  a 
Nicklaus- designed  course  in  Ohio. 


THE  LINKS  AS  A  LANDSCAPE 


Can  nongolfers  really  appreciate  golf 
courses?  Absolutely,  says  the  renowned 
landscape  architect  Dan  Kiley.  As  he  sees 
it,  a  golf  course  is  not  only  a  place  to 
play  golf  but  also  a  means  of  aestheti- 
cally experiencing  nature.  In  fact,  it  was 
a  golf  course  that  opened  his  eyes  to  man's 
proper  relationship  with  the  land.  When 
he  was  not  yet  ten,  he  recalls,  he  sneaked 
out  onto  the  Charles  River  Country 
Club,  in  Newton,  Massachusetts:  "It  was 
magical  to  go  out  early  in  the  morning 
to  walk  that  forbidden,  precious  grass, 
with  its  beautiful  wooded  sides." 

Kiley  went  on  to  design  such  diverse 
projects  as  the  great  interior  garden  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  the  park  with  its 
sculpture  garden  at  the  new  art  museum 
in  Dallas,  to  open  in  late  1983,  and  the 
Snowbird  ski-resort  area  in  Alta,  Utah. 
He  has  never,  however,  designed  a  golf 
course,  though  he  has  strong  feelings 
about  their  value.  "The  golf  course  has 
to  have  a  clear  relationship  with  the  re- 


gion, so  that  it  appears  to  be  an  exten- 
sion of  the  land  itself.  One  doesn't  at 
first  view  it  as  the  tamed,  civilized  land- 
scape that  it  is. 

"Golf  courses  take  a  unique  place  in 
the  scheme  of  the  natural  environment. 
The  mountain  courses  are  especially 
wonderful,  with  emerald  green  fairways 
cut  out  of  beautiful  woods.  In  the  fall, 
the  bare  trees  create  an  Alpine-meadow- 
like scene.  The  pristine,  rolling  green 
against  the  rough  forest  gives  a  special 
quality." 

Beyond  that,  Kiley  believes  that  golf 
courses  can  teach  us  all  a  philosophical 
lesson  and  says,  "Like  Tolstoy,  I  see  man 
as  a  functioning  organism  on  the  land. 
Man  is  not  distinct  from  nature.  They 
are  both  part  of  one  universe,  one  sys- 
tem. There  should  be  no  conflict  be- 
tween the  two.  The  golf  course  and  the 
surrounding  community  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  a  total  experience  in  beau- 
tiful living."  — joyce  Pendola 
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Wedding  ceremony  of  the  Guangxu  emperor,  in  the  Forbidden  City,  1889. 


For  sixteen  years,  art  scholars 
"crisscrossed  China  With  >  'M? 
20,000  cases  of  imperial  trea^ 
sures.  Many  priceless  objects 
ended  up  in  Taiwan.  Were  they  j 
rescued — or  stolen? 


By  Gitta  Sereny 
Photographs  by  Don  Honeyman 


If  and  when  the  tw<  Chinas — the  Beijing 
Communists  and  the  Taiwan  National- 
ists— finally  attempt  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences, one  ot  the  most  sensitive  issues 
they  will  have  to  settle  is  the  future  of 
the  greatest  collection  ot  Chinese  art  in 
the  world,  for  thirty-three  years  now,  some 
600,000  works  of  art — among  them  the 
most  important  Song  and  Yuan  paintings, 
the  finest  porcelains  and  jades  in  exis- 
tence, superb  bronzes,  and  much  of  the 
imperial  library  dating  from  A.D.  858 — 
have  been  kept  in  Taiwan,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  billion  mainland  Chinese. 

"They  were  stolen  by  that  criminal 
Chiang  Kai-shek,"  assert  the  attendants 
in  Beijing's  palace,  once  the  emperor's 
forbidden  City,  when  asked  about  glaring 
gaps  in  their  otherwise  vast  collection. 
"They  were  saved — first  from  the  Japa- 
nese, then  from  the  Communists"  is  the 
explanation  volunteered  by  the  smart 

Gitta  Sereny  is  a  British  journalist  and  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  London  Times 
and  Observer.  She  is  currently  at  work  on  a 
biography  of  Albert  Speer. 


young  guides  showing  tourists  around  the 
dramatic,  modern  National  Palace  Mu- 
seum, on  the  edge  ot  Taiwan's  sprawling 
capital,  Taipei. 

Up  to  now,  both  sides  have  apparently 
preferred  to  keep  a  low  protile  about  this 
touchy  subject.  Indeed,  until  recently,  the 
Taiwan  government  has  successtully  kept 
the  full  story  out  of  the  popular  Western 
press.  One  reason  they  have  now  relented 
must  certainly  be  that  there  are  only  three 
men  alive  in  Taiwan  who  were  directly 
involved  in  the  mission — all  ot  them 
growing  old.  It  is  they  alone  who  can  re- 
count for  posterity  the  extraordinary  od- 
yssey  of  the  thirty  scholars  and  workers 
who  for  sixteen  years,  between  1933  and 
1949,  trekked  across  China,  carrying  with 
them  nearly  20,000  huge  cases  of  price- 
less art  treasures  from  the  imperial  palace 
in  Beijing. 

One-fifth  of  the  treasures — reputedly 
the  finest — were  shipped  to  Taiwan  in 
1948—49,  when  the  Nationalists  were 
driven  out  of  the  mainland. These  now 
till  not  only  the  spectacular  National  Pal- 
ace Museum  but  also  one  ot  the  most  se- 


cure art  vaults  in  the  world — a  long  tun- 
nel of  several  hundred  yards,  with  mam 
branches,  dug  deep  into  the  hills  behind 
the  museum.  — ^"""""^ 
Beyond  its  unique  historical  and  artis- 
tic importance,  the  collection  holds  a 
deeper  emotional  significance,  one  at  the 
heart  of  the  conflict  between  Taiwan  and 
Beijing,  for  these  are,  to  the  Chinese,  the 
"crown  jewels"  of  China.  And  symboli- 
cally, now,  as  for  centuries  past,  whoever 
possesses  them  is  the  true  ruler  ot  China. 

Two  Hours  to  Pack 

The  tale  ot  their  rescue — or  theft — as  re- 
counted by  the  three  elderly  scholars,  be- 
gins on  November  5,  1924,  in  Beijing, 
when  the  last  Qing  emperor,  the  eigh- 
teen-year-old Henry  P'u  Yi,  was  ordered 
by  the  provisional  Kuomintang  govern- 
ment to  leave  his  palace,  the  forbidden 
City,  at  two  hours'  notice.  He  and  his 
retinue  of  2,000  eunuchs,  court  ladies, 
and  retainers  were  permitted  only  their 
personal  belongings,  all  carefully  searched 
for  artworks  that  might  be  smuggled  out, 
as  other  objects  had  been  smuggled  by  the 
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corrupt  royal  household  in  the  twelve  years 
since  Yi  had  been  deposed. 

The  next  day — the  palace  now  sealed 
and  guarded  by  troops — a  small  group  of 
university  professors  and  students  was  or- 
dered to  begin  the  arduous  task  of  sifting 
through  the  treasures  amassed  by  the  em- 
perors over  the  centuries.  Two  of  the 
youngsters  who  soon  joined  this  group  were 
Na  Chih-liang,  seventeen  years  old,  a  boy 
just  out  of  high  school,  and  Wu  Yu-chang, 
nineteen,  a  college  student.  They  have 
lived  with  the  collection  ever  since. 

"I  didn't  really  know  anything  about 
art  when  I  joined  the  palace  group,"  said 
Professor  recently  in  Taiwan.  Now 
seventy-five,  he  is  a  wise  and  gentle  man, 
one  of  the  world's  authorities  onjades. 
Today  he  lives  with  his  famtty'~on  the" 
grounds  of  the  museum,  where  he  teaches 
and  writes.  Professor  Wu,  two  years  older, 
is  a  leading  expert  on  bronzes  and  por- 
celains and  now  retired  from  the  mu- 
seum's staff.  "I  think  we  were  chosen  be- 
cause our  teachers  were  on  the  palace 
commission,"  Wu  said.  "It  was  quite  a  while 
before  any  of  us  was  really  trusted." 


The  Forbidden  City,  begun  under  a  Ming 
emperor  in  A.D.  140fi,  ^was  a  maze  of 
hundreds  of  buildings,  palaces,  and  cere- 
monial areas,  packed  with  literally  mil- 
lions of  objects  that  had  never  been  stud- 
ied or  even  listed.  The  workers  were 
organized  into  teams  of  five  or  six,  each 
under  a  professor:  three  young  students, 
a  soldier,  and  a  police  officer.  Security  was 
ferociously  strict.  Photographs  were  taken 
when  a  group  entered  a  room  and  again 
when  it  left,  to  check  that  every  object 
was  still  in  place.  Workers  wore  overalls 
tied  at  the  wrists  so  that  nothing  could  be 
slipped  into  the  sleeves.  The  team  had  to 
stay  together  at  all  times — even  in  the 
same  corner  of  a  room.  After  work,  mem- 
bers thoroughly  searched  each  other. 

When  the  groups  began,  the  treasures 
were  dispersed  haphazardly  throughout  the 
buildings  of  the  Forbidden  City.  Fragile 
ink-on-silk  scrolls  from  the  Tang  and  Song 
dynasties  fluttered  in  drafty  corridors, 
precious  jades  were  strewn  about,  and  Ming 
and  later  porcelains  were  stacked  hig- 
gledy-piggledy everywhere. 

After  less  than  a  year's  work,  the  teams 


were  told  that  the  palace  would  be  for- 
mally opened  to  the  public  eleven  days 
later,  on  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  the 
revolution.  "It  was  an  impulsive  deci- 
sion," Na  remembered,  "very  premature. 
But  by  the  evening  of  October  ninth,  liL'hr- 
headed  with  exhaustion  but  exhilarated, 
we  were  ready. 

"The  day  was  cool,  dry,  and  sparkling, 
as  Beijing  is  at  that  time  of  year,"  Na  said. 
"It  was  an  awesome  event.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands ot  people  had  waited  in  line  all  night, 
and  they  rushed  in  to  fill  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  palace.  They  stood  en- 
grossed before  the  paintings — we  pleaded 
with  them  to  leave  so  that  others  could 
come.  But  you  know,  although  hundreds 
of  thousands  came,  not  one  single  object 
was  stolen  or  damaged.  We  should  have 
realized  then  that  the  hand  of  God  was 
held  over  these  treasures." 

Beijing  at  peace — the  golden  period  of 
the  next  six  years  that  Na  and  Wu  recall 

Trucks  loaded  with  art  taken  from  the 
Forbidden  City,  crossing  a  river  between 
Hanzhong  and  Chengdu  in  1939. 


with  deep  nostalg'  was  a  miraculous 
place.  "It  was  a  ci  I  virtue,"  said  Wu, 
"a  place  where  people  were  kind  to  each 
other,  wiier^cl.. Idren  and  the  old  were 
Ncherishea,  outsiders  were  made  to  feel  at 
home,  and  beggars  had  only  to  ask  to  be 
given."  Family  life  was  close,  secure,  har- 
monious. "One  knew  from  childhood 
where  one  stood." 

Only  by  understanding  something  of  this 
way  of  life  can  one  begin  to  appreciate 
the  human  and  spiritual  sacrifices  made 
by  the  little  group  who  were  to  be  cata- 
pulted into  sixteen  years  of  nomadic  life, 
dedicated  to  the  safekeeping  of  the  im- 
perial treasures. 

"All  of  this  changed  in  1931,"  said  Wu, 
"when  the  Japanese  invaded  Manchuria. 
Soon  they  were  at  the  border,  only  150 
miles  from  Beijing.  The  city  was  full  of 
rumors  of  burning,  pillaging,  and  rape." 
Within  days,  the  Kuomintang  govern- 
ment told  the  palace  group  that  the  most 
valuable  artworks  must  be  moved  south 
to  safety,  as  -quickly  as  possible. 

"We  were  thunderstruck,"  said  Na. 
"How  could  we  select  from  these  millions 
of  treasures?  How  could  we  move  them 
safely?  Where  would  they  go;  who  would 
go  with  them,  and  for  how  long?"  In  the 
end,  thirty  of  the  museum  staff  were  cho- 
sen to  go.  "It  was  our  duty,  and  our  fam- 
ilies' duty,"  said  Na.  "But  I  did  have  very 
mixed  feelings  about  the  treasures  being 
taken  away.  I  was  a  man  of  Beijing.  How 
could  it  be  right  to  move  the  things  and 
leave  the  people?" 

It  took  four  months  to  make  the  selec- 
tions. By  then  Wu,  now  twenty-six,  had 
become  keeper  of  porcelains  and  bronzes, 
and  Na,  at  twenty-four,  was  keeper  of  jades. 
"We  had  spent  six  years  with  these  ob- 
jects," said  Wu.  "We  knew  them  inti- 
mately." All  the  paintings,  as  the  coun- 
try's most  important  cultural  heritage,  were 
the  first  to  go.  "But  choosing  was  only  the 
first  step,"  added  Na.  "We  had  to  learn 
how  to  protect  the  treasures  against 
breakage,  moisture,  even  termites.  Pack- 
ing took  a  year,  and  when  we  finished,  in 
early  1933,  we  had  19,550  cases,  each  about 
two  by  two  by  four  feet." 

There  were  to  be  two  convoys,  each 
with  two  trains  of  thirty-nine  sealed  cars 
and  each  traveling  one  week  apart,  for 
security  reasons.  Na  would  be  in  charge 
of  the  first  and  Wu  of  the  second.  Only 
the  museum  staff  and  armed  troops,  who 
would  escort  the  treasures  from  now  on, 
would  be  on  the  trains. 

"It  was  only  when  we  began  packing 
the  trucks,"  said  Wu,  "that  I  realized  that 
I  was  leaving  my  family  to  face  a  war 
without  me.  We  had  to  save  the  treasures. 


Above:  A  snuff  bottle  from  the  Qing  dy- 
nasty  (1644-1911),  painted  in  the  French 
style.  Once  the  property  of  Chinese  emper- 
ors, it  is  now  in  Taiwan's  National  Palace 
Museum. 

Right:  Jade  objects  used  in  ancient  rituals: 
the  one  on  the  right  is  a  bi  disc  from  the 
Western  Zhou  dynasty  (1100-771  B.C.), 
sometimes  carried  by  sovereigns  as  a  sym- 
bol of  authority;  the  dragon-shaped  artifact, 
possibly  a  huang,  is  from  the  Eastern  Zhou 
dynasty  (770-256  B.C.). 


But  the  parting  from  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren— and  from  B  ijing — brought  me  ten 
thousand  shares  ol  pain." 

The  loading  took  place  at  night,  long 
after  the  city  had  been  put  under  a  special 
sunset  curfew.  "The  route  was  lined  with 
soldiers,  standing  silently,  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  the  darkness.  It  was  not  a  good 
feeling,"  Na  recalled  grimly.  "We  were  sick 
at  heart,  because  we  were  taking  the 
treasures  out  of  the  city." 

It  took  two  days  for  both  convoys  to 
make  the  trip  to  Nanjing.  When  they  fi- 
nally arrived,  the  city  was  ringed  with 
soldiers.  There  seemed  to  be  no  place  to 
hide  the  treasures.  While  his  men  camped 
in  a  freight  yard  across  the  Yangtze  River, 
Na  demanded  action  from  the  Govern- 
ment House.  "If  you  had  met  us  then,"  he 
said,  smiling,  "you  would  not  have  thought 
us  harmonious,  philosophical,  fatalistic 
Chinamen.  We  were  angry  I" 

At  last  five  steamers  took  them  down- 
river to  Shanghai.  Here  they  found  out 
that  back  in  Nanjing  an  extension  to  the 
Confucian  temple  was  being  built  to  house 
the  treasures.  The  stay  in  Shanghai  was 


unexpectedly  long — four  years  in  all.  But 
Na  seemed  unconcerned,  in  retrospect. 
"Our  concept  of  time  is  different  from 
yours,"  he  said.  "Anyway,  we  used  the  time 
well.  We  completed  a  provisional  cata- 
logue— it  was  two  feet  thick!" 

During  this  time,  too,  they  received  an 
invitation  to  exhibit  some  of  the  treasures 
abroad,  at  the  great  exhibition  of  Chinese 
art  to  be  held  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in 
Burlington  House  in  London,  in  1935- 
36.  The  decision  to  send  some  700  objects 
caused  a  storm  of  controversy.  "Many 
people  feared  that  this  was  a  pretext  to 
sell  some  of  the  palace  collection  abroad," 
said  Dr.  Han  Lih-wu,  a  staunch  friend  of 
the  British  and  the  third  man  associated 
with  the  collection  for  the  rest  of  its  od- 
yssey.  Han,  a  distinguished  diplomat  and 
minister,  is,  at  eighty-one,  still  active  in 
Taiwan's  cultural  and  political  life.  In  1933, 
already  administrator  of  the  British  Boxer 
Indemnity  Fund,  he  was  appointed  by 
Chiang  Kai-shek  to  direct  the  movements 
of  the  palace  treasures. 

At  the  end  of  1936,  the  extension  to 
the  Confucian  temple  was  completed,  and 


the  men  moved  back  to  Nanjing,  hoping 
for  a  period  of  tranquillity.  "We  even 
thought  that  our  families  might  join  us," 
said  Na.  "But  all  we  had  was  six  months." 

The  Way  to  Zhongqing 

The  Japanese-Chinese  war,  quiescent  for 
several  years,  re- erupted  in  19  37,  and  by 
August,  Beijing  was  occupied.  Nanjing  was 
soon  in  danger  too,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
moving  his  government  more  than  750 
miles  up  the  Yangtze  to  Zhongqing,  or- 
dered the  evacuation  of  the  treasures  in- 
land. Since  transporting  all  l9j55Pi  r.inur  i 
together  would  be  both  cumbersome  and 
risky,  three  teams  were  formed,  each  with 
a  company  of  100  soldiers,  to  move  to  the 
interior  by  different  routes.  Once  at  their 
destinations,  they  would  wait  out  the  war 
in  reasonable  proximity. 

First  to  leave  was  Na,  with  the  eighty 
cases  just  back  from  the  London  exhibi- 
tion. Transported  by  ship  and  trucks,  the 
treasures  had  just  been  unloaded  at  Hunan 
University,  in  Changsha,  when  the  team 
was  ordered  to  move  on  at  once.  "We  just 
made  it,"  said  Na.  "The  university  was 


BEIJING'S  SHARE 


Of  the  19,550  cases  of  art  objects  that 
traveled  around  China  for  sixteen  years, 
reportedly  16,000  were  returned  to  the 
Palace  Museum  in  Beijing,  the  great 
complex  of  Ming  and  Qing  architecture 
that  had  been  the  Forbidden  City.  After 
years  of  austerity  and  some  external 
damage  during  the  violent  epoch  of  the 
cultural  revolution,  the  halls  have  been 
f  |  refurbished  in  their  traditional  colors, 
mostly  red,  gold,  and  green,  to  make  a 

(5  rich  framework  for  the  treasures. 
§      Among  the  museum's  nearly  one  mil- 
2  lion  works  of  art  are  numerous  paintings 
I  i  from  the  Tang,  Song,  and  Yuan  periods, 
as  well  as  the  earliest  known  Chinese 
landscape,  painted  by  Zhan  Ziqian  in 
the  late  sixth  century.  (Since  it  is  im- 
possible to  air  condition  these  great  old 
halls,  the  most  likely  time  to  find  such 
fragile  masterpieces  on  display  is  the  dry 
and  temperate  months  of  September  and 
October.)  Equally  impressive  are  the  ce- 

The  Night  Revelry  of  Han  Xizai  (detail), 
attributed  to  the  tenth-century  artist  Gu 
Hongzhong,  from  the  Palace  Museum's  col- 
lection, Beijing. 


ramies  collection  of  both  "official"  and 
popular  wares,  the  most  complete  in  the 
world,  and  the  fine  Ming  and  Qing 
handicrafts. 

The  original  collection  has  been  aug- 
mented with  valuable  bronze,  ceramic, 
and  jade  objects  from  the  extensive  ar- 
chaeological excavations  carried  out  in 
China  over  the  last  thirty  years.  Acqui- 
sitions from  private  sources  include  the 
oldest  existing  Chinese  calligraphy, 
fConsolingLetter,  byLu]i(A.D.  261-303), 
lonated  to  the  museum  in  1956. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  and  authori- 
tative guide  to  the  Forbidden  City  and 
[its  art  treasures  is  The  Palace  Museum: 
■*  eking,  by  the  Chinese-American  art 
historian  Weng  Wan-go  and  the  vice-di- 

tfpr  of,the  museum,  Yang  Boda 
(Harry  N.  Abrams). 
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leveled  by  bombs  only  two  days  after  we 
left."  Later,  some  450  miles  farther  south- 
west, they  found  the  village  of  Anshun, 
with  a  natural  cave,  and  nearby,  an  empty 
house.  They  built  a  strong  door  to  secure 
the  cave,  and  the  soldiers  set  up  camp 
around  it.  "That  was  the  first  of  many 
caves  we  found  or  dug.  Looking  back,  it 
seems  as  though  we  constructed  doors  all 
over  central  China." 

This  group  was  settled  now.  For  the 
others,  it  was  to  take  years. 

In  Nanjing,  meanwhile,  more  than 
9,000  cases  had  been  taken  to  the  wharf 
for  the  trip  upriver  to  Zhongqing.  "It  took 
days  to  load  the  ship,"  said  Dr.  Han.  "It 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  population  was 
trying  to  escape,  and  we  had  to  fight  to 
keep  them  off  the  boat."  At  the  last  mo- 
ment the  chief  engineer  refused  to  take 
the  ship.  He  was  convinced  that  the  Jap- 
anese knew  about  this  precious  cargo  and 
would  bomb  the  ship.  "In  the  end  he 
agreed,  only  on  the  condition  that  I  come 
along.  I  had  no  money,  papers,  or  clothes, 
but  they  threw  me  a  rope,  and  I  swung 
over  and  sailed  just  as  I  was." 


When  the  cases  finally  reached  Zhong- 
qing, the  city  was  packed  with  refugees. 
Having  become  the  wartime  capital,  it 
was  a  headquarters  for  both  the  Nation- 
alists and  the  Communists,  in  a  token  al- 
liance to  fight  the  common  enemy.  "The 
treasures  were  very  much  on  everyone's 
mind,"  said  Han.  "Whatever  happened, 
they  had  to  be  kept  safe." 

After  three  weeks  ot  bombing,  the  sec- 
ond team  again  set  out,  in  a  smaller  ship, 
but  the  river  was  so  low  that  they  had  to 
unload  at  a  village  called  Ibin.  "They  were 
stuck  there  in  truly  awful  conditions  for 
a  year,"  said  Na.  "They  found  a  ware- 
house, but  it  was  flimsy  and  extremely 
difficult  to  guard  properly.  Morale  was  very 
low  because  of  the  awful  stories  the  ref- 
ugees were  bringing  back  from  Nanjing." 

The  last  team,  with  more  than  7,000 
cases,  had  managed  to  get  out  of  Nanjing 
by  train  just  one  week  before  the  Japanese 
entry  into  the  city  and  the  infamous  "Rape 
of  Nanjing,"  characterized  by  widespread 
killing  and  brutality.  For  Wu,  this  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  miraculous  escapes  about 
which  he  still  marvels.  "Suzhou,  Zheng- 


zhou,  Baoji,  Hanzhong  .  .  .  They  seemed 
to  be  pursuing  us,  to  know  just  where  we 
were,"  he  said.  The  first  attack  was  in 
Suzhou.  "We  had  stopped  in  the  station 
for  coal  and  water  when  ten  planes  ap- 
peared. We  immediately  pulled  out,  but 
the  bombardment  destroyed  every  inch  of 
the  station  behind  us." 

The  next  day,  in  Zhengzhou,  Wu  left 
the  train  to  consult  the  stationmaster  about 
the  route.  On  the  way  back  he  saw  bil- 
lowing flames  enveloping  several  trains. 
"I  was  frantic,"  he  said,  trembling  even 
as  he  recalled  that  day.  "I  couldn't  find 
our  train  anywhere.  Finally  I  discovered 
that  the  army  had  moved  it  out,  and  I 
realized  that  others  were  as  concerned 
about  our  treasures  as  we  were." 

Weeks  later,  in  a  town  called  Baoji,  at 
the  end  of  the  rail  line,  Na  managed  to 
catch  up  with  Wu's  transport.  They  found 
two  huge  temples  and  tilled  them  to  the 
rafters.  Here  they  stayed  for  several 
months.  Wu's  family,  who  had  managed 
to  escape  from  occupied  Beijing,  joined 
him  at  last. 

"Then,  without  warning  we  were  or- 


Between  J933  and  1949,  the  Forbidden 
City's  finest  artworks  were  moved  by 
circuitous  route  through  China  in  a  super- 
human effort  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
hands  first  of  the  Japanese,  then  of  the 
Communists. 
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dered  to  move  to  Hanzhong,  an  almost 
hundred-mile  trek  over  one  of  the  highest 
passes  in  China,"  said  Na.  "This  and  the 
next  stage  were  the  most  dangerous  and 
difficult  parts  of  our  travels." 

Transport  was  scarce,  and  the  trucks 
available  to  the  two  teams  each  carried 
at  most  twenty  cases.  It  took  more  than 
a  month  to  get  everything  across  the 
mountain.  While  the  last  convoy  of  trucks 
was  still  on  its  way,  Hanzhong  was  bombed. 
"We  felt  exhausted  and  pursued,"  said  Na. 
To  reach  Chengdu,  their  next  goal,  they 
had  to  cross  seven  rivers.  "The  roads  were 
terrible,  and  there  were  no  bridges,"  he 
said.  "We  built  rafts,  improvised  ferries. 
And  by  this  time  we  were  down  to  twenty- 
five  trucks,  going  to  and  fro."  Though  he 
makes  little  of  it,  it  took  a  year  to  com- 
plete the  move  to  Chengdu,  about  two 
hundred  miles  away. 

Although  it  was  the  capital  of  Sichuan 
province,  Chengdu  wasn't  really  suitable 
either.  A  big,  flat  city,  it  had  no  solid 
buildings,  no  temples,  and  no  mountains 
in  which  to  dig  caves.  After  a  month  of 
searching  the  countryside,  Na  finally  found 
the  town  of  Emei,  about  eighty  miles  away. 
"It  was  a  village  of  temples — a  quiet  place. 
It  was  right,  not  only  for  our  treasures, 
but  for  us. " 

For  Wu  and  Na's  group,  Emei  became 
home  for  the  next  six  years.  "We  could  at 
last  unpack  our  cases  and  begin  to  work. 
We  had  some  exhibitions  in  Chengdu,  and 
we  got  along  well  with  the  people,"  Na 
recalled.  His  family  joined  him  there  in 
1942.  "That  changed  things.  My  wife 
would  go  to  the  market,  cook.  We  were 
a  family  again." 

From  World  War  to  Civil  War 

On  September  2,  1945,  V-J  Day  ended 
the  war  with  Japan.  "Our  happiness  was 
too  deep  to  describe,"  said  Na.  "Now,  at 
last,  we  would  be  able  to  go  back  to  Bei- 
jing." But  again  their  hopes  were  dashed. 
The  moment  the  battle  against  Japan 
ceased,  the  civil  war  between  the  Com- 
munists and  the  Nationalists  resumed. 
"There  were  bandits  everywhere,"  Na  re- 
called. It  was  two  years  before  the  teams 
could  move,  first  to  Zhongqing  for  five 
months,  then,  in  1947,  to  Nanjing.  There 
they  slowly  unpacked,  in  the  Confucian- 
temple  extension,  and  set  up  a  temporary 
exhibition  hall. 

They  had  now  entered  a  very  different 
phase.  Up  to  this  point,  however  hard 
their  lives  were,  all  thirty  of  the  museum 
staff  had  been  united  in  their  determi- 
nation to  protect  the  treasures  against  the 
outside  enemy,  the  Japanese.  But  now  the 
political  dissension  in  the  country  was  re- 


Han  Lih-ivu,  in  charge  of  transporting 
19,550  cases  of  the  emperor's  treasures. 


Na  Chih-liang,  custodian  of  jade  objects  in 
the  imperial  collection  since  1924- 


fleeted  in  the  staff  as  well.  The  final  crisis 
came  in  1949,  when  the  Communists  took 
Suzhou  and  threatened  Nanjing.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  withdrew  to  Taiwan  with  half  a 
million  troops,  a  million  civilians,  the  gold 
reserves  of  the  bank  of  China — and  as 
much  of  the  cream  of  the  palace  treasures 
as  could  be  transported. 

Eight  of  the  thirty  museum  experts  chose 
to  accompany  the  three  shiploads  taken 
to  Taiwan,  which  included  most  of  the 
paintings  and  calligraphy,  much  of  the 
Qing  dynasty  imperial  library,  the  eighty 
cases  from  the  London  exhibition,  and 
most  of  the  Song  porcelains,  plus  the  best 
of  every  other  category.  The  rest  of  the 
staff  stayed  behind  with  the  bulk  of  the 
collection,  and  eventually  went  back  to 
Beijing.  (See  box  on  page  90.) 

Digging  In  near  Taipei 

The  early  years  on  Taiwan,  especially  after 
the  Chinese  had  entered  the  Korean  War, 
were  tense  with  expectation  of  attack  from 
the  mainland.  Gradually  the  situation 
stabilized,  and  it  became  obvious  that  they 
would  be  there  for  a  long  time.  So,  in 
1965,  the  great  new  National  Palace  Mu- 
seum was  built  on  a  hillside  just  outside 
Taipei.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  Nationalists' 
answer  to  the  Communists,  asserting  their 
faith  in  the  future  as  the  "true"  represen- 
tatives of  the  "crown  jewels." 

Since  then,  the  National  Palace  Mu- 
seum has  become  one  of  the  showpieces 
of  Asia.  Objects  on  display  are  protected 
by  the  most  advanced  methods  of  tem- 
perature and  humidity  control.  Of  thosa 
in  storage,  much  of  the  jade,  porcelair/ 
bronzes,  and  enamelware  is  kept  in  hujre 
hillside  tunnels  eerily  reminiscent  of  tlie 
dozens  of  caves  that  housed  them  durifg 
their  odyssey.  \ 

"The  day  this  beautiful  building  was 
opened,"  said  Na,  "I  walked  through  the 
halls — all  the  space,  all  the  light.  I  looked 
at  our  beautiful  things  and  thought  that 
this  was  the  first  time  ever  that  our  trea- 
sures would  be  able  to  live  in  comfort  and 
safety." 

When  Wu,  Na,  and  twenty-eight  oth- 
ers, most  of  them  now  dead,  brought  the 
treasures  out  from  what  is  now  for  them 
again  a  forbidden  city,  they  promised  that 
one  day  they  would  bring  them  back  to 
Beijing.  Honor  bound  by  their  responsi- 
bility, these  men  have  spent  a  lifetime 
away  from  the  city  they  love.  "Politics," 
says  Na,  "is  the  business  of  others.  Our 
treasures  must,  one  day,  return  to  Beijing, 
where  they  belong.  "□ 

Right:  Taiwan's  National  Palace  Museum, 
where  Beijing's  art  finally  came  to  rest. 
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To  the  photographer  Robert 
Doisneau,  the  streets  and  cafes 
of  Paris  are  a  theater,  and  the 
play  he  discovers  there  is  full 
of  French  wit  and  grace.  His 
actors  he  calls  "accomplices." 
They  are  passersby,  brides  and 
butchers,  cyclists  and  musi- 
cians, children,  cats,  dogs,  old 
ladies  with  hats — familiar 
characters  who  belong  com- 
pletely to  their  milieu.  If  one 
of  them  should  wander  out  of 
the  picture  frame,  he  or  she 
would  surely  soon  be  back 
again.  This  is  their  quartier. 
They  are  players  in  a  play  with 
a  long,  long  run. 

Born  seventy  years  ago  in  the 
Paris  suburb  of  Gentilly,  Rob- 
ert Doisneau  learned  to  use  a 


camera  while  working  with  the 
photographer-sculptor  Andre 
Vigneau  in  1931.  In  1932  a  se- 
ries of  his  photographs  of  the 
flea  market  were  published  in 
the  magazine  Excelsior,  and  he 
was  off  to  a  shaky  start  on  his 
career.  He  worked  at  various 
types  of  photography,  includ- 
ing industrial  and  commer- 
cial, journalism  and  fashion. 
Vogue  magazine  hired  him  in 
1949:  "I  was  a  society  photog- 
rapher for  two  years.  ...  It  was 
a  completely  false  course."  Al- 
though he  has  had  one-man 
shows  in  Paris,  New  York,  and 
other  cities,  Doisneau  is  not  as 
well  known  as  some  of  his 
mentors:  Cartier-Bresson, 
Brassai,  Atget.  This  has  much 


to  do  with  his  outlook.  He  is 
a  brilliantly  articulate  yet  sol- 
itary man  who  doesn't  want  to 
impose  himself:  "I  try  to  make 
my  space  as  small  as  possible. 
I  weigh  one  hundred  ten 
pounds,  am  five  foot  four,  and 
I  have  a  small  car." 

Naturally  this  lack  of  ag- 
gressiveness affects  his  atti- 
tude toward  picture  taking  and 
the  pictures  he  takes:  "They 
always  say  that  a  photographer 
is  a  'hunter  of  images.'  That  is 
a  flattering  image,  the  idea  of 
a  hunter;  it's  virile,  acquired 
power.  Actually,  though,  it  isn't 
that.  We  are  really  fishermen 
with  hooks  and  lines."  Dois- 
neau chooses  his  setting  and 
then  waits  and  waits.  All  the 


Moments  of  Winder 

"I  wait,"  says  the  photographer  Robert  Doisneau, 
"for  some  kind  of  miracle  that  will  always  happen." 

By  H.  H.  Phillips 


L'Enfer  (1952),  left;  Les  Freres  (1937),  above. 
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Photographer  Robert  Doisneau. 


while,  he  is  busy.  Like  the  fish- 
erman, Doisneau  stands  still: 
people  come  up  to  him;  he 
watches.  Although  he  says  he 
wants  surprise,  not  preconcep- 
tion, his  art  is  by  no  means 
pure  improvisation.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  best  photo- 
graphs are  those  that  have  first 
passed  through  the  photogra- 
pher's mind  and  then  been 
"restored"  by  the  camera:  "I 
start  off  with  a  story.  I  wait  for 
the  moment  that  fills  me  with 
wonder.  Or  I  wait  for  some  kind 
of  miracle  that  will  always 
happen." 

That  miracle  might  be  a  po- 
liceman who  walks  in  front  of 
Doisneau's  carefully  selected 
backdrop,  a  decorative  relief 


that  suggests  the  jaws  of  hell. 
How  long  did  Doisneau  have 
to  wait  to  catch  that  fish?  Other 
times  the  miracle  might  con- 
sist of  lovers  kissing,  boys 
walking  on  their  hands,  or 
simply  an  apt  juxtaposition  of 
figures  in  space. 

Ideally,  the  moment  of 
wonder  is  one  that  captures  a 
sense  of  unfolding  drama;  one 
isolated  instant  contains  the 
future  and  the  past.  What 
makes  it  more  miraculous  is 
that  the  drama  is  not  enacted 
by  any  direct  exchange  among 
the  play's  characters.  The  real 
action  is  in  the  convergence  of 
sight  lines — the  way  people 
look  at  each  other — and  in  the 
trajectories  of  glances  that 


never  cross.  Where  glances 
meet  or  miss,  the  everyday 
drama  of  human  connected- 
ness sets  up  a  kind  of  visual 
gong  that  seems  to  make  the 
whole  photograph  reverberate. 

A  fox  terrier,  for  example, 
looks  at  us  while  his  owner 
peers  at  a  painter  who  is  paint- 
ing a  nude,  the  model  for  which 
may  or  may  not  be  hidden  be- 
hind the  painter  and  may  or 
may  not  be  nude.  Another  de- 
lightful voyeuristic  episode  is 
told  in  the  glances  of  a  couple 
looking  into  an  art-gallery 
window  in  Un  Regard  Oblique. 
While  his  wife's  attention  is 


H.  H.  Phillips  is  a  Boston-based 
art  historian  and  writer. 
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Doisneau  allies  himself  with  the  crowd. 

"The  people  I  photograph,"  he  says,  "are  like  me. 

I  don't  see  them  as  case  studies." 


focused  on  the  pain:  ing  she  is 
discussing,  the  husband's  gaze 
has  been  drawn  to  another 
painting,  a  voluptuous,  naugh- 
ty nude.  The  sight  lines  in  Le 
Mimosa  are  particularly  poi- 
gnant. A  homely  working-class 
woman  looks  wistfully  at  the 
delicate  flowers  she  holds.  With 
a  more  ironic  but  no  less  tender 
nostalgia,  her  companion  gazes 
at  those  same  blossoms.  Do 
their  gazes,  so  commingled  on 
mimosa,  lock  them  in  love? 

The  viewer  participates  in 
Doisneau's  chains  of  glances, 
but  he  can  only  guess  at  their 
meaning.  Are  the  couple  mar- 
ried? Are  they  lovers?  And  by 
guessing,  we  become  accom- 
plices to  the  photographer.  We 


share  his  position  as  privileged 
observer:  we  are  fellow  voy- 
eurs. Doisneau  has  a  solution 
for  the  problem  of  being  the 
watcher,  and  it  is  a  delightful 
one.  "I  find,"  he  says,  "that 
when  I  am  witnessing  an  ex- 
tremely tender  and  intimate 
sight,  in  order  to  excuse  myself 
for  having  been  witness  and 
voyeur  ...  I  take  refuge.  The 
refuge  I  take  has  been  in  hu- 
mor. ...  I  make  fun  of  myself 
as  well!" 

Doisneau's  humor  bites  but 
doesn't  hurt.  When  he  com- 
pares the  silent  dignity  of  a 
caged,  sailor-suited  monkey 
with  the  uncouth  commotion 
of  a  crowd  in  Les  Animaux  Su~ 
perieurs,  he  allies  himself  with 


the  crowd.  "I  realize,"  he  says, 
"that  the  people  I  photograph 
are  like  me.  I  don't  see  them 
as  case  studies."  His  wit  is 
gentle,  forgiving.  John  Szar- 
kowski,  the  director  of  pho- 
tography at  New  York's  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art,  noted  this 
friendliness:  "On  the  basis  of 
his  pictures,  one  would  guess 
that  Robert  Doisneau  actually 
likes  people,  even  as  they  really 
are. " 

Indeed,  his  affection  for  Paris 
and  its  people  is  evident  in 
every  image  he  makes.  Dois- 
neau honors  Paris  by  showing 
that  a  commitment  to  levity 
can  be  one  of  the  more  pro- 
found and  rewarding  ap- 
proaches to  life.D 


"They  always  say  that  a  photographer  is  a  'hunter  of  images. ' 
We  are  really  fishermen  with  hooks  and  lines." 


Un  Regard  Oblique  (1948). 
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BUNGALOW 


Just  before  construction  began  on  Gam- 
ble House,  in  1908,  the  local  Pasadena, 
California,  newspaper  proclaimed,  "Rich 
Manufacturer  Will  Erect  a  Palace — Ivory 
Soap  Man  to  Build."  The  Ivory  soap  man 
was  David  B.  Gamble,  of  Procter  &  Gam- 
ble, and  his  twelve-room,  three-level  res- 
idence was  certainly  spacious  enough.  But 
the  house  was  always  too  much  of  a  home 
to  pass  for  a  palace.  Now  a  superbly  main- 
tained landmark,  it  is  warmed  by  rich 
woods,  cooled  by  summer  breezes,  and  se- 
renely, almost  dreamily  stretched  out  above 
its  plot,  with  a  long,  low  profile  and  roof 
lines  that  suggest  overlapping  parasols.  The 
Gamble  House  floats  in  a  way  that  Ivory 
soap  never  can. 

Built  by  *the  celebrated  Pasadena  ar- 
chitectural firm  of  Greene  and  Greene, 
the  Gamble  House  is  a  pure  and  almost 
perfectly  preserved  example  of  a  uniquely 
American  style,  the  California  bungalow. 
But  stylistic  labels  can't  begin  to  tell  the 
tale  of  this  structure.  The  Greene  broth- 
ers designed  and  supervised  every  detail 
of  construction,  from  the  vvoods,  all  rubbed 
and  shaped  to  the  smoothness  of  glacial 
pebbles,  to  the  panels  of  Tiffany  glass  that 
grace  the  doors  and  windows  and  light 
fixtures.  They  painstakingly  crafted  the 
house,  inside  and  out. 

In  the  sculptured-teakwood  living  room, 
the  Greenes  designed  not  only  the  fire- 
place and  the  handmade  tiles  but  also  the 

The  Gamble  House  is  distinctly  related  to  us 
California  site:  the  overlapping  roofs  echo  the 
nearby  San  Gabriel  mountains,  and  the  broad 
overhangs  give  shelter  from  the  desert  sun 
and  winter  rains.  Below,  the  Greene  broth- 
ers, Henry  Mather,  left,  and  Charles  Sum- 
ner, around  1900. 


Everyone  knows  of  the 
California  bungalow  style,  but 
not  of  its  archetype — the 
Gamble  House,  in  Pasadena. 


By  Joe  Morgenstern /Photographs  by  Steve  Smith 
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andirons,  fireplace  cools,  fender,  and  car- 
peting. They  designed  the  upright  piano, 
whose  case  was  first  handmade,  like  most 
of  the  furniture  in  the  house,  then  shipped 
to  the  Baldwin  Piano  Company  in  Cin- 
cinnati for  its  works.  The  cabinets  that 
were  built  into  the  San  Domingo  mahog- 
any dining  room,  at  the  rear  of  the  house, 
have  carved-ebony  escutcheons  for  the 
keyholes;  other  furniture  pieces  have 
drawer  glides  finished  in  ebony  and  brass. 

At  every  turn  one  discovers  such  de- 
tails as  joinery  with  square  pegs  of  oak, 
mahogany,  or  ebony,  cunningly  sculp- 
tured electrical-outlet  plates,  window  rods 
of  matching  woods  with  folded  brass  clips 
to  hold  the  curtains,  and  picture  frames 
of  mahogany  and  ebony,  suspended  by 
leather  straps  and  brass  anchors.  And  the 

Joe  Morgenstern  is  a  journalist  and  screen- 
writer  who  lives  in  California. 


architects'  devotion  to  detail  was  matched 
by  their  concern  with  larger  motifs  that 
help  give  the  house  its  harmony.  These 
include  abstract  patterns  of  trees  and 
clouds,  and  a  strong,  smooth,  ship- 
wright's kind  of  rectangularity  in  the 
paneling  and  the  structural  trusses.  It's  a 
house  that  begs  to  be  touched.  No  one 
does  work  like  this  today.  But  no  one  did 
work  like  this  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
either,  at  least  under  one  roof,  until  Charles 
Sumner  Greene  and  Henry  Mather  Greene 
began  building  their  splendid  bungalows. 

They  were  born  in  Ohio,  the  sons  of  a 
bookkeeper  who  later  became  a  physi- 
cian. After  the  family  moved  to  St.  Louis, 
the  brothers  were  enrolled  in  Washington 
University's  Manual  Training  School, 
whose  motto  was  "The  Cultured  Mind — 
The  Skillful  Hand."  The  school  was  clearly 
the  source  of  their  lifelong  passion  for  fine 
craftsmanship.  Its  director,  Calvin  Mil- 


ton Woodward,  was  a  disciple  of  John 
Ruskin  and  of  William  Morris,  the  father 
of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  in  Eng- 
land, who  said,  "Have  nothing  in  your 
house  that  you  do  not  know  to  be  useful 
or  believe  to  be  beautiful."  But  the  jour- 
ney was  a  long  one  between  Manual 
Training  School,  with  its  foreign  philo- 
sophical overlay,  and  the  quintessentially 
American  residences  that  the  Greene 
brothers  built  in  California. 

That  Kernel  of  Oneness 

They  made  their  first  trip  to  the  coastal 
state  in  1893,  one  year  after  completing 
studies  at  M.I.T.'s  School  of  Architec- 
ture, to  visit  their  parents.,  who  had  moved 
to  Pasadena.  The  young  architects  liked 
what  they  saw  and  stayed.  Their  early  work 
in  California  was  unexceptional,  but  it  is 
easy  to  see,  when  one  pages  through  the 
fascinating  book  Greene  &  Greene:  Ar- 
chitecture as  a  Fine  Art,  by  Randell  L. 
Makinson,  curator  of  the  Gamble  House, 
that  they  were  searching  for  cohesion  and 
clarity,  or,  as  Charles  Greene  later  ex- 
pressed it,  the  "hidden  kernel  of  the  one- 
ness of  all  that  exists." 

Then,  in  1903,  an  itinerant  bookseller 
happened  to  show  Charles  some  travel 
books  on  Japan,  with  pictures  of  Japanese 
homes  and  gardens.  The  Greenes  had  al- 
ready become  interested  in  Japanese  ar- 
chitecture, so  they  were  ready  to  be  ig- 
nited by  this  encounter.  It  was  crucial  to 
the  development  of  their  style.  Neither 
Charles  nor  Henry  ever  visited  Japan, 
much  to  their  regret,  but  Makinson  thinks 
this  was  fortunate.  "By  assimilating  all  that 
they  could  from  art  objects  and  books," 
he  says,  "the  Oriental  influence  for  Greene 
and  Greene  filtered  through  the  various 
cultures  of  California  and  consequently 
made  their  own  work  delightfully  fresh." 

While  the  Greenes  were  discovering 
Japan  in  California  and  building  a  series 
of  increasingly  distinctive  and  elegant 
residences  there,  David  Berry  Gamble,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Proc- 


z  Left:  Ground-floor  plan  shows  an  emphasis 

£  on  separation  of  functions  and  a  Victorian 

"  regard  for  privacy.  Right:  An  inglenook  in 

i  the  living  room.  Each  element  of  the  design 

I  enriched  the  whole  structural  composition. 


The  wood  was  rubbed  to  the 
smoothness  of  glacial  pebbles.  It's  a 
house  that  begs  to  be  touched. 
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I  ter  &  Gamble  who  had  retired  from  the 
I  company  in  1895,  was  deciding  to  make 
I Pasadena  his  permanent  home.  In  1907, 

Gamble,  who  was  then  sixty  years  old, 
land  his  wife,  Mary  Huggins  Gamble,  met 
I  with  the  Greene  brothers.  On  the  basis 
I  of  a  single  discussion,  the  industrialist  from 

Cincinnati  commissioned  them  to  build 

his  house. 

The  ensuing  contract  resulted  in  an 
8, 100-square-foot  structure,  built  at  a  cost 
of  $50,400  and  set  on  a  gently  sloping 
plot  overlooking  the  San  Gabriel  Moun- 
tains and  the  Arroyo  Seco,  which  is  now 
the  site  of  the  Pasadena  Rose  Bowl.  The 
contractor  was  Peter  Hall,  known  as  the 
best  stair  builder  in  the  West  before  his 
association  with  Greene  and  Greene. 

Here  one  might  assume,  on  the  basis  of 
present-day  horror  stories  in  which  mar- 
riages are  wrecked  by  mere  kitchen  ren- 
ovations, that  an  epic  battle  ensued  with 
a  strong-willed  client  pitted  against  a  pair 


of  obsessive-compulsive  architects  and 
their  prima  donna  contractor.  In  fact,  the 
Gambles  gave  the  Greenes  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence by  departing  at  once  for  a  vaca- 
tion in  the  Orient.  Hall  completed  the 
house  on  budget  and  under  schedule,  and 
the  family  was  able  to  occupy  it  in  Janu- 
ary 1909. 

The  Greene  brothers'  quest  for  that 
kernel  of  oneness  succeeded.  The  Gamble 
House  functions  as  a  single  artifact,  carved 
and  cosseted  to  perfection.  It  is  a  modest 
house,  compared  with  what  the  Gambles' 
fortune  might  have  brought  forth,  and 
compared  with  the  turreted  mansion  the 
Gambles  came  from  in  Cincinnati.  But 


the  house  is  suffused  with  a  feeling  ofgra- 
ciousness  and  hospitality  and  with  a  sense 
of  private  space  that  grew  out  of  its  own- 
ers' decidedly  private  lives. 

"The  Gambles  weren't  new  to  wealth 
and  weren't  impressed  with  themselves," 
Makinson  says.  "If  you  saw  them  walking 
down  the  street,  you  might  not  know  them 
from  the  local  haberdashers.  Instead  of 
throwing  lavish  parties,  they  entertained 
members  of  their  church  group,  or  trust- 
ees of  nearby  Occidental  College.  There 
was  never  a  drop  of  liquor  in  the  house. 
The  family's  style  was  a  sort  of  progressive 

Left:  The  livingroom.  The  Greenes  designed 
almost  all  the  furniture  in  the  house,  includ- 
ing lighting  fixtures  with  Tiffany  glass  and 
the  carpets.  Below  left:  With  infinite  care 
for  details,  they  preserved  the  teakwood  wall 
paneling  by  suspending  paintings  from  leather 
straps  hung  from  door-height  moldings.  Be- 
low: The  fireplace  in  its  own  inglenook. 


Victorianism:  relaxed,  democratic,  un- 
pretentious, yet  very  proper.  They  lived  a 
structured  life  in  a  structured  house." 

Off  in  one  quarter  was  the  service 
area — kitchen,  pantry,  and  back  porch — 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  house  by  a 
dual-door  system  around  a  stairwell  that 
buffered  sounds  and  movements  as  effec- 
tively as  air  locks.  The  cruciform  living 
room  was  an  early  experiment  in  multi- 
purpose areas,  though  it  has  its  own  fairly 
rigid  sense  of  structured  activity:  one  of 
the  four  inglenooks  was  designed  as  a  win- 
ter space,  a  kind  of  warm  and  welcoming 
womb;  another  as  a  solarium;  a  third  as  a 
library;  and  a  fourth  as  a  small  music  area. 
A  guest  bedroom  was  tucked  away  in  a 
corner  of  its  own  to  give  maximum  pri- 
vacy. The  family  bedrooms,  on  another 
floor,  all  large  and  well  furnished,  served 
as  alternate  living  rooms,  while  the  lovely 
screened-in  sleeping  porches  became  liv- 
ing areas  in  their  own  right. 


No  one  does  work  like  this 

today.  But  no  one  did  such  work  at 

the  turn  of  the  century,  either; 
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In  modern  architecture,  the  emphasis 
is  on  open  space  and  how  it  flows.  Space 
wasn't  supposed  to  flow  in  the  Gamble 
House,  any  more  than  the  lives  of  ser- 
vants, family,  and  guests  were  supposed 
to  intertwine.  But  air  flowed,  as  it  did, 
and  does,  in  most  of  the  superbly  venti- 
lated houses  built  by  Greene  and  Greene. 
In  the  Gamble  House,  the  wide  center 
entry  doors  are  flanked  by  two  narrower 
screen  doors,  which  let  air  in  as  a  per- 
manently invited  guest:  every  floor  and 
every  room  has  cross-ventilation. 

A  Welcoming  Cave 

Modern  architecture  also  likes  to  bring 
the  outdoors  in  and  has  been  playing  in- 
sistently on  that  theme  since  the  1950s. 
The  Greene  brothers  preferred  to  differ- 
entiate between  out  and  in.  They  felt  that 
people  who  wanted  to  be  out  should  go 
out,  into  the  garden,  and  people  who 
wanted  to  be  in,  particularly  during  the 
relentless  southern  California  summer, 
should  come  in,  to  a  cool  and  welcoming 
cave.  Consequently,  the  Gamble  House 
is  quite  dark  inside. 

David  Gamble  died  in  1923;  his  widow, 
in  1929.  But  the  house  stayed  in  the  fam- 
ily until  1966,  when  it  was  deeded  to  the 
city  of  Pasadena  in  a  joint  agreement  with 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 
That  agreement  soon  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Gamble  House  museum  and 
the  creation  of  a  research  facility  for  the 


study  of  Greene  and  Greene's  work  and 
of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  (There  was  one  close 
call  in  the  1940s,  when  Cecil  Huggins 
Gamble,  the  oldest  of  the  Gambles'  three 
sons,  and  his  wife,  Louise  Gibbs  Gamble, 
nearly  sold  the  house.  But  the  intended 
buyers  announced  that  they  planned  to 
cover  all  the  luminous  wood  with  white 
paint.  At  that  moment,  Louise  Gamble 
said,  "We  are  not  selling  this  house.") 

The  Gamble  House  has  been  given  Na- 
tional Historic  Landmark  status,  and  it  is 
almost  unchanged  from  its  days  as  a  pri- 
vate house  except  for  the  replacement  of 
some  worn-out  carpets  with  reproduc- 
tions, and  the  removal  of  some  kitchen 
linoleum  that  revealed  a  handsome  hard- 
wood-maple subfloor.  Architecture  stu- 
dents live  there,  serving  as  both  guard- 
ians and  worshipers  at  the  shrine,  and 
visitors  come  to  investigate  a  vanished 
tradition  of  excellence  and  run  respectful 
fingers  over  the  woodwork.  "I've  never 
seen  anything  like  it,"  a  teenage  boy  from 
Chicago  said  recently.  "I  thought  really 
good  craftsmanship  meant  a  Honda  hood 
that  fits  between  the  fenders  without 
bulging.  "□ 


Greene  and  Greene  used  "clinker"  bricks  that 
had  been  blackened  and  misshaped  in  the  kiln, 
in  the  outer  rim  of  the  fishpond,  for  their 
decorative  value.  Right:  The  front  sleeping 
porch,  with  its  Greene-designed  wicker  table. 


The  Gamble  House  is  dark. 

The  Greene  brothers  felt  that  those  who 

wanted  to  be  out  should  go  out. 
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CELEBRATING  THE  SEA 

Dutch  marine  painting  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  remarkable  for  two  qualities:  it 
is  beautifully  done  and  consistently  underpriced. 

By  Robin  Duthy 


Shipping  off  the 
Dutch  Coast  in  a 
Fresh  Breeze,  by 
Ludolf  Backhuysen. 
The  Dutch  were 
acute  observers  of 
how  wind  and 
waves  moved,  the 
color  of  the  sky,  the 
glint  of  sunshine. 


For  the  Netherlands,  the  seventeenth 
century  was  a  golden  age  from  every  point 
of  view.  While  the  fortunes  of  nations  rise 
and  fall  in  terms  of  economic  and  military 
strength,  their  high  points  often  coincide 
with  increased  artistic  activity.  The  con- 
nection at  one  level  is  obvious — more 
artists  can  sell  their  wares  because  there 
is  more  money  around  to  buy  them — but 
prosperity  does  not  explain  the  dramatic 
rise  in  quality  that  usually  goes  with  it. 

Many  factors  combined  to  create  the 
ideal  conditions  under  which  Dutch 
painting  flowered  in  the  early  1600s,  al- 
though their  precise  origin  and  cause  are 
buried  in  the  character  of  the  people.  The 
struggle  in  the  Lowlands  for  indepen- 
dence from  Spain  continued  intermit- 
tently for  eighty  years,  but  the  seven 
United  Provinces  now  known  as  the 
Netherlands  effectively  achieved  nation- 
Robin  Duthy  is  editor  of  the  Alternative  In- 
vestment Report. 


hood  when  a  truce  was  signed  in  1609. 
The  artistic  efflorescence  of  Holland  be- 
gan at  that  moment. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  Dutch 
art  is  its  simplicity.  The  Dutch  are  said  to 
have  humanized  art,  and  it  is  certainly 
true  that  at  that  time  the  love  of  painting 
extended  a  long  way  down  the  social  lad- 
der. An  English  traveler  to  Amsterdam  in 
1640  noted  that  people  of  every  station 
liked  to  adorn  their  houses  with  paint- 
ings. Butchers  and  bakers  had  them  in 
their  shops  and  "yea  many  tymes  black- 
smithes,  Coblers  etts. ,  will  have  some 
picture  or  other  by  their  Forge  and  in  their 
stalls.  Such  is  the  generall  Notion,  encli- 
nation  and  delight  that  these  Countrie 
Nativefsl  have  to  Paintings." 

Dutch  art  of  the  seventeenth  century 
documents  in  greater  detail  than  does  any 
earlier  culture  a  whole  range  of  life-styles, 
none  of  which  suggests  a  people  domi- 
nated by  the  dour  spirit  of  Calvinism. 
Quite  the  opposite.  There  is  a  sense  of 


celebration  of  the  good  things  life  had  to 
offer — flowers,  animals,  food,  skating, 
dancing,  music,  merrymaking,  the  beauty 
of  cloudscapes  and  the  countryside,  the 
sea.  There  was  also  some  moralizing  on 
subjects  like  gluttony,  lechery,  and 
drunkenness,  but  more  in  a  cautionary 
spirit  than  as  a  religious  imperative. 

Peace  was  essential  to  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  burgher  class  after  all 
those  years  of  struggle,  and  Dutch  trade 
was  soon  flourishing  as  never  before.  Apart 
from  the  increased  dominance  of  the  grain- 
carrying  trade  around  Europe  by  the 
Dutch,  they  were  in  business  everywhere 
through  their  East  India  Company  and  its 
counterpart  in  the  West — to  the  intense 
displeasure  of  England  and  Spain.  Sea- 
borne trade  and  such  ancillary  activities 
as  ship  broking  and  banking  had  come  to 
be  of  utmost  importance  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Marine  paintings  therefore  occupy 
a  very  special  place  in  the  country's  cul- 
ture. The  sea  was  necessary  to  national 
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survival  because  it  provided  a  livelihood 
for  those  who  sailed  on  it  as  traders  and 
supplied  the  herring  that  were  the  staple 
of  the  Dutch  diet.  Even  agriculture  de- 
pended upon  keeping  the  sea  at  bay  by 
means  of  dykes. 

Most  seventeenth-century  Dutchmen 
who  bought  marine  paintings  were 
professionally  involved  with  ships  and 
would  have  been  quick  to  spot  any  mis- 
take in  the  representation  of  the  rigging, 
ordnance,  or  other  equipment.  Those  with 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  sea  would  also 
have  been  looking  at  the  movement  of 
the  waves,  the  intensity  of  the  wind,  the 
sun,  and  the  color  of  the  sky.  Dutch  ma- 
rine artists  without  exception,  therefore, 
handled  these  aspects  of  their  painting 
with  great  precision.  Although  this  acute 
observation  sometimes  produces  a  vir- 
tuoso performance,  it  does  not  ever  in- 
terfere with  the  overall  balance  and  effect 
ot  the  composition. 

Fascination  with  the  sea  and  ships  has 
never  been  confined  to  mariners.  The 
ocean's  suggestion  of  infinity,  its  beauty, 
even  the  lure  of  its  danger  are  felt  by  many 
people,  and  some  are  drawn  to  collect  ma- 
rine paintings — a  field  in  which  the  Dutch 
are  rivaled  but  not  outshone  by  the  Eng- 
lish. The  best  eighteenth-century  English 
marine  artists — Charles  Brooking,  John 
and  Robert  Cleveley,  Dominic  and  John 


Thomas  Serres,  and  others — tended  to 
produce  grander  and  more  formal  com- 
positions that  regularly  command  prices 
of  over  $25,000. 

Dutch  seventeenth-century  painting, 
including  marine  subjects,  has  by  contrast 
been  consistently  underpriced.  Three- 
quarters  of  all  such  paintings  auctioned 
over  the  last  two  years  have  fetched  less 
than  $20,000;  of  these,  about  half  went 
for  under  $10,000.  Comparing  value  for 
money  among  different  schools  of  paint- 
ing is  a  subjective  business,  but  many  peo- 
ple would  consider  a  fine  work  from  the 
golden  age  of  Dutch  art  a  better  buy  at 
$10,000  than  one  of  Renoir's  trifling, 
often  ham-fisted  sketches  that  regularly 
fetch  more  than  $20,000. 

Vulgarity  or  Candor? 

In  a  memorably  crass  disquisition  on  Dutch 
art,  the  nineteenth-century  English  critic 
John  Ruskin  referred  to  the  inbred  vul- 
garity of  Dutch  seventeenth-century 
painters,  describing  their  labors  as  wholly 
insensitive.  What  Ruskin  saw  as  vulgarity 
could  just  as  well  be  described  as  honesty, 
candor,  and  other  down-to-earth  quali- 
ties that  have  been  almost  universally  ad- 
mired and  valued. 

It  is,  however,  quite  common  to  admire 
a  work  of  art  without  actually  wishing  to 
own  it,  and  it  may  be  that  more  and  more 


of  today's  collectors  will  be  content  to  do 
just  that  in  the  case  of  Dutch  painting. 
Much  of  the  big  money  going  into  fine 
art  is  directed  toward  early-twentieth- 
century  and  contemporary  painting.  Early 
Italian  religious  works,  so  long  a  corner- 
stone of  every  major  collection,  have  been 
a  serious  casualty  of  the  recession.  Other 
old  masters  have  gone  unsold  because  sell- 
ers, extrapolating  recent  growth  rates,  have 
hoisted  reserves  to  unrealistic  levels. 
Meantime  the  market  for  middling  works 
simply  evaporated  early  in  1982.  Dutch 
painting,  too,  suffers  from  having  been 
collected  for  ten  generations;  many  peo- 
ple would  rather  try  something  new. 

This  may  explain  why  the  annual  growth 
rate  for  seventeenth-century  Dutch  pic- 
tures has  been  just  10  percent  since  1975, 
suggesting  that  it  has  been  lagging  behind 
the  mainstream  of  the  art  market  by  sev- 
eral percentage  points.  The  probable  out- 
look for  the  future  is  for  below-average 
growth  for  moderate-quality  works,  but  a 
steadily  maintained  rate  of  15  percent  for 
the  best.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  prices  for 
these  works  will  benefit  from  any  sudden 
surge  of  interest. 

For  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all 

The  Beach  at  Scheveningen,  by  Simon  de 
Vlieger,  sold  at  Christie's  last  year  for  a  rec- 
ord $240,000. 
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Now  t?  i  Sixth  in  the  Remington  Bronze  Series. 


WICKED  PONY 


Issued  in  cooperation  with  the  Buffalo  Bill  Histori-   bcred  and  dated. Three-fourths  the  size  of  the  orig- 
cal  Center.  Cody.  Wyoming,  in  an  edition  of  1.000.    inal.  the  replica  is  approximately  171/:  inches  high 
the  replica  is  hand  finished,  foundry  marked,  num-      with  American  Walnut  base. 


A  collector's  series 
for  those  who  admire 
the  sculpture  of 
Frederic  Remington 


"The  Remington  replica  series  represents  a  milestone 
not  only  in  western  art,  but  in  the  art  world  in 
general'.' 

— Southwest  Art 

Five  years  ago.  Museum  Collections  embarked 
upon  a  program  to  create  fine  replicas  of  Frederic 
Remingtons  western  bronzes,  in  strictly  limited 
editions  of  1.000.  Today  those  editions  are 
displayed  proudly  in  the  collections  of  hundreds  of 
admirers  of  Remington's  bronze  artistry. 

Produced  in  cooperation  with  the  Buffalo 
Bill  Historical  Center.  Cody.  Wyoming,  our 
Remington  bronze  replicas  have  met  the  high  stan- 
dards of  excellence  demanded  by  the  Historical 
Center. 

 The  Value  Of  These  Limited 

Edition  Replica  Bronzes  Has 
Already  Appreciated 

No  one  could  have  predicted,  when  our  first  lim- 
ited edition  bronze  was  issued  in  1978,  that  it 
would  bring  up  to  400  percent  of  its  original  price 
in  the  secondary  market.  As  each  edition  is  fully 
subscribed,  there  has  been  a  waiting  list  of  collec- 
tors who  have  paid  a  premium  over  the  issue  price 
when  a  bronze  is  offered  for  resale. 

 "The  Wicked  Pony"  Was  The  Third 

Of  The  Twenty-  three  Remington 
Bronzes 

After  the  success  of  The  Bronco  Buster,  Remington 
began  in  earnest  to  create  his  gallery  of  western 
sculpture.  The  Wicked  Pony  is  said  to  be  Reming- 
ton's rendition  of  an  actual  incident — when  a  fallen 
rider  was  killed  by  the  hooves  of  a  bronco. 

This  bronze  was  created  when  Remington 
was  just  37  and  already  recognized  as  the  leading 
artist-chronicler  of  the  American  West  The  replica 
is  modeled  from  one  of  the  ten  rare  original  bronzes 
Remington  cast. 


 Each  Bronze  In  The  Collection  Is 

Numbered,  Dated,  And  Certified 

The  Wicked  Pony  replica  carries  with  it  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Ownership  signed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center,  and  your  ownership 
will  be  registered  in  the  archives  of  the  museum. 
The  bronze  is  foundry  marked  and  dated,  and  is 
numbered  as  one  of  the  limited  edition  of  1,000. 

 You  May  Reserve  Your  Bronze 

Now  For  Delivery  After  The  Next 
Casting 

Each  bronze  in  the  edition  is  individually  poured, 
using  the  lost  wax  process,  hand  finished,  and 
mounted  on  its  own  American  Walnut  base.  Before 
shipment,  your  bronze  is  inspected  by  our  skilled 
artisans  to  guarantee  the  workmanship. 

 You  Can  Order  This  Bronze  With 

Absolute  Confidence. .. Because  We 
Will  Refund  The  Issue  Price,  In 
Full,  Any  Time  Within  One  Year  Of 
Purchase 

This  guarantee  is  unequivocal... simply  return  the 
bronze  any  time  within  one  year  of  purchase,  and 
you'll  receive  an  immediate  refund  of  the  issue 
price  of  $1925.  Non  refundable  shipping  and  han- 
dling charge:  $25. 


museum 
cdleaJon§ 


To  Order:  Call  Toll  Free  800-243-4492.  or 

write  Frederick  H.  Schulcnburg.  Director,  Museum 
Collections,  Dcpt  O60,  140  Greenwich  Ave., 
Greenwich.  CT  06830  for  brochure.  You  may  pay 
by  check,  money  order  or  major  credit  card. 
Optional  five  month  payment  plan  available. 
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30  Inches,  silver  dapple  grey. 

Flying  W  Farms  is  1600  acres  in  beautiful  Pike 
County,  Ohio.  Breeding,  raising  and  showing 
champion  miniature  horses.  Striving  always  for 
excellence!  We  specialize  in  the  refined,  elegant 
miniature  horse.  We  show  our  horses  and  were 
leading  breeder  for  trophies  won  in  1981  and 
1982.  Send  $4  cash  for  full  color  brochure.  We 
have  some  beautiful  little  horses  for  sale.  250  to 
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schools  of  painting,  Dutch  matine  pic- 
tures seem  remarkably  accessible  in  price. 
Although  many  of  the  best  are  in  per- 
manent captivity  in  museums,  plenty  are 
on  the  market  to  choose  from.  As  far  as 
quality  is  concerned,  the  guild  system, 
which  operated  in  the  Netherlands  at  this 
time,  offered  a  form  of  guarantee.  This 
required  an  apprentice  to  serve  four  to  six 
years  with  an  established  master  and  at 
the  end  of  that  period  to  submit  a  paint- 
ing (his  masterpiece)  to  the  guild.  If  this 
was  approved,  the  apprentice  might  then 
call  himself  a  master  and  sell  paintings 
signed  with  his  own  name. 

There  is  nevertheless  a  wide  variation 
in  quality.  Admirers  of  this  school  of 
painting  will  have  their  own  favorites, 
but  most  would  agree  about  its  leading 
artists.  Hendrick  Cornelisz  Vroom  ( 1566— 
1640)  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  Euro- 
pean marine  painting.  His  treatment  of 
sea  battles  included  an  astonishing  amount 
of  detail.  His  Battle  of  Gibraltar  of  1607, 
for  instance,  shows  an  exploding  Spanish 
flagship  with  sailors  and  equipment  flying 
through  the  air  around  it.  Vroom  and  his 
followers  were  not  much  interested  in  the 
movements  of  the  sea,  and  the  waves  tend 


A  Dutch  flagship  in  action,  painted  bv  Wil- 
lem  van  de  Velde  the  Younger. 

to  be  rather  mechanically  tendered. 

The  next  great  marine  artist,  Jan  Por- 
cellis  ( 1584-1632),  introduced  a  different 
emphasis,  relegating  the  shipping  to  a  po- 
sition of  minor  importance  and  depicting 
the  now  dominant  sea  and  sky  in  a  gentle 


range  of  colors.  Neither  Vroom's  nor  Por- 
cellis's  work  comes  up  at  auction  regularly 
enough  to  monitor  its  price  evolution.  In 
spite  of  their  importance  from  an  art-his- 
torical point  ot  view,  it  is  probable  that 
prices  for  even  their  best  work  would  be 
lower  than  those  for  some  of  their  better- 
known  followers. 

Simon  de  Vlieger  (1600-53),  a  fol- 
lower of  Porcellis,  painted  dramatic  sea- 
scapes during  his  early  years  in  which  fan- 
tastic rock  formations  are  pounded  by 
massive  waves.  In  complete  contrast,  much 
ot  his  later  work  has  the  pure  tranquillity 
that  many  regard  as  the  essential  char- 
acteristic of  Dutch  painting.  The  artist's 
viewpoint  is  often  onshore,  with  the  sky 
occupying  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  can- 
vas; the  sea  is  usually  choppy,  the  ships 
anything  from  huge,  ornate  warships  to 
little  fishing  smacks.  There  is  usually  a 
good  deal  of  activity  with  horses  and  carts 
on  the  beach. 

De  Vlieger's  smaller  works  can  some- 
times be  bought  for  around  $10,000.  A 
record  price  was  set  in  December  1980  at 
Sotheby's  when  $160,000  was  paid  for  a 
scene  on  the  beach  at  Scheveningen.  A 
very  similar  De  Vlieger  created  a  new  rec- 
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ord  at  Christie's  last  December  with  a 
hammer  price  of  $240,000,  a  price  that 
confirms  yet  again  the  strength  of  de- 
mand for  top-quality  works. 

De  Vlieger  had  a  considerable  influ- 
ence on  Jan  van  de  Cappelle  (1624/6-79), 
whose  achievement  among  Dutch  marine 
artists  was  unique.  In  addition  to  running 
a  prosperous  family  dyeing  business,  he 
taught  himself  to  paint  and  amassed  one 
of  the  largest  art  collections  of  his  age, 
including  many  works  by  Rembrandt, 
Rubens,  Hals,  Van  Dyck,  Van  Goyen,  and 
Avercamp.  He  also  introduced  a  new  form 
of  marine  painting  in  which  the  extreme 
calm  of  the  sea  allowed  him  to  work  out 
the  effects  of  light  and  reflections  in  the 
water.  His  palette  was  generally  in  the  cool 
range  of  gray-blue-silver  but  sometimes 
with  surprising  and  wonderfully  effective 
accents  of  pink,  mauve,  and  blue  in  the 
clouds.  He  is  regarded  as  the  great  clas- 
sicist among  the  marine  painters  of  his 
time,  and  his  disciplined  observation  of 
light,  color,  and  atmosphere  has  been 
compared  to  the  methodical  approach  he 
used  to  run  his  business.  He  probably 
painted  no  more  than  150  canvases,  of 
which  fifty  are  in  museums  and  almost  as 
many  unaccounted  for.  A  fine  Van  de 
Cappelle  would  now  fetch  at  least 
$200,000,  perhaps  more  if  museums 
without  one  were  to  compete. 


NINE  BARGAINS 

At  auctions  in  the  past  few  years, 
these  paintings  by  outstanding  Dutch 
marine  painters  went  for  under 
$20,000: 

Men  in  a  Rowboat  and  Other  Sailing 
Vessels  in  a  Choppy  Sea,  Jan  Porcel- 
lis,  $6,050  (1982) 

A  Capriccio  Mediterranean  Seaport, 

Abraham  Storck,  $19,000  (1977) 
A  Capriccio  Mediterranean  Seaport, 
Abraham  Storck,  $9,900  (1977) 
A  Shipping  Scene,  Willem  van  de 
Velde  (father),  $4,250  (1980) 
Ships  in  a  Calm  Sea,  Willem  van  de 
Velde  (father),  $6,250  (1980) 
Fishermen  in  Their  Boats,  Willem 
van  de  Velde  (father)  $4,000  (1980) 
Whaling,  Willem  van  de  Velde 
(father),  $495  (1981) 
Sailing  on  a  Choppy  Sea,  Willem 
van  de  Velde  (father),  $16,500 
(1981) 

Boston  on  a  Quiet  Sea,  Willem  van 

de  Velde  (son),  $1,650  (1981) 
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Many  of  the  best  have  been 
captured  by  museums,  but 
plenty  are  on  the  market. 


The  two  Willem  van  de  Veldes,  father 
and  son,  born  1611  and  1633,  are  proba- 
bly the  most  familiar  names  of  all  in  this 
field.  The  elder  was  known  for  his  gri- 
sailles— monochrome  drawings  executed 
by  pen  or  brush  on  a  prepared  white  sur- 
face. He  was  the  first  to  popularize  this 
art  form,  which  died  out  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  After  1640  he  was  often 
at  sea  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  drawing  na- 
val engagements,  later  to  be  worked  up 
into  full-scale  paintings.  Father  and  son 
made  a  vast  number  of  drawings  during 
the  course  of  the  three  Anglo-Dutch  wars. 

Both  emigrated  to  England  in  1672  in 
time  for  the  third  war  and  were  em- 
ployed, somewhat  surprisingly,  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  English  navy  to  make 
"drafts  of  seafights"  and  to  put  "the  said 
drafts  into  colours."  Their  work  was  so 
meticulous  that  it  now  has  documentary 
as  well  as  aesthetic  value.  Nearly  all  their 
important  oil  paintings  are  in  museums, 
but  about  seventy  drawings  by  father  and 
son  pass  through  the  market  every  year. 
The  elder  is  supposed  to  have  been  better 
at  ships,  while  the  son  excelled  in  atmos- 
pheric effects.  Prices  now  average  $2,500 
and  are  therefore  an  inexpensive  way  to 
get  a  stake  in  this  market,  even  though 
the  growth  rate  of  just  70  percent  since 
1975  may  be  a  little  disappointing. 

Ludolf  Backhuysen  (1631-1708)  was  the 
last  great  Dutch  marine  painter.  His  best 
seascapes  show  great  feeling  for  the  sub- 
ject, but  a  straining  for  effect  becomes 
evident  later— and  this  applies  to  two  other 
good  late-seventeenth-century  painters, 
Abraham  Storck  and  Lieve  Verschuier. 
The  canvases  become  overloaded  with 
subject  matter,  the  simplicity  and  purity 
are  gone,  and  it  is  clear  that  Dutch  paint- 
ing has  already  started  on  its  long  decline. 

Many  other  Dutch  artists  from  the 
golden  age  are  known  better  or  at  least  as 
well  for  their  painting  of  subjects  other 
than  the  sea,  among  them  Jan  van  Goyen, 
Aelbert  Cuyp,  and  Jakob  van  Ruisdael. 
They  too  made  important  contributions 
to  this  supreme  moment  in  marine  paint- 
ing. It  was  an  age,  despite  Ruskin,  when 
the  subject  was  more  sensitively  and  mag- 
nificently treated  than  it  had  ever  been 
before,  and  that  remains  true  to  this  day.D 
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A  CA  NTICLE  FOR  MILLER 

Now  that  the  renowned  Arthur  C.  Clarke  and  Isaac 
Asimov  have  returned  to  the  best-seller  lists,  it's  time  to  recall 
the  finest  science-fiction  novelist  of  them  all. 

By  Noel  Perrin 


A  Canticle  for  Leibowitz 

By  Walter  M.  Miller,  Jr. 

Bantam  Books,  Inc.,  1976;  Harper  &  Row 

Publishers,  1969 

To  name  the  greatest  work  of  science  fic- 
tion ever  written  is  bound  to  strike  some 
people  as  an  absurd  act.  Is  that  connois- 
seurship?  Why  bother?  You  could  also  pick 
the  best  brand  of  powdered  coffee  or  give 
design  awards  for  souvenir  ashtrays — but 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  great  powdered 
coffee,  and  souvenir  ashtrays  are  never 
objects  of  vertu. 

So  many  people  suppose  it  to  be  with 
science  fiction.  They  think  it  a  genre  full 
of  lurid  stories  about  monsters  from  outer 
space  who  come  to  snatch  earth  maidens, 
or  maybe  boring  stories  about  starships  and 
computers.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  they 
would  have  been  right.  Science  fiction 
did  indeed  begin  in  pulp  magazines,  and 
it  is  typical  that  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 
should  have  been  creating  Tarzan  with  his 
left  hand  and  Thuvia,  Maid  of  Mars  with 
his  right.  Junk.  In  movies,  science  fiction 
is  mostly  junk  to  this  day,  with  some  dis- 
tinguished exceptions. 

But  as  a  literary  form,  science  fiction 
has  achieved  real  distinction.  It  hap- 
pened in  two  stages.  In  the  first  stage, 
with  people  like  Isaac  Asimov,  Robert  A. 
Heinlein,  and  Arthur  C.  Clarke,  it 
achieved  distinction  of  thought.  In  fact, 
it  became  the  metaphysics  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  taking  over  a  role  that  phi- 
losophy once  had  and  has  eagerly  aban- 
doned. Consider  those  computer  stories. 
The  early  ones  were  mere  predictions: 
technological  gee-whizzing.  The  modern 
ones  are  judgments.  For  example,  total 
computerization,  a.k.a.  the  data  net- 
work, will  soon  dominate  our  real  world. 
Will  we  like  it?  Will  it  make  us  happy? 
The  best  place  to  look  for  an  answer  is  in 
science  fiction.  Or  take  the  human  life 
span.  Average  life  expectancy  has  in- 

Noel  Perrin,  the  author  of  First  Person 
Rural,  is  a  teacher  at  Dartmouth  College. 


creased  notably  in  the  last  century,  and 
there  are  those  who  think  that  secular 
immortality  is  a  real,  serious  possibility  in 
the  future.  Would  that  be  a  good  idea? 
Once  again,  the  best  place  to  go  for  an 
answer  is  science  fiction,  especially 
Clarke's  novel  The  City  and  the  Stars. 

But  in  the  first  stage  of  maturity,  works 
of  science  fiction  seldom  had  a  style  to 
match  their  thought.  As  the  English  nov- 
elist Kingsley  Amis  put  it,  writing  one  of 
the  early  critical  studies  of  the  genre,  the 
typical  work  of  science  fiction  has  "an  in- 
teresting idea,  badly  set  out." 

When  half-gods  go,  the  gods  arrive.  In 
the  second  stage,  a  number  of  science- 
fiction  writers  have  appeared  who  possess 
distinction  of  both  thought  and  style. 
There  is  Ursula  K.  Le  Guin,  whose  novel 
The  Left  Hand  of  Darkness  (laid  on  a  planet 
where  all  human  beings  belong  to  both 
sexes  simultaneously)  has  more  to  say  about 
masculinity  and  femininity  than  almost 
any  other  book  I  know.  There  is  Alice  B. 
Sheldon,  the  woman  who  writes  as  James 
Tiptree,  Jr.  There  is  Stanislaw  Lem,  the 
Polish  intellectual  who  is  very  likely  the 
best-selling  science-fiction  writer  in  the 
world,  and  deservedly.  There  are  Boris 
and  Arkadii  Strugatskii,  Russian  brothers 
who  write  as  I  imagine  Tolstoy  would  if 
he  were  turned  into  a  contemporary  sci- 
ence-fiction writer. 

But  the  greatest,  the  very  greatest  work 
of  science  fiction  is  not  by  any  of  these. 
It's  by  a  man  with  the  unremarkable  name 
of  Walter  M.  Miller,  Jr.  It  is  called  A  Can- 
ticle for  Leibowitz.  It  is  famous  within  a 
medium-sized  circle,  little  known  to  peo- 
ple outside  that  circle. 

The  book  is  a  comedy  on  a  subject  you 
might  not  think  comedy  could  be  written 
on:  nuclear  war.  Mind  you,  I  said  "com- 
edy," not  farce,  or  burlesque,  or  buffoon- 
ery, because  it  is  also  a  deep,  serious,  and 
in  fact  classic  novel.  In  calling  it  a  com- 
edy, I  mean  two  things.  First,  that  it  is  a 
delicious  book  to  read,  full  of  verbal  felici- 
ties and  even  jokes,  a  book  whose  style 
gives  you  rewards  on  every  page.  And  sec- 


ond, that  it  takes  place  in  a  universe 
charged  with  meaning.  It  is  a  comedy  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  word,  like  Dante's 
Divine  Comedy — a  serious  book  that  doesn't 
commit  the  folly  of  supposing  that  all  se- 
riousness must  be  tragic. 

As  the  book  opens,  Brother  Francis 
Gerard,  a  seventeen-year-old  novice  in  a 
Catholic  monastery  somewhere  in  what 
is  now  New  Mexico,  is  keeping  his  Lenten 
vigil  in  the  desert.  The  reader  doesn't  know 
it  yet,  but  it's  around  the  year  2574,  roughly 
six  hundred  years  after  the  worldwide  dis- 
aster known  as  the  Flame  Deluge. 

What  the  reader  does  know  is  that  we 
seem  to  be  in  some  kind  of  Dark  Age.  The 
monastery  is  near  the  intersection  of  what 
clearly  used  to  be  two  interstate  highways, 
but  there  is  no  longer  any  wheeled  traffic 
at  all.  Maybe  three  times  a  year  some 
stranger  comes  walking  past  the  abbey. 

Such  a  stranger  appears  on  the  first  page 
of  the  book,  greatly  frightening  Brother 
Francis.  He  thinks  at  first  it's  a  monster — 
a  human  monster,  that  is — and  he  breathes 
a  prayer  to  Saint  Raul  the  Cyclopean,  pa- 
tron of  the  misborn.  Human  deformities 
are  common  in  this  age.  Ror  example,  one 
of  Francis's  best  friends  among  the  other 
novices  is  Brother  Fingo,  often  called 
Brother  Spots.  Fingo,  a  really  nice  per- 
son, is  totally  bald,  and  he  has  three-col- 
ored skin,  like  a  pinto  pony.  His  teeth  are 
multicolored,  too:  "it  was  a  rather  com- 
mon hereditary  pattern  in  the  Minnesota 
country  from  whence  he  came." 

The  stranger  turns  out  to  be  a  pilgrim. 
"Never  before  had  Brother  Francis  ac- 
tually seen  a  pilgrim  with  girded  loins, 
but  that  this  one  was  the  bona  fide  article 
he  was  convinced  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
covered from  the  spine-chilling  effect  of 
the  pilgrim's  advent  on  the  far  horizon, 
as  a  wiggling  iota  of  black  caught  in  a 
shimmering  haze  of  heat." 

The  pilgrim  and  Francis  have  a  rather 
complicated  encounter — being  on  vigil, 
Francis  is  not  allowed  to  speak — the  up- 
shot of  which  is  that  Francis  discovers  an 
ancient  fallout  shelter.  This  terrifies  him. 
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Francis  has  heard  about  Fallouts.  He  (and 
everybody  else  in  the  twenty-sixth  cen- 
tury) thinks  of  them  as  living,  superna- 
tural creatures,  like  the  dragons  of  our 
Middle  Ages.  He  imagines  one  as  being 
"half-salamander,  because,  according  to 
tradition,  the  thing  was  born  in  the  Flame 
Deluge,  and  as  half-incubus  who  des- 
poiled virgins  in  their  sleep,  for,  were  not 
the  monsters  of  the  world  still  called 
'children  of  the  Fallout'?" 

Understanding  now  comes  rapidly  to 
the  reader,  if  not  to  Francis.  You  learn 
that  the  monastery  was  founded  a  few  years 
after  the  nuclear  war  by  a  nuclear  tech- 
nician named  Isaac  Leibowitz.  Leibo- 
witz's  aim  was  to  preserve  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  our  present  culture  through  the 
dark  years  he  saw  coming.  In  the  great 
"simplification"  that  took  place  after  the 
war,  the  angry  survivors  burnt  all  the  sci- 
entists they  could  catch — and  all  the  sci- 
entific books.  Leibowitz  himself  was  among 
those  eventually  caught.  Him  they  hanged 
and  burned.  Later,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
generations  after  the  war,  people  tended 
to  burn  any  educated  person,  artist,  or 
book.  Hence  the  "memorizers"  of  the  Lei- 
bowitzian  monastery. 

Time  for  Mad  Bear 

Canticle  takes  place  in  three  sections,  each 
the  size  of  a  novella.  In  the  first,  Brother 
Francis  and  his  abbot  are  the  central  fig- 
ures, and  their  great  aim  is  to  get  Isaac 
Leibowitz  made  a  saint  by  the  pope  (who 
in  this  era  lives  in  what  is  now  the  eastern 
United  States).  The  things  Francis  finds 
in  the  fallout  shelter — they  include  the 
skeletons  of  the  fifteen  people  trapped  in 
it  when  the  Flame  Deluge  came — have  a 
leading  role  to  play  in  that  sanctification. 

In  the  second  section,  another  six 
hundred  years  have  passed,  and  a  second 
renaissance  has  begun.  The  southwestern 
United  States  and  Mexico  are  divided  into 
a  number  of  powerful  monarchies:  the 
empire  of  Denver,  the  kingdoms  of  Lare- 
do, Chihuahua,  and  Texarkana.  In  the 
middle,  there  are  still  nomad  tribes,  among 
whom  is  a  great  leader  named  Mad  Bear. 

The  focus  remains  the  monastery 
founded  by  Saint  Isaac  Leibowitz,  and  the 
central  character  is  the  abbot,  Dom  Paulo. 
In  this  section  the  abbey  gets  a  visit  from 
the  first  great  secular  scientist  of  the  new 
age,  a  brilliant  physicist  named  Taddeo. 
Among  other  things,  he  has  just  rein- 
vented electromagnetic  theory.  He  has 
come  to  see  the  ancient  books  for  himself. 
("  'Magnificent!'  "  he  breathes  over  one. 
"  'Fragments  from  a  twentieth  century 


physicist!  The  equations  are  even  con- 
sistent.' ")  Here  Miller  manages  a  won- 
derful three-way  confrontation  between 
the  abbot,  Taddeo,  and  a  one-eyed  trou- 
bador  known  simply  as  the  Poet.  Miller 
intends  them  to  stand  for  religion,  sci- 
ence, and  art — to  give  three  viewpoints 
on  the  desirability  of  bringing  back  high 
technology.  In  this  he  succeeds.  His  equal 
success  is  in  keeping  all  three  of  them  real 
people,  surrounded  by  the  turmoil  of  an 
age  very  much  like  the  historic  Renais- 
sance and  in  particular  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. (Hannegan  II,  the  portly  ruler  of 
Texarkana,  is  quite  funnily  like  Henry  VIII 
of  England. ) 

In  the  third  section,  still  another  six 
hundred  years  have  passed.  Now  there  are 
robot  trucks  rumbling  past  the  abbey. 
There  is  also  nuclear  power  again — and 
there  has  been,  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
with  no  use  of  it  in  war.  But  there  is  grow- 
ing tension  between  the  Asian  coalition 
and  the  now-vast  empire  of  Texarkana, 
each  of  which  is  armed  to  the  teeth  and 
busy  assembling  illegal  hydrogen  bombs 
in  outer  space. 

I  wouldn't  dream  of  spoiling  the  ending 
by  telling  what  happens  to  Abbot  Zerchi, 
the  monk  Joshua  (a  former  astronaut), 
and  the  two-headed  woman  Mrs.  Grales. 
I'll  just  say  that  very  few  writers  since  John 
Milton  have  managed  so  grand  a  climax. 
And  Milton  doesn't  leaven  his  with  hu- 
mor. (Just  the  scenes  between  Abbot  Zer- 
chi and  his  mechanical  secretary,  known 
as  the  Abominable  Autoscribe,  are  worth 
the  price  of  the  book.)  If  there  is  any 
other  book  around  nearly  as  good  on  the 
perils  and  glories  of  scientific  civilization, 
I  haven't  seen  it. 

There  is  just  one  disappointing  thing 
about  Walter  M.  Miller,  Jr.  He  doesn't  write 
enough.  Like  J.  D.  Salinger  and  like  the 
great  New  Yorker  essayist  Joseph  Mitchell, 
he  has  retired  into  silence.  A  Canticle  for 
Leibowitz  came  out  in  1960,  when  Miller 
was  thirty-seven.  He  has  published  no  now 
fiction  since.  In  recent  years  his  admirers 
have  collected  two  volumes  of  the  stories 
he  wrote  back  in  the  1950s,  and  there  are 
some  good  ones,  like  "Blood  Bank."  There 
is  nothing  equal  to  Canticle. 

But  one  can  still  hope.  Since  the  mid- 
seventies,  Miller  has  been  at  work  on  what 
he  describes  as  "a  novel  about  a  pope,  a 
nomad  chieftain,  and  a  goddess  who  hap- 
pens  to  be  a  horse."  If  he  ever  finishes  it, 

|  we  may  gain  a  remarkable  work  of  fantasy. 

«  If  he  doesn't,  Canticle  will  still  stand  se- 

|  cure  as  the  best  work  of  science  fiction 

£  yet  written.!  1 
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A  POETIC  AND 
QUIET  PAINTING 


You  don't  really  have  to  get 
overly  upset  when  the  work  of 
a  painter  or  sculptor  is  inflated 
with  publicity  and  suddenly 
becomes  the  rage.  A  solid, 
American  brand  of  hype  in  the 
fine  arts  isn't  all  that  bad,  de- 
spite what  some  art  critics  feel. 
Far  better  that  artists  are  lifted 
to  the  skies  while  they  are  alive 
than  what  usually  happens  in 
history,  even  if  the  ride  is  by 
hot-air  balloon. 

What  is  worrisome,  how- 
ever, is  the  fate  of  those  artists 
of  high  merit  who  either  abhor 
publicity  or  who  don't  know 
how  to  generate  it.  In  this  ad- 
vanced age  of  marketing  the 
fine  arts,  one  important  aspect 
of  contemporary  painting  is 
being  seriously  overlooked — 
the  calm  world  of  poetry  and 
reflection.  This  is  a  style  that's 
neither  richly  endowed  with 
dramatic  imagery,  burning 
with  expressionistic  flames, 
reduced  to  the  hard-edged 
bone,  nor  impeccably  focused 
within  the  most  luscious  de- 
grees of  realism. 

A  Flash  of  Gold  Leaf 

Take  the  work  of  Carolyn  Gas- 
san  Plochmann,  who  lives  in 
Carbondale,  Illinois,  and  who 
has  exhibited  for  years  at  the 
Kennedy  Galleries,  in  New 
York  City.  Her  paintings — 
many  of  them  composed  on 
thick  sheets  of  the  finest 
handmade  paper — are  repre- 
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sentational,  not  realistic.  Her 
subject  matter  is  human  beings 
or  still  lifes,  which  she  treats 
in  a  compellingly  moody  and 
poetic  way.  Plochmann  adores 
paint,  texture,  and  the  build- 
ing up  of  complex  surfaces  of 
the  painted  material,  layer  after 
layer — sometimes  dozens  of 
them — illuminated  with  an 
occasional  flash  of  gold  leaf. 
Almost  every  square  inch  of 
her  work  is  enhanced  with 


fabulous  harmonies  of  line  and 
delicate  nuances  of  color. 

An  excellent  example  of 
Plochmann's  activity  is  the 
painting  illustrated  on  this 
page.  Entitled  Estate,  it  is  a 
mixed-media  effort  created  in 
1981  on  paper,  2VA  by  28 
inches.  The  work  has  about  it 
almost  the  aura  of  alchemy, 
seeming  rational  and  mysteri- 
ous at  the  same  time.  But  what 
Estate  is  really  all  about  is  the 


sheer  poetry  of  objects — the 
balls,  circles,  eggs,  pieces  of 
paper,  and  fragmentary  texts 
looking  as  if  they  were  embed- 
ded in  the  surface  of  some  an- 
cient wall. — Thomas  Hoving 

Estate  carries  a  price  of  $4,500 
and,  for  Connoisseur  readers 
who  may  be  interested,  can  be 
seen  at  Kennedy  Galleries,  40 
West  Eifty-seventh  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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ORMAN  ADAMS 

10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge, 

>ndon  SW3 

$1:  01-589  5266 

\ne  18th-century  English 

irniture  and 

or ks  of  Art 

RENSKI 

-31  George  Street, 
mdon  wih  5PE 
>1:  01-486  0678 
'ass,  paintings,  fine  antique 
Irniture,  bronzes,  objects  d'art, 
icks  and  Faberge,  papier  mdche, 
th  the  accent  on  the  finest  works 
art  of  the  19th  century. 

UTISH  ANTIQUE 
IMPORTERS  LTD. 

i|  ueen  Elizabeth  Avenue, 
if  argess  Hill,  West  Sussex, 
f  H15  9RX. 
lei:  (04446)  45577 
ftlex:  87688 

Mkppliers  of  containers  of  fine 
mitique  furniture  and  decorative 
mcessories  from  $12500.  Full 
Money  back  guarantee  if  not 
I bmpletely  satisfied.  Also  suppliers 
m'Wooton  desks. 

IlANCIMINO  LTD 

1 4  Mount  Street,  London  wi 

1:1:  01-499  2672 

I nportant  Oriental  Works  of  Art 

IpLNAGHI 

I-  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
;1:  01-491  7408 
lintings  and  Drawings  by  Old 
id  Modern  Masters,  European 
ulpture,  Furniture  and  works  of 


I RANE  GALLERY 

I  'la  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor), 

Ipndon  swi 

[d:  01-235  2464 

English  country  furniture,  folk  art 
1  "Americana",  quilts,  decoys, 
miintings. 

Wjaily  10-6,  Saturdays  10-4 

llWEN  EDGAR  GALLERY 
I  West  Halkin  Street,  Belgravia, 
Ipndon  swix  8jl 

el:  01-235  8989 

nportant  18th  &  19th  Century 

lintings. 

lecialising  in  major  Victorian 
orks 

'iNE  ART  SOCIETY 
18  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
U:  01-629  5116 
British  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th 
■nturies,  Paintings,  Watercolours, 
,!  rowings  and  Sculpture  and 
ecorative  Arts 


HALCYON  DAYS  LTD. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London  wiy  iaa 
Tel:  01-499  5784 
English  antiques:  18th  century 
enamels,  treen,  papier  mdche,  tole 
and  objects  ofvertu.  Halcyon  Days 
also  specialize  in  fine  modern 
enamels;  thirteen  years  ago  they 
revived  the  craft  in  Bilston,  the 
traditional  centre  in  Georgian 
times. 

M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street, 

London  wcia  ies 

Tel:  01-636  2121 

Fine  18th  century  English 

Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

HAZLITT,  GOODEN 
&  FOX  LTD. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6bb 
Tel:  01-930  6422/6821 
English  18th  and  19th  century 
paintings  and  drawings.  Italian 
baroque  and  roccoco  paintings. 
French  19th  century  paintings  and 
drawings 

IONA  ANTIQUES 

Stand  130, 

Gray's  Antique  Market, 

58  Davies  Street, 

London  wi. 

Tel:  01-499  2386 

Cables:  Iona,  London  w8 

19th  century  English  paintings  of 

animals.  Illustrated  catalogue 

available. 

S.  &  H.  JEWELL 

26  Parker  Street,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-405  8520 

Fine  quality  19th  and  20th  Century 
Furniture.  Restoration  and 
valuation 

SIMON  KAYE  LTD 

18  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly, 

London  wix  3PB 

Tel:  01^93  7658  &  01-491  7513 

Antique  silver,  Old  Sheffield  Plate, 

Antique  Medical  Instruments. 

and  in  New  York 

I.  Freeman  &  Son  Inc. 

12  E.  52nd  Street,  New  York, 

N.Y.  10022 

Tel:  (212)  759-6900 

Antique  English  and  American 

silver,  Old  Sheffield  Plate, 

Victorian  Plate. 

MARLBOROUGH  FINE  ART 
(LONDON)  LTD. 

6  Albemarle  Street, 
London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-629  5161  Telex:  266259 
Fine  impressionist  and  20th 
century  Paintings,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture.  Graphics  and 
Photographs  by  leading  20th 
century  Artists 


THE  MAP  HOUSE 
OF  LONDON 

54  Beauchamp  Place, 

Knightsbridge, 

London  SW3  iny 

Tel:  01-589  9821  and  4325 

Antique  Maps,  Atlases, 

Engravings  and  Globes 

PARKER  GALLERY  (Estb.  1750) 

12a-12b  Berkeley  Street, 
London  wix  5 ad 
(opposite  Mayfair  Hotel) 
Tel:  01-499  5906 
Marine,  Military,  Topographical 
and  Sporting  Paintings,  Prints  and 
Watercolours,  Old  Maps,  Ship 
Models  and  Curios 

PAWSEY  &  PAYNE 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6qb 
Tel:  01-930  4221 
Fine  English  paintings, 
Watercolours  and  Engravings. 

PICCADILLY  GALLERY 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 
British  Figurative  Painters, 
International  Symbolist,  Jugenstil 
Works,  Museum  quality,  British 
and  Continental  Drawings 

C.  ROBERSON  &  CO.  LTD. 

71  Parkway,  London  nwi  7PP 
Tel:  01-485  1163-4 
Picture  Restoration 

FRANK  T.  SABIN  LTD. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553  and  01-499  5487 
English  Paintings,  Watercolours 
and  Fine  Antiquarian  Prints 

SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  60s 
Tel:  01-930  7888  Telex:  91671 1 
Cables:  Spink  London  wi 
English  Paintings  and 
Watercolours;  Silver  and 
Jewellery;  Oriental,  South  East 
Asian  and  Islamic  Art;  Antique 
Paperweights;  Coins,  ancient  and 
modern;  Medals,  Orders  and 
Decoration. 

WILLIAM  TILLMAN  LTD. 

30  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2500 

Fine  English  Furniture  of  the  18th 
and  Early  19th  Century  and 
Quality  Reproductions  of  the  Same 
Period.  Specialising  in  Boardroom 
and  Dining  Room  Furniture 

JOHNNY  VAN  HAEFTEN 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6db 
Tel:  01-930  3062 

Old  Master  Paintings,  principally 
of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools 


WHITFORD  &  HUGHES 

6  Duke  Street, 

St.  James's  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  5577 

Late  19th  and  early  20th  century 

Paintings,  specialising  in 

Symbolist,  Secessionist,  Belle 

Epoque,  Orientalist,  Exotic,  Post- 

Impresionist,  Salon  and 

Academics 

WILDENSTEIN  &  CO.  LTD. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602 

Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 

Telex:  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist 

Paintings  and  Drawings 

TEMPLE  WILLIAMS 

34  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington, 
London  w8  6as 
Tel:  01-937  4677 
Stock  in  Store.  Active  in  locating 
unusual  fine  pieces  of  Furniture 
and  Works  of  Art  for  the 
Grosvenor  House  and  Burlington 
Fairs.  Valuations  and  Enquiries 
welcomed. 

CHRISTOPHER  WOOD 
GALLERY 

15  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  9141/2 

Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and 

watercolours,  sculpture,  19th  and 

20th  century  ceramics  and 

photography 


If  you  are  interested  in  appearing 
in  our  Address  Book  and  would 
like  further  details  please  contact 
Geraldine  Conneely  on  01-439 
7144 
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SPECIALIST  SUPPLIERS 
&  CRAFTSMEN 


ANTIQUE  INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

Compute  Antique, 

204-6  High  Street,  Bromley,  Kent, 

BR  I  IPW 

Tel:  01-290  0033 
For  everything  you  need  to  know 
in  the  world  of  art  and  antiques. 
We  will  find  your  next  purchase, 
locate  a  specialist,  value  an 
antique,  recommend  an  auction  or 
collector's  fair — anywhere  in  the 
world.  For  a  free  information 
service  write  to  the  above  address 
or  telephone  us  on  01-290  0033 
(London).  Compute- Antique — the 
international  marketplace  for  art 
and  antiques. 

ART  RESTORATION 

T.  Douglas  Warren,  Inc. 

315  East  69th  Street,  New  York, 

NY10021.USA. 

Tel:  212  861  6324 

For  over  twenty  years,  T.  Douglas 

Warren,  Inc.,  has  been  one  of  the 

leading  conservators  of  fine  oil 

paintings  and  murals  in  America. 

Studio  on  premises. 

CHINA 

Thomas  Goode  &  Co  (London) 
Ltd.,* 

19  South  Audley  Street,  London 
wiy  6bn 

Tel:  01-499  2823 

Magnificent  showrooms  filled  with 
fine  china,  crystal  glass,  silver, 
antiques,  furniture,  chandeliers  & 
lamps.  Cresting  and  glass 
engraving  a  speciality. 


CONSERV  ATION  &  DISPLAY 

Robert  Haber  Conservation. 
16  West  23rd  Street,  New  York, 
NY10010,  USA. 
Tel:  212-243  3656 
Professional  staff  provides 
complete  conservation,  display  and 
consulting  services  related  to 
ancient  art.  Ancient  bronze,  silver 
and  gold  expertly  hand-cleaned,  as 
well  as  stone  sculpture,  terra-cotta, 
wood,  bone  and  ivory.  Display 
services  include  mounting  of 
sculpture  and  artifacts  using 
acrylic,  stone,  etc.  Covered 
pedestals,  turntables,  fixtures  and 
cases  custom  designed  and 
fabricated. 

COURIER  SERVICE 

Gray  Associates, 

Box  851 ;  Downer  Avenue, 

Mantoloking,  NJ  08738,  USA. 

Tel:  212-295  8958 

Asset  protection  specialist; 

licensed,  bonded,  and  board 

certified;  highly  skilled  exclusive 

courier  service  that  transports  and 

delivers  precious  objects  anywhere 

in  the  world. 

DECORATIVE  METALWORK 

Daniel  Cullity  Restoration, 
209  Old  County  Road ,  East 
Sandwich,  MA02537,  USA. 
Tel:  617-888  1147. 
Restoration  of  fine  objects — artist 
or  mechanical.  Engraving, 
precious  metal  inlay,  overlay, 
casting  and  chasing,  repousse  work 
and  structural  repairs.  Eighteen 
years  experience.  Specialists  in 
decorated  weaponry.  References. 


ENGLISH  OAK 

REPRODUCTION  FURNITURE 

Tudor  Oak  (Kent)  Ltd., 
Bakers  Cross,  Cranbrook,  Kent 
Tel:  0580  712465 
Top  quality  solid  English  oak 
furniture  made  in  the  traditional 
1 6th,  1 7th  and  early  18th  Century 
styles.  Dining  room,  occasional, 
bedroom  furniture  including  Four 
Poster  beds.  Fully  distressed 
antique  finish.  Specialist  refectory 
tables  made  from  antique  oak. 

FABRICS 

Capebay  Silk,* 

27a  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave 
Square,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  5295/235  7241 
Exclusive  and  unique  hand-woven 
silks  for  interior  decorating; 
cushions,  lampshades,  tableskirts; 
hand-painted  silks;  colour 
matching  service. 

Pallu&Lake  Ltd. 

18  Newman  Street,  London 

WIP  3HD 

Tel:  01-636  0615 
Suppliers  of  fine  fabrics, 
wallcoverings  and  trimmings  to  the 
interior  designer  and  decorator. 

LEATHER 

Antique  Leathers, 

4  Park  End,  South  Hill  Parle, 

London  NW3  2se 

Tel:  01-435  8582  and  01-435  7799 

Top  quality  Table  Liners  and 

Upholsterers  to  the  trade  only. 

Collection  and  delivery  service  in 

London  area.  Gold  Tooled  Loose 

Leathers  by  post — world  wide. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Prudence  Cuming  Associates 
Ltd., 

36  Dover  Street,  London 

WIX  3RB 

Tel:  01-629  6430 
Fine  Art  photographers.  Our 
studio  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
London  Art  trade.  Commissions 
undertaken  anywhere  in  England 
or  abroad. 

REMOVALS  &  SHIPPING 

Michael  Davis  Shipping  Ltd.,* 

Ill  Mortlake  Road,  Kew, 

London  TW9  4AU 

Tel:  01-876  0434  Telex: 

928696 

and 

Michael  Davis  (Shipping)  Corp., 
29E,  61st  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10021,  USA. 
Tel.  (212)832  3655 
Telex.  645360. 

The  leading  specialists  for  shipping 
and  packing  fine  art,  antiques,  and 
household  removal  services. 
Storage  and  all  allied  services 
available. 

Offices  also  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Tokyo. 

WOODEN  JIGSAW  PUZZLES 

Stave  Puzzles,  Inc.  Main  Street, 

Norwich, 

VT  05055,  USA. 

Tel:  802-649  1450. 

The  world's  most  beautiful  and 

difficult  wooden  jigsaw  puzzles. 

From  $200  to  $3,000;  elegantly 

hand-crafted  and  personalized. 

*  Denotes  member  of  the 
I.D.D.A. 


INTERIOR  DESIGN 
&  DECORATION 


ASPREY  INTERIORS  LTD.* 

165-169  New  Bond  Street,  London 

WIY  OAR 

Tel:  01-629  2608 

Fine  traditional  and  contemporary 
interior  design  executed  to  the 
highest  quality.  Domestic  and 
overseas  residential  and  top  level 
commercial  projects. 

DESIGN  DIRECTION  JEAN  B 
LTD.* 

308  King's  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-351  3298/9 
Interior  Design  -  Residential  plus 
Commercial.  Supply  of 
furnishings,  fabrics,  wallpaper, 
carpet,  furniture.  Domestic  and 
contract.  Free  consultancy  in  our 
showroom. 


FRAYLAND  INTERIORS  LTD. 

1 1 1  Power  Road,  London  W4  5PY 
Tel:  01-995  4753  Telex:  8814385 
FRALND  G 

International  interior  design, 
decoration,  refurbishment  and 
restoration  of  period  buildings, 
chateaux,  palaces  and  luxury 
apartments. 

CHARLES  HAMMOND  LTD.* 

165  Sloane  Street,  London 
swix  QQE 

Tel:  01-235  2151  Telex:  917976 
Classical  interior  design  and 
decoration  and  contract  service. 
UK  and  overseas.  Exclusive 
English  chintzes  and  linens, 
handmade  upholstery. 


JAMANDIC  LTD.* 

22  Bridge  Street  Row,  Chester 

CHI  INN 

Tel:  0244  312822 

Interior  Designers,  Decorators  and 
Contract  Furnishers,  Fabrics, 
Wallpapers,  Lighting  and 
Furniture. 

SCARISBRICK  &  BATE  LTD.* 

Ill  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  2043 
Fully  comprehensive  interior 
design  and  decoration  service 
available  with  a  large  choice  of 
international  fabrics  and 
wallpapers.  Specialists  in  historic 
building  restoration  to  include 
structure  and  furnishings. 


WALSH-McLELLAN 
INTERIORS,  INC. 

1417  28th  Street,  NW. 
Washington,  DC  20007,  USA 
Tel:  202-337  2400 
Prestigious  residential  and 
corporate  interiors.  Our  staff 
provides  personalized  services 
from  design  conception  to 
completion. 


*  Denotes  member  of  the 
I.D.D.A. 
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8-10  HANS  ROAD    K  N  I  G  H  TS  B  R  I  D  G  E .  LONDON.  S  W  3 

(opp  west  side  Horrodsi 

Telephone  01  589  5266 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


Photo:  Pesm 


^^^^^^^fantasies,evokes  poetic  imagery,  provokes  the  crea- 
tive spirit,  celebrates  fife's  mysteries.r$&It  is  never  too  earfy  nor 
too  (ate  to  assume  the  title:  Watetford  Collector.  Some  begin  at 
birth,  others  as  nonagenarians*  ^  To  the  collector,  a  piece  of 
Waterford  crystal  is  more  than  a  drinking  vessel,  more  than  a  vase, 
a  decanter,  a  (amp,  a  chandeder,  more  than  afami(y  hexr(oom,  more 
than  an  objet  dart)  it  is  an  incentive  to  lose  weight,  to  win  forgive- 
ness, a  way  to  attract  a  lover,  to  distract  a  patient,  to  symbolize 
hope,  to  crystallize  a  dream,  to  bid  adxexi,  to  had  the  seasons,  to 
raise  sfririts,  to  dxmxrdshme(ax\cho(y,  to  mark  events,  to  start  tradi- 
tions, to  end  a  day)  it  is  a  noble  rite  of  passage.^f^Born  of  the 
^— i  breath  of  man,  Waterfordis  (ife}s  child. 


—  H  Pesm,  from  The  Collected  Thoughts  of  Waterford  Collectors" 


Fine  Large  Famille  Verte  Porcelain  Vase, 
Of  the  Kangxi  (K'ang  Hsi)  Period,  A.D.  16624722 


RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 

WORKS  OF  ART-CHINESE  ART 

ESTABLISHED  1910 

12  EAST  56th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y.  10022.  U.S.A. 

Telephone  212  758-093/  Cables  "Ral.ma"  New  York 

MEMBER  Of  THE  NATION Al  ANTIQUE  AND  ART  DtALtRS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  INC 


Y  VACHERON  w 

***  CONSTANTIN  !f? 

Geneve 


Vacheron  Constantin: 
Summit  of  Perfection  Since  1755. 


Shown,  222  in  stainless  steel  and  1 8  Kt.  yellow  gold. 
Also  available  in  all  stainless  steel  or  all  1 8  Kt.  yellow  gold. 


JORGE  MIGUEL 
JOAILLIER  AT  LOU  LATTIMORE 


4320  Lovers  Lane,  Dallas,  Texas  75225  •  (214)  691-1256 
The  Remington  Hotel,  1919  Briar  Oaks  Lane,  Houston,  TX  77027  •  (713)  850-8808 


DAVID 

•Jew  York,  7  East  57th  Street 


WEBB 


Houston,  Galleria  II 


Galleries  40  W.  57  St.,  5th  fl.,  N.Y.  10019,  212/541-9600 
The  standard  for  connoisseurship  and  scholarship  in  American  art 
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Cover 

Photograph  by  Gosta  Glase 
of  the  spire  of  Klarakyrka  and 
sculpture  by  Edvin  Ohrstrom 

63    Marvels  in  Miniature 

Almost  a  century  after  the 
creation  of  the  first 
imperial  Easter  egg,  Faberge's 
designs  remain  unsurpassed 
in  beauty  and  craftsmanship. 
By  Dale  Harris 


72  Stockholm:  Almost  the 
Best  of  Everything 

It  is  Europe's  most  beautiful 
capital,  a  noted  city  lover 
argues,  but  it  might  also  be 
just  a  little  bit  too 
rational  and  isolate. 
By  Jan  Morris 


82    A  King's  Retreat 

At  Haga  Park,  Gustavus  III 
of  Sweden  built  a 
neoclassical  pavilion  that 
rivals  any  in  Europe. 
By  Hathaway  Hardy 

87    Socrates  with  a 
Saucepan 

Bengt  Wedholm,  the  chef 
at  Wedholms  Fisk  restaurant, 
in  Stockholm,  has  the 
audacity  to  serve  nothing 
but  fish.  Of  course,  he  gets 
away  with  it  magnificently. 
By  Frank  Ward 

91    An  Insider's  Guide 

Here  is  the  pick  of 
Stockholm's  hotels,  cultural 
attractions,  and  places  to 
walk,  eat,  and  shop. 
By  Lisbet  Nilson 
Plus  a  selection  of  the  city's 
art  treasures,  from  the 
exuberant  architecture  of 
the  City  Hall  to  the  superb 
collections  of 
Orientalia  and  Munch. 
By  Frank  Ward 

98    A  Boom  in  Bulbs 

In  Holland's  booming 
tulip  business,  it  is  not  the 
bloom  that  counts  so 
much  as  the  bulb. 
By  Jon  and  Marianne  Swan 
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104    Good  Ol'  Girl 

Janie  C.  Lee  runs  the  premier 
gallery  of  modern  art  in  Hous- 
ton— and  the  Southwest. 
By  Stanley  H.  Brown 


1 10    Back  from  Oblivion 

Only  through  the  most 
amazing  chance  have  Nara 
ehon,  the  beautifully 
illustrated  stories  from 
medieval  Japan,  received  the 
attention  they  clearly  merit. 
By  Janet  Wilson 


11    Connoisseur's  World 

A  lesson  from  Christo;  a  visit 
to  Yemen;  a  mock  horoscope; 
opposing  views  on  dieting 
and  long  life;  preserving 
medieval  stained  glass;  and 
the  best  new  auctions  and 
exhibitions. 

3 1  Focus 

Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art, 
once  the  Midwest's  mecca  for 
design  and  crafts  students,  is 
now  returning  to  eminence. 

116  Collecting 

To  the  Harvard  professor 
Guido  Goldman,  there  is  no 
greater  achievement  in  the 
history  of  textiles  than  the 
ikats  of  nineteenth-century 
Uzbekistan. 

120  Wine 

German  dessert  wines  are 
sweet,  scarce,  and  worth 
every  cent  of  their 
considerable  cost. 

124  Postscript 

A  photographer  who  is  today 
replicating  the  realistic  still 
lifes  of  the  Dutch  old  masters 
h,i>  rediscovered  the  need 
for  artifice. 
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And  now,  in  New  York,  the  Westbury. 

The  new  Westbury  . 

Trusthouse  Forte's  great  European  hotels 
have  an  elegant  American  cousin,  re-done 
room  by  room  from  roof  to  restaurant. 
(The  Polo.  Of  course.)  Introducing  the 
new  Westbury.  The  serenely  stylish  hotel 
in  the  best  location  in  New  York. 
East  69th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue. 

(212)535-2000. 

A  Trusthouse  Forte  Exclusive  Hotel 

For  toll-free  reservations  call  800-223-5672 
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NOBLE  METAL,  PRECIOUS  STONE,  PRICELESS  TIME: 
THE  LAPIS  ROLEX  DATEJUST 


Sea  blue  beauty  and  sea  deep  integrity  glow  in  these  superlative 
18kt.  gold  Rolex  Datejust  Chronometers  with  lapis  dials.  Hers  with 
matching,  hidden  clasp  President  bracelet;  his  with  matching  Jubilee 
bracelet.  Elegant,  enduring,  both  exclusive  Datejusts  are  self-winding 
and  pressure-proof  to  165  feet  with  the  seamless  Oyster  case. 
The  lapis  Rolex  Datejust.  Time  as  performing  art. 
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DORFMAN 

24  Newbury  Street,  Boston.  (6 17)  536-2022 


What  every  Mercedes-Benz  has 
in  common  with  a  550  mph  aircraft 
and  a  200 mph  racing  car. 


\ess  jet,  Indianapolis 
iner,  Mercedes-Benz:  none 
ockpits  at  left  even  vaguely 
>les  a  living  room  or  a 
.  Each  is  conceived  as  a 
5  workplace  where  split- 
efficiency  counts, 
seconds  indeed:  today's 
}bile  driver  guides  a  ton  or 
f  complex  machinery  at 
ds  of  80  feet  per  second 
h  an  unpredictable  world, 
ill  afford  confusion.  Func- 
ast  come  first. 
I  moving  workplace  that  is 
edes-Benz  cockpit,  ergo- 
science  and  not  styling 
function  does  come  first. 

5%  unobstructed  view 

vlercedes-Benz  driver  need 
ck  around  a  styling  theme 
:he  road.  Even  Mercedes- 
edans  provide  86  percent 
Tucted  visibility, 
speedometer  and  other  vital 
are  centered  in  the  driver's 
vision  for  almost  instanta- 
checking. 

that  the  aircraft,  the  racing 
I  the  Mercedes-Benz  at  left 
)lay  white-on-black  analog 

Less  novel  than  digital 
Ty-but  quicker  mental  pro- 
*  of  speed  and  other  ever- 
mg  data. 

ockpit  of  Falcon  50  jet.  Middle:  cockpit 
■t  race  car,  winner  of  the  Indianapolis 
Horn:  cockpit  of  the  Mercedes-Benz 
Sedan. 


A  matter  of  milliseconds  saved, 
perhaps.  But  milliseconds  can 
sometimes  be  everything. 

The  Mercedes-Benz  driver's  eye 
is  not  only  served  but  soothed. 
Chrome  and  glitter  are  banished 
from  the  driver's  forward  field  of 
vision.  Upper  instrument  cluster 
surfaces  are  non  reflective  matte 
black.  A  unique  reverse-angled 
transparent  panel  shields 
the  view  of  the  gauges  from  the 
dazzle  of  the  outside  world. 

Driving  by  sense  of  touch 

A  Mercedes-Benz  does  not  imi- 
tate the  look  of  an  aircraft  cockpit, 
but  duplicates  the  ergonomic  intel- 
ligence of  an  aircraft  cockpit. 

Thus,  without  shifting  his  body 
an  inch,  even  the  belted-in 
Mercedes-Benz  driver  can  instantly 
activate  all  controls  by  using  only 
the  sense  of  touch  in  his  fingers. 
Keeping  both  his  eyes  and  his 
mind  on  the  road,  day  and  night. 

He  can  even  "feel"  his  way 
through  each  gear  position  in  the 
automatic  transmission's  inge- 
niously notched  shift  gate;  no  dis- 
tracting glances  down  to  double 
check. 

Begrudging  every  unnecessary 
roll  of  the  wrist,  the  designers 
placed  each  manual  control  where 
it  can  be  reached  by  a  direct  and 
natural  motion;  no  precious  sec- 
onds wasted  in  fumbling  about. 

And  no  random  placement.  The 
headlight  switch,  for  example,  is 


placed  where  only  the  driver  can 
work  it-because  he  is  the  only 
person  who  should. 

Controls  in  a  Mercedes-Benz  are 
as  few  and  as  simple  as  possible. 
One  such  control  combines  nine 
functions-all  actuated  bv  the 
driver  without  having  to  move  his 
left  hand  more  than  two  inches 
from  the  steering  wheel. 

Controls  snap  on  or  off  with  a 
decisive  single  click.  No  guessing 
games. 

Not  a  sofa 

Each  Mercedes-Benz  seat  is 
a  biomechanical  support  system 
that  in  no  way  resembles  your 
favorite  sofa.  It  is  single-mindedly 
devised  to  help  offset  the  strains 
of  physical  confinement  unique  to 
prolonged  car  travel. 

The  driver  cannot  get  up  and 
walk  around-so  his  seat  must 
help  him  stay  refreshed  during 
long  hours  at  the  wheel.  Thus,  a 
Mercedes-Benz  seat  is  firmly 
sprung  and  padded-allowing  the 
body  to  constantly  and  subtly 
shift  position.  Keeping  circulation 
unhindered.  Helping  retard 
drowsiness  and  fatigue. 

In  seating,  as  in  all  other  particu- 
lars, the  engineers  of  Mercedes- 
Benz  refuse  to  put  you  in  the  lap 
of  luxury.  They  put  you  some- 
place better:  in  the  hands  of 
science,  where  thev  believe  that 
anyone  moving  at  upwards  of 
80  feet  per  second  belongs. 

©1983  Mercedes-Benz  N  A  ,  Inc.,  Monlvale.  N.J. 


Engineered  like  no  other  car  in  the  world 
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MY  EYE  by  Thomas  Hoving 

BELOW  THE  SALT 

Sometimes  you  get  the  distinct  feeling  that 
you  recognize  a  dreadfully  important  his- 
torical moment  in  a  relatively  insignifi- 
cant event — a  moment  when  one  is  moved 
to  proclaim,  "That  is  history  in  the  mak- 
ing." Recently  I  was  thus  tempted  by  the 
news  that  Christo,  the  conceptual  artist 
who  is  in  the  process  of  wrapping  the 
Reichstag  in  fabric  and  who  created  the 
famous  Running  Fence  over  hill  and  dale 
in  California,  has  received  permission  to 
ring  eleven  islands  in  Biscayne  Bay  in  pink 
plastic  ballet  dresses. 

The  announcement  was  received  var- 
iously. Boosters  of  Christo  jubilantly  state 
that  he  has  reached  a  new  pinnacle  of 
artistic  power.  Others  waggishly  mutter 
that  insular  pink  tutus  constitute  a  re- 
freshing breakthrough  in  haute  couture 
for  Miami.  Still  others  are  outraged,  sput- 
tering that  wrapping  an  archipelago  in  pink 
plastic  is  to  art  what  the  phase  of  the  moon 
is  to  the  stock  market. 

But  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  send  a 
heartfelt  expression  of  thanks  to  Christo 
for  having  conceived  of  this  startling  aes- 
thetic act.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  watershed. 
In  one  antic  stroke,  Christo  has  exposed 
twentieth-century  art  as  limitlessly  fas- 
cinating, infinitely  imaginative,  techni- 
cally breathtaking,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
shallow,  vapid,  and  discouragingly  devoid 
of  human  values.  Christo  has  shown  me 
that  the  "emperor"  of  contemporary  art  is 
not  wearing  new  clothes.  And  he's  no 
longer  young  and  fit.  He's  stark  naked, 
fat,  and  flabby,  trying  desperately  to  ap- 
pear vigorous  and  knowing. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  artists  today — 
or  at  any  time — should  not  be  free  to  cre- 
ate what  they  want.  Of  course,  they  should 
be  able  to  shock,  to  overturn  old  styles, 
to  crunch  underfoot  shopworn  conven- 
tions. My  objection  is  not  that  they  are 
too  busy  creating  visual  revolutions,  but 
that  they  are  not  busy  enough.  For  me, 
Christo  is  a  stunning  exemplar  of  how 


:kneyed,  one-note,  and  listless  much 
the  art  of  the  second  half  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  has  become.  I  look  at  pink 
tutus  for  an  island  chain  not  only  as  sit- 
ting below  the  salt  (Christo  did  once  have, 
after  all,  a  certain  devilish  charm  and 
definite  skills  as  a  draftsman)  but  as  a  sign 
that  a  deplorable  amount  of  the  art  of  our 
generation  lacks  energy  or  direction. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  some- 
thing happened  to  the  visual  arts.  Art 
devoted  to  the  human  being  became  stiff, 
thin,  superficial — awkward  caricature. 
Simultaneously,  art  dedicated  to  the  ab 
stract,  the  nonobjective,  pure  color,  or 
pure  action  became  stilted,  forced,  repet- 
itive, deja  vu. 

I'll  wager  that  a  hundred  years  from  now 
at  least  one  of  the  standard  art  histories 
will  characterize  our  period  as  an  epoch 
in  which  artists  deliberately  chose  to  shun 
humanity  and  pursue  the  easy  path  of  ful- 


Christo's  drawing  for  his  "Surrounded  Is- 
lands" project  in  Biscayne  Bay,  Florida. 

filling  the  visual  expectations  of  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  century.  Or  as  the 
New  York  Times  critic  John  Russell  put  it 
recently,  writing  about  how  strong  to- 
day's paint  is,  "...  we  are  aware  of  how 
much  in  the  physicality  of  paint  has  still 
to  be  explored.  We  are  also  made  aware 
of  how  much  open  ground  still  exists  be- 
tween abstraction  and  figuration,  neither 
of  which  need  any  longer  be  considered 
as  the  enemy  of  the  other."  Goodness! 

There  is  nothing  to  do  but  wait — wait 
for  genius  to  wake  us  and  inspire  contem- 
porary artists  ot  lesser  talent.  That  will 
surely  happen,  though  precisely  when  is 
impossible  to  say.  Perhaps  we  will  even 
recognize  the  moment  when  it  happens. 
Will  we  like  it?  Probably  not  at  first.  And 
while  we  wait,  thanks,  Christo.'D 
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FINNISH  TEMPTATIONS 


Hailing  from  the  birthplace  of  Sibelius 
and  the  sauna,  the  Finnish  National  Op- 
era will  make  its  stateside  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  April  26. 
The  company  will  perform  two  contem- 
porary operas  by  native  composers  and  one 
all-Sibelius  concert.  Both  operas  will  fea- 
ture all-Finnish  casts,  including  such 
world-class  singers  as  Jorma  Hynninen  and 
Martti  Talvela,  who  warmed  our  hearts 
at  Carnegie  Hall  some  months  ago.  This 
will  be  the  first  time  that  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  has  sponsored  a  foreign  opera 
company. 

The  appearance  will  also  constitute  an- 


AN  ACROPOLIS 
FOR  MIAMI 

Even  as  Miami  was  changing,  in  these 
past  two  years,  putting  on  a  big-city  look 
with  shiny  glass  boxes  and  snappy  post- 
modern towers  rising  along  the  bay,  the 
city's  new  cultural  complex  was  being  built 
to  look  old.  Not  just  old  in  terms  of  its 
obvious  allusions  to  south  Florida's  early, 
resort-style  architecture,  but  older  still. 
Indeed,  ancient.  Philip  Johnson,  who  de- 
signed the  complex,  recently  described  it 
as  "a  sequestered  acropolis,"  adding,  to 
establish  its  distinction,  that  "certainly  no 
other  American  city  has  one." 

Certainly  not.  Nor  would  the  edifice 
be  more  conspicuous  anywhere  else.  In 
Miami,  a  flat  city  with  no  hills  at  all,  the 
complex  is  a  veritable  mountain  to  cul- 
ture in  the  city's  half-deteriorating  and 
half-renewed  downtown;  a  grouping  of 
three  buildings — a  library,  a  historical 
museum,  and  an  art  facility — on  a  plaza 
raised  fourteen  feet  above  the  street.  Its 
forceful  presence,  which  reads  like  an  act 
of  aggression  to  pedestrians  below,  none- 
theless becomes  something  else  once  the 
heights  are  scaled. 

Johnson,  warming  lately  to  hierarchi- 
cal systems,  eases  the  transition  from  street 
to  plaza  by  providing  a  processional  way 
of  entry,  a  sheltered  ramp  that  runs  along- 
side a  series  of  descending  pools  of  water. 
Up  on  the  plaza,  the  place  feels  like  an 
oasis  suspended  between  high-rises  and  the 
ground,  a  receptive  level  for  pleasures  and 
for  thinking  what  this  complex  might  mean 
to  Miami. 

The  city  certainly  knew  it  needed  cul- 
tural institutions  when  it  included  an  ex- 


other  Finnish  first.  Last  Temptations,  by 
Joonas  Kokkonen,  is  the  first  Finnish  op- 
era performed  in  this  country  by  a  profes- 
sional company.  Both  this  opera  and  Au- 
lis  Sallinen's  The  Red  Line  were  composed 
during  the  1970s,  "an  exceptionally  lively 
period  for  the  Finnish  opera."  Both  touch 
on  native  topics  close  to  the  western 
pulse:Temptanons  concerns  the  inner 
doubts  and  worldly  conflicts  of  a  famous 
Finnish  nineteenth-century  preacher;  The 
Red  Line  is  about  the  struggles  of  a  poor 
tenant  farmer  in  turn-of-the-century 
Finland.  Performances  will  run  from  April 
26  to  April  30.  — Rose  Kernochan 


Martti  Talvela  hews  to  The  Red  Line. 


panded  library  system  and  "a  new  art  mu- 
seum" in  its  bold  "decade  of  progress"  bond 
issue,  in  1972.  Between  then  and  the 
opening  of  the  complex  this  month,  the 
Historical  Museum  of  Southern  Florida 
was  added  to  the  cultural  complex,  the 
main  library  was  enlarged,  and  "the  new 
art  museum"  became  something  other  than 
expected.  If  the  library  and  the  historical 
museum  are  upscaled  versions  of  ameni- 
ties that  Miami  already  has  and  uses,  the 
art  facility — the  Center  for  the  Fine 
Arts — represents  a  new  and  untested 
concept  for  the  community.  The  center 
is  not  so  much  a  museum  as  a  gallery. 
Under  the  direction  of  Jan  van  der  Marck, 
previously  the  head  of  Chicago's  Museum 
of  Contemporary  Art,  the  center  will  ini- 
tiate, facilitate,  and  borrow  art  exhibi- 


Philip  Johnson's  plaza  and  cultural  complex 
evoke  sunny  Mediterranean  lines. 
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Stainless  steel  and  18  Kt.  gold  with  diamonds.  Intelligently  priced  from  $1750.  Available  in  all  18  Kt.  gold. 


RICHARD  D.  EISEMAN 


FROST  BROS. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI 


FROST  BROS. 

NORTHPARK,  DALLAS 


BALLIET'S 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 


Address  Mail  Inquiries  To:  Richard  D.  Eiseman  Jewels  .  PO.  Box  31187  .  Dallas,  Texas  75231  or  Phone  214/691-5738 


We  gave  our  car  and  driver  to  Mother.  Since  we  moved  to  40  East, 
we've  rediscovered  walking" 


FORTY 


EAST 


SIXTY  FIRST 

PRIVATE  CONDOMINIUM  RESIDENCES 

40  East  61st  Street  (212)308-7444 

One-,  two-  and  three-bedroom  apartments.  From  $350,000.  Exclusive  Sales  Agents:  Marketing  Directors,  Inc. 
Sales  Information  Center  open  daily  10  to  6,  by  appointment.  Closed  Thurs.  Model  home  designed  by  Michael  de  Santis. 
The  complete  offering  terms  are  in  an  offering  plan  available  from  the  sponsor.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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tions,  but  it  will  not  build  a  permanent 
I  art  collection. 

Miami  will  get  an  idea  of  how  success- 
ful the  complex  will  be  soon  enough,  when 

■  officials  begin  to  test  popular  response  by 
i  counting  visitors.  Initially,  of  course,  it 

■  will  be  difficult  to  assess  the  impact.  The 
center's  activities  may  stimulate  initial 

►  curiosity,  but  if  the  complex  is  to  con- 
I  tribute  to  Miami's  cultural  life,  going 
downtown  will  have  to  become  a  habit. 

Maybe  that  is  what  Philip  Johnson 
understood  when,  looking  ahead  to  the 
.  city's  ambitions,  he  looked  backward  to 
[  design  the  complex.  The  stucco,  the  red- 
I  tile  roofs,  the  arches  and  courts  and  flow- 
ing water,  the  concentration  of  sun  on  an 
open  plaza  are  all  old  southern  concepts. 
But  if  they  aren't  original,  these  Old  World 
touches  stand  in  as  metaphors  for  what  is 
safe  and  familiar,  the  good  life  of  the  trop- 
ics, and  it  is  very  likely  that  Johnson's 
acropolis  will  earn  a  place  in  the  cultural 
'  life  of  Miami.  — Helen  L.  Kohen 

SAVE  THE  VITRAUX 

Though  the  breathtaking  stained  glass  at 
Chartres  is  perilously  close  to  popping  out 
of  its  panes,  efforts  to  restore  the  French 
cathedral's  176  windows  have  all  but 
stopped.  So  has  work  on  the  deeply  cor- 
roded glass  at  Bourges,  now  nearly  opaque 
from  calcium  deposits.  The  problem,  ac- 
cording to  the  Research  Laboratory  for 
Historical  Monuments  (LRMH),  is  money. 
Such  restoration  efforts  are  expensive,  and 
for  the  moment  they  are  stalled  for  lack 
of  funds. 

For  the  last  ten  years,  the  laboratory 
has  undertaken  rescue  projects  to  save  the 
precious  French  vitraux,  which  are  rapidly 
deteriorating  after  eight  hundred  years  of 
exposure  to  the  elements,  pollution,  wars, 
and  microbes.  Of  France's  roughly  100,000 


square  yards  of  stained  glass  (80  percent 
of  the  world's  total),  some  twenty  thou- 
sand square  yards  are  in  need  of  urgent 
repair.  Sadly,  this  includes  nearly  all  of 
the  most  precious  twelfth-  and  thir- 
teenth-century glass  in  famous  French  ca- 
thedrals and  medieval  churches:  Chartres, 
Bourges,  Strasbourg,  Ste.  Chapelle,  St. 
Vincent  de  Rouen,  and  dozens  more. 

According  to  the  LRMH  director,  Jean 
Bettembourg,  the  chief  obstacle  hinder- 
ing restoration  in  the  past  was  contro- 
versy rather  than  funding.  Public  outcry 
over  the  first  three  windows  cleaned  at 
Chartres  (which  brightened  the  naturally 
aged  colors  around  the  celebrated  blues, 
making  them  less  striking)  was  so  great 
that  it  looked  for  a  while  as  if  the  re- 
maining vitraux  would  be  left  to  darken 
further  and  die.  Extensive  public  debate 
finally  exposed  the  serious  extent  to  which 
the  priceless  inlays  were  corroding,  and 
the  cleaning  continued.  Now,  says  Bet- 
tembourg, it  is  a  question  of  money:  to 
recondition  the  176  windows  in  Chartres 
alone,  he  estimates,  would  cost  $4-5  mil- 
lion and  take  nearly  twenty  years. 

Money  is  also  required  for  additional 
research.  Though  LRMH's  coterie  of  sev- 
enteen scientists  has  developed  highly 
successful  methods  for  chemically  clean- 
ing and  coating  most  of  the  glass,  they 
still  lack  the  techniques  to  restore  some 
of  the  more  fragile  windows.  The  potas- 
sium-rich glass  at  Bourges  cathedral,  for 
instance,  is  so  deeply  pockmarked  and 
laden  with  gypsum  deposits  that  ordinary 
chemical  treatments  are  ineffective.  Now 
nearly  opaque,  the  thirteenth-century 
stained-glass  windows  are  increasingly 
unable  to  filter  or  refract  light.  So  exten- 


Stained-glass  window  in  Chartres  Cathe- 
dral showing  the  merchants  being  evicted 
from  the  temple,  before  and  after  cleaning. 


sive  is  the  damage,  claims  Bettembourg, 
that  "the  glass  may  have  come  to  the  end 
of  its  life. 

"The  problem  is  to  save  the  works  for 
as  long  as  we  can,"  he  adds,  referring  to 
the  whole  of  France's  endangered  glass 
treasures.  "Obviously,  they  are  not  eter- 
nal. They're  not  going  to  last  many  cen- 
turies more."  —Jala  Skan 


HANGING 

IN  THERE  WITH 

MARY  BOONE 


Last  summer,  the  New  York  art  dealet  Mary 
Boone  could  not  put  a  foot  wrong.  Head- 
line writers  touted  het  silky  showmanship 
as  a  "champagne-under-pressure"  style,  and 
Life  pictured  het  painting  her  toenails  amid 
the  minimalist  good  taste  of  her  loft.  Her 
sudden  ascent  was  inextricably  entwined 
with  the  equally  sudden  visibility  of  Ju- 
lian Schnabel,  who,  in  a  couple  ot  years 
of  relentless  promotion,  has  become 
America's  best-known  young  artist,  suf- 
ficiently seduced  by  his  own  instant  leg- 
end to  compare  himself  to  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  But  the  "neo-Expressionist"  pas- 
tiche of  his  plate  paintings  stayed  secured 
longer  than  whatever  it  is  th.it  binds  an 
artist's  reputation:  a  recent  number  ol  the 
Arf  Economist  led  with  an  article  entitled 
"The  Fall  ot  the  House  ot  Schnabel." 

"People  can  use  up  a  lifetime's  supply 
ot  publicity  in  about  six  months,"  says  Time 
magazine's  art  critic,  Robert  Hughes,  who 
led  the  charge  of  the  unconvinced  after 
Schnabel's  show  at  the  Mary  Boone  Oal- 
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lery  late  last  year.  "The  effort  to  promote 
Schnabel  as  the  Jackson  Pollock  figure 
has  failed."  By  now  there  are  others  who 
say  that  Mary  Boone's  own  star  has  set, 
but  that  is  doubtless  pure  malice.  In  a 
business  oppressed  by  fashion,  as  art  deal- 
ing is,  reputations  rise  and  fall  with  the 
predictability  of  hemlines. 

Of  course  there  is  resentment,  Boone 
admits.  Consider  the  casualty  rate:  for 


every  artist  appearing  in  her  gallery,  she 
visits  the  studios  of  a  thousand  would-be 
Schnabels.  Whether  or  not  her  so-called 
fauves  have  been  penned  up,  Boone  her- 
self is  trotting  briskly  ahead.  She  often 
refers  to  her  enthusiasm  for  Anselm  Kie- 
fer,  the  German  neo-Expressionist  to 
whom  she  gave  a  guest  show  not  long  ago. 
She  hopes  to  concentrate  in  the  future  on 
unjustly  neglected  painters  of  the  recent 


past,  such  as  the  late-sixties  pop  artist 
Richard  Artschwager.  If  one  hears  less 
about  her  in  the  world  at  large,  it  is,  she 
explains,  "because  I  started  saying  no.  The 
media,  the  popular  media,  they  really  are 
like  vultures,"  she  went  on,  staring  hard 
at  her  interviewer.  "They  just  swoop  on 
gravel,  on  a  grain  of  information.  They're 
so  hungry  for  something,  it  soon  becomes 
overblown."         — Elisabeth  Wynhausen 


LEE'S  LAST  BOW 

Cleveland — "Reflections  of  Reality  in 
Japanese  Art,"  at  the  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  through  May  1,  1983. 

After  twenty-five  years  as  director  of 
the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Sherman 
Lee  is  taking  a  graceful  farewell  with  this 
exhibition,  which  brings  a  long,  distin- 
guished career  to  its  culmination.  Signif- 
icantly, the  show  with  which  Lee  made 
his  debut,  in  1958,  was  called  "Japanese 
Decorative  Style."  Even  then  he  had  be- 
gun to  envision  "Reflections  of  Reality  in 
Japanese  Art"  to  sum  up  the  knowledge 
of  a  lifetime.  For  that  reason  he  considers 
this  show  his  most  important  ever. 

The  exhibition  follows  the  wise  Japa- 
nese practice  of  changing  scroll  displays 
midway  through  the  show  in  order  to  pro- 
tect them  from  too  much  light  and  air. 
After  the  museum  closes  for  the  day,  on 
Sunday,  April  10,  the  Oriental  Depart- 
ment staff  will  join  its  guest  curators  from 
Japan  to  work  all  night  and  Monday  to 
mount  part  two  of  the  exhibition  in  time 
to  receive  the  public  again  the  following 


Tuesday  morning.  The  Japanese  curators 
have  honored  Dr.  Lee,  who  wrote  the 
companion  catalogue  of  the  exhibition, 
by  giving  him  complete  freedom  in  se- 
lecting all  the  loan  pieces  from  Japanese 
collections. 

Among  the  hand  scrolls  to  be  seen  are 
three  National  Treasures  (the  show  con- 
tains nine  in  all):  Roll  IV  of  the  Choju- 
Giga,  a  jolly  satirical  narrative;  Kokawa- 
dera  Engi,  which  commemorates  the 
founding  of  a  Buddhist  devotional  center; 
and  Ippen  Shonin  Eden,  the  biography  of 
a  charismatic  begging  monk.  Among  the 
hanging  scrolls  are  a  pair  of  Rokudo,  both 
National  Treasures,  which  will  be  shown 
in  succession.  A  breathtaking  Sesshu 
landscape  will  be  replaced  by  that  artist's 
painting  of  Mount  Fuji,  and  another  sev- 
enteenth-century screen  will  take  the 
place  of  Mokikage's  elegantly  concise 
twofold  screen  Enjoying  the  Evening  Cool, 
which  shows  a  peasant  family  lounging  in 
the  shade  of  a  vine. 

Visitors  to  the  museum  for  the  weekend  of 
April  9  and  10  may  want  to  stay  on  until  the 
opening  of  part  two,  on  April  12.  For  infor- 


Japanese  caricatures  in  the  Choju'Qiga. 

motion,  call:  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art, 
11150  East  Boulevard,  Cleveland,  OH 
44106;  (216)  421-7340.    —Joyce  Pendola 

CHOICE  AUCTIONS 

What  is  the  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  that 
has  hung  over  the  auction  market  these 
last  few  years?  Bluntly  stated,  if  you  have 
anything  really  first-rate  to  sell,  you  can 
probably  get  a  better  deal  now  than  at 
almost  any  time  in  recent  memory. 

Thanks  to  the  Concorde  and  entire 
banks  of  telephone  bidders  at  major  sales, 
you  can  assume  that  the  final  bidder  for 
your  property,  and  therefore  the  knock- 
down price,  is  likely  to  be  the  same  at 
virtually  any  of  the  major  houses.  What 
should  concern  you  most  is  wangling  the 
best  possible  terms  for  yourself  when  plac- 
ing a  consignment;  and  now  you  will  find 
that  most  terms  are  very  negotiable  as 
competitive  pressures  mount.  The  trap  to 
avoid  is  the  preconsignment  bidding  war 
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to  which  the  unwary  frequently  succumb. 
As  you  shop  your  gear  around,  overlook 
marginal  differences  between  the  "guess- 
timates" you  receive  from  auctioneers  (i.e., 
up  to  20  percent).  But  if  you  encounter 
the  old  ploy  that  "this  is  actually  a  gen- 
uine Copley,  I  know  it  is,  but  you  must 
understand  that  it  isn't  in  the  catalogue 
raisonne,  so  what  we  should  do  is  put  it  in 
for  $20,000  to  $30,000,  though  I  just  know 
it  will  do  $100,000  easily,"  move  away 
quickly  and  check  to  be  certain  your  wal- 
let is  still  there.  Force  the  conversation 
to  the  actual  money  that  will  find  its  way 
into  your  pocket.  Cataloguing,  photo- 
graphic marketing,  and  insurance  costs 
are  self-serving  expenditures  for  the  auc- 
tioneers, a  fact  that  you  should  not  be 
ashamed  to  point  out.  Negotiate.  The 
fragile  turnaround  that  the  auctioneers 
are  beginning  to  experience  will  be  sus- 
tained only  if  they  sustain  the  flow  of 
properties,  and  it  is  you  who  controls  that. 

Los  Angeles — Christie's,  April  10,  1983, 
collectors'  cars.  Begun  in  1978,  these  car 
sales  continue  to  attract  big  crowds  as  well 
as  the  goods — more  than  fifty  lots  this 


year.  In  addition  to  classic  cars,  including 
some  from  the  Gene  Storms  collection, 
the  sale  will  include  a  group  of  vintage 
racing  cars,  such  as  a  Hal  Sprint  car,  one 
of  only  seven  actually  built.  Other  gems 
that  Christine  Eisenberg  has  assembled  are 
equally  evocative  of  the  era  when  auto- 
mobiles were  the  stuff  of  fantasy:  a  1930 
Packard  740  dual-cowl  phaeton  (esti- 
mated at  $80,000  to  $90,000);  a  1939 
Duesenberg  La  Grande  supercharged 
phaeton  (estimated  at  $300,000  to 
$325,000),  one  of  only  four  bu  i  It  on  t  he  long 
wheelbase  and  the  only  supercharged 
Duesenberg  to  be  offered  at  auction  for 
years;  and  the  very  rare  aluminum-body 
1941  Chrysler  Newport  dual-cowl  phae- 
ton pictured  here,  one  of  only  four  known 
to  exist  out  of  the  original  six,  and  the 
last  of  the  dual-cowl  phaetons  produced 
by  the  legendary  LeBaron  Studios.  These 


were  cars:  can  you  imagine  Jay  Gatsby 
taking  the  dive  for  Daisy  Buchanan  if  she 
had  been  driving  a  Toyota? 

New  York — William  Doyle  Galleries, 
April  13,  1983,  Americana.  Doyle  has 
weathered  the  storm  in  recent  years  by 
sticking  to  what  he  knows  best — things 
American.  In  this  field  he  even  has  the 
big  boys  looking  anxiously  over  their 
shoulders — not  bad  for  a  gallery  that  did 
not  exist  ten  years  ago. 

A  recent  decision  to  include  nonformal 
paintings  in  appropriate  furniture  sales 
means  that  the  star  of  this  show  should 
be  a  sweet,  mideighteenth-century  naive 
portrait,  Young  Lady  of  the  Van  Rensselaer 
Family,  by  Pieter  Vanderlyn.  A  late-eigh- 
teenth-century tiger-maple  chest-on-chest 
should  better  the  estimate  of  $12,000  to 
$18,000.  Doyle  will  also  offer  a  separate 
evening  session  of  waterfowl  and  bird  de- 
coys, a  category  in  which  he  continues  to 
reach  prices  like  $15,500,  $17,000,  and 
$23,000  before  packed  houses.  (Is  this 
where  all  the  goldbugs  went?) 

Also  noteworthy:  the  American- 
paintings  sale  on  April  20  will  feature 


Monet's  Formal  Garden,  above  (1885),  by 
W.  L.  Metcalf,  one  of  the  self-styled  "Ten 
American  Painters"  who  formed  the  pan- 
theon of  American  Impressionism  (esti- 
mate: $10,000  to  $15,000). 

New  York — Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  April 
23,  1983,  fine  English  furniture.  Soth- 
eby's seems  fond  these  days  of  the  tag- 
along  theme  sale  (cf.  last  month's  "Re- 
viving the  Twenties  in  Monte  Carlo").  I 
am  not  certain  whether  this  is  the  right 
tactic  for  rebuilding  SPB's  fallen  fortunes, 
but  I  will  keep  mum,  since  Mr.  Llewellyn 
and  the  boys  seem  very  testy  these  days 
about  any  counsel  except  their  own. 

In  any  event,  the  bicentennial  of  the 
1783  treaty  of  Paris,  which  formally  rec- 
ognized the  end  of  the  American  rebel- 
lion, is  one  excuse  for  the  brouhaha  called 
"Britain  Salutes  New  York,"  one  of  those 


periodic  orgies  of  Anglophilia  which  re- 
veal nothing  quite  so  remarkable  as  the 
continuing  cultural  inferiority  complex 
with  which  Americans  abuse  themselves. 
The  auctioneers  have  planned  a  "British 
week"  of  their  own  for  April  17-26  (see 
next  story),  and  this  furniture  sale  be- 
longs to  the  series.  The  gem  is  a  pair  of 
superb  Regency  ormolu-mounted  mahog- 
any side  cabinets,  above  (estimate: 
$50,000-$75,000.)      —James  R.  Lyons 

THE  BRITISH 
ARE  COMING! 

On  April  13,  the  British  will  launch  a 
full-scale  cultural  invasion  of  New  York 
City.*  They  will  occupy  every  borough: 
platoons  of  paintings  and  squadrons  of 
sculpture  will  take  over  New  York's  mu- 
seums and  galleries.  The  campaign,  en- 
titled "Britain  Salutes  New  York,"  is  a  $3.5 
million  arts  festival  largely  sponsored  by 
British  and  American  businesses. 

David  Lloyd-Jacob,  chairman  of  the 
festival  committee,  conceived  the  ado  as 
a  way  to  honor  the  cultural  "coconspir- 
acy"  between  the  two  countries,  their  on- 
going relationship  as  each  other's  primary 
artistic  influence.  It  also  serves  as  a  cel- 
ebration of  New  York's  own  bicentennial 


Winston  Churchill's  Terrace  at  Trent  Park. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION 

in  Zurich  26  May  -  1 1  June 


Furniture 
Sculpture 
Carpets 

Swiss  Engravings 

Old  graphic  works/ 
Books 

Works  of  Art 

Art  Nouveau 

Glass 

Silver 

Musical  Instruments 
Clocks 

Paintings 

Modern  graphic 
works 

Jewellery 

Oriental  ceramics 

European  Porcelain 
and  Faiences 

China /Japan 

Tibet /Nepal 


26/27  May 

27  May 

28  May 

30  May 

31  May 

31  May 

1  June 

2  June 

3  June 

4  June 

8  June 
9june 

9  June 

lOjune 
11  June 
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'I  have  the  simplest  of  tastes . . . 
I  am  always  satisfied  with  the  best' 

Oscar  Wilde 


In  diamonds,  rubies, 
emeralds,  sapphires  or  a 
combination  of  these 
stones,  in  a  full  rancje  of 
gem  sizes  and  settings 
from  partial  to  complete 
<  in  le 
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981  G.J.C  Patent  #'s  4, 222. 245/4. 292. 818 


All  GemLok''  jewelry  is 
made  with  finest  quality 
gems  in  l8Karat  gold  or 
platinum.  For  your 
nearest  authorized 
GemLok    jeweler,  write 
or  call  GemLok"!  RO.  Be 
5309.  Mew  York.  M  Y. 
10022.(800)221-1299. 
In  hew  York: 
1-800-442-4210. 


Shown:  "Paradis"  fabric 
with  "Wallaby  Cork" 
suede  leather  trim. 


Look  your  best 

when  you  travel 

French  Luggage  is  just  as  well  dressed  as  you  are.  Exquisite 
fabrics,  beautiful  leathers,  all  unique  to  French.  You  won't 
see  them  worn  by  any  other  luggage.  You  look  smart,  your 
luggage  should  look  smart  too.  Take  it  on  your  next  trip. 

V  French 

America 's  finest  handcrafted  luggage, . .  made  the  way  luggage  should  be  made. 

For  brochure  and  nearest  dealer  write: 
The  French  Company,  Dept.  C  4  , 1 175  E.  Edna  PI.  Covina,  CA  91724 


of  independence  (New  York  remained  a 
British  colony  until  1783).  Besides,  he 
concedes,  he  was  "busily  thinking  of  how 
to  remind  the  U.S.  in  general  and  New 
York  in  particular  that  the  British  are  once 
again  the  largest  investors  in  America." 

The  result  is  a  lavish  display  of  Britain's 
cultural  riches,  with  more  than  three 
hundred  events  staggered  through  the  next 
eight  months.  New  Yorkers  will  be  able 
to  attend  the  Royal  Ballet  and  visit  a 
Chelsea  flower  show.  They  will  see  rare 
exhibitions  of  the  works  of  Holbein,  Con- 
stable, and  Henry  Moore.  Churchill  afi- 
cionados will  enjoy  a  collection  of  the 
statesman's  paintings  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  Crafts  exhibitions  will 
include  a  Faberge  show  (see  article  on  page 
63),  English  silver  at  Asprey,  and  en- 
graved glass  at  Steuben.  Sotheby's  will  hold 
sales  of  English  furniture  and  art  (see 
"Choice  Auctions,"  page  16).  And  when 
the  ex-colonials  tire  of  culture,  they  can 
gather  in  Central  Park  to  see  Scottish 
games,  or  watch  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
graduates  rowing  on  the  East  River. 

The  following  list  contains  a  brief  se- 
lection from  the  festival's  choicer  events: 

•  The  Royal  Ballet,  at  Lincoln  Center, 
April  19-23 

•  Chelsea  Flower  Show,  at  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  April  20-May  20 

•  Constable  and  Henry  Moore,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art: 

Constable,  April  14-July  13; 
Moore,  May  14-September  25 

•  Holbein,  at  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Li- 
brary, April  20-July  30 

•  600  Years  of  British  Silver,  at  Asprey, 
April  15-May  31 

•  Engraved  Glasses,  at  Steuben  Glass, 
April  22-May  14 

For  further  information,  call  (212)  489- 
6260.  — Rose  Kernochan 

A  WORLD  OF  BOOKS 

New  York — The  23rd  New  York  Anti- 
quarian Book  Fair,  at  the  Seventh 
Regiment  Armory,  Park  Avenue  and 
Sixty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City, 
April  7-9,  1983. 

The  book  collector's  passion  leads  him 
from  private  dealers  to  out-of-the-way 
shops,  auctions,  and  attics.  His  quest  is 
for  the  liberation  of  the  rare  book — free- 
dom, here,  meaning  a  place  on  the  col- 
lector's shelf. 

One  occasion  that  serious  collectors 
would  not  think  of  overlooking  is  the  an- 
nual New  York  Antiquarian  Book  Fair. 
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The  timeless  grandeur  of  Victorian  silver: 
(A)  Tea  tray  by  M.  D.  &  Sons,  London,  18%  (29  V/  overall),  $5,600; 

(B)  ftir  of  sauce  tureens  by  H  ■  H,  London,  1877,  $1,840; 

(C)  Set  of  four  salt  cellars  by  C  •  F,  Sheffield,  1872,  $800; 
(D)  Silver  tazza  by  Martin  Hall  &  Co. ,  London,  1886,  $800; 

jl  ,A         (E)  Filigree  centerpiece  bowl  with  removable 
7n          metal  liner,  Glasgow,  1896,  $3,600. 
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Fortunoff,  the  source 


If  you're  interested  in  selling  antique  silver  contact  Susan  Volk  at  our  New  York  City  or  800  numbers. 

681  Fifth  Ave.  at  54th  Street,  New  York  City.  (212)  758-6660. 
Old  Country  Road,  Westbury,  L.I.:  Paramus  Park  Mall,  Paramus,  N.J.: 
West  Belt  Mall,  Wayne,  N.J.  (Adjacent  to  Willowbrook  Mall). 
Out  of  New  York  State  call  toll  free  (800)  223-2326. 
Wt»  honor  the  American  Express  Card. 
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There,  more  than  one  hundred  exhibitors 
from  the  United  States  and  abroad  will 
display  choice  examples  of  incunabula; 
history;  art  and  architecture  books;  cook- 
ery and  gardening;  Americana;  science  and 
medicine;  literature;  maps  and  atlases; 
prints,  manuscripts,  and  miniatures;  Ori- 
entalia;  magic  and  occult;  press  books; 
bibliographies;  books  about  books;  jour- 
nals of  travel  and  exploration — from  works 
of  small  value  but  great  interest,  to  treas- 
ures worth  thousands  of  dollars.  The  fair 
is  not  a  guide  to  secret  treasures.  Rather, 
one  might  think  of  it  as  a  map  of  the 
book-collecting  continent,  with  major 
points  of  interest  well  marked.  It's  also  a 
chance  to  meet  many  of  the  major  deal- 
ers, who  can  bring  only  a  fraction  of  their 
wares  to  their  cramped  booths. 

Book  dealers  are  as  quiet  about  the 
sources  of  their  materials  as  trolls  are  about 
the  location  of  heaps  of  gold.  But  their 
catalogues  can  be  wonderful,  allusive 
reading  for  the  knowledgeable.  Some 
samples,  all  of  which  can  be  found  at  the 
book  fair:  a  first  edition  of  Adam  Smith's 
The  Wealth  of  Nations,  published  in  1776; 
the  1805  board  game  "Science  in  Sport, 
or  the  Pleasures  of  Natural  Philosophy," 
with  engravings  of  electrical  experi- 
ments, Niagara  Falls,  and  so  on;  a  manu- 
script journal,  dated  1758,  of  the  siege  of 
Louisburg,  including  a  hand-written  note 
from  the  historian  Francis  Parkman,  who 
consulted  it  for  his  1884  biography  Mont- 
calm and  Wolfe;  a  first  edition  of  the  first 
dog  book  ever  to  be  printed  about  man's 
best  friend — De  Canibus  Britannicis,  by 
J.  Caius,  London,  1570.  A  splendid  diet 
for  bookworms!  — Laurance  Wieder 

THE  TORLONIA 
MARBLES 

The  world's  last  great  private  statuarium 
may  shortly  become  a  public  institution, 
if  Roman  authorities  have  their  way.  The 
collection,  founded  in  1859  by  Alessan- 
dro  Torlonia,  includes  620  Roman,  Greek, 
and  other  ancient  sculptures,  acquired 
from  other  nineteenth-century  cogno- 
scenti or  unearthed  on  family  property 
along  the  historic  Appian  Way.  The  pres- 
ent Alessandro  Torlonia  has  drawn  the 
wrath  of  the  courts  for  his  ruthless  dis- 
mantling of  the  museum  (previously 
housed  in  seventy-seven  halls  of  the  fam- 
ily palazzo)  to  create  ninety-three  lucra- 
tive mini-apartments.  The  statues  have 
been  unceremoniously  relegated  to  the 
basement  since  1977.  After  a  heated  bu- 
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reaucratic  debate  on  the  merits  of  buying 
or  simply  expropriating  the  collection,  the 
ministry  of  culture  recently  approved  a 
plan  to  acquire  the  entire  contents  of  the 
Museo  Torlonia  and  to  establish,  before 
the  end  of  1983,  a  new  museum  in  the 
fifteenth-century  Palazzo  Altemps,  lo- 
cated near  Piazza  Navona  in  the  center  of 
the  city. 

As  governments  rise  and  fall  in  modern 
Rome,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  what  measures  will  be 
taken,  laws  passed,  agreements  reached. 
"Negotiations  are  still  at  an  extremely 
delicate  stage,"  according  to  one  official, 
"since  certain  tax  matters  must  also  be 
considered."  —Ann  Headington 

Fourth-century  bust  of  young  Constantine 
in  the  disputed  Torlonia  collection. 


WHEN  IN  DIOR  . . . 

Starting  at  as  little  as  $2,000  for  a  dress 
or  suit,  Parisian  haute  couture  is  a  bargain 
again,  thanks  in  part  to  the  socialist  franc. 
But  buying  couture  is  more  than  a  matter 
of  having  the  price  in  your  pocketbook. 
When  you  approach  the  threshold  of  Dior, 
Givenchy,  or  St.  Laurent,  you  may  be 
nervous  about  crossing  it  if  you  don't  know 
the  rites  (and  wrongs)  of  couture. 

How  do  you  broach  the  subject  of  price 
when  you  order?  At  what  times  of  year 
should  you  never  buy  couture?  What  hap- 
pens if  you  gain  weight — or  even  lose  it? 
How  can  you  avoid  seeing  your  outfit  on 
other  people's  backs?  How  much  do  you 
tip?  Will  you  have  to  pay  duty? 


Entry:  Once  inside  that  door,  you  will 
meet  a  receptionist  who  will  ask  (in  Eng- 
lish) if  you  have  a  vendeuse  (salesperson). 
Answer  no,  and  someone  who  speaks  your 
language  will  be  produced.  She  will  ar- 
range for  you  to  see  the  collection  at  the 
next  daily  showing. 

The  show:  In  the  major  houses,  col- 
lection shows  take  about  an  hour,  using 
100  models.  A  brief  program  is  given,  again 
in  English,  describing  the  garments,  all 
numbered.  As  each  is  shown,  the  ven- 
deuse whispers  the  price  into  your  ear.  She 
will  steer  you  away  from  anything  un- 
suitable and  will  advise  you  of  what  fab- 
Many  top  customers  leave  a  mannequin  in 
their  own  image  at  their  favorite  couturier, 
in  this  case  the  House  of  Dior. 


The  car  that  took 

ten  years  to  build. 


In  the  past  ten  years 
alone,  no  fewer  than  30 
"exciting"  new  cars  have 
been  introduced  in  the 
U.S.,  hyped,  sold  and  then 
quietly  discontinued. 

Remember  die  once- 
famous  Monza,  Versailles, 
Pacer,  Dasher,  Fox,  Astre, 
Monarch,  Sunbird,  Bobcat, 
Starfire,  Aspen,  Volare? 
Where,  oh  where,  are 
they  now? 

In  that  same  ten  year 
period  Volvo  has  been 
developing  a  single, 
remarkable  new  automo- 
bile. The  760  GLE. 

As  excited  as  we  were 
about  this  car,  we  weren't 
about  to  introduce  it  until 


it  was  as  close  to  perfect 
as  we  could  make  it. 

So  prototypes  were 
driven  a  total  of  two  mil- 
lion miles  through  some 
of  the  most  grueling  con- 
ditions on  earth.  They 
hauled  trailers  over  the 
Alps,  plowed  through 
snowbanks  near  the  Arctic 
Circle,  and  ate  dust  in 
Australia.  They  endured  five 
searing  summers  in  the 
Nevada  desert,  frequently 
being  driven  24  hours  a  day 

All  this  testing  led  to 
hundreds  of  design 
improvements.  And  after 
we'd  made  those  improve- 
ments, we  improved  on 
die  improvements. 


What  emerged  from  all 
this  is  a  car  that's  astonish- 
ing indeed. 

The 760  GLE  Is  more  aero- 
dynamically  efficient  than 
a  Porsche  928,  yet  roomy 
enough  for  five  adults. 

It  has  traveled  through  a 
high-speed  slalom  course 
faster  than  a  Jaguar  or  Audi. 

It  has  a  climate  control 
system  so  advanced  it  can 
change  die  interior  air 
five  times  a  minute  while 
die  car  is  standing  still. 

The  Volvo  760  GLE. 

It  took  a  long  time  to 
get  here.  But  we  wanted 
to  make  sure  that,  unlike 
so  many  cars,  once  it  got 
here  it  staved. 


THE\bL\o760GLE 

The  closest  thing  yet  to  a  perfect  car. 
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Explore  the 
hidden  corners 
of  the  world 
in  comfort 
withMaupintour. 


Exotic  Places! 


HIGH  QUALITY.  Escorted  tours  that 
include  in-depth  sightseeing,  best 
hotels,  most  meals,  entertainment, 
limited  size.  Comprehensive,  personal, 
time  for  your  own  adventures.  Maupin- 
tour  planning  assures  you  the  best. 
Join  us  for  an  unexcelled  experience! 

CHINA/ORIENT.  Intriguing!  Mysterious! 
Shanghai,  Suzhou,  Beijing  in  China. 
Tokyo,  Kyoto  in  Japan.  Hong  Kong, 
Singapore.  A  la  carte  dining.  24  days. 

GRAND  ORIENT.  A  la  carte  dining  and 
unhurried  stays  in  the  best  places. 
Tokyo,  Kyoto,  Manila,  Taipei,  Singa- 
pore, Bangkok,  Hong  Kong.  24  days. 

GRAND  JAPAN.  The  "bullet  train".  In- 
land Sea  cruise.  Tokyo,  Kyoto,  Hakone, 
Kobe,  Beppu,  Hiroshima.  17  days. 

GRAND  PACIFIC  CIRCLE.  Deluxe.  A  la 
carte  dining.  Time  to  absorb  Tokyo,  Tai- 
pei, Hong  Kong,  Bangkok,  Singapore, 
Sydney,  Auckland,  Fiji  Isles.  28  days. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC.  4  days  in  Tahiti,  then 
fly  to  Australia  for  the  cities  and  a  3-day 
Outback  adventure.  New  Zealand  gla- 
cier flightseeing.  Fiji.  28  days. 

AUSTRALIA.  In-depth!  4  days  in  Sydney, 
3  in  the  Outback.  Melbourne,  Canberra. 
The  continent  by  rail  to  Perth.  17  days. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  Land  of  the  Long  White 
Cloud.  North  Island's  Auckland,  Ro- 
torua.  South  Island's  Wanaka,  Milford 
Sound,  glacier  flightseeing.  15  days. 

MOROCCAN  TREASURES.  People  and 
places  out  of  Arabian  Niahts.  Marra- 
kech,  Casablanca,  Rabat,  Tangier,  Fes, 
Meknes,  kasbah  country.  15  days. 

ALEXANDER'S  GREECE.  Retrace  Alex- 
ander's steps  in  northern  Greece,  cruise 
the  Aegean,  Athens,  Mt.  Olympus, 
Ephesus  in  Turkey.  16  days. 

GRAND  INDIA.  The  people,  history,  art, 
culture.  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  Madras  to 
Delhi.  Mt.  Everest  flightseeing,  Taj 
Mahal  by  moonlight.  29  days. 


HIMALAYAN  HIGHLIGHTS.  Northern 
India  plus  Nepal.  Taj  Mahal  by  moon- 
light. Kashmir  houseboats.  19  days. 

INDIA  HIGHLIGHTS.  Delhi,  Calcutta, 
Varanasi,  Taj  Mahal,  Jaipur,  Udaipur, 
flightsee  Mt.  Everest.  17  days. 

KENYA.  For  wildlife  enthusiasts  and 
birdwatchers.  7  famous  game  reserves, 
national  parks.  Flightseeing.  19  days. 

EAST  AFRICA.  The  best  in  game  view- 
ing. Tanzania's  Serengeti,  Ngorongoro 
Crater.  Kenya's  Treetops,  Safari  Club, 
Samburu,  Masai  Mara.  21  days. 

SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  Johannesburg, 
Cape  Town,  Blue  Train,  Kruger  Park, 
Zimbabwe's  Victoria  Falls.  21  days. 

MIDDLE  EAST.  7  tours  including  Egypt, 
Nile  cruise  from  Aswan  to  Cairo,  Israel, 
Jordan.  Comprehensive.  14  to  22  days. 

ICELAND/NORTH  CAPE.  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun.  Waterfalls,  geysers,  vol- 
canoes, lunar  landscapes.  Cruise  300 
miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  1 7  days. 

SEND  COUPON  to  Maupintour  for  bro- 
chures checked  or  ask  your  Travel  Agent. 

□  China/Orient  □  South  Pacific  □  Africa 

□  Morocco  □  India/Nepal  □  Scandinavia 

□  Egypt/MiddleEast  □  Europe  □  Greece 

□  Iceland        □  Australia/New  Zealand 


quality  escorted  m  tours  since  1951 


P.O.  Box  807,  Lawrence,  Kansas  66044. 
Telephone  toll-free  800-255-4266. 


address 


city 


state/zip 


my  travel  agent 
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rics  are  available  for  each  design. 

Fitting:  The  whole  point  about  made- 
to-order  clothing  is  the  fit.  The  vendeuse 
wields  the  tape  measure  while  two  pre- 
mieres (female  tailors)  make  adjustments. 

It  is  normal  to  undergo  more  than  one 
fitting,  to  try  on  the  uncompleted  gar- 
ments at  least  twice,  or  even  three  times. 
The  result  is  a  perfect  fit  that  can  later  be 
altered  and  resewn  to  accommodate 
changing  proportions,  if  need  be. 

Time:  You  will  normally  have  to  wait 
one  or  two  weeks  and  be  available  for  fit- 
ting during  that  time.  Special  fabrics  or 
embroidery  can  add  extra  time  to  the  or- 
der. The  work  load  of  the  couture  houses 
must  be  considered  too:  late  July  and  late 
January  are  bad  times  to  order. 

Shortcuts:  After  the  final  fitting,  you 
can  avoid  fittings  altogether  by  having  a 
mannequin  made  at  your  favorite  couture 
house.  With  this  dummy  as  a  stand-in, 
you  can  order  from  sketches. 

Savings:  For  clothes  going  outside  the 
Common  Market  (in  your  baggage,  on  your 
back,  or  sent  by  the  couture  house)  you 
need  not  pay  the  value-added  tax,  nor- 
mally 13  percent,  but  anything  mailed  will 
be  subject  to  U.S.  customs  duty. 

Tips:  Clients  may  tip  the  vendeuse,  al- 
though often  a  carefully  selected  pres- 
ent— perhaps  something  typically  Amer- 
ican— will  be  more  appreciated  than  cash. 
Fifty  dollars  is  normal,  but  you  can  get 
away  with  less,  and  more  wouldn't  be  un- 
acceptable. One  rich  Arab  gave  $500  and 
thereby  became  a  legend  in  his  own  time. 

The  tip  pays  for  an  intelligence  service. 
An  appreciative  vendeuse  keeps  track  of 
who  has  bought  which  numbers,  thus  sav- 
ing you  from  the  embarrassment  of  the 
"Italian  actress  syndrome,"  which  got  its 
name  years  ago  when  Gina  Lollobrigida 
and  Sophia  Loren  arrived  at  a  party  in 
the  same  dress.  — Vivian  Lewis 

APRIL  IS 
A-SWARMIN'  IN 

As  Nature  begins  her  springtime  mid- 
wifery, most  people  would  just  as  soon  she 
overlooked  the  insects.  Even  Wordsworth 
complained  of  being  tormented  one  night 
"by  the  stings/Of  insects,  which,  with  noise 
like  that  of  noon, /Filled  all  the  woods.  ..." 
But  some  of  us — fly  fishermen — center 
our  vernal  rituals  on  insects,  especially  on 
so-called  mayflies.  For  us,  the  first  hatch 
of  epeorus  pleuralis,  often  occurring  when 
there  is  still  snow  on  the  ground,  is  a 
greater  source  of  joy  than  the  first  crocus. 
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Mayflies  spend  the  winter  as  "nymphs. " 
Pick  up  a  rock  from  the  bed  of  a  clear 
stream,  and  you  will  probably  see  some  of 
these  little  larvae  skittering  for  cover.  At 
regular  periods  for  each  species,  starting 
about  mid-April,  a  transformation  be- 
gins. The  nymph  lets  go  of  its  rock,  rises 
to  the  surface,  and  shucks  its  skin.  The 
emergent  subimago,  or  "dun,"  rides  the 
current  for  a  minute  or  so,  stabilized  by 
its  long,  three-fiber  tail,  its  wings  un- 


furled and  drying.  It  then  rises  and  tlies 
to  cover — unless  a  fish  nabs  it  first.  About 
twenty-four  hours  later,  another  molt  takes 
place,  and  the  adult  mayfly — an  imago, 
or  "spinner" — emerges  in  its  courting  best. 
Then  begins  the  breathtaking  rise  and  fall 
of  the  mating  swarm  above  the  water,  often 
as  dense  as  a  blizzard. 

Mayflies  are  elegant,  streamlined  crea- 
tures, subtly  colored,  ranging  from  amber 
to  smoky  blue.  But  the  beauty  of  individ- 


ual flies  is  not  as  moving  as  the  entire 
dance  of  life  and  death,  which  includes 
the  trout,  that  noblest  of  predators,  who 
feasts  on  the  swarm.  The  whole  dance 
presents  an  archetypal  vision  of  meta- 
morphosis and  mutability,  one  that  the 
poet  Charles  Wright  recently  described  as 
the  "imago  rising  out  of  herself/For  the 
last  time,"  before  the  consumed  spinner 
falls  "to  the  surface,  wings  flush  on  the 
slate  film."  — William  Zander 


ARABIA  FELIX 

The  fifteenth  century  is  alive  and  thriv- 
ing and  you  can  visit  it.  For  the  first  time 
in  this  century,  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic 
is  making  tourist  visas  readily  available  to 
Westerners.  Once  known  as  Arabia  Felix, 
it  is  a  rugged,  ancient,  and  little-known 
land  of  mountains  and  deserts  and  sub- 
tropical beaches  on  the  Red  Sea.  It  has 
yet  to  discover  oil:  Yemen's  chief  com- 
modity is  qat,  a  genial  euphoric  chewed 
by  most  of  the  population  every  after- 
noon. The  country  is  actively  being 
courted  by  both  East  and  West  because  of 
its  strategic  location,  at  the  tip  of  south- 
ern Arabia  between  the  Arab  States  and 
the  communist  People's  Republic  of  South 
Yemen. 

You  can  stay  at  one  of  several  good 
modern  hotels  in  the  lovely  old  capital  of 
Sanaa,  built  on  a  broad  plateau  7,700  feet 
above  the  sea.  Here,  Muslim  orthodoxy 


is  absolute:  people  are  awakened  before 
dawn  by  the  call  of  the  muezzin,  followed 
by  the  astonishing  sound  of  an  entire  city 
praying.  The  past  begins  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  hotel.  This  is  a  city  of  tall  stone 
buildings,  fantasy  skyscrapers  unique  to 
Yemen,  gaudily  decorated  and  marked  by 
fretwork  windows  filled  with  colored  glass. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  old  city  the  suq 
is  fragrant  with  spices  and  roasting  coffee, 
and  stalls  offer  amber  beads  and  orna- 
ments of  intricately  worked  silver.  The 
women  are  heavily  veiled,  and  every  man 
over  the  age  of  fourteen  wears  a  curved 
dagger  in  his  belt. 

Tourism  is  a  new  experience  for  Yemen, 
and  the  air  of  timeless  calm  is  sometimes 
deceptive.  Visiting  the  National  Mu- 
seum, I  asked  permission  to  photograph 
the  exquisite  alabaster  carvings  on  dis- 
play, some  of  them  3,000  years  old.  The 
"museum  administration,"  four  unsmiling 
young  men  with  submachine  guns  slung 


Tourists  can  now  enjoy 
Yemen's  soaring  beauty  for 
the  first  time  in  centuries. 


over  their  shoulders,  refused  my  request. 
Nor  will  you  be  allowed  to  travel  outside 
the  capital  without  a  licensed  guide,  but 
it  is  worth  the  trouble.  Hundreds  ot  miles 
of  steep,  terraced  mountainsides  are  still 
tilled  and  tended  precisely  as  they  were 
by  the  farmers  who  first  planted  them, 
centuries  ago.  Scattered  across  the  moun- 
taintops  and  in  the  valleys  are  elaborate 
stone  and  mud  castles  and  whole  walled 
cities  built  before  the  birth  ot  Muham- 
mad. The  roads  are  narrow  and  precipi- 
tous, and  the  driver  of  my  car  keened 
prayers  to  Allah  at  every  hairpin  curve 
without  once  slowing  down. 

At  Mareb,  in  the  eastern  corner  of  the 
country,  lies  the  empty  desert  capital  of 
the  queen  of  Sheba,  where  tall  inscribed 
columns  of  twin  temples  to  the  moon  and 
sun  still  stand  and  pottery  fragments  and 
figurines  litter  the  sand.  Thousands  ot  years 
of  history  lie  here,  virtually  untouched. 
Nearby  is  a  massive  stone  dam,  standing 
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14K  gold  natural  silver  blister  pearl  and 
diamond  clasp  designed  by  David  Yurman 
attached  to  a  multistrand  freshwater  pearl  rope. 

From  the  Chatham  Fields  Collection 
of  American  artists  and  designers. 
Please  inquire  about  our  full-color 
catalogue:  five  dollars  by  mail. 

CHATHAM    FIELDS,  INCORPORATED 

Rigor  Hill  Road,  Chatham,  New  York  12037  518-392-3340 
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some  fifteen  yards  high,  that  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  on  earth;  it  was  built  around 
1,000  B.C. 

You  can  still  see  all  this,  but  you'd  bet- 
ter hurry.  Just  four  years  ago  there  were 
fewer  than  100  automobiles  in  Sanaa;  now 
there  are  thousands,  and  the  Koran  is  a 
big  seller  in  the  suqs,  recorded  on  cas- 
settes and  ideal  for  your  tape  deck. 

For  the  time  being,  Yemen  Airways  does 
not  fly  out  of  the  United  States,  but  connec- 
tions in  Paris  and  Amsterdam  can  be  ar- 
ranged here  through  KLM.  In  Yemen,  the 
Taj  Sheba  Hotel  and  the  Sanaa  Sheraton  are 
among  the  capital's  finer  hotels,  offering  a 
full  range  of  modern  conveniences.  For  visa 
information,  call  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic 
embassy  in  Washington,  D.C.;  (202)  965- 
4760.  — Diane  Raines  Keim 

DEALERS'  SHOWCASE 

Richmond — "Experts'  Choice,"  at  the 
Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  April  22 
through  June  12,  1983. 

One  of  the  earliest  known  art  dealers 
of  ancient  Rome  made  a  fortune  selling 
Greek  old-master  paintings  to  Roman  ty- 
coons. Unfortunately,  his  ambition  far 
exceeded  both  his  knowledge  of  art  and 
his  ability  to  establish  a  rapport  with  his 
clients,  such  as  Cicero,  and  he  subse- 
quently went  bankrupt.  That  set  the  pace 
for  his  profession:  for  twenty  centuries, 
the  role  of  the  middleman  fell  and  rose 


The  dealers'  choices  include  Parmigianino's 
flattering  portrait  of  Emperor  Charles  V. 


with  artistic  times,  until  modern  art  deal- 
ers began  keeping  strict  curatorial  stan- 
dards of  scholarship. 

The  significance  of  the  dealer's  role  in 
the  development  of  the  world's  finest 
public  and  private  collections  is  aptly  il- 
lustrated in  this  exhibition  of  choice  ob- 
jects from  dealers'  stores.  The  seventh  such 
gathering  since  1974,  the  show  presents 
over  150  works  of  art  on  loan  from  eighty- 
six  participating  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Confederation  of  Art  Dealers, 
representing  Austria,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  United  States.  Covering  a 
wide  variety  of  media,  styles,  periods,  and 
countries,  the  experts'  choices  include  a 
Chinese  stone  Buddha,  ca.  A.D.  520-525; 
Raphael's  Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  ca.  1503; 
a  Josef  Hoffman  reclining  chair,  1905;  and 
a  Lalique  necklace,  ca.  1897-99.  A  215- 
page  catalogue,  ] ,  000  Years  of  the  Art  Trade, 
by  John  Walker,  former  director  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  accompanies  the 
exhibition.  For  information,  call:  The  Vir- 
ginia Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boulevard  and 
Grove  Avenue,  Richmond,  VA  23221;  (804) 
257-0852.  —Joyce  Pendola 

ONE  HUNDRED 
YEARS  OF 
CRAVING 

The  war  against  fatness  is  something  of  a 
people's  crusade,  as  you  can  tell  by  the 
number  of  diet  and  exercise  books  on  the 
best-seller  list.  Now  the  diet  craze  has  taken 
a  new  twist,  offering  not  only  thin  thighs 
but  eternal  youth  as  well. 

Imagine  being  on  a  strict  diet  for  140 
years.  Sounds  like  a  punishment  in  hell 
or  purgatory,  but  according  to  Dr.  Roy 
Walford,  author  of  the  recently  issued 
Maximum  Life  Span,  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
future.  Walford  believes  we  can  extend 
human  life  well  beyond  the  seemingly  fixed 
barrier  of  110  years  through  stringent 
"undernutrition" — something  like  mal- 
nutrition plus  a  lot  of  vitamins.  Walford 
is  not  a  quack;  he  is  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  U.C.L.A.,  and  his 
book  is  fascinating. 

Modern  medicine  has  succeeded  in 
greatly  increasing  our  average  life  span, 
from  20  years  in  Roman  times  to  70  years 
today,  but  it  has  not  changed  our  maxi- 
mum life  span,  which  has  remained  at  about 
1 10  years  throughout  history.  Walford  has 
already  extended  the  life  span  of  fish  and 
rats  by  feeding  them  60  percent  less,  and 


now  proposes  to  do  the  same  to  humans. 
This  means  a  strict  low-calorie  diet  five 
days  a  week,  and  on  the  other  two  days, 
no  food  at  all. 

It  doesn't  sound  very  appealing.  Never- 
theless, you  might  be  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifice  if  it  actually  meant  living  an  ex- 
tra forty  or  fifty  years — and  if  you  can 
put  up  with  perpetual  hunger  pangs.  But 
would  the  theory  mean  instant  death  if 
at  134  you  gave  in  just  this  once  and  ate 
a  steak  au  poivre  with  pommes  /rites?  Or 
imagine  a  party  full  of  120-year-olds  po- 
litely refusing  drinks,  cheese,  pigs  in  blan- 
kets, or  any  other  social  cement  except 
sober  talk.  Why  do  healthfully  eating  but 
undernourished  peasants  in  medieval 
countries  become  old  at  thirty?  Answers 
to  such  questions  aren't  bound  to  appear 
on  the  best-seller  list. 

Neither  is  another  new  book  that  may 
explain  why  no  one,  according  to  Wat- 
ford's own  admission,  has  successfully  fol- 
lowed his  regime,  even  though  its  positive 
effects  have  been  known  among  scientists 
since  the  1930s.  In  Breaking  the  Diet  Habit, 
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Maiiheim  Galleries 
New  Orleans 

409  Royal  Street,  New  Orleans 
Phone  504-568-1901 


Chinese  jadeite 
brushwasher.  Height: 
10%";  Width:  10". 

From  our  extensive 
collection  of  fine 
Chinese  jade  carvings. 
For  more  detailed  information 
inquiries  are  invited. 


You  con  see  the  Great  Wall  from  the  moon. 
Or  see  the  moon  from  the  Great  Wall. 

The  Great  Wall  of  China  is  visible  from  the  moon.  But  Salen  Lindblad 
Cruising  offers  you  the  chance  to  see  it  from  a  little  closer  perspective  on 
our  China  Coastal/Yangtse  RJver  Cruise  aboard  the  M.V.  Yao  Hua  * 

We  offer  first  class,  outside  cabins,  delectable  Chinese  food,  Beijing, 
Shanghai,  Hong  Kong.  And  all  the  sights        jq  le^RN  IS  TO  LIVE 
that  make  China  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  spots  under  the  sun.  Or  moon. 

Cruises  begin  in  March  1983.  For  more 
information  call  800-223-5686.  In  New  York 
(212)  751-2300.  See  your  travel  agent  or 

write  Dept.  C-4  SALEN  LINDDLAD  CRUISING 

•Registered  in  Chmo  133  Eost  55th  Street  New  Yofk_  N  Y  10022 


Americans  will  continue  to 
seek  salvation  through 
starvation — while  in  reality 
eating  as  usual. 


the  authors  Janet  Policy  and  Peter  Her- 
man present  convincing  evidence  that  di- 
eting is  both  unsuccessful  and  bad  for  you. 
The  latest  research  shows  that  people  have 
a  natural  weight  that  the  body  strives  to 
maintain  in  spite  of  all  our  best  efforts  to 
change  it.  Of  course  people  can  shed  many 
pounds  by  dieting,  but  almost  inevitably 
they  gain  them  back.  Undereating  tends 
to  trigger  cravings  that  lead  to  binge  eat- 
ing, making  people  even  fatter  than  they 
were  to  begin  with.  When  they  force 
themselves  below  their  natural  weight, 
they  become  depressed,  irritable,  and  ag- 
gressive, and  they  also  lose  their  ability 
to  concentrate. 

Americans,  the  authors  say,  have  a  pu- 
ritanical belief  that  all  fat  is  excess,  waste 
matter  that  can  be  stripped  off  through 
hard  work.  Anybody  who  stays  fat  must 
be  weak-willed  and  morally  corrupt.  But 
the  fact  is  that  some  fat  is  natural,  nec- 
essary, and  probably  hereditary. 

Since  it  offers  neither  miraculous  weight 
loss  nor  immortality — just  homely  com- 
mon sense — Breaking  the  Diet  Habit  will 
not  likely  make  its  authors  rich.  Ameri- 
cans will  continue  to  seek  salvation 
through  starvation — while  in  reality  eat- 
ing as  usual.  In  the  teeth  of  all  the  evi- 
dence, the  war  against  fat  rages  on,  one 
more  triumph  of  wishful  thinking  over 
experience.  — Alexander  Stille 

BACKGROUND  TO 
THE  FORE 

London — "The  Neglected  National  Gal' 
lery,"  at  the  National  Gallery,  April  20 
through  May  31,  1983. 

Everybody  loves  a  guessing  game,  but 
that  is  not  the  principal  reason  for  leaving 
off  the  labels  in  this  small  show  of  twenty- 
five  pictures.  For  the  most  part  the  paint- 
ings are  not  even  putatively  by  people  you 
would  ever  hope  to  recognize.  But  what 
you  might  recognize  from  seeing  them  in 
this  new  context — or  so  the  gallery's  di- 
rector, Sir  Michael  Levey,  hopes — is  ar- 
tistic quality  irrespective  of  the  painters' 
names.  The  National  Gallery  is  one  of  the 
very  few  major  galleries  in  the  world  which 
regularly  shows  its  reserve  collection  to 
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the  public.  But  the  reserves  are,  inevit- 
ably, hung  thick  and  uncleaned  in  a  rather 
gloomy  basement,  where  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  a  forgotten  masterpiece  even 
if  one  happened  to  be  there.  Sir  Michael 
has  long  wanted  to  dig  out  a  few  personal 
favorites — many  of  them  genuinely 
anonymous — and  let  us  see  them  in  their 
best  light,  without  prejudice.  The  result 
is  a  fascinating  exercise.  As  well  as  recog- 
nizing obvious  Boudins  and  Vernets  and 
Lepines,  we  might  even  think,  on  close 
inspection,  that  what  looks  like  an  imi- 
tation of  Fra  Angelico  or  Giorgione  or 
Bellini  could  after  all  be  the  real  thing. 
And  anyway,  enjoy  it,  even  if  it  is  not. 
For  information,  call:  The  National  Gallery, 
Trafalgar  Square,  London  WC2N  5DN; 
01  -839-3321 .  —John  Russell  Taylor 

Can  anyone  verify  who  painted  this  anony- 
mous Italian  beauty? 


SHEELER'S  $1,000 
PORTFOLIO 

During  the  forties,  the  American  artist 
Charles  Sheeler  photographed  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum's  most  treasured  works 
of  art  for  the  museum's  archives.  Com- 
bining a  painter's  eye  with  technical  pre- 
cision, he  produced  striking  black-and- 
white  perspectives  of  such  works  as  the 
statue  of  Diadoumenos,  Hiram  Powers's 
bust  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  medieval 
vaults  at  the  Cloisters.  Now  these  and  six 
other  selections  from  Sheeler's  photo- 
graphs have  been  made  into  a  luxurious 
portfolio.  The  portfolio  is  limited  to  an 
edition  of  250  numbered  copies,  beauti- 
fully bound  in  Dutch  linen,  selling  for 
$1,000  each.  The  Met's  print  shop  is  re- 
serving ten  copies  through  April  for  Con- 
noisseur readers.  For  information,  call:  Daniel 
Berger;  (212)  879-5500. 
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SOMETHING  FISHY 
IN  THE  SIGNS 

Aries  (March  21— April  19).  The  conjunc- 
tion of  Mars  and  Venus  on  the  third  in- 
dicates that  this  is  not  the  month  to  go 
to  the  antiques  fair.  But  do  develop  new 
relationship  with  compatible  furniture 
style.  Beware  of  Pisces  bearing  gifts.  Lucky 
purchase:  Swedish  silverware. 
Taurus  (April  20-May  20).  Don't  put  off 
going  to  the  Vatican  exhibition.  You  won't 
get  another  chance.  Clear  out  the  attic, 
watch  for  authentic  andirons.  Beware  of 
Pisces  bearing  gifts.  Lucky  purchase:  Har- 
ris tweed. 


Gemini  (May  21-June  21).  Investigate 
possibilities  of  English  gardens,  Mayan 
pottery,  and  Nepalese  reed  flutes.  Learn 
Italian.  Unusual  friendship  may  grow  from 
chance  encounter  at  Christie's.  Lucky 
purchase:  kiwi  fruit. 

Cancer  (June  22— July  22).  Sell  Atari,  buy 
Apple.  Eighteenth-century  French  fur- 
niture is  incompatible  with  central  heat- 
ing. Beware  of  Pisces  bearing  gifts.  Lucky 
purchase:  Irish  castle. 
Leo  (July  23-August  22).  Try  to  be  more 
forgiving.  He  probably  meant  well.  Con- 
centrate on  personal  relationship  with  your 
broker.  Lucky  purchase:  AT&T  Building. 
Virgo  (August  23-September  22).  Avoid 


iceberg  lettuce  and  Taster's  Choice.  Try 
to  be  more  punctual.  Settle  for  second- 
best  until  you  get  a  job.  Lucky  purchase: 
early  edition  of  Couples,  slightly  frayed. 
Libra  (September  23-October  23).  An  old 
flame  may  burst  forth  again.  Try  SoHo 
galleries  again.  Beware  of  Pisces  bearing 
gifts.  Lucky  purchase:  whale-oil  lamps. 
Scorpio  (October  24— November  21).  A 
long-forgotten  investment  may  suddenly 
turn  up  trumps.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  not.  Lucky  purchase:  St.  Petersburg 
Transport  Authority  Bonds,  1911. 
Sagittarius  (November  22— December  21). 
Try  Monteverdi  again,  finish  Proust,  buy 
Julia  Child,  volume  2.  Weed  the  herb  gar- 
den on  the  full  moon,  cultivate  elderly 
relatives  with  large  houses.  Lucky  pur- 
chase: sunflower-seed  oil. 
Capricorn  (December  22— January  19).  A 
great  month  to  improve  your  education 
(like  all  other  months).  Get  more  exer- 
cise, avoid  chocolate  mousse,  work  on  in- 
terpersonal relationships.  Beware  ot  Pisces 
bearing  gifts.  Lucky  purchase:  Encyclo- 
pedia  Britannia]  (1929  edition). 
Aquarius  (January  20-February  18).  Staff 
fresh  this  month;  be  optimistic — you  can 
make  mayonnaise  it  you  try  hard  enough. 
Lucky  purchase:  Cuismarf. 
Pisces  (February  19-March  20).  The  con- 
junction of  Mars  and  Venus  on  the  thud 
indicates  this  is  not  your  lucky  month. 
Stay  in  bed.  You'll  do  better  next  month. 
Lucky  purchase:  the  complete  works  ot 
Anthony  Trollope.         — Patrick  Brogan 
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SOMETHING  WONDERFUL  HAPPENED  WHEN  WE  TRANSLATED 
COFFEE  CREAM  LIQUEUR  INTO  FRENCH. 


It  came  out  DP]MI-TASSE.U'  The  imported  cream  liqueur  with  international  coffee 
flavoring,  grain  neutral  spirits  and  a  touch  of  cognac. 


FOCUS 


THE  CRANBROOK  VISION 

A  once-great  midwestern  design  school  makes 
a  dramatic  comeback. 


By  Michael  Kimmelman 


The  campus  was  de- 
signed in  a  gentle, 
modernist  style  in 
the  1930s;  now 
Cranbrook's  presi- 
dent, Roy  Slade,  is 
bringing  new  zest. 


On  May  13,  at  a  small  school  in  Bloom- 
field  Hills,  Michigan,  sixty-six  graduat- 
ing students,  their  faculty,  and  their  fam- 
ilies will  follow  a  narrow,  wooded  path 
connecting  the  campus  to  a  small  am- 
phitheater nestled  in  the  forest.  There,  a 
very  special  graduation  will  take  place. 
Not  only  does  the  event  mark  the  school's 
fiftieth  anniversary — that  alone  is  cause 
for  celebration.  It  also  marks  the  school's 
return  to  eminence,  for  Cranbrook  is  re- 
emerging,  in  its  fiftieth  year,  as  one  of 
this  country's  finest  academies  of  art  and 
design,  a  fact  that  such  authorities  as  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  and  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  in  New  York,  have  rec- 
ognized with  a  major  traveling  exhibition 
of  Cranbrook  designs. 

If  the  name  doesn't  seem  familiar,  don't 
be  surprised.  Cranbrook  has  not  been  very 
visible  in  recent  years.  But  from  its  found- 
ing, in  1932,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
great  architect  Eliel  Saarinen,  until  shortly 
after  his  death,  in  1950,  Cranbrook  was 
a  quietly  dominant  force  in  the  design  of 
everything  from  buildings  and  chairs  to 
ceramics,  textiles,  and  sculpture.  Con- 
sider some  of  the  major  figures  to  emerge 
from  the  academy  during  those  few  years: 

Michael  Kimmelman  lives  in  Boston  and  writes 
often  on  cultural  subjects. 


in  architecture,  both  Eliel  Saarinen  and 
his  son,  Eero,  Edmund  Bacon,  Ralph 
Rapson,  and  Harry  Weese;  in  design, 
Charles  Eames,  Florence  Knoll,  Robert 
Gersin,  and  Niels  Diffrient;  in  sculpture, 
Carl  Milles,  Harry  Bertoia,  and  Duane 
Hanson;  in  textiles,  Loja  Saarinen  and 
Jack  Lenor  Larsen.  So  great  was  Cran- 
brook's success,  in  fact,  that  Bloomfield 
Hills  was  a  virtual  pilgrimage  site  for  such 
admirers  as  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe 
and  Le  Corbusier. 

After  Eliel  Saarinen's  death,  the  acad- 
emy went  into  a  long  and  severe  decline, 
which,  fortunately,  has  recently  been  re- 
versed by  the  hard  work  of  several  clever 
artists  and  one  very  savvy  Welshman — 
the  academy's  highly  energetic  and  talk- 
ative president,  Roy  Slade.  Formerly  di- 
rector of  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Slade  came  to  the  school 
in  1977.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
preaching  the  merits  of  Cranbrook  with 
a  fervor  most  evangelists  would  envy. 

Admittedly,  his  aggressive  style  has 
caused  some  people  to  bristle.  But  all  con- 
cede that  Slade  is  indeed  putting  Cran- 
brook back  on  the  map.  To  do  that,  he 
has  organized  numerous  Cranbrook  ex- 
hibits and  lectured  constantly  on  the 
academy's  illustrious  past.  He  explains  his 
strategy  thus:  "It's  important  to  stress  one's 


strengths — and  the  early  period  at  Cran- 
brook was  certainly  strong.  One  of  the 
first  things  I  realized  when  I  got  here  was 
that  our  history  had  been  not  only  ig- 
nored but  erased.  I  saw  nothing  in  our 
museum,  nothing  in  our  literature,  noth- 
ing anywhere  which  stated  that  so  many 
major  figures  came  out  of  Cranbrook.  The 
students  and  faculty  were  not  aware  of  the 
great  traditions  at  Cranbrook,  or  even  of 
how  the  place  got  started." 

Mr.  Booth's  Community 

Cranbrook  got  started  rather  haphaz- 
ardly, as  the  offspring  of  several  institu- 
tions resting  on  the  vast,  wooded  estate 
of  the  Detroit  newspaper  baron  George 
G.  Booth.  A  slightly  eccentric  Anglo- 
phile, Booth  bought  the  estate  in  1904, 
calling  it  Cranbrook,  the  name  of  his 
family's  ancestral  village  in  Kent,  Eng- 
land. He  then  began  to  plan  an  English- 
style  boys  school  on  the  land  to  educate 
what  he  apparently  felt  were  his  unso- 
phisticated midwestern  neighbors. 

In  1922,  when  the  famed  Chicago  Trib- 
une Building  Competition  was  held,  Eliel 
Saarinen  won  the  second-place  prize.  The 
award  prompted  an  invitation  tor  him  to 
be  guest  professor  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  where  one  of  his  students  was 
George  Booth's  son  Henry.  At  Henry's 
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"Zoltan  Sepeshy  wanted  no 
one  more  famous  than  him  in 
the  school.  He  could  have 
hired  anybody  but  constantly 
refused  to  take  the  best." 


suggestion,  George  commissioned  the  ar- 
chitect to  design  the  boys  school.  That 
project  soon  grew  to  include  a  matching 
girls  school,  called  Kingswood — cer- 
tainly one  of  Saarinen's  finest  works — 
and  several  other  buildings. 

Saarinen's  gentle  modernism — an  or- 
namental, Art  Deco-like  style — required 
the  skills  of  many  gifted  artisans  and  art- 
ists, who  set  up  workshops  on  the  estate. 
When  their  work  was  completed,  Booth 
asked  them  to  remain.  Inspired  by  Wil- 
liam Morris  and  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
movement,  he  had  the  idea  of  maintain- 
ing a  community  of  craftsmen,  under 
Saarinen's  guidance,  who  would  be  sup- 
ported, given  housing,  and  allowed  to  work 
on  any  of  their  own  interests. 

The  Atelier  System 

Out  of  this  community  evolved  the  con- 
cept of  a  small  academy.  Ateliers  in  var- 
ious crafts  and  art  fields  were  gradually 
established,  each  with  only  one  ap- 
pointed master  and  several  apprentice- 
students.  Saarinen  encouraged  them  all 
to  work  together,  bringing  the  crafts  tra- 
ditions to  the  fine  arts.  Such  was  the  sit- 
uation by  the  opening  of  the  1932-33  ac- 
ademic year,  when  the  Cranbrook 
Academy  of  Art  was  officially  started  and 
Saarinen  named  its  first  president. 

From  the  beginning,  Saarinen  wanted 
to  keep  it  informal.  "The  Cranbrook 
Academy  of  Art  is  not  an  art  school  in 
the  ordinary  sense,"  he  insisted.  "It  is  a 
working  place  for  creative  people."  Cran- 
brook thus  resembled  the  Bauhaus,  which 
Saarinen  admired.  But  unlike  its  German 
counterpart,  Cranbrook  never  advocated 
a  certain  style  or  method.  "The  emphasis 
then  was  certainly  on  the  ingenuity  and 
idiosyncratic  nature  of  each  individual. 
There  was  no  dogma,  certainly  no  Cran- 
brook formula,"  Slade  says.  This  flexibil- 
ity characterized  the  school's  program,  or 
lack  of  one.  Students  were — and  basically 
still  are — allowed  to  do  what  they  wished, 
anytime  they  wished,  provided  they  helped 
their  master  when  he  wanted.  There  were 


no  formal  classes,  requirements,  or  grades. 

Such  a  program  was  so  appealing  that 
American  talent  flowed  to  Cranbrook, 
finding  there  an  inspirational  setting  as 
weM,  for  Saarinen's  Cranbrook  is  a  beau- 
tiful place,  considered  by  many  to  be  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  twentieth-century 
architecture.  "It  is  a  paradise  on  earth," 
'ays  Charles  Rozier,  a  recent  design  alum- 
nus now  working  for  Knoll  International. 
"You  could  spend  years  looking  at  the  de- 
tails. It's  very  personal,  very  intricate,  but 
restrained."  Jack  Lenor  Larsen,  the  inter- 
nationally renowned  New  York  fabric  de- 
signer, also  remembers  that  "while  Saar- 
inen was  there,  the  place  was  lavishly 
maintained,  thanks  to  Booth  money. 
There  were  as  many  gardeners  as  students. " 

And  almost  as  many  talented  artists. 
Zoltan  Sepeshy  arrived  in  1930  and  soon 
afterward  took  over  as  head  of  the  new 
painting  department.  Carl  Milles  came 
from  Sweden  the  next  year  to  head  sculp- 
ture. Charles  Eames  arrived  in  1936,  first 
working  as  an  architecture  student  under 
Saarinen,  then  staying  on  to  head  a  new 
design  department.  Maija  Grotell,  one  of 
this  century's  most  innovative  cerami- 
cists,  left  her  native  Finland  to  lead  that 
department  in  1938,  the  same  year  Harry 
Bertoia  arrived.  By  1940,  Bacon,  Rapson, 
Knoll,  and  others  had  graduated.  "That 
was  certainly  the  diamond  era,"  recalls 
Larsen.  "At  least  half  of  the  design  stu- 
dents, for  example,  became  the  great  de- 
signers of  our  time." 

At  its  height,  Cranbrook  was  given  an- 
other boost  in  1940  with  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art's  international-furniture 


competition.  Several  entries  by  Eero 
Saarinen  and  Charles  Eames  not  only  won 
the  event  but  virtually  revolutionized 
furniture  design.  Through  them,  Cran- 
brook became  world  renowned.  Increas- 
ingly, students  from  around  the  globe 
competed  to  attend  a  school  whose  en- 
rollment never  exceeded  150. 

After  World  War  II,  the  academy  flour- 
ished again.  It  was  then  that  a  new  crop 
of  stars — including  Hanson,  Gersin,  the 
designer  David  Rowland,  and  Larsen — 
came  to  Cranbrook.  "If  the  time  before 
the  war  was  the  diamond  period,"  says 
Larsen,  "the  first  years  afterward  formed 
the  golden  era." 

Things  weren't  golden  for  long,  how- 


In  the  first  great  era,  Eliel  Saarinen  (above, 
left)  was  president,  and  the  sculptor  Harry 
Bertoia  (right)  was  a  teacher;  the  instructor 
Carl  Milles  created  sculptures  for  the  pool 
flanking  Cranbrook's  museum. 


ever.  By  the  fifties,  many  early  faculty 
members  were  getting  older  and  out  of 
touch  with  contemporary  work.  To  make 
the  situation  even  worse,  poor  invest- 
ments were  turning  the  torrent  of  Booth 
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money  into  a  trickle.  But  most  impor- 
tant, at  Saarinen's  death,  in  1950,  the 
school  was  left  in  the  wrong  hands.  The 
artist  Zoltan  Sepeshy,  who  had  been  named 
director  under  Saarinen  in  1946,  slowly 
gained  control  of  the  academy,  eventu- 
ally becoming  president  in  1960.  And  un- 
der his  leadership,  "things  went  really  bad," 
says  Katherine  McCoy,  the  present  co- 
chairman  of  the  school's  design  depart- 
ment. Larsen  elaborates:  "He  wanted  no 
one  more  famous  than  himself  in  the 
school.  Cranbrook  could  have  attracted 
almost  any  faculty  it  wanted,  but  he  con- 
stantly refused  to  take  the  best." 

This  approach  led  Cranbrook  peril- 
ously close  to  disaster.  By  picking  a  gen- 


ties  it  was  incomparable.  Its  graduates  were 
considered  innovative,  artistically  edu- 
cated, and  professionally  successful.  Some 
worked  for  Florence  Knoll,  Harry  Ber- 
toia,  or  Charles  Eames  on  their  famed  fur- 
niture designs  of  the  period.  Others  worked 
for  Eero  Saarinen's  office  on  such  "plum" 
projects  as  the  St.  Louis  Arch,  Dallas's 
Dulles  Airport,  or  the  Trans  World  Air- 
lines terminal  in  New  York.  But  by  the 
sixties,  the  department  had  slumped. 
"What  had  been  an  internationally  im- 
portant department  before  then,"  says 
Michael  McCoy,  cochairman  with  his 
wife,  Katherine,  "became  very  local." 

"Local"  is  accurate.  Detroit  car  makers 
were  allowed  to  gain  a  great  degree  of 


twenty-four-year-old  Michael  Hall,  in 
sculpture,  and  George  Ortman,  in  paint- 
ing, were  hired.  A  year  later,  the  Mc- 
Coys, then  in  their  twenties,  were  brought 
in.  Carl  Toth,  twenty-five,  was  hired  the 
next  year  to  run  the  new  photography  de- 
partment. Along  with  several  others — 
including  Daniel  Libeskind,  who  came  in 
the  late  seventies  at  the  age  of  thirty-one 
to  head  the  almost-defunct  architecture 
department — these  young,  industrious, 
and  clever  artists  helped  bring  Cranbrook 
back  to  life. 

The  McCoys,  for  example,  transformed 
their  design  department  into  what  many 
consider  the  school's  strongest,  and  one 
of  the  nation's  best.  They  did  it  partly 


Some  celebrities:  the  ceramicist  Maija  Gro- 
tell  (left)  in  class;  Cranbrook's  founder, 
George  Booth  (in  hat),  with  the  designer 
Charles  Eames  in  1940. 

erally  poor  faculty,  Sepeshy  attracted  fewer 
and  less-qualified  students  during  the  fif- 
ties and  sixties.  The  number  of  architec- 
ture students,  for  instance,  eventually 
dropped  to  only  two,  and  there  was  even 
talk  of  closing  down  that  department,  for- 
merly one  of  the  school's  strongest. 

"A  few  years  ago,  when  I  was  at  Cran- 
brook, I  was  asked  to  put  together  a  time 
chart  tracing  the  line  of  distinguished 
graduates,"  relates  Jane  Kosstrin,  herself 
a  graduate  and  now  a  graphic  designer  in 
New  York.  "The  names  up  to  the  early 
fifties  were  great.  But  after  that,  it  was  a 
real  struggle  just  to  find  acceptable  people 
to  put  on  the  list."  Apparently  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  exhibition  organizers 
had  the  same  problem.  Although  the  show 
supposedly  celebrates  fifty  years  of  Cran- 
brook, it  includes  only  works  done  by 
Cranbrook  people  up  to  1950. 

Illustrative  of  the  academy's  decline  is 
the  design  department.  Into  the  early  fif- 


control  over  the  department:  General 
Motors  gave  money  and  equipment.  "And 
in  the  midsixties,"  explains  Mrs.  McCoy, 
"they  even  placed  their  own  educational 
coordinator  in  a  faculty  position.  In  re- 
turn, they  insisted  that  forty  percent  of 
the  student  projects  deal  with  transpor- 
tation design."  These  constraints,  not 
surprisingly,  hardly  drew  the  most  imag- 
inative students.  What  was  good  for  Gen- 
eral Motors  wasn't  good  for  Cranbrook. 

In  1966,  Sepeshy  was  replaced  by  Glen 
Paulsen.  The  new  president  saw  that  the 
school  was  in  debt,  in  disrepair,  and  in 
trouble.  To  turn  it  around,  he  first  sold 
some  of  the  collection  of  art  that  Cran- 
brook had  acquired  (mainly  from  its  fac- 
ulty). Then,  "basically  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Vice-President  Susan  Thurman, 
there  was  a  house  cleaning,"  says  Michael 
McCoy.  The  contracts  of  the  G.M.  de- 
signer and  several  other  faculty  members 
from  the  time  of  Sepeshy's  tenure  were 
not  renewed.  In  their  place,  the  new 
administration  started  to  build  a  new  fac- 
ulty. The  thirty-year-old  Gerhardt  Kno- 
del  was  chosen  in  1970  to  head  the  fiber 
department,  the  same  year  when  the 


through  good  teaching,  partly  through  a 
keen  awareness  of  contemporary  design, 
and  partly  by  exploiting  what  one  student 
calls  "their  great  gift  for  self-promotion." 
Using  their  graphic-design  skills,  they 
produced  posters  and  catalogues  that  made 
Cranbrook  look  attractive.  They  also  or- 
ganized student  field  trips  to  various  de- 
sign firms  and  started  a  visiting-designers 
program.  In  so  doing,  the  McCoys  helped 
students  learn  what  good  designers  do, 
while — just  as  significant — they  let  many 
important  and  influential  designers  learn 
what  Cranbrook  is. 

A  New  Crop  of  Winners 

As  a  result,  the  level  of  students  rose  higher 
and  higher.  Charles  Rozier,  for  example, 
while  still  at  Cranbrook  (in  1977),  was 
the  first  American  ever  to  win  a  presti- 
gious Braun  product-design  prize.  Among 
his  classmates  are  Jane  Kosstrin  and  her 
partner,  David  Sterling,  who  now  run  a 
successful  graphic-design  firm  in  New  York 
City;  and  Nancy  Skolos  and  Kenneth 
Wedell,  also  heads  of  an  award-winning 
graphics  business  in  the  Boston  area. 
By  the  mid-1970s,  Cranbrook  was  fi- 
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"It's  important  to  stress  one's 
strengths,  and  the  early 
period  was  certainly  strong. 
Yet  the  history  seemed  to 
be  ignored." 


nally  coming  back  academically,  but  not 
physically  and  financially.  Enter  Roy  Slade. 
When  Wallace  Mitchell,  who  had  re- 
placed Paulsen  in  1970,  resigned  six  years 
later,  applicants  for  the  job  included,  re- 
calls one  faculty  member,  "quiet  bureau- 
crats— heads  of  big  state-university  art 
departments.  And  then  there  was  the 
super- Welshman. " 

Slade  realized  immediately  that  Cran- 
brook  needed  publicity.  He  cunningly  de- 
cided to  refurbish  Eliel  Saarinen's  Cran- 
brook  residence.  The  move,  to  be  sure, 
was  somewhat  self-serving — Slade  lives 
there  now — but  the  restoration  project  was 
sufficiently  important  to  receive  much  at- 
tention and  much  praise.  Similarly  suc- 
cessful restorations  were  then  undertaken 
throughout  the  campus,  always  faithfully 
reproducing  Saarinen's  original  designs. 
At  the  same  time,  Slade  removed  from 
storage  and  installed  in  the  school's  fal- 
tering museum  the  impressive  collection 
of  works  by  distinguished  Cranbrook  art- 
ists. This  quickly  revived  the  museum, 
attracting  many  visitors.  Slade's  guest- 
artists  program  and  his  own  lecturing  and 
exhibition  organizing — culminating  in  the 
Detroit  show  (see  below) — have  also 
helped  raise  funds  and  bring  even  more 
attention  to  the  school. 

Once  again  Cranbrook  is  being  watched 
by  design-talent  hunters  around  the  globe. 
And  if  it  is  still  too  early  to  say  whether 
Cranbrook  is  heading  into  another  golden 
period,  with  Slade  at  the  helm  and  a 
young,  talented  faculty  firmly  in  place, 
the  prospects  are  certainly  bright.  "Wher- 
ever he  is,"  says  one  student  happily,  "Eliel 
Saarinen  must  be  pleased.  "□ 

The  exhibit  "Design  in  America:  The  Cran- 
brook Vision,  1925-1950"  is  slated  to  be  at 
the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  from  December 
12,  1983,  to  February  19,  1984;  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  in  New  York,  April  2  to 
June  10.  After  that  it  travels  to  the  Museum 
of  Finnish  Architecture,  in  Helsinki;  the 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  in  Paris;  and  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  in  London. 
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a  gracefully  carved  stairway  or  the  singularity 
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(320  cm  x  300  cm) 


GALERIE 

CHEVALIER 

Dominique  et  Pierre  Chevalier,  Experts 


Tapestries  -  Oriental  Rugs  -  Savonnerie  and  Aubusson  Rugs 
64,  Bd  de  la  Mission  Marchand  -  92400  Courbevoie  (PARIS  -  LA  DEFENSE)  Tel. :  (1 )  788.41 .41  + 

Open  every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  (except  on  Saturdays  afternoon)  and  by  appointment 

  •  ,  .  

Cleaning  and  restoration  workshops  at  the  same  address 
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FRANCESCO  MAZZOLA, 
known  as  PARMIGIANINO  (1503-1540) 
The  Emperor  Charles  V  Receimng  the  World 
Italian,  c.  1529-30,  painted  in  Bologna  when 

Charles  V  was  crowned  Holy  Roman  Fmperor. 
Oil  on  canvas;  68  x  47"  (173  x  119.5  cm) 


Bibliographies  available: 

Italian  Old  Master  Paintings  S2.50 


This  portrait,  which  was  recorded  by  Vasari  and  once 
belonged  to  Cardinal  Ippolito  de  Medici,  will  be  in 
Experts'  Choice,  the  international  exhibition  sponsored 
by  C.I.N.O.A.  (La  Confederation  Internationale 
des  Negot  iants  en  OeuvreS  d'Art), 
to  be  held  at  the  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
April  22  through  June  12.  1983. 


CAMenlerq  &  otkhel 

^/Incorporated 
32  East  57th  Street,  New  York  10022  (212)  753-4368 


RHEIN-MAIN 

NSTWOCHE 
FRANKFURT 

antiquitAten  und  kunst  vom  altertum  bis  zurneuzeii 

27.  april  bis  1.mai  1983,  messe  frankfur] 


"Britain  Salutes  NewYork  1983" 

at  Sotheby's 


A  two- week  series  of  special  auctions  and  events,  April  12-26 


Fine  George  III  gilt-metal  mounted  mahogany  Carlton  House  writing  table,  circa  1810,  height  41%  inches,  width 66  inches,  depth  39  inches. 


The  largest  British  arts  festival 
ever  to  be  held  outside  the 
United  Kingdom  is  being  staged  in 
New  York  City  to  celebrate  the 
bicentennial  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  which  ended  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  patrons 
are  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Mrs.  Ronald  Reagan. 

As  part  of  the  festivities, 
Sotheby's  has  scheduled  the 
following  auctions  and  events: 

Important  British  Paintings, 
Prints,  Drawings,  Silver, 
Porcelain,  Clocks,  Furniture 
and  Decorations,  Rugs  and 
Carpets 

Auction:  Wednesday  through 
Saturday,  April  20  through  23: 
Paintiyigs,  Drawifigs  and  Prints, 
Wednesday,  April  20;  Important 
Silver,  Thursday,  April  21;  Porcelain 
and  Pottery,  Friday,  April  22; 
Important  Furniture,  Saturday, 
April  23. 


Exhibition  opens  Saturday, 
April  16.  Illustrated  catalogues 
available  for  $14  at  our  galleries , 
$18  by  mail  (Sale  Number  5030). 
Inquires:  Robert  Woolley,  Senior 
Vice  President,  (212)  472-3503. 

American  Books  and 
Manuscripts 

including  a  collection  of  important 
documents  relating  to  the  Treaty 
of  Paris 

Auction:  Tuesday,  April  26. 

Exhibition  opens  Saturday, 
April  16.  Illustrated  catalogues 
available  for  $8  at  our  galleries , 
$10  by  mail  (Sale  Number  5031). 
Inquiries:  the  Book  Department, 
(212)  472-3592. 

To  order  catalogues,  please 
request  by  sale  number  and 
send  payment  to:  Sotheby's 
Subscriptions,  Dept.  A030CN, 
PO.  Box 4020,  Woburn,  MA  01810. 


Photographs  by 
Norman  Parkinson 

Special  Exhibition:  Tuesday, 
April  12  through  Thursday,  April  21. 

This  is  the  American  premier  of 
the  tremendously  successful  show 
recently  held  at  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  in  London. 

Diamond  engraved  glass  bv 

David  Wolff  (1732-1798) 

Loan  Exhibition:  Sunday,  April  17 
through  Saturday,  April  30. 

Examples  by  contemporary 
British  diamond  engraver,  David 
Maude-Roxby  will  also  be  on  view 

British  Art  and  Antiques 

Seminar:  Sunday,  April  17  at  2  pm. 

Conducted  by  Sotheby's  experts, 
this  seminar  will  include  a  discussion 
of  the  American  documents  relating 
to  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Open  to  the 
public  free  of  charge. 

SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 


In  London: 

Arms  and  Armour 
from  the  Hever  Castle  Collection 

sold  by  direction  of  the  Lord  Astor  of  Hever 


A  Hispano  Moresque  helmet,  reputed  to  have  belonged  to  Boabdil,  last  Moorish  King  of  Granada 
(reigned  1481-1491),  second  half  of  the  15th  century. 


Auction:  Thursday,  May  5  at  11  am. 

Exhibition  opens  Wednesday,  April  27. 

Illustrated  catalogue  available  at  Sotheby's  New  York  Galleries, 
1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10021  and  at  our  galleries 
and  offices  worldwide  approximately  three  weeks  before  the  auction. 

Inquiries:  in  New  York,  David  Wille,  (212)  472-3507; 

in  London,  Elizabeth  Wilson,  (01)493-8080 
Sotheby  Parke  Bemet  &  Co.,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  W1A  2AA 


SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 


In  London: 

The  Hever  Castle  Collection 

sold  by  direction  of  the  Lord  Astor  of  Hever 


A  carved  ivory  Virgin  and  Child,  from  a  polyptych,  French,  early  14th  century,  6%  inches. 


Auction:  Friday,  May  6  at  11  am. 

Exhibition  opens  Wednesday,  April  27. 

Illustrated  catalogue  available  at  Sotheby 's  New  York  Galleries, 
1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10021  and  at  our  galleries 
and  offices  worldwide  approximately  three  weeks  before  the  auction. 
Inquiries:  in  New  York,  David  Wille,  (212)  472-3507; 

in  London,  Elizabeth  Wilson,  (01)  493-8080 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  &  Co.,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  W1A  2AA 

Special  Exhibition 

A  selection  of  Works  of  Art  and  Arms  and  Armour  from  the 
Hever  Castle  Collection  will  be  on  exhibit  at  our  New  York  Galleries, 
1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  from  March  23  to  27. 


SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 
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PATHS  TO  DWELL  IN  30"  x  40" 

MAURICE  HARVEY 

Maurice  Harvey's  evocation  of  atmosphere  and  memory  is  created  through  his  imaginative  control  of  light  and  space 
His  romantic  subjects  and  technical  expertise  appeal  to  discerning  collectors.  (Brochure  available  upon  request.) 

Now  in  the  fourteenth  year  under  its  founding  management,  Gallery  Americana  has  established  a  benchmark  of 
excellence  and  integrity  in  the  presentation  of  American  contemporary  fine  art.  Celebrating  the  values  of  the  beautiful 
world  in  which  we  live,  more  than  fifty  of  America's  highly  accomplished  Realist  and  Impressionist  artists  are 
presented  in  eight  quietly  elegant  galleries  by  a  knowledgeable  staff.  Our  established  artists'  newest  work  is  shown 
with  pride,  and  authoritative  work  by  new,  young  artists  is  introduced  for  appreciation  by  our  discerning  clientele 
Come  to  Carmel-By-The-Sea  and  enjoy  the  unique  Gallery  Americana  experience. 

Ga  l  l  e r  y  Americana 

408-624-5071  Post  Office  Box  6 

Lincoln  and  Sixth  St.  Carmel-By-The-Sea,  CA  93 


Period  panelled  rooms  in  pine  and  oak. 
Antique  chimney  pieces  in  marble,  stone 
and  wood.  Life-size  classical  bronze  and 
marble  statues.  Superb  wrought  iron 
entrance  gates,  Garden  temples,  vases, 
eats,  fountains,  statues  etc. 


For  further  information  please  contact  Mr.  Nigel  Bartlett 
Crowther  of  Syon  Lodge  Limited  •  Busch  Comer  ■  London  Road 
Isleworth  •  Middlesex  •  TW7  5BH  •  England. 
Tel:  01-560  7978  •  Telex:  8951308. 

Situated  between  London's  West  End  and  Heathrow  Airport. 
Syon  Lodge  is  open  Monday  to  Friday  9  a.m.  —5  p.m; 
Saturday  and  Sunday  11  a.m.  —  4.30  p.m. 

Also  visit  our  Gallery  at  Old  Bond  Street  House, 
6  Old  Bond  Street,  Mayfair,  London,  W.l. 


TUNE  INTO 
THE  FINE 
TUNING 
ON  YOUR 
TV. 


ARTS  brings  cable  television  subscribers  the 
finest  in  cultural  programming,  every  night  from 
9-12  PM  (ET).  See  exclusive  cable  programs  in  all 
the  performing  and  visual  arts:  music,  dance, 
theater,  literature,  art  and  criticism.  Entertain- 
ment by  the  best:  Moses  Pendleton . . .  Beethoven 
. . .  Alvin  Ailey . . .  Marcel  Marceau . . .  Renoir  and 
more.  Check  with  your  cable  operator  for  time 
and  channel.  €5^3 


arts 


An  American  Revelation. 

A  cable  presentation  from  Hearst/ ABC  which  also  brings  you  DAYTIME. 

Photo  credits  New  World  Ballet.  New  York  Shakespeare  Festival's  "Dance  &  the  Railroad,"  Joseph  Papp  producer.  Israela  Margalit  playing  Beethoven 
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CONNOISSEUR 


AB  STOCKHOLMS 
AUKTIONSVERK 

The  oldest  auction  house  in  the  world— established  1674 

Auction  April  19th-26th,  1983 

Illustrated  catalogue  available 


Italy  18th  century,  oil  on  canvas,  size  125  x  168 


Furniture,  Paintings,  Silver,  Jewelry,  Carpets,  Ceramics,  Glass,  Sculpture 

Watercolours,  Drawings,  Prints 

AB  STOCKHOLMS 
AUKTIONSVERK 


Jakobsgatan  10,  Box  16256,  S-103  25  Stockholm 
Tel:  08/14  24  40,  Sweden 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  THE  I, ATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 

Trltphont  0l-6!9  6261    Tclrgraphic  Addrrtt  "Euctatt  London  W.l" 
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A  delicote  cose  of  foreign  intervention! 


i 


Our  eorly  Nineteenth  Century  jode 
vose  hos  been  exquisitely  influenced 
by  the  Moghul  Style.  Although  the 
croftsmonship  is  distinctly  Chinese, 
this  stunning  jodeite  piece  beors  the 
mark  of  foreign  intervention. 
Probably  carved  for  Indian  Muslim 
nobility,  its  shored  cultures  hove 
unquestionably  contributed  to  its 
uniqueness.  "Delicate''  best  describes 
its  eggshell  thinness.  Close  exam- 
ination of  the  flower  and  foliage 
motif  moke  it  difficult  to  imagine  that 
it  emerged  from  o  solid  block 
of  jode.  The  subtle  relief  of  the  vase  s 
belly  sharply  contrasts  the  flaw- 
less detail  of  the  handles  and  loose 
rings.  The  translucent  quality  of 
the  material  is  characteristic  of  the 
Moghul  influence.  Quite  frankly, 
we  overwhelmingly  support  this 
rare  example  of  foreign  interven- 
tion. Price:  $70,000.00. 
Dimensions:  16^2  inches  high 


HP : 


Jode  &  Oriental  Art 
m  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
950  Mason  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA  94106 
415/391-3440 


Ashkenozi 


N  FRANCISCO 


Lilacs  and  Pewter 
Oil  -  20x13 
Stinski 


Queen  Anne  Tower 
Watercolor  -  18x26 
Merv  Corning 


May  We  Send  You  a  Brochure 
From  Our  Forthcoming  Exhibitions? 

CONACHER  GALLERIES 

134  Maiden  Lane,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108  .  (415)  392-5447 


EXHIBITION  OF 

FABERGE 

APRIL  22-MAY  21,  1983 

The  display  will  comprise  more  than  560  pieces  from  public  and  private  collections. 
It  is  unlikely  that  such  a  comprehensive  show  will  ever  be  repeated. 

Our  exhibition  will  benefit  the  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum,  The  Smithsonian  Institution's 
National  Museum  of  Design,  and  will  coincide  with  their  showing  of  the  FABERGE 
collection  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth  11. 

Hours  will  be  10:00  AM  until  6:00  P.  M.  daily. 


Hancocks 

&  Co  (Jewellers)  Ltd 
1  Burlington  Gardens,  London  W1X  2HP 
Telephone  01-493  8904 
Cables  Handore,  London 


The  Hadrian  Vase 


The  original  casting  patterns 


This  historic  wine  cistern 
was  presented  to 
Major  General  Sir  Edward  Barnes  KCB, 
Governor  of  Ceylon,  in  1831 


H  M  <^wra  Elmtvth 
Thr  Quetn  Mother 

GoldVTlllhj  h  S.lvr:  v: 


Hancocks 

&  Co  (Jewellers)  Ltd 
1  Burlington  Gardens,  London  W1X  2HP 
Telephone  01-493  8904 
Cables  Handore,  London 


Overall  height  44  inches,  Height  of  cistern  31  inches,  Diameter  16  inches,  Approximate  weight  1320  oz. 


March  22- 


Mayl4,1983 


THE  JORMNUOLPEQflLLERY 

457  West  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012 
Telephone:  (212)  533-3900 

Tuesday  through  Saturduy,  1 1  am  to  6:30  pm 


DECORATIVE  WORKS  OF  ART, 
PAINTINGS  AND  JEWELLERY 

in  Toronto 

April  12,  13  &  14  at  7:00  p.m.  each  evening 

Featuring  furniture;  rugs  and  carpets;  clocks  and  watches; 
bronzes  and  decorations;  ceramics;  Oriental  works  of  art; 
silver  and  plate;  British  and  European  paintings,  books, 
prints,  drawings  and  miniatures;  jewellery  including  Art 
Nouveau,  Art  Deco,  antique  and  contemporary  pieces. 

Preview:  Thursday,  April  7,  12  pm  to  6  pm, 
Friday,  April  8,  12  pm  to  8  pm 
Sunday,  April  10,  1  pm  to  5  pm 

Illustrated  catalogue  $8  at  our  Galleries;  $10  by  mail.  To 
order  please  request  sale  no.  69  and  send  your  cheque  or 
money  order  to  Sotheby's  Toronto,  Dept.  C  (Ontario 
residents  please  add  lc/<  sales  tax). 

Inquiries:  (416)  596-0300 


Edward  Seago  —  "The  Seine  at  Mantes" 
Oil  on  Canvas,  signed,  titled  in  pencil  on  the  reverse 
19/2  ins.  x  25'/:  ins.  (49.5  cms.  x  64.8  cms.) 
Estimate:  $7 ,000/$  10,000  Canadian 
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Japanese  Arita  Blue  and  White 
Porcelain  Large  Tankard  with 
Contemporary  Silver  Mounts, 
2nd  half  17th  century. 
Height  10%  ins.  (27  cms.) 
Estimate:  $2,000/$3,000 
Canadian 


Sir  William  Quiller  Orchardson  —  "Hamlet  and  Ophelia" 

Oil  on  canvas,  signed  and  dated  1865 

39  ins.  x  57  ins.  (99.1  cms.  x  144.8  cms.) 

Estimate:  $15, 000/$ 20, 000  Canadian 


SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 

Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  (Canada)  Inc. .  156  Front  St.  W., Toronto,  M  5  J  2  L6 


RICHARD  GREEN 


4  New  Bond  Street 
London  W1Y9PE 
01-499  5487/499  5488 
Telex:  25796  GREEN  G 


Opens  19  April 

Price  of  fully  illustrated  catalogue 

£10.00  including  postage  (UK) 

$20  including  air  mail  postage  (USA) 


John  Ward  (1798-1849) 

The  brig  "Helen"  departing  from  Hull 

Signed 

Canvas:  24x36in/61  x91.5cm 


BRITISH  MARITIME  ART 

An  Exhibition  of  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Prints 

William  Anderson  Arthur  Wellington  Fowles  Charles  Martin  Powell 

Thomas  Buttersworth  William  John  Huggins  Henry  Redmore 

John  Callow  Thomas  Luny  Francis  Swaine 

William  Clark  Thomas  Mellish  George  Webster 

John  Cleveley  Philip  Ouless  Thomas  Whitcombe 


Presents 

Francis  Gray  Merkel  Estate 

Grosse  Pointe,  Palm  Beach  and  Cape  Cod 

And  select  properties  of  private  collectors 

Friday,  April  22,  7:00  P.M.  Saturday,  April  23, 11:00  A.M. 
Sunday,  April  24  at  Noon 

Preview  exhibition  begins  at  our  gallery  location  April  16, 
10:00  A.M. -5:00  P.M.  through  the  sale  dates.  Catalogues  $10.00,  Postpaid  $12.00 

*  A  10%  buyer's  premium  will  be  in  effect  on  all  lots  in  this  sale. 
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IECAMOIN 


\ortmt  Drawtng  Room  furniture,  in  carved  gtlt  wood,  *  and  8  ann-cha.r.,  Order  executed  aJUr  a  drawing  by  Messomer 


FRANK  CARO  GALLERY 

CHINESE  ART 


Suspended 
harmony. 


Abstract  Cello 
by  Paul  Fairley 

Height  23"/ Edition  Size:  350 


An  enchanting 
composition.  Exquisitely  cast 
in  bronze. 
One  of  twenty  original 
sculptures  in  limited  edition 
created  by  internationally 
known  artists, 
exclusively  for 
The  Artmark  Collection. 
Available 
to  you  through 
your  Fine  Art  Gallery 
Interior  Designer 
or  Architect. 


Artmark  Sculptures  Ltd. 

P.O.  Box  541,  Lennox  Hill  P.O. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
1-800-462-4644 
U.S.  except  New  York  residents 
1-800-828-8222 
Canada:  250  Adelaide  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5H  1X6 
(416) 977-4475 

Art  expo  ny 

New  York  Coliseum  April  7-11, 1983 
Stand  No.  2-588 
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A  fine  carved  oak  Panelled  Room  for  sale, 
completed  in  1835  from  mainly  T7ih 
Century  panels. 


Comprising: 

Carved  Over-Mantle  and  Fire 
Surround,  bookshelves  with 
cupboards  below,  carved  oak 
door  and  Corinthian  fluted 
column  arch. 

Total  height  8  ft.  8  ins. 

Full  details  and  dimensions  from 

IjVN  G.  HASTIE 

Antiques, 
46  St  Ann  Street, 
Salisbury,  Wiltshire. 
Salisbury  (0722)  22957. 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association  Limited. 
Exhibiting  at  the  West  of  England  Antiques  Fair,  Bath,  May  10th-14th,  Stand  41/42; 
Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair,  London,  June  9th-18th,  Stand  80. 


Art  is  not  forever 


stone  crumbles 

bronze  corrodes 

canvas  disintegrates 


SUPPORT  RESTORATION  &  PRESERVATION 


OF  THE  WORLD'S 


ART&  ARCHITECTURE 


SAVE  MONEY  ..TRAVEL  EXPENSES 

tax  deductible  contributions  of  $25.00  or  more  entitle  you  to 
DISCOUNTS  worldwide  at  over  650  hotels,  car  rentals,  and  other 


INTERNATIONAL  FUND 
\  FOR  MONUMENTS 

3624  LEGATION  AVENUE,  N.W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20015 

(202) 726-5225 

(not  for  profit) 

Since  1964  we  have  restored  art  and 
architecture  at  over  40  sites  including 
Easter  Island,  Ethiopia,  Spain,  Italy, 
Ireland,  Nepal. 


I  would  like  to  support  the  program  of  IFM. 


Enclosed  is: 

□  $25  for  membership 

□  an  additional  contribution 
of   


Name 


Street 


City 


State 


Zip 


60 


CONNOISSEUR 


TON  ST,  LONDON  Wl 
PHONE:  493  1141/2/3 


XJRK'S  CAP  BY  FABERGE 

•onbonniere  carved  in  smoky  rock  crystal  as  a  shell 
i  as  a  Turk's  Cap  with  the  hinged  diamond-set  cover 
d  representing  the  authentic  trap  door  characteristic 
se  molluscs.  Bordered  with  rococo  scrolls  and 
elled  translucent  chartreuse  green  over  an 
ating  ground  engraved  with  a  sunray  pattern,  this 
sents  a  tour-de-force  in  enamelling  which  appears  to 
ique  in  Faberge's  oeuvre.  The  sea's  softening  effect 
th  the  stone  shell  and  its  enamelled  cover  is  thus 
ssed  with  great  subtlety.  The  thumb-piece  of  this 
Moscow  object  is  set  with  a  cabochon  ruby, 
d  K0.  Length:  2|  inches. 


aewly  published  hour-long  video  recording  entitled  'Carl  Faberge'  by  A.  Kenneth  Snowman  is 
able  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  WEG  Video  Ltd.,  25/6  Poland  Street,  London  W.I.,  VHS, 
YMAX  or  V2000  priced  £65.00  plus  postage  and  packing  £1.50.  Available  in  the  United  States  from  Japp 
nan  Inc.  Art  Books,  167  Spring  Street,  New  York,  NY  10012,  priced  $125  plus  postage  and  packing  $4. 

i  hold  a  limited  number  of  A.  Kenneth  Snowman's  book  "The  Art  of  Carl  Faberge"  which  is  out  of  print 

0.  The  leather  bound  Limited  Edition  of  "Carl  Faberge,  Goldsmith  to  the  Imperial  Court  of 

ia,"  by  Snowman  (200  copies  numbered  and  signed)  at  £95.  The  standard  edition  available  in  bookshops 

2.95. 
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JOHN  CONSTABLE,  1776-1837 

A  track  through  a  wood. 

Pencil  and  watercolour. 

9|x  124  inches. 

Exhibited:  Tate  Gallery, 
Constable,  Paintings, 
Waterco lours  and  Drawings, 
1976  no.  48,  illustrated. 

Literature:  Ian  Fleming-Williams, 
Constable,  Landscape 
Watercolours  and  Drawings, 
London,  1976,  p.  26,  fig.  16. 


Free  catalogue  available  on 
request. 
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JOSHUA  CRISTALL,  1767-1847 

Study  of  an  angler. 
Pencil  and  watercolour, 
8|  x  6|  inches. 
Signed  and  dated  1831. 
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FABERGE 


The  Mosaic  Egg, 
3%  inches  high,  was 
presented  by  Nicholas  II 
to  Alexandra,  his  wife, 
in  1914.  Inside  is  a 
"surprise" — a  portrait  of 
the  five  royal  children. 


Marvels 
in  Miniature 


Nearly  a  century  after  the  creation  of  the  first  imperial 
Easter  egg,  Faberge's  exquisite  designs  remain  unsurpassed  in 
beauty,  inventiveness,  and  craftsmanship. 

By  Dale  Harris 


Photoa/ophs  reuroduced  by  permission  of  Her  Moiesty  Queen  Elizabeth  ll/Copyrigh!  reserved 
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This  cigarette  case, 
3  1 1/16  inches  high, 
once  belonged  to 
Edward  VII.  Fashioned 
of  red  gold,  it  is 
enameled  in  a  brilliant 
royal  blue;  the  art 
nouveau  snake  is  made 
of  rose  diamonds. 


In  1918,  the  new,  Bolshevik  government  summarily  put  an  end 
to  the  seventy-six-year-old  House  of Faberge,  court  jewelers  and 
goldsmiths  to  the  last  two  czars  of  Russia,  confiscating  every- 
thing it  could  lay  its  hands  on  at  the  firm's  St.  Petersburg  head- 
quarters and  its  branches  in  Moscow  and  Odessa.  Today,  over 
six  decades  later,  the  company's  products  continue  to  exert  an 
ever-increasing  fascination  on  the  world  at  large.  Malcolm  Forbes, 
chairman  of  Forbes  magazine  and  creator  of  the  most  important 
collection  of  Faberge  in  this  country,  became  intrigued  by  Fa- 
berge many  years  ago:  "It's  like  living  history.  It  gave  me  an 
insight  into  the  extravagance  of  the  Russian  court.  As  time 
went  by,  though,  I  found  the  real  lure  was  Faberge's  artistry. 

Dale  Harris,  a  frequent  contributor  to  this  magazine,  is  a  professor 
of  art  history  at  Cooper  Union  and  a  lecturer  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  .  rt. 


That's  what  sets  him  apart  from  all  the  rest — the  way  he  used 
materials,  his  inventiveness,  his  sense  of  fantasy." 

It  is  these  very  qualities  that  will  draw  thousands  ot  Ameri- 
cans this  month  to  a  pair  of  exhibitions  in  New  York — one  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  shop  A  La  Vieille  Russie,  the  other  at  the 
Cooper-Hewitt  Museum — that  taken  together  constitute  the 
greatest  assemblage  of  Faberge  ever  seen  in  one  city.  In  all,  more 
than  750  pieces  will  be  on  view — an  unprecedented  opportu- 
nity to  sample  the  entire  range  of  the  great  craftsman's  work, 
from  the  sumptuous  to  the  charming. 

Although  the  display  at  A  La  Vieille  Russia  is  the  more  mag- 
nificent (see  box  on  page  68),  it  is  also  the  more  familiar  in 
approach.  Nothing  like  the  show  at  the  Cooper-Hewitt,  how- 
ever, has  been  seen  before.  Since  most  of  these  200  or  so  works 
come  from  the  queen  of  England's  personal  collection,  the  ex- 
hibition is  not  only  more  coherent;  it  is  also  more  intimate  in 
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The  Colonnade  Egg, 
iVA  inches  high,  in  the 
form  of  a  rotary  clock, 
was  given  to  Alexandra 
hy  Nicholas  II  at  the 
birth  of  a  male  heir  in 
1904 — the  hemophilic 
Alexis,  represented  by 
the  cherub  atop  the 
egg- 


character.  Part  of  the  royal  family's  private  life,  it  was  put  to- 
gether purely  for  her  own  pleasure  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  great- 
grandmother,  Queen  Alexandra,  wife  of  Edward  VII.  Since  to 
Alexandra  Faberge  was  not  a  purveyor  of  antiquarian  objects 
but  a  contemporary  craftsman,  the  royal  collection  reveals  more 
clearly  than  any  other  still  in  existence  the  taste  of  a  single 
client  and  the  ingenious  ways  in  which  Faberge  satisfied  it. 

Born  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1846,  the  son  of  a  Huguenot  jeweler, 
Faberge  was  apprenticed  as  a  youth  to  the  firm  of  Friedmann  in 
Frankfurt  am  Main.  In  1870,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  took 
over  the  family  business,  supervising  every  aspect  of  its  work, 
and  in  time  opening  branches  in  Moscow,  Odessa,  Kiev,  and 
London.  At  the  peak  of  his  fortunes  he  employed  some  five 
hundred  men — many  of  them  craftsmen  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion. Though  Faberge  himself  probably  did  not  make  any  of  the 
products  sold  under  his  name,  he  had  received  a  thorough  train- 


ing as  a  jeweler  and  goldsmith,  and  his  standards  were  exacting: 
according  to  legend,  any  new  piece  that  did  not  meet  his  ex- 
pectations he  smashed  with  a  hammer  he  kept  .it  his  desk  for 
just  that  purpose. 

Queen  Alexandra  was  introduced  to  Faberge  by  her  younger 
sister,  who  married  the  future  Alexander  III  of  Russia  and  in 
1881  became  the  empress  Marie  Feodorovna.  Though  both  women 
eventually  moved  into  a  world  of  power  and  riches,  they  were 
brought  up  in  stringent  circumstances,  their  father,  later  ap- 
pointed heir  to  the  Danish  throne,  having  during  their  youth 
no  income  except  his  pay  as  an  army  officer.  Alexandra  and  her 
sister  never  lost  their  taste  for  simplicity.  Faberge  bibelots  were 
thus  ideal  gifts  for  Alexandra.  Exquisitely  made,  comparatively 
modest  in  price,  and  small  in  size,  they  were  essentially  domesl  k 
in  character — picture  frames,  parasol  handles,  scent  flacons, 
stamp  boxes,  gum  pots,  a  letter  opener,  a  papet  clip,  a  bell  push, 
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A.  Kenneth  Snowman 


A.  Kenneth  Snowman,  the 
curator  of  the  Cooper-Hewitt 
exhibition,  is  the  author  of  a 
pair  of  standard  works,  The  Art 
of  Carl  Faberge  and  Eighteenth* 
Century  Gold  Boxes  of  Europe, 
and  was  compiler  of  the  cata- 
logue for  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum's  Faberge  show  in 
1977.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
more  than  a  couple  of  minutes 
of  conversation  with  Snow- 
man without  discovering  him 
to  be  an  engaging  blend  of  the 
plainspoken  pragmatist  and  the 
devoted  collector.  "The  qual- 
ity and  craftsmanship  of  Fa- 
berge is  superb,"  he  begins, 
warming  to  the  subject.  "He 
had  a  very  restless  mind,  you 
know.  He'd  try  anything — this 
is  the  real  signature  of  his  work. 
And  he  would  never  settle  for 
anything  second-rate." 

Fortunately  for  him,  Snow- 
man inherited  the  perfect  job. 
The  family  firm  of  Wartski,  the 
British  dealer  specializing  in 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth- 
century  applied  arts,  was  es- 
tablished in  1865  by  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  Morris 
Wartski,  and  continued  by  his 
father,  Emanuel  Snowman.  In 
1970,  Kenneth  took  over, 
establishing  himself  as  a  suc- 
cessful and  tough-minded 
businessman.  Many  of  the 
greatest  Faberge  treasures  have 
passed  through  hb  hands:  for 
example,  the  dazzling  Coro- 
nation Egg  and  the  graceful 


Lilies-of-the- Valley  Egg,  both 
acquired  four  years. ago  by  the 
Forbes  collection.  About  the 
Cooper-Hewitt  exhibit,  he 
says:  "It  sets  a  standard,  in  au- 
thenticity and  in  taste.  All  of 
Queen  Alexandra's  pieces  came 
directly  from  the  House  of  Fa- 
berge. They  were  gifts — to 
friends  and  family — beauti- 
ful, but  not  too  expensive, 
never  sensational  or  lavish.  It's 
a  poetic  collection,  and  re- 

This  sitting  room,  once  shared  by 
England's  Queen  Alexandra  and 
her  sister,  the  dowager  empress  of 
Russia,  Marie,  reflected  their  love 
of  Faberge  objects. 


veals  so  much  about  Alexan- 
dra herself,  especially  her  well- 
known  love  of  animals  and 
flowers." 

Snowman  recalls  the  first 
Faberge  piece  that  took  his 
fancy:  "It  was  a  miniature  me- 
chanical sedan  chair  engraved 
in  gold  with  a  miniature  figure 
of  Catherine  the  Great.  She 
was  carried  by  two  court  Arabs 
in  gold  and  enamels.  Its  clock- 
work mechanism  was  wound 
with  a  small  gold  key.  This 
really  struck  me.  I  was  about 
seven  years  old."  Now  sixty- 
three,  he  finds  time  away  from 
business  and  Faberge  for  a  host 
of  other  interests.  He  is  an  en- 


thusiastic music  lover  and  a 
devoted  amateur  painter  who 
has  exhibited  at  the  Salon,  in 
Paris,  and  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts,  in  London.  "When  you 
are  an  amateur  and  are  elderly, 
you  are  flattered  that  they  rake 
you  in,"  he  says  modestly. 
Snowman  holds  warrant^  as 
jeweler  to  the  queen,  the 
Queen  Mother,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  he  did  to  the  late 
Queen  Mary,  that  most  assid- 
uous and  determined  of  col- 
lectors. "The  royal  family  is 
very  knowledgeable  and  has 
excellent  taste,"  says  this 
discriminating  scholar-mer- 
chant, approvingly. 
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This  exquisite  frame, 
3V4  inches  high,  is  made 
of  red  gold  engraved 
in  a  sunburst  pattern 
and  enameled  in  a 
translucent  deep  violet. 
The  miniature  ot  Marie, 
the  dowager  empress, 
has  a  decorative  border 
in  four-colored  gold. 


a  cigarette  case,  an  animal  carved  in  hardstone,  an  enameled 
flower.  These  were  not  conceived  as  precious  objects,  to  be 
peered  at  through  glass,  as  most  of  us  must  view  them  today, 
but  as  articles  of  practical  usefulness  or,  in  the  case  of  the  purely 
decorative  works,  of  delight.  Playful,  tiny,  elegant,  designed  to 
enchant,  not  to  dazzle,  they  must  have  helped  to  mitigate  the 
formal  splendor  of  court  life. 

A  glimpse  of  royal  feelings  at  their  most  intimate  is  provided 
by  a  cigarette  case  given  to  Edward  VII  by  the  attractive  Mrs. 
George  Keppel,  the  most  enduring  of  his  many  mistresses  and 
the  constant  companion  of  his  later  years.  Made  ot  gold,  enam- 
eled in  royal  blue,  and  decorated  with  a  sinuous  art  nouveau 
snake  of  rose  diamonds,  the  case  was  returned  to  Mrs.  Keppel 
by  Queen  Alexandra  after  the  king's  death  as  .1  souvenir — a 
gesture  so  tactful  and  generous  in  feeling  that  it  could  serve  as 
a  textbook  example  of  noblesse  oblige.  In  1936,  eleven  years 


after  the  passing  of  Alexandra,  Mrs.  Keppel,  in  a  gesture  no  less 
distinguished,  gave  it  to  Queen  Mary  for  the  royal  collection. 

It  was,  in  fact,  Mrs.  Keppel  who  suggested  to  King  Edward 
that  he  commission  Faherge  to  make  tiny  carvings  of  Queen 
Alexandra's  favorite  animals,  at  Sandringham  Palace.  At  hist 
the  subjects  consisted  of  royal  pets,  like  the  king's  rough-baited 
terrier  Caesar,  or  his  Derby  winner  Persimmon.  So<  n  they  in- 
cluded virtually  every  animal  m  the  royal  farmyard,  from  hens 
to  shire  horses.  Eventually,  creatures  of  a  more  CXOI  i(  kind  Were 
added  to  her  collection,  including  a  vulture  made  of  volcanic 
glass,  with  a  translucent  brown  sardonyx  he, id,  rose-diamond 
eyes,  and  chased  red-gold  legs  and  claws,  w  hich  clasp  a  red'gilt 
engraved  silver  perch — the  whole  amazing  treasure  being  less 
than  two  inches  high. 

In  the  kind  ot  personal  object  cherished  by  Alexandra,  Fa- 
berge*  epitomized  his  age  —  not  merely  a  style,  or  a  phase  ot  taste, 
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Meanwhile,  at  A  La  Vieille  Russie 


The  Peter  the  Great  Egg,  a 
highlight  of  the  A  La  Vieille 
Russie  exhibit,  was  given  to 
the  empress  Alexandra  by 
Nicholas  II  for  Easter,  in 
1903.  Made  of  gold,  rubies, 
diamonds,  and  enameling,  it 
contains  a  "surprise" — a  min- 
iature gold  replica  of  Falco- 
net's statue  of  Peter  the 
Great  on  horseback. 


It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a 
more  appropriate  place  for  a 
Faberge  show  than  A  La  Vieille 
Russie,  particularly  one  so  de- 
signed to  reveal  the  full  range 
of  the  man's  achievement.  R)r 
the  past  forty-two  years,  the 
New  York  store  on  Fifth  Av- 
enue has  served  as  the  world's 
principal  conduit  for  the  dis- 
semination of  Faberge's  works. 
Peter  Schaffer,  vice-president 
of  A  La  Vieille  Russie  and  the 
leading  force  behind  the  ex- 
hibition, says:  "It's  like  a  joy- 
ous homecoming.  So  many  of 
the  pieces  in  the  show  origi- 
nally came  from  the  store.  The 
Orange  Tree  Egg,  from  the 
Forbes  collection,  for  exam- 
ple, and  the  Peter  the  Great 
Egg,  from  the  Virginia  Mu- 
seum—  in  my  opinion,  the 
finest  egg  Faberge  ever  made." 

The  idea  of  mounting  a  loan 
exhibition  occurred  to  Schaf- 
fer when  he  learned  of  plans 
to  show  Queen  Elizabeth's  Fa- 
berge collection  at  the  Cooper- 
Hewitt  as  part  of  the  "Britain 
Salutes  New  York"  campaign. 
After  conferring  with  his 
brother  Paul  and  his  mother, 
the  knowledgeable  widow  of 
the  New  York  store's  founder, 
Alexander  Schaffer,  he  began 
assembling  as  comprehensive 


a  display  as  possible.  "With  the 
queen's  collection  here  from 
England,  it  will  be  a  festival  of 
Faberge.  It's  probably  the  last 
time  anything  on  this  scale 
could  be  put  together.  Faberge 
is  always  Faberge,  no  matter 
what  materials  he  used.  The 
sense  of  style  and  color,  the 
workmanship,  the  ingenuity 
— these  show  up  in  every- 
thing from  the  imperial  eggs 
to  the  smallest  items.  We  have 
a  leather  cigarette  case,  lined 
with  zinc  and  mounted  in  gold, 


Above:  Strut  frame  at  A  La 
Vieille  Russie,  with  photograph 
of  the  first  cousins  George  V  of 
England  and  Nicholas  11  of  Rus- 
sia. Right:  Craftsmen  at  work  at 
the  Faberge  store  in  Moscow. 


which  contains  a  cigarette 
holder.  We  have  a  copper  pot 
made  in  the  First  World  War — 
the  sort  of  thing  a  mother  could 
send  to  the  front  to  make  sure 
her  son  was  eating  properly. 
The  pot  has  brass  handles  and 
is  lined  with  pewter.  It's  ut- 
terly simple  and  elegant. 

"We  have  more  than  560 
items,  the  largest  number  of 
Faberge  pieces  ever  seen  under 
a  single  roof.  People  were  ea- 
ger to  lend  us  things,  both  mu- 
seums and  private  collectors. 


We  would  ask  for  something  in 
particular;  they  would  agree 
and  then  suggest  something 
else,  as  well.  There  are  many 
pieces  that  have  never  been 
shown  in  public  before."  The 
exhibition  will  open  on  April 
20  for  a  month  as  a  benefit  for 
the  Cooper-Hewitt,  a  fact  that 
Schaffer  likes  very  much.  The 
museum  is  "our  National  Mu- 
seum of  Design,"  he  says, 
"something  we  need  very 
much:  it  serves  the  same  ends 
that  Faberge  believed  in." 
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is  table  clock,  just 
under  five  inches  high, 
was  given  to  Queen 
Victoria  by  Alexandra 
Feodorovna.  Made  of 
rock  crystal,  enamel, 
gold,  rubies,  and 
diamonds,  it  was  later 
kept  on  his  desk  by 
Victoria's  grandson 
George  V. 


but  an  entire  dispensation.  His  works,  and  especially  the  more 
modest  ones,  are  an  index  to  the  social  order  of  the  three  dec- 
ades preceding  1914,  when  those  with  wealth  and  rank  were 
never  so  secure,  so  well  accommodated,  and,  by  and  large,  so 
idle.  One  of  the  popular  hobbies  of  the  privileged  of  that  time 
was  the  accumulation  of  expensive  superfluities.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  during  the  hundred  or  so  years  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVI  so  many  costly  trinkets  had  been 
made  and  sold.  In  Russia,  especially,  Faberge  ministered  to  a 
seemingly  inexhaustible  appetite  for  beautiful  trifles,  eclipsing 
all  his  competitors  in  craftsmanship  and  imagination.  He  had 
an  extraordinary  gift,  amounting  almost  to  genius,  for  the  art 
of  elegant  diversion. 

Today  he  is  best  remembered  for  the  Easter  eggs  he  made  each 
year  for  the  Russian  czar,  objects  of  fantasy  which,  because  they 
combine  extravagance  of  materials,  mechanical  ingenuity,  and 


the  absence  of  any  purpose  beyond  pleasure,  seem  the  quintes- 
sential emblem  of  a  dynasty  doomed  to  extinction.  For  roughly 
ten  years  before  he  died,  in  1894,  Alexander  III  presented  the 
empress  Marie  Feodorovna  with  an  ornamental  egg  designed  by 
Faberge  as  an  Easter  present.  The  custom  was  continued  by  his 
son  Nicholas  II,  who  until  his  downfall  in  1917  gave  one  to  his 
mother,  by  then  the  dowager  empress  Marie,  and  another  to 
his  wife,  Alexandra  Feodorovna. 

The  variety  of  styles  represented  in  the  forty-nine  surviving 
imperial  eggs  (out  of  an  estimated  total  of  fifty-seven)  is  aston- 
ishing. One  enameled  gold  egg  is  ornamented  with  superb  min- 
iatures of  Nicholas's  most  notable  ancestors,  each  portrait  painted 
on  ivory  and  bordered  with  rose  diamonds.  One  is  made  of  rock 
crystal  on  which  frost  flowers  are  outlined  in  brilliant  dia- 
monds. Another,  from  the  Forbes  collection  and  on  view  at 
A  La  Vieille  Russie,  is  in  the  form  of  an  orange  tree,  its  foliage 
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Faberge's  naturalistic 
flowers  were  much 
prized  by  Queen 
Alexandra.  This  sprig  of 
rowan  stands  nine 
inches  high  in  a  rock- 
crystal  pot.  The  stem  is 
gold,  the  berries 
purpurine,  and  the 
leaves  jade. 


composed  of  carved  nephrite  leaves,  its  trunk — made  of  chased 
gold — rising  from  a  tub  of  white  agate,  decorated  with  gold 
trelliswork,  cabochon  rubies,  and  pearls 

No  less  amazing  is  the  ingenuity  with  which  Faberge  invented 
"surprises"  for  virtually  all  the  eggs:  a  tiny  feathered-gold  night- 
ingale that  emerges  from  the  top  of  the  orange  tree  to  flap  its 
wings  and  sing  when  one  of  the  jeweled  fruits  is  pressed;  a 
working  model  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Express,  half  an  inch  high, 
in  gold  and  platinum;  an  enameled  gold  peacock,  4V4  inches 
long,  that  walks  about,  moves  its  head,  and  opens  and  closes  its 
resplendent  tail — a  marvel  of  mechanical  skill  that  took  one  of 
Faberge's  workmen  three  years  to  make. 

Yet,  despite  their  brilliance  and  extravagance,  the  imperial 
Easter  eggs,  the  most  expensive  of  which  cost  about  30,000 
rubles,  or  about  $150,000  in  present-day  terms  (see  "Investor's 
File"  in  the  July  1982  Connoisseur),  were  hardly  typical  of  Fa- 


berge's output.  A  few  similar  eggs  were  made  for  other  clients — 
like  the  American  duchess  of  Marlborough  (nee  Consuelo  Van- 
derbilt)  and  the  Russian  mining  heiress  Barbara  Kelch — but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  his  wares,  even  those  for  the  Russian  royal 
family,  were  by  comparison  much  more  modest.  To  the  majority 
of  his  customers,  Faberge's  name  connoted  bibelots  like  those 
collected  by  Queen  Alexandra  of  England,  objects  to  give  per- 
sonal pleasure,  to  satisfy  a  sudden  whim,  to  offer  as  presents. 
At  the  imperial  palace  in  St.  Petersburg  a  room  containing  a 
diverse  selection  of  Faberge  goods  was  maintained  as  a  kind  of 
glorified  gift  shop  for  members  of  the  royal  household. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  even  the  simplest  of  Faberge's  designs 
were  beyond  the  means  of  most  Russians — or  English,  for  that 
matter — in  what  was  an  age  of  egregious  social  inequality. 
Nonetheless,  few  of  these  works,  which  made  up  the  main  part 
of  his  business,  could  be  classified  as  immoderately  expensive  by 
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Faberge  reproduced  a 
virtual  royal  menagerie 
as  a  surprise  for  Queen 
Alexandra.  Caesar,  the 
king's  favorite  terrier,  is 
2'/4  inches  long  and 
carved  in  chalcedony, 
with  ruby  eyes  and  a 
gold  bell.  His  collar 
says,  "I  belong  to  the 
king." 


the  standards  of  the  rich  in  those  opulent  times.  As  it  happens, 
the  success  of  Faberge  was  founded  upon  his  revolutionary  de- 
termination to  emphasize  fine  craftsmanship  and  design  rather 
than  the  ostentatious  display  of  precious  materials.  In  an  article 
published  in  1914,  he  expresses  scorn  for  people  like  Cartier, 
Boucheron,  and  Tiffany,  whom  he  calls  "merchants  and  not 
artist-jewelers."  Most  of  Faberge's  works  are  marked,  above  all, 
by  a  highly  refined  sensibility.  When  Henry  Bainbridge  was 
hired  as  the  company's  London  representative,  Faberge  guided 
him  around  the  premises  in  St.  Petersburg  and  then  sent  him 
back  to  England  with  only  two  words  of  farewell:  "Be  noble 

But  to  latter-day  eyes,  Faberge's  taste,  as  distinct  from  his 
standard  of  workmanship,  is  not  infallible.  The  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum of  Art  owns  a  miniature  three-legged  bidet  in  enameled 
gold,  jade,  and  pearls,  intended  as,  of  all  things,  a  salt  cellar.  In 
the  Kremlin's  Armory  Museum  there  is  an  imperial  Easter  egg 


dated  1916.  Made  of  steel,  though  decorated  with  gold,  it  sits 
on  four  miniature  steel  artillery  shells — a  singularly  inappro- 
priate Easter  gift,  even  in  wartime.  Faberge  also  made  a  seal  by 
mounting  in  gold  a  lead  bullet  fired  at  the  Winter  Palace  in  the 
populist  uprising  of  1905,  harbinger  of  the  revolution  that  ar- 
rived twelve  years  later. 

But  these  are,  perhaps,  inevitable  aberrations.  A  greater 
drawback  for  some  is  Faberge's  retardotaire  taste.  At  a  tune  when 
the  Wiener  Werkstiitte  were  infusing  the  decorative  arts  with 
the  spirit  of  modernism,  Faberge  was  looking  backward-  like 
most  of  his  customers.  A  few  art  nouveau  pieces  apart,  most  of 
his  designs  recall  quite  consciously  the  sensibility  of  an  earlier, 
prerevolutionary  age,  that  of  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI.  By  the 
time  Faberge  died,  in  1920  in  Switzerland,  the  world  had  changed 
forever.  But  what  it  once  was  we  can  see  more  vividly  in  Ins 
works  than  in  most  history  books.!  ] 
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By  Jan  Morris 


An  appreciation  by  a  noted  connoisseur  of  cities  begins 
our  special  section  of  five  articles  about  the  most  beautiful 
and  rational  of  Europe's  capitals. 


Left:  Stockholm's 
City  Hall  looks 
down  on  a  festive 
clutch  of  sailboats  in 
Lake  Malaren. 
Right:  The  grim, 
armed  presence 
on  the  face  of  the 
law-court  building  is 
a  reminder  of  "law 
and  right." 


On  Sunday  evenings  in  summer,  the 
weekend  sailors  of  Stockholm  come 
streaming  home  from  their  sailing  grounds 
in  the  Baltic  peninsula — from  Vaxholm 
and  Grinda,  from  Gallno  and  Djuro  and 
Moja,  where  the  island-jumbled  waters  ol 
the  Swedish  coast  debouch  into  the  open 
sea.  The  sun  is  glinting  then  on  the  golden 
baubles  that  ornament  the  towers  and 
steeples  of  their  city;  flags  fly  bravely  from 
masts  and  rooftops;  and  the  small  knits 
hasten,  sun  bleached  and  purposeful, 
through  the  harbor,  bronzed  fathers  at  the 
helm,  tousled  children  tl.it  out  on  the  deck, 
like  the  ships  of  a  light  flotilla  returning 
from  distant  action. 

Into  the  Slussen  lock  the  boats  jam 
themselves,  watched  by  the  lock  keeper 
in  his  high  glass  cabin  (TV  monitor  flick- 
ering in  its  shadows),  and  with  a  ponder- 
ous movement  of  steel  gates,  a  swoosh  and 
dripping  of  water,  they  are  raised  from  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  the  level  of  the  hike 
that  lies  beyond;  and  so  they  disperse  into 
the  gathering  dusk,  away  among  the  myr- 
iad creeks  of  the  city,  to  nose  their  way 
up  unsuspected  canals  between  the  apart* 

|  Jan  Morris  is  the  author  of  Venice,  Oxford, 
s  arui  numerous  articles  on  cities. 
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ment  blocks,  to  tie  up  at  private  jetties 
among  the  trees,  or  to  disappear  into  the 
numberless  marinas  that  lie  concealed,  like 
so  many  little  naval  bases,  all  over  the 
watery  capital. 

Warlike  similes  come  naturally  when 
one  writes  about  the  spectacle.  It  is  as 
though  those  yachting  bankers  and  nav- 
igational shopkeepers,  those  seagoing  sec- 
retaries of  Stockholm,  are  retreating  once 
again  into  their  own  private  fastness, 
clanging  the  lock  gates  behind  them 
against  all  comers,  to  lie  low  within  their 
city  limits  until  the  next  weekend.  Stock- 
holm was  founded  as  a  fortress,  and  its 
heart  is  like  a  fortress  still,  for  standing 
guard  to  this  day  above  that  lock  is  the 
tight,  tough  island  quarter  called  Gamla 
Stan  (Old  Town),  the  original  nucleus  of 
the  city,  whose  churches  and  tall  houses 
stand  jammed  together  cap-a-pie  and 
whose  silhouette,  at  the  exact  place  where 
the  saltwater  of  the  Baltic  Sea  shifts  to 
the  fresh  of  the  Swedish  hinterland,  is  a 
sort  of  masonry  defiance. 

When  those  bright  yachts  and  launches 
vanish  into  the  mass  of  the  city,  though, 
their  helmsmen  are  not  escaping  from  any 
tangible  enemy.  They  are  merely  taking 
allegorical  refuge  against  the  world's  bad 
luck,  retreating  behind  the  breakwaters 
that  have  enabled  them,  for  several  gen- 
erations, to  enjoy  a  nicely  balanced  ex- 
tract of  the  best  of  everything. 


Medieval  and  Modern 

They  have  created  for  themselves,  all  in 
all,  the  most  beautiful  capital  in  Europe, 
but  its  beauty  is  spare,  not  lavish.  In 
Stockholm's  outdoor  folk  museum  you  may 
see  how  simply  the  people  of  these  parts 
lived  not  so  long  ago,  and  realize  how  sud- 
denly, by  European  standards,  this  city's 
sophistication  arrived.  There  the  bare  is- 
land rock  still  shows  among  the  farm- 
steads, the  wood  smoke  rises  scented  from 
the  hearth,  sheep  bleat,  and  reindeer  lope; 
but  it  does  not  feel  particularly  remote 
from  the  life  of  the  city  all  about,  and  the 
Stockholmers  in  jeans  and  sunglasses,  out 
for  the  afternoon,  hanging  over  the  goat 
pen  or  wandering  through  the  rough-hewn 
wooden  buildings,  do  not  look  especially 
anachronistic.  Although  there  have  been 
people  living  in  Gamla  Stan  for  700  years, 
nothing  in  Stockholm  feels  very  antique; 
and  this  queer  osmosis  of  the  ages,  me- 
dieval and  modern  apparently  contem- 
poraneous, gives  the  metropolis  a  curi- 
ously contrived  air  and  makes  it  rather 
like  an  invented  city,  started  from  scratch 
and  put  together  as  a  unit. 

Take  the  shape  of  it.  This  is  all  plan- 
ners' logic,  whether  thirteenth  or  twen- 
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Ancient  Stockholm 
was  a  fortress  on  the 
island  where  Gamla 
Stan  (Old  Town) 
still  huddles  (in  the 
midst  of  this  bird's- 
eye  view),  with  its 
winding  streets, 
narrow  houses,  and 
churches.  The  royal 
palace  and  the  old 
House  of  Parliament 
are  on  the  right;  m 
the  foreground,  the 
island  of 
Skeppsholmen. 
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Stockholm  is  a  city 
of  spires.  Above, 
left:  The  cathedral 
of  Storkyrkan,  the 
oldest  building  in 
town;  right,  a  bank's 
exuberant  finial. 
Below,  left:  Not  a 
church,  but  a 
publishing  house; 
right,  the  carillon 
tower  of  the  City 
Hall,  garnished  with 
three  royal  crowns. 
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tieth  century.  Slap  in  the  middle  stands 
Gamla  Stan,  like  a  toy  town  on  an  island, 
and  there  even  now  Sweden's  offices  of 
national  consequence  are  concentrated: 
parliament,  the  Swedish  Academy,  the 
ombudsman's  office,  the  stock  exchange, 
[  the  old  royal  palace.  Then  to  the  north 
across  the  bridges,  the  city's  own  insti- 
tutions are  conveniently  disposed:  city  hall 
and  opera  house,  galleries  and  museums, 
banks  and  corporate  offices,  hotels  and 
railway  stations  and  downtown  shopping 
center.  There  is  a  pleasure  island  to  the 
east,  with  a  fun  fair  on  it;  there  is  a  dip- 
lomatic quarter;  to  the  south  is  the  big 
island  of  Sodermalm,  where  artists,  po- 
litical activists,  and  dropouts  are  alleged 
to  live;  and  all  around  the  outer  city,  en- 
couched  in  greenery  and  ring  roads,  are 
the  high-rise  suburbs,  satellite  towns,  and 
garden  cities  of  the  Swedish  "workers' 
paradise." 

And  sure  enough,  as  in  some  living  ex- 
hibition, in  all  these  districts  the  inhab- 
itants are  to  be  observed  meticulously 
honoring  their  categories.  Unmistakable 
stockbrokers  eat  their  luncheons  in  the 
tall,  open  windows  of  the  stock-exchange 
dining  room.  Obvious  magnates  step  from 
metallically  painted  turbo-limousines  into 
metallically  sheathed  corporate  head- 
quarters. Resplendent  cavalrymen,  all  brass 
and  hobbled  helmets,  labor  up  the  cob- 
bled roadway  for  the  changing  of  the  guard 
at  the  palace.  Musicians  in  eighteenth- 
century  costumes  are  revealed  shaking  the 
spittle  from  their  flutes  in  the  back  quar- 
ters of  concert  rooms.  And  in  half  an  hour 
on  Sodermalm  recently  I  introduced  my- 
self to  a  writer  working  on  a  masterpiece 
in  a  park,  exchanged  views  with  a  Trot- 
skyite  animal  liberationist,  and  was  ac- 
costed by  a  pair  of  genial,  prickly  lay- 
abouts in  a  cemetery. 

The  Most  of  Everything 

Then  there  is  the  absoluteness  of  every- 
thing. Everything  is  absolutely  so.  Surely 
no  organically  developing  city  ever  pro- 
duced an  old  town  so  utterly  old  town  as 
Gamla  Stan,  where  the  gabled  mansions 
of  Hanseatic  merchants  look  down  on 
cobbled  lanes  and  courtyards,  where  stu- 
dent guitarists  play  laments  outside  pic- 
turesque taverns,  and  where  in  the  center 
of  it  all  the  Storkyrkan,  Stockholm's  ca- 
thedral, is  a  very  prodigy  of  theatrical  ba- 
roque, all  cherubs,  tassels,  trumpets,  gar- 
lands, painted  draperies,  and  mighty  gilded 
organ.  No  city  hall  was  ever  quite  so  civic 
as  Stockholm's,  either;  no  Grand  Hotel 
ever  grander;  no  opera  house  much  more 
operatic,  especially  when  the  flambeaux 
blaze  above  its  famous  restaurant;  and 


certainly  no  underground  railway  could 
be  more  frankly  subterranean  than  the 
new  Morby  line,  whose  walls  are  of  rough 
bare  rock,  decorated  with  grottolike 
paintings  and  sculptures,  and  whose  sta- 
tions are  warmed  only  by  the  exhalations 
of  its  passengers. 

All  th  is  is  as  if  a  group  of  Scandinavian 
planners,  sitting  in  a  revolving  restaurant 
on  top  of  an  observation  tower,  had 
mapped  out  their  city  rationale  over  pick- 
led herrings  and  a  temperate  allowance  of 
aquavit.  There  are  aspects  of  Stockholm, 
though,  that  also  possess  elements  of  mys- 
tery. Its  setting  is  distinctly  exotic,  among 
those  wooded  isles  and  waters.  Its  climate, 
in  sunshine  as  in  snow,  is  marvelously 
suggestive  of  tundra  or  northern  waste. 
Sometimes,  when  a  fierce  wind  blows  out 
of  the  north,  the  faces  of  the  scurrying 
citizens,  drawn  tight  by  the  bluster  of  it, 
all  seem  to  acquire  a  Lappish  look,  their 
eyes  rather  slanted,  their  cheekbones 
heightened,  their  skulls  apparently  nar- 

In  this  safe,  snug  city,  far  up 
its  Baltic  cove,  one  feels  like 
a  defector  from  society. 

rowed,  until  they  too,  tending  as  they  often 
do  anyway  toward  an  ideal  androgyny, 
seem  like  a  species  devised  especially  for 
the  setting  by  fablers  or  geneticists. 

And  what  terrific  enigmas  of  Stock- 
holm history  baffle  the  visiting  innocent! 
To  the  average  outsider  this  city's  past  is 
as  remote  as  troll  lore  or  neolithic  sur- 
mise, its  heroes  and  villains  like  figures 
of  fantasy,  its  denouements  blurred  but 
evidently  thrilling.  Even  its  one  epic  pe- 
riod, those  decades  of  the  seventeenth 
century  when  Sweden  was  a  great  power, 
and  Stockholm  an  imperial  capital — even 
those  classic  years  of  splendor  are  obscure 
enough  to  most  of  us.  Yet  more  than  any- 
thing besides,  the  memory  of  them  dic- 
tates the  city's  style  to  this  day  and  casts 
its  refulgence  over  the  whole,  immense 
invention. 

This  is  paradoxical,  tor  it  is  a  patrician 
allure,  dead  and  gone  long  since,  only  its 
shadows  surviving  in  a  city  of  triumphanr 
bourgeois  functionalism.  It  lingers  sym- 
bolically in  purely  ornamental  functions 
of  the  Swedish  monarchy;  it  lingers  the- 
atrically in  Riddarholm  Church,  Stock- 
holm's anteroom  to  Valhalla,  where  kings 
lie  beneath  gigantic  sarcophagi  in  huge, 
gloomy  chapels  and  marshals  more  gen- 
erally forgotten  are  immortalized  in  the 
crests  and  cartouches  of  invariable  vic- 


tory. And  it  survives  most  haunt ingly  of 
all  in  the  hulk  of  the  seventeenth-cen- 
tury warship  Wasa,  pride  of  the  Royal 
Swedish  Navy  in  its  most  pndeful  epoch, 
which  capsized  within  sight  of  the  city  on 
her  maiden  voyage  but  was  salvaged  in 
1961.  The  Wasa  is  presently  housed  in  a 
structure  like  an  enormous  oxygen  tent, 
maintained  for  preservation  purposes  in 
the  constant  state  of  high  humidity.  This 
makes  an  inspection  of  her  remains  a  dis- 
turbingly awful  experience,  like  visiting 
an  ancient  queen  in  a  coma.  Tremen- 
dously she  lies  there,  tremendously  Swed- 
ish, and  recondite  carved  figures  glare  at 
you  from  her  gunwales,  and  monsters  sneer 
at  you  from  her  prow,  and  huge  devices 
of  power  and  authority  loom  there  through 
the  heat;  and  the  hot,  damp,  sickroom  air 
makes  you  feel  she  really  is  some  living 
creature,  sustained  only  by  scientific  sup- 
port systems,  but  despite  that  sentient  still 
in  all  her  age  and  tragedy. 

In  the  big  open  arena  that  has  been 
scooped  out  of  the  city's  new  commerical 
center,  beneath  the  Kulturhuset  and  the 
glass  pillar  of  Sergels  Torg,  a  group  of  sing- 
ers is  performing  a  children's  song  and 
encouraging  its  audience  to  participate. 
"Come  along  now,"  the  leader  cries,  "arms 
in  air,  touch  your  toes,  hands  up  high, 
and  plunk  your  cheek  when  the  drum  goes 
bang."  The  audience  by  and  large  re- 
sponds half-heartedly,  but  at  the  back  of 
the  crowd  a  solitary  middle-aged  citizen, 
placing  his  briefcase  on  the  ground,  sol- 
emnly conforms.  Obediently  he  stretches 
his  arms,  diligently  he  tries  to  touch  his 
toes,  and  when  the  drumbeat  sounds,  pop! 
resonantly  he  plunks  his  cheek  out  with 
his  finger. 

Doth  not  a  Swede  bleed?  Many  of  the 
well-known  Stockholm  stereotypes  are 
true,  but  many  are  false.  The  charm  of 
this  place  is  not  entirely  bland,  as  repu- 
tation has  it,  and  its  citizens  are  not  all 
numbed  by  success,  neutrality,  and  social 
security.  They  are  only  human,  like  the 
rest  of  us.  They  leave  litter  about  some- 
times, and  scrawl  graffiti  in  subway  trains. 
Argumentative  drunks  get  picked  up  by 
gum-chewing  cops,  here  as  everywhere. 
Prostitutes  signal  their  services  from  the 
doorways  of  Brunkebergstorg,  and  cir- 
cling Saabs  respond.  Stockholnu-rs  are  not 
perfect.  It  is  just  that,  like  everything  else 
in  their  ageless  city,  they  seem  somehow 
to  lack  the  bumps,  the  scratches,  and  the 
wrinkles  of  normal  evolution. 

This  is  alienation  ot  a  kind,  as  Sweden's 
critics  always  claim,  but  it  there  is  pathos 
to  it,  there  is  also  comfort,  for  in  their 
smooth  and  mannered  uniformity  the 
Stockholmers  present  to  the  world  at  Large 
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Top  right:  A  lunch- 
hour  crowd  at  the 
glass  tower;  far 
right,  your  average 
Swedish  beauty. 
Center:  The  rock 
group  Ahba.  Below: 
Palace  guards  in 
dress  uniform; 
below,  right,  a 
pedestrian  street  in 
Gamla  Stan. 
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a  remarkably  clublike  or  familial  image. 
In  the  summer  evenings  the  public  park 
called  Kungstradgarden  is  transformed  into 
a  tree  entertainment  center  tor  the  citi- 
zenry, and  though  there  are  always  for- 
eign tourists  about,  and  Finns,  and  Turk- 
ish immigrants,  still  a  powerful  sense  of 
community  prevails.  The  young  people 
who  sway  and  scream  to  the  rock  bands 
all  seem  to  know  each  other;  the  dancers 
who  waltz  to  the  accordion  trio  exchange 
smiles  in  a  neighborly  way;  the  two  old 
men  at  the  giant  chessboard,  the  one  with 
a  pipe,  the  other  with  an  umbrella,  look 
as  though  they  have  been  playing  to- 
gether all  their  lives,  so  comradely  are  their 
grunts  and  silences,  so  fraternal  the  mock 
salutes  or  stagy  groans  with  which  they 
greet  each  other's  successes. 

Stockholm  seems  to  be  a  city  of  partic- 
ularly stong  affinities  or  enclaves — young 
with  young,  vegetarians  with  vegetari- 
ans, Finn  with  Finn — giving  it  the  air  of 
a  whole  conglomeration  of  semiprivate 
associations,  all  linked  by  common  mem- 
bership in  the  capital  itself.  Everywhere 
across  the  summer  city,  on  platforms  at 
the  water's  edge,  on  the  high  cliff  terraces 
of  Sodermalm,  canopied  in  the  lush  green 
of  city  parks  or  jammed  in  the  shadowy 
alleys  of  the  Old  Town,  cafes  give  the 
impression  of  being  occupied  exclusively 
by  their  own  habitues.  In  the  evening  the 
couples  standing  in  line  to  get  into  the 
Victoria  Restaurant  look,  at  a  glance,  not 
merely  like  so  many  brothers,  sisters,  or 
cousins,  but  actually  like  so  many  clones. 
Even  in  the  criminal  courts,  judge,  asses- 
sors, prosecutor,  and  accused  face  each 
other  across  the  circumstances  in  familiar 
equality,  open-necked  or  short-slee\ vd 
every  one,  and  the  prisoner  swings  back 
and  forth  in  his  comfortable  swivel  chair 
ike  a  show-biz  guest  on  a  talk  show. 

Abolishing  the  Past 

In  theory,  at  least,  all  Stockholmers  have 
a  say  in  the  running  and  the  dev  elopment 
of  their  city,  and  this  is  lucky,  tor  al- 
though they  have  escaped  all  our  wars  and 
the  worst  of  our  depressions,  they  have 
experienced  in  the  past  decide  a  trauma 
of  urban  renewal.  As  though  in  penance 
for  never  having  been  bombed,  the  plan- 
ners tore  down  the  whole  ol  the  com- 
mercial center  anyway  and  built  it  up  again 
in  the  very  latest  mode,  leveling  its  bulges 
and  resolving  its  quirks.  Like  members  of 
a  family,  Stockholmers  still  mourn  the 
loss  of  so  many  homely  streets  and  famil- 
iar corners,  shops  their  grandmothers  al- 
ways recommended,  theaters  they  knew 
from  childhood  Christmases;  but  as  a 
family  adjusts  to  a  new  in-law  or  a  coming 
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In  Gamla  Stan, 
where  buildings 
crowd  together  over 
narrow  streets, 
Stockholm's  heart 
still  heats;  the  island 
is  the  seat  of  the 
Academy,  the  old 
House  of 
Parliament,  the 
stock  exchange,  the 
ombudsman's  office, 
the  royal  palace. 
Here,  a  roofscape, 
with  the  copper 
vault  of  the  Lord 
Nelson  Hotel. 
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of  age,  so  they  are  accustoming  them- 
selves to  their  angular  new  downtown, 
which  suggests  to  me  a  formal  exercise  in 
capitalist  realism,  but  which  already  seems 
about  as  old,  or  about  as  new,  as  Gamla 
Stan  itself. 

Stockholm  is  not  a  particularly  quiet 
city.  Bridges  reverberate;  trains  rumble 
over  the  lake;  bands  play  in  parks  and 
palace  yard,  itinerant  musicians  in  side 
streets;  and  ever  and  again  the  excursion 
boats  hoot  their  whistles — sometimes,  like 
the  venerable  steamship  Drottnmgholm 
when  she  is  in  a  hurry  to  sail,  in  a  Strauss- 
like rhythm,  oom-pah-pah,  oom-pah-pah, 
before,  with  a  scurry  of  propellers  and  a 
cloud  of  white  steam,  she  reverses  from 
the  quay.  Occasionally,  however,  perhaps 
when  you  are  in  the  lee  of  the  wind,  a 
peculiar  hush  seems  to  overcome  the  city, 
and  then  all  that  passing  traffic,  all  those 
hurrying  crowds,  all  the  busy  craft  and 
flapping  flags  seem  reduced  to  silent  mo- 
tion, as  though  the  inventors  of  the  place, 
when  they  programmed  it,  built  into  it 
the  capacity,  now  and  then,  to  switch  the 
sound  off  altogether. 

The  Language  of  Water 

In  those  muted  moments  especially, 
Stockholm  seems  above  all  a  city  of  the 
water:  on  one  side  of  Gamla  Stan  the  sea, 
the  way  to  Russia;  on  the  other  side  Lake 
Malaren,  extending  a  hundred  miles  into 
the  heart  of  Sweden.  The  pale  of  the  water, 
the  cool  of  the  water,  above  all,  perhaps, 
its  sheltering  quality,  pervade  the  idioms 
of  the  city,  and  the  ships  that  are  every- 
where still  seem  Stockholm's  most  natu- 
ral means  of  locomotion:  tall-funneled 
white  ferries  chugging  here  and  there, 
icebreakers  waiting  for  the  winter,  barges 
and  fishing  boats  and  old  schooners  moored 
by  the  scores  along  Strandvagen  and  the 
Sodermalm  quays,  yachts  and  motorboats 
never  out  of  sight,  country  steamers  set- 
ting off  for  the  island  towns  of  the  archi- 
pelago, and  sometimes  a  pair  of  the  Swed- 
ish navy's  torpedo  boats  scudding  into  town 
with  their  long-haired  conscripts  like  me- 
dieval seamen  at  the  rails. 

Far  up  its  Baltic  cove,  Stockholm  sits 
beside  its  waters,  safe  and  snug.  Some- 
times 1  like  to  sit  looking  out  toward  the 
harbor  from  a  bench  in  Kungstradgarden. 
This  makes  me  feel  like  a  defector — not 
from  any  particular  ideology,  or  any  par- 
ticular state,  but  rather  from  everywhere 
else,  all  other  societies. 

In  such  moods,  indeed,  it  sometimes 
seems  to  me  that  the  Stockholmers  them- 
selves are  one  and  all  defectors,  too,  with- 
drawn as  they  are  from  so  many  of  the 
world's  preoccupations.  Certainly  they 


have  some  of  the  introspective  melan- 
choly of  refugees,  as  well  as  the  esprit  de 
corps,  like  exiles  in  their  own  city,  cling- 
ing together  yet  halt  yearning  tor  some- 
where else.  They  are  a  reserved  and  cau- 
tious  citi.enry  still,  and  carefree 
spontaneity  is  not  their  forte.  In  theory 
they  admire  unconventionally,  but  in 
practice  they  are  less  than  wild:  even  the 
punkers  are  moderate  punkers,  and  the 
swingers  of  the  Stockholm  discos  look  like 
unusually  restrained  young  Califormans 
of  the  1960s.  When  1  once  tried  to  dem- 
onstrate to  a  cabdriver,  in  mime,  my  de- 
sire to  visit  the  law  courts,  my  preposter- 
ous antics  upon  the  city  pavement — 
humbly  kneeling  to  portray  the  accused, 
sagely  grimacing  to  impersonate  the 
judge — cut  no  ice  at  all:  nobody  smiled, 
nobody  shouted  recognition,  and  all 
around  me  the  Stockholmers  watched  in 
chaste  bemusement. 

This  steady  aloofness  sets  the  seal  upon 
the  synthetic  feel  of  Stockholm.  No  pro- 
letarian banter  jollies  this  city  along.  No 
merry  Berliners  chaff  at  you,  no  salty 
Brooklynese  sounds  across  these  market 
stalls.  Only  those  pale  blue  Stockholm  eyes 
contemplatively  assess  your  situation,  and 
those  reasonable  Stockholm  voices,  kind 
and  patient,  explain  the  facts  of  life.  It  is 
rather  like  being  under  an  anesthetic,  or, 
perhaps,  waking  up  from  one,  and  dis- 
covering there,  imprecisely  through  your 
developing  awareness,  the  clean,  masked 
faces  of  the  nurses,  eyes  on  the  cardiac 
reading,  fingers  deftly  at  your  pulse,  voices 
murmuring  textbook  reassurances. 

It  makes  you  feel  lonely — not  tor  your- 
self, because  you  are  soon  going  home, 
but  for  your  comforters.  They  must  stay 
behind,  masked  perpetually  against  germs. 
Luckier  though  they  are  than  the  rest  of 
us,  there  is  to  the  Stockholmers  a  wistful 
suggestion  of  exclusion,  even  rejection, 
for  by  the  nature  of  things  they  stand  on 
the  edge  of  the  world,  always  looking  in. 

Not  that  those  yachtsmen,  hastening 
home  through  Slussen  on  a  Sunday  eve- 
ning, look  in  the  least  wistful.  They  look 
rich,  healthy,  and  pleased  with  life.  All 
the  same,  sometimes  one  sees  a  larger  ves- 
sel gliding  the  other  way  in  the  evening, 
heading  eastward  for  the  open  sea;  and  as 
the  setting  sun  catches  the  hammer  and 
sickle  upon  her  funnel,  and  her  white  form 
disappears  behind  the  wooded  heights  ot 
Djurgarden,  whatever  your  views,  what- 
ever your  fears  or  sympathies,  some  fris- 
son may  shiver  your  spine  as  you  watch 
her  go,  to  wonder  at  the  great  and  terrible 
destination  she  is  heading  tor,  out  ot  this 
fine,  free  city  of  common  sense,  through 
the  pleasant  islands  of  its  archipelago.D 
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A  King's  Retreat 


Haga  Park  is  for  those  who  love 
refined  exuberance.  In  it,  Sweden's  greatest  king 
built  an  unrivaled  neoclassical  pavilion. 


By  Hathaway  Hardy 


For  the  people  of  Stockholm,  Gustavus  III 
lives,  much  as  Napoleon  has  done  for  the 
French  these  couple  of  centuries.  In  Gamla 
Stan's  antiques  shops,  treasures  of  the 
Gustavian  epoch  are  eagerly  sought;  every 
Gustavian  classic  facade  in  the  city  is 
prized.  This  country,  so  long  at  peace,  is 
enamored  of  its  autocratic  eighteenth- 


Hathaway  Hardy,  who  writes  about  the  dec' 
orative  arts,  lived  in  Haga  Park  during  his 
childhood. 


century  monarch,  who  took  arms  against 
Denmark  simply  in  order  to  pursue  an  un- 
popular war  with  her  ally,  Russia.  His  po- 
litical bravura  appeals  to  the  people  of  a 
dull,  decent  democracy.  Above  all,  they 
relish  the  exquisite  tastes  of  a  king  who 
brought  Louis  XVI  style  to  Scandinavia 
and  founded  the  Royal  Swedish  Acad- 
emy. This  brilliant,  ruthless  man  and  his 
glittering  court  epitomize  the  golden  age. 

A  lovely  fragment  of  his  legacy  can  be 
found,  little  disturbed  by  time,  at  the  edge 


of  bustling  Stockholm.  Fifteen  minutes 
by  city  bus  from  the  center  of  town  lies 
Haga,  the  king's  country  retreat,  where 
the  "improved"  rural  atmosphere  of  an 
eighteenth-century  English  park  is  pre- 
served intact.  From  Haga's  eclectic  ar- 
chitectural follies  to  the  furnishings  of  the 
King's  Pavilion,  every  detail  was  ordained 
by  Gustavus's  taste  for  French  culture,  for 
brilliance,  wit,  and  the  exotic. 

In  the  center  of  the  park,  with  its  un- 
dulating lawns  and  clustered  woods,  Gus- 
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tavus  placed  his  jewellike  pavilion.  Though 
it  is  an  homage  with  a  Swedish  accent  to 
the  Petit  Trianon,  one  of  Versailles's  cu- 
rators exclaimed  at  the  sight  of  it,  "France 
has  nothing  to  equal  this  perfection." 

As  soon  as  the  pavilion  was  finished, 
in  1790,  it  became  Gustavus's  favorite  res- 
idence. Abandoning  Stockholm  Palace 
and  the  greater  court,  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  at  Haga,  surrounded  by  artists, 
aristocrats,  and  bons  vivants.  The  cour- 
tiers left  behind  in  Stockholm  were  not 
amused.  After  a  rare  Christmas  visit  to 
Haga's  barely  finished  palais  de  plaisir, 
Duchess  Hedvig  Elisabeth  Charlotta 
complained  in  her  diary,  "[Here  at]  Haga 
he  allows  himself  a  life-style  of  such  pro- 
portions, I  might  fancy  myself  visiting  the 
court  of  one  of  the  twelve  Caesars  rather 
than  that  of  a  Christian  king." 

The  king  would  have  welcomed  his  sis- 
ter-in-law's remark.  He  fancied  himself  a 
modern  Caesar,  prepared  to  revive  the 
magnificence  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Haga 
was  an  attempt  to  give  these  aspirations 
physical  form  in  a  grandiose  complex  of 
palaces,  pavilions,  and  follies.  The  King's 
Pavilion  was  the  first  major  structure  to 


be  completed.  Although  intended  only  as 
a  pleasure  dome,  it  served  Gustavus  III  as 
a  residence  while  the  huge,  peristyled  Haga 
Palace  was  constructed  nearby.  He  lav- 
ished a  large  budget  on  the  pavilion,  ar- 
guing to  his  lord  of  the  exchequer  that 
Haga  would  be  not  only  his  own  tribute 
to  the  glories  of  empire  and  monarchy  but 
Sweden's  as  well.  Shipments  of  French 
furniture,  mirrors,  and  objets  d'art  ar- 
rived without  letup. 

A  Fatal  Ball 

On  March  16,  1792,  the  king  left  Haga 
for  a  masked  ball  at  the  Stockholm  opera 
house,  where,  during  the  evening,  in  full 
view  of  the  court,  he  was  shot  in  the  back 
by  aristocratic  conspirators.  Verdi's  Un 
Ballo  in  Maschera  celebrates  the  fatal  eve- 
ning. Gustavus's  son  and  heir,  Gustavus 
IV,  was  quickly  deposed. 

With  the  king's  death,  the  breath  of 
life  went  out  of  Haga.  The  huge  palace 
never  rose  above  its  foundations.  After 
the  war  with  Russia  was  lost,  the  pris- 
oners of  war  who  had  been  the  laborers 
were  sent  home.  Deliveries  from  Paris 
ceased;  plans  were  stored. 


During  the  century  and  a  half  follow- 
ing Gustavus's  death,  the  King's  Pavilion 
suffered  seriously  from  the  vagaries  of 
fashion  and  chance.  Victorian  improvers 
destroyed  the  entire  me::anine  floor  and 
covered  the  murals  with  damask.  Behind 
it,  undetected,  water  stains  spread  over 
the  walls.  The  library,  generally  consid- 
ered the  most  beautiful  room  in  Sweden, 
was  ransacked  a  tew  years  after  Gustavus 
was  killed.  When  Gustavus  IV  was  de- 
posed, he  hurriedly  collected  his  father's 
hundreds  of  French-hound  books  and  dis- 
appeared into  exile. The  new,  Bernadotte 
dynasty  of  Sweden  supported  by  Napo- 
leon, removed  the  library's  delicate  white 
marble  fireplace  and  its  altarlike  hearth 
to  another  residence.  The  following  gen- 
eration went  even  further,  dividing  the 
plundered  room  in  two. 

In  1937,  the  depredations  stopped.  The 
court  architect,  R.  Hjorth,  and  the  art 
historian  Dr.  C.  D.  Moselius  drew  up  ex- 
tensive plans  for  the  restoration  of  the 

The  divan,  with  its  Masreliez  murals,  was 
the  king's  council  chamber.  At  the  right,  a 
stove  disguised  as  a  pedestal. 
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pavilion  and  tollies  to  their  eighteenth- 
century  state.  With  the  approval  and 
support  of  King  Gustavus  V  and  the  royal 
family,  the  difficult,  costly  work  of  re- 
habilitating the  King's  Pavilion  began. 

A  King's  Style 

From  the  archives,  Hjorth  and  Moselius 
exhumed  the  plans  of  the  landscape  ar- 
chitect Fredrik  Magnus  Piper,  the  draw- 
ings of  the  architect  Olof  Tempelman,  the 
cartoons  of  the  muralist  Louis  Masreliez, 
and  the  elevations  of  the  designer  Louis- 
Jean  Desprez.  Because  the  King's  Pavilion 
was  the  key  work  of  the  late  Gustavian 
style,  it  seemed  wise  to  follow  exactly  the 
intentions  of  the  artists  who  had  given 
shape  to  Gustavus  Ill's  ideas.  Desprez  and 
Masreliez,  though  Frenchmen,  came  to 
exert  a  major  influence  on  the  Gustavian 
manner.  Beginning  with  the  king's  de- 
signs, based  on  drawings  of  the  excava- 
tions at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  and 
models  from  the  French  court,  they  cre- 
ated a  clasically  inspired  style  that  com- 
mended itself  to  the  aristocrats  and  rich 
merchants  of  Sweden.  This  reserved,  sim- 
plified expression  of  the  Louis  XVI  vo- 
cabulary was  nowhere  articulated  with 
more  splendor  than  at  Haga. 

When  the  damask  was  removed  from 
the  pavilion's  grand  salon,  Masreliez's 
Pompeiian-revival  murals  came  to  light. 
During  the  four  years  he  worked  at  Haga, 
the  artist  had  decorated  nearly  every  room 
with  Olympian  scenes  and  accolades  to 
the  gods  of  antiquity.  However,  like  his 
seven  large  figure  compositions  in  gilt  and 
grisaille  in  the  mirrored  hall,  most  of  the 
murals  were  damaged  by  water.  Conserv- 
ators were  found  in  Sweden  and  abroad 
to  rejuvenate  Masreliez's  colors. 

When  Hjorth,  the  architect,  discov- 
ered the  pavilion's  white-and-gilt  book- 
cases doing  duty  in  Stockholm  Palace  as 
shelves  in  a  dressing  room,  he  immedi- 
ately began  restoration  of  the  library.  Like 
the  bookcases,  most  of  the  movable  fur- 
nishings had  been  carted  off  to  other 
buildings.  By  using  the  original  inventory 
rolls,  the  Husgerddskammare  (keepers  of 
the  royal  collection)  managed  to  reassem- 
ble most  of  the  missing  pieces.  Many  were 
found  in  use  at  Stockholm  Palace.  A  set 
of  silver  terrines  and  candlesticks  by  the 
Parisian  goldsmith  R.  J.  Auguste  had  been 
in  constant  service  since  1781. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  pavilion's  struc- 
tural integrity,  Hjorth,  in  his  restoration 


Above:  The  library,  with  its  gilt  bookcases 
and  Gustavus's  desk;  below,  a  bedroom; 
opposite,  in  the  grand  salon,  a  mural  once 
covered  over  in  damask. 
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The  mirrored  hall  reflecting  the  green  park 
with  decorations  in  gilt  and  grisaille. 

of  the  mezzanine,  deviated  somewhat  from 
the  original  plans,  though  all  changes  from 
Tempelman's  designs  are  masked.  Once 
restored,  the  mezzanine  again  accom- 
modated the  king's  council  chamber,  or 
divan,  which  luckily  had  been  disman- 
tled entire  and  stored.  Inventories,  again, 
were  invaluable  in  tracing  this  room's  fur- 
nishings. The  bronze-and-porphyry 
sphinxes  were  found  in  storage  rooms  near 
the  large  council  table  by  Ditzinger,  one 
of  Stockholm's  leading  eighteenth-cen- 
tury ebonists.  Another  happy  find  was  the 
six  sculptures  that  fill  the  niches  of  the 
divan's  walls.  The  only  replacement  is  the 
large  couch  that  gives  the  room  its  name. 
Unable  to  find  the  original,  Hjorth  and 
Moselius  copied  the  design  of  one  from 
the  same  period  in  another  residence. 

Stoves  as  Works  of  Art 

One  of  Hjorth's  greatest  problems  was  the 
restoration  of  the  pavilion's  many  tiled 
stoves,  with  their  deep  hearths  sur- 
rounded by  coiling  flues  to  conduct  heat 
into  the  room.  Typical  of  the  period,  these 
stoves  were  fashioned  in  fanciful  shapes 
dictated  by  each  room's  design.  In  the 
mirrored  hall  they  appear  to  be  large  mar- 
ble pedestals;  the  divan's  stove  is  a  broken 
column  supporting  a  bust.  To  restore  their 


tiled  surfaces  and  complex  flues  was  a  task 
for  which  Hjorth  had  to  train  workmen 
in  the  tiler's  vanishing  art. 

Today  Haga  is  cared  for  by  the  architect 
Torbjorn  Olsson.  Now  that  the  King's  Pa- 
vilion is  out  of  danger  and  the  Husgerads- 
kammare  see  to  the  care  of  furnishings 
and  accessories,  Olsson  has  concerned 
himself  principally  with  landscape  and 
planting.  In  the  effort  to  restore  the 
grounds  to  their  eighteenth-century  con- 
dition, he  has  used  Piper's  original  plans 
in  identifying  the  park's  vanished  topo- 
graphical features.  A  drastic  change  was 
made  in  the  1860s,  when  the  city  plan- 
ners dropped  the  water  level  in  Brunns- 
viken  bay  more  than  three  feet.  The  park's 
extensive  archipelago,  its  network  of  ca- 
nals, and  its  dusky  grottoes  had  been  dry 
ever  since.  Olsson  plans  to  dredge  the 
park's  marshy  areas  in  order  to  restore  some 
of  the  missing  islands  that  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  romantic  gardens. 

In  accordance  with  Swedish  tradition, 
Haga  Park  is  open  to  the  public.  This 
magnanimous  royal  gesture  has  somewhat 
strained  efforts  to  maintain  Haga's  rural 
character.  The  need  to  accommodate  roads, 
signs,  parking  lots,  and  amenities  for  vis- 
itors poses  problems  that  Olsson  compares 
to  an  attempt  to  paint  lampposts  and  trash 
baskets  into  a  Claude  Lorrain  landscape 
without  changing  its  character. 

The  delicate  balancing  act  he  performs 


between  aesthetic  and  practical  consid- 
erations is  a  result  of  Sweden's  highly  de- 
veloped democracy.  Any  facility  popular 
with  the  public  is  sure  to  get  political  at- 
tention and  a  generous  budget.  The  Haga 
complex  is  a  beneficiary  of  this  clout. 
Modern  Swedes  see  Haga  as  the  essence 
of  a  romantic  age's  exquisite  taste,  a  tan- 
gible link  with  their  Gustavian  ancestors. 
One  connection  is  Sweden's  national  skald, 
Carl  Michael  Bellman,  a  protege  of  Gus- 
tavus  III,  whose  ballads  and  pastorals  cel- 
ebrate life  at  Haga.  Such  associations  with 
the  national  identity  account  for  Haga's 
outstanding  state  of  preservation. 

Every  day  of  the  year,  bus  number  52 
drops  visitors  at  the  Haga  Terminalen  stop, 
by  the  SAS  air  terminal.  Beyond  lie  the 
park's  lush  lawns  and  stands  of  woods.  At 
the  gates,  below  the  royal  cipher,  isomet- 
ric maps  indicate  the  Japanese  Pagoda, 
the  Gothic  Monument,  the  Turkish  Pa- 
vilion, the  cafe  (in  a  small  Swiss  chalet), 
and  the  King's  Pavilion.  Another  cafe  is 
housed  in  Olsson's  latest  restoration,  the 
Copper  Tents,  once  the  royal  guards'  bar- 
racks, designed  by  Louis  Desprez  to  resem- 
ble a  Turkish  sultan's  tents.  In  summer, 
the  King's  Pavilion  is  open,  with  guided 
tours  offered  to  the  public;  in  winter,  the 
prospective  visitor  should  call  the  office 
of  the  Husgeradskammare  at  the  Stock- 
holm Palace— (08)  10  18  40— to  arrange 
for  a  tour  with  a  member  of  the  staff.!  ] 
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Socrates  with  a  Saucepan 


In  Stockholm,  a  gourmet's  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  tish.  This  has  much 
to  do  with  the  topography  ot  the  city, 
which  is  made  up  of  fourteen  islands  linked 
by  forty  bridges.  The  Baltic,  immediately 
to  the  east,  yields  fine  cod,  halibut,  and 
herring,  while  Lake  Malaren,  which 
sweeps  into  the  medieval  heart  of  Stock- 
holm from  the  west,  harbors  char,  pike 
perch,  and  salmon  trout.  Sweden's  west 
coast  affords  access  to  outstanding  North 
Sea  sole,  turbot,  and  lobster;  and  many 
of  the  country's  98,000  lakes  supply  a  va- 
riety of  delicate  freshwater  fish. 

Fish  and  shellfish  have  always  figured 
prominently  on  Stockholm  menus,  but 
nobody  has  ever  specialized  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  sea  and  lake.  Not,  at  least,  until 
recently.  In  late  1981,  Bengt  Wedholm,  a 
patriarch  among  Swedish  cooks,  quietly 
opened  a  quayside  restaurant  where  noth- 
ing other  than  fish  and  shellfish  is  served. 
The  place  has  been  packed  from  the  out- 
set, and  countless  would-be  diners  are 
turned  away  every  day. 

It  is  the  sheer  simplicity  of  the  concept 

Bengt  W'4'cl/io/jn  has  had  the  cuunigc  to  Spe 
ciaUze  in  serving  nothing  but  fish. 


At  Wedholms  Fisk,  last  year's  recipient  of  Sweden's 
Restaurant  of  the  Year  award,  a  great  Swedish  cook 
serves  the  best  fish  in  the  Baltic. 

By  Frank  Ward 
Photographs  by  Dag  Sundberg 
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Any  good  restaurant  reflects  its 
creator.  Bengt  Wedholm  is  known  for  his 
pungent  observations  and  the  way  he 
follows  his  impulses. 


that  people  find  so  irresistible.  Not  only 
do  they  eat  well;  Wedholms  Fisk  has  an 
ambience  of  its  own  that  draws  a  very 
mixed  public:  artists,  actors,  and  writers; 
students,  couples,  and  families;  business- 
men, travelers,  and  dilettantes.  Habitues 
include  staff  from  Sweden's  leading  auc- 
tion house,  Bukowski's;  many  diplomats 
(notably  the  French  ambassador);  produc- 
ers and  directors  from  the  Royal  Dramatic 
Theater;  a  princess  or  two;  and  restaura- 
teurs who  bemusedly  try  to  divine  the 
reasons  for  its  remarkable  success.  Though 
in  existence  for  less  than  eighteen  months, 
Wedholms  Fisk  is  already  something  of  a 
national  institution. 

A  Spare  Elegance 

The  place  consists  of  just  one  room,  per- 
haps twenty  feet  square,  seating  only  forty- 
six  people.  It  stands  on  Nybrokajen  quay 
facing  the  Royal  Dramatic  Theater  across 
a  narrow  strip  of  water.  The  walls  are  the 
palest  gray,  the  shoulder-high  paneling  a 
much  darker  gray.  The  lofty  ceiling  is  sup- 
ported by  four  slender  columns,  their  cap- 
itals picked  out  in  gilt.  The  comfortable 
seats  are  covered  in  tan  leather;  the  tables 
are  topped  with  slabs  of  white  marble.  The 
only  embellishment  is  two  graceful  nine- 
teenth-century glass  vases  from  France, 
some  decorative  wall  hangings  in  muted 
pastels,  and  two  Italian  chandeliers  of 
twisted  metal  tubing  terminating  in  clus- 
ters of  tiny  bright  bulbs.  The  heavy  steel 
cutlery  is  stamped  with  Wedholm's  ini- 
tials in  art  nouveau  lettering,  and  the 
glasses,  which  narrow  at  the  mouth  to 
concentrate  the  wine's  bouquet,  are  big 
enough  to  hold  a  half  bottle  at  a  time. 

Nothing  is  done  to  mask  the  fine,  nat- 
ural flavors  of  the  prime  ingredients.  One 
specialty  is  generous  cuts  of  fish — notably 


turbot  and  sole — briefly  laid  across  a 
charcoal  grill  until  the  surface  is  sealed 
with  caramelized  juices  and  the  interior 
just  d  point.  This  treatment  ensures  that 
the  flesh  remains  succulent.  A  big  chunk 
of  that  great  fish  turbot  can  be  ordered 
grilled,  still  in  its  silvery  robe,  together 
with  boiled  potatoes,  melted  butter,  and 
grated  horseradish.  There  is  something 
deeply  satisfying  about  this  simple  com- 
bination: the  butter  emphasizes  the  unc- 
tuous texture  of  the  flesh,  while  the 
horseradish  acts  as  foil. 

Some  dishes  take  a  more  complex  form. 
Once  I  was  served  a  whole  sole  in  an 
amazingly  smooth  cream  sauce  in  which 
floated  four  or  five  gently  poached  oys- 
ters, giving  an  extra  dimension  to  some- 
thing already  splendid  in  its  own  right. 
The  fish  marmite  bobs  with  choice  mor- 
sels of  sole,  prawn,  lobster,  and  brill,  while 
the  broth  has  so  fine  a  flavor  that  it  could 
be  served  up  as  a  deluxe  fish  soup.  Mussel 
salad  shows  an  unexpected  delicacy  and 
depth  of  flavor,  while  a  plainer  but  no  less 
tasty  specialty  is  a  dish  of  crisply  tried 
stromming,  or  Baltic  herring — sweetly 
tender  fish  that  are  rarely  more  than  four 
or  five  inches  long. 

Gravlax  is  probably  Sweden's  very  best 
dish.  It  consists  of  whole  sides  of  salmon 
marinated  raw  in  dill,  sugar,  peppercorns, 
and  salt.  Either  it  is  served  natur,  in  thin, 
translucent  slices,  or  chunks  are  lightly 
grilled  over  charcoal,  the  sapid  juices 
forming  a  delicious  crust  while  the  inte- 
rior remains  underdone.  That  fine,  white- 
fleshed  lake  fish  called  pike  perch  is  pre- 
pared in  three  different  ways:  grilled  and 
then  flamed  in  fennel,  fried,  or  gratine 
with  mushrooms,  prawns,  and  mussels. 
North  Sea  lobster — famed  for  its  sapid- 
ity— comes  either  boiled  or  grilled,  usu- 


Right:  Salmon  in  a  red-wine  sauce  with 
morels.  Below:  Bengt  Wedholm  in  his  tall 
gray  dining  room  with  its  slender  columns, 
marble-topped  tables,  leather- cushioned 
seats,  and  comely  waitresses. 


ally  with  nothing  hut  mayonnaise.  When 
visiting  gourmets  telephone  in  advance, 
Bengt  Wedholm  is  happy  to  compose  spe- 
cial dishes  for  them,  making  use  of  the 
best  available  ingredients. 

Clogs  in  the  Kitchen 

Any  really  good  restaurant  is  a  projection 
of  its  creator's  personality.  Bengt  Wed- 
holm is  a  stalwart-looking  man  in  his  early 
sixties,  a  little  on  the  stout  side,  with  lively 
brown  eyes  and  unruly  wisps  of  grayish 
hair.  He  wears  a  long  white  apron  and  is 
shod  in  a  pair  of  battered  brown  clogs. 
One  thinks  of  a  sculptor  or  perhaps  a  sailor 
who  paints  in  his  spare  time. 

A  much-loved  figure  in  the  Swedish 
restaurant  world  (indeed,  in  Sweden  as  a 
whole),  Bengt  Wedholm  is  known  tor  his 
forthright,  pungent  observations  and  tor 
the  way  in  which  he  unhesitatingly  fol- 
lows his  impulses.  His  generosity  is  leg- 
endary: he  has  often  been  known  to  thrust 
a  bottle  or  two  of  great  Burgundy  or  claret 
into  the  hands  of  people  he  has  taken  a 
liking  to.  Much  of  the  time  he  is  out  of 
sight,  laboring  over  the  stove  in  the 
kitchen,  but  every  now  and  then  the  door 
swings  open  and  he  clumps  in  on  his  clogs 
to  hand  a  sole  au  vin  blanc,  or  perhaps 
grilled  turbot,  to  a  waitress.  If  he  catches 
sight  of  a  triend  halfway  through  a  meal, 
he  is  perfectly  capable  of  seizing  a  bottle 
of  Corton-Charlemagne  or  Bonnes-Mares 
and  plunking  himself  down  at  the  table 
to  share  its  contents.  Bengt  Wedholm  is 
a  great  raconteur,  and  his  peppery  anec- 
dotes create  gusts  of  laughter. 

He  is  something  of  a  hero,  and  perhaps 
a  mascot  too,  to  the  new  generation  of 
Scandinavian  cooks.  Shortly  after  the  in- 
auguration of  Wedholms  Fisk,  some  of  the 
most  talented  young  chefs  in  Sweden  and 
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Wedholms  Fisk,  on  Nybrokajen  quay,  seats 
only  forty-six  people — a  marvelous  mix  of 
artists,  diplomats,  students,  businessmen, 
princesses,  and  travelers. 


Denmark  took  an  evening  off  to  descend 
on  the  place  in  a  body.  The  evening  be- 
came a  kind  of  gastronomic  symposium, 
with  Wedholm  as  a  saucepan-wielding 
Socrates,  his  aphorisms  and  jokes  punc- 
tuated by  the  cracking  of  lobster  claws  and 
the  popping  of  champagne  corks. 

Bengt  Wedholm  has  been  in  the  res- 
taurant trade  for  forty-five  years.  He  started 
out  as  an  apprentice  at  Den  Gyldene  Fre- 
den  ("The  Golden  Peace")  tavern  in  the 
Old  Town  of  Stockholm,  where  he  worked, 
or  rather  toiled,  under  a  cranky  perfec- 
tionist called  Julius  Carlsson,  a  man  who 
terrorized  and  inspired  a  generation  of  top 
Swedish  cooks.  "Why  did  I  go  into  the 
restaurant  trade?  I  was  a  bad  boy  at  school, 
my  parents  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
me,  so  I  just  drifted  into  it!" 

He  later  worked  in  the  kitchens  of  a 
transatlantic  luxury  liner,  cooked  his  way 
through  five  adventurous  years  in  a  newly 
liberated  Paris,  and  eventually  launched 
a  sophisticated  Stockholm  bistro  called 
Ostergok.  It  comprised  a  rotisserie,  a  piz- 
zeria, and  a  fish  department — surely  the 
germ  of  Wedholms  Fisk.  On  top  of  all  this, 
he  ran  Den  Gyldene  Freden  for  twelve 
years.  In  1981,  he  gave  up  all  other  in- 
terests to  concentrate  on  his  audacious  new 
venture. 

"I  decided  to  go  in  for  fish  because  it's 
much  more  interesting  than  meat;  you  can 
do  more  with  it.  It's  fun  to  cook  with  fish 
and  shellfish.  My  favorite  fish  of  all  is 
turbot,  because  it  has  a  superb  flavor  and 
the  flesh  is  so  firm.  I'm  also  very  fond  of 
cod,  preferably  a  smallish  one  weighing 
around  twelve  pounds  that's  spent  its  life 
on  sandbanks.  I  like  it  served  with  skdnsk 
senap  {a  very  coarsely  ground]  mustard  and 
with  the  roe  and  liver.  I  always  drink  red 
Bordeaux  with  it,  like  the  Norwegians. 


Cod's  head  is  a  real  delicacy,  by  the  way — 
especially  the  cheeks. 

"Sole  is  best  just  grilled.  Perfection!  But 
of  course  many  people  insist  on  having 
elegant  sauces  with  it.  Very  small  soles 
are  no  good;  they  should  weigh  at  least  a 
pound.  A  sole  straight  out  ot  the  sea  should 
be  stiff  as  a  board;  if  you  support  it  under 
the  middle  with  your  hand  it  should  not 
sag  at  all.  The  strange  thing  about  sole  is 
that  it's  probably  the  only  fish  that's  not 
at  its  best  the  moment  it's  caught.  It  you 
cook  it  straightaway  the  flesh  is  hard  and 
woody.  You  have  to  keep  sole  two  to  three 
days  before  it's  at  its  best.  It's  something 
to  do  with  musculature." 

Masses  of  Butter 

Turbot,  he  says,  should  weigh  about  eleven 
to  eighteen  pounds — those  below  seven 
pounds  are  not  worth  bothering  with,  the 
flesh  is  too  soft — while  pike  are  at  their 
best  at  about  five  pounds,  though  up  to 
seven  is  acceptable.  "I'm  very  fond  of  pike; 
I  used  to  get  it  a  lot  as  a  child.  I  like  it 
done  in  Paul  Bocuse's  manner,  roasted  in 
the  oven  with  ten  or  twelve  cloves  of 
garlic,  masses  and  masses  of  butter,  and 
wine  vinegar.  The  liquid  turns  into  a  kind 
of  syrup  by  the  time  the  fish  is  done.  De- 
licious ..." 

Other  fish  that  find  favor  with  Bengt 
Wedholm  include  burbot,  a  firm-fleshed 
fish  that  is  at  its  best  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary and  that  in  Sweden  is  customarily 
served  in  white-wine  sauce  and  with  its 
own  liver  and  roe  as  garnish;  salmon  (he 
prefers  Swedish  gravlax  to  smoked  salmon, 
though  he  avoids  the  customary  sweet- 
sour  mustard  sauce,  which  he  finds  cloy- 
ing); brill;  and  lemon  sole  ("There's  a  line 
of  fat  along  the  backbone  that's  absolutely 
delicious").  Wedholm  is  also  appreciative 


of  roding  (char)  from  Lake  Vattern,  in 
southern  Sweden.  "In  my  view,  it's  far 
better  than  char  from  Arctic  Sweden, 
which  to  me  is  overrated.  The  best  way 
to  serve  Vattern  char  is  either  poached, 
with  Hollandaise  sauce,  or  just  grilled. 
Pike  perch  is  another  good  fish  with  mar- 
velous flesh.  Perhaps  just  a  touch  soft  but 
very  good  indeed.  You  can  do  anything 
with  pike  perch — serve  it  grilled,  fried, 
gratine,  in  white-wine  sauce,  baked  in  toil, 
in  soups — the  lot." 

Running  Wedholms  Fisk  is  a  demand- 
ing job,  both  physically  and  mentally. 
Cooks  have  to  be  supervised,  ingredients 
prepared,  waitresses  kept  on  their  toes, 
orders  met,  and  suppliers  coaxed  and  ca- 
joled. Bengt  Wedholm  arrives  there  in  the 
morning  and  often  remains  until  mid- 
night or  later.  In  spite  of  a  grueling  day's 
work,  this  irrepressible  man  sometimes  lets 
himself  be  talked  into  champagne  and 
dancing  at  a  nearby  nightclub  and  can 
then  count  on  only  two  or  three  hours' 
sleep  before  he  is  waked  at  six  in  the 
morning  by  his  two  small  children. 

When  I  asked  him  why  he  continued 
to  labor  in  a  hot  kitchen  instead  of  choos- 
ing a  more  leisurely  way  ot  lite,  he  raised 
his  eyebrows  and  demanded,  "What  else 
would  I  do?  Restaurants  are  all  I  know — 
and  I  can't  very  well  become  a  pilot  at  my 
age!"  In  summer  he  takes  five  or  six  weeks 
off  to  sail  in  the  Stockholm  archipelago 
but  does  not  have  the  patience  to  fish,  he 
says.  There  are,  after  all,  professionals  to 
harvest  the  Baltic's  teeming  waters,  just 
as  there  is  a  Bengt  Wedholm  to  cook  the 
best  of  the  catch. □ 


Frank  Ward  is  the  author  of  The  Pick  of 
Stockholm,  the  first  comprehensive  guide  to 
Stockholm  in  English. 
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An  Insiders  Guide 

By  Lisbet  Nilson 


As  a  capital  city — the  very 
heart  and  pivot  of  a  nation — 
Stockholm  is  tellingly  lagom. 
This  ancient  and  ubiquitous 
term  means  "just  the  perfect 
amount,  just  right,  just  so" — 
with  overtones  of  modera- 
tion. Lagom  is  best,  a  Swed- 
ish saying  insists.  And  Stock- 
holm is  active  proof. 

With  1.4  million  inhabit- 
ants on  its  fourteen  islands, 
Stockholm  is  a  small  and  re- 
served city  by  world  stan- 
dards, yet  it  looms  large  as  a 
center  of  Nordic  arts  and 
business.  Its  proportions  of 
old  to  new,  of  culture  to 
commerce,  beauty  to  func- 
tionality, even  of  natural  re- 


sources to  urban  develop- 
ment, are,  well,  remarkably 
lagom. 

This  is  a  city  still  best  dis- 
covered on  foot  (see  map  on 
page  95):  meander  through 
the  cobblestoned  streets  of 
Gamla  Stan  (the  Old  Town), 
whose  original  buildings  date 
back  to  medieval  times;  rove 
the  sleek  thoroughfares  of 
the  modern  commercial  and 
shopping  district  that  has 
come  to  be  known  simply  as 


the  City;  venture  into 
Djurgarden,  once  a  royal 
game  preserve  and  now  a  city 
haven  for  Sunday  strolls,  pic- 
nics, and  museum  browsing. 

You  will  of  course  share 
Stockholm  with  the 
Swedes — for  the  city  is  small 
enough  that  its  greatest  assets 
are  compressed  into  a  com- 
mon roster  of  excellence;  if 
they  are  new  they  are  seldom 
secret  for  long.  Still,  there 
are  subtle  surprises,  such  as 
the  exquisite  light  of  June, 
that  no  official  guide  can 
convey.  Other  seasons  have 
their  distinctive  charm,  but 
to  visit  Stockholm  in  sum- 
mer is  literally  to  see  it  in  its 
best  light:  in  the  spell  when 
day  comes  to  usurp  eve- 
ning— outshining  any  trace 
of  stars  by  summer-solstice 
time — and  nights  become  as 
short  and  bright  as  dawn. 

ROOMS  WITH  A  VIEW 

Although  the  spectrum 
of  first-class  hotels  in 
Stockholm  is  small,  lodging 
styles  range  from  large-scale 
and  full-service  comfort  Co 
intimate  charm.  A  double 
room  at  most  of  them  will 
run  $100  and  up  per  night. 

The  largest  hotel  in  the 
city  is  the  Sheraton,  but  the 
most  splendid  is  the  350- 
room  Grand  Hotel,  at  Sodra 
Blasieholmshamnen  8. 
Opened  in  1874,  it  still 
enjoys  the  most  dramatic 
hotel  location  in  town:  the 
midpoint  of  the  bay 
separating  the  royal  palace 


and  the  National  Museum  of 
Art  (Nationalmuseum),  with 
an  overview  of  the  white- 
ferryboat  traffic  that  binds 
Stockholm  to  its  vast 
archipelago.  Grandest  at  the 
Grand  are  three  "royal" 
suites:  the  Cadier  (number 
239);  the  Bernadotte 
(number  339);  and  the 
Grand  (number  139). 

Another  waterfront  classic 
is  the  Hotell  Diplomat, 
located  on  the  stately  Belle 
Epoque  boulevard  at 


Strandvagen  7c.  Its  elegant 
tearoom  is  a  city  landmark. 
Another  favorite  is  the  125- 
room  Hotell  Reisen,  at 
Skeppsbron  12-14.  This 
recently  refurbished  Old 
Town  hotel  boasts  two  saunas 
and  a  small  pool  within  its 
medieval  cellar  vaults,  and 
an  excellent  new  restaurant. 

Among  Stockholm's 
newer,  more  intimate  hotels 
is  an  Old  Town  gem  called 
the  Lady  Hamilton,  at 
Storkyrkobrinken  5. 
Furnished  with  Swedish 
country  antiques,  it  has  yet 
to  be  widely  discovered.  Also 
in  Gamla  Stan,  at 
Vasterlanggatan  22,  is  the 
more  modest  Lord  Nelson, 
renovated  in  maritime  Style, 
with  a  ship's  name  and 
model  tor  each  room.  The 
adventurous  may  want  to  try 
another  nautical  hotel 
novelty:  the  recently 
opened — and  still  unproven — 
Malardrot tningen  ( bel< >w  ) , 
at  Riddarholmskajen.  This 
converted  yacht  of  twenties 
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vintage  once  belonged  to 
Barbara  Hutton. 

In  requesting  a  room,  be 
aware  that  many  Stockholm 
hotel  rooms  may  seem  small, 
even  cramped,  by  American 
standards.  And  in  most  cases 
only  twin  beds  are  available. 


MORE  THAN 
SMORGASBORD 

Dining  out  is  a  primary 
pastime  of  Stockholmers,  and 
the  city  restaurant  scene  is 
exceptionally  vibrant,  as 
ambitious  new  establishments 
continually  take  their  place 
next  to  old  favorites. 

The  first-class 
Operakallaren  (Opera 
Cellar),  in  the  same  building 
as  the  Royal  Opera,  is  the 
closest  Stockholm  comes  to 
true  opulence.  The  palatial 
main  dining  room  features  a 
breathtaking  smorgasbord 


feast  (above) — the  city's 
most  famous — and  other 
excellent  fare.  Just  as  worthy 
a  legend  is 

Stallmastaregarden,  a 

seventeenth-century 
coaching  inn  poised  at  the 
edge  of  the  lovely  Haga  Park. 
Cozily  rustic  yet  very 
elegant,  it  offers  some  of  the 
city's  finest  cuisine, 
including  wildfowl  and  game 
dishes. 

Popular  with  natives  and 
visitors  alike  are  the 
tradition-rich  Gamla  Stan 
restaurants  with  dining  areas 
in  converted  medieval  cellar 
vaults.  Best  amon;'  them  for 


food  and  atmosphere  are  Fem 
Sma  Hus  (literally,  Five 
Little  Houses,  constructed  as 
a  charming  labyrinth);  the 
neighboring  Den  Gyldene 
Freden  (The  Golden  Peace), 
an  ancient  tavern  frequented 
for  generations  by  artists, 
writers,  and  bards;  Diana, 
with  excellent  Swedish 
cuisine;  and  the  ambitious 
Aurora,  known  for  its 
elegant  refinement  of  unusual 
traditional  dishes. 

Among  the  newer 
establishments  are  two 
excellent  fish  houses — 
Wedholms  Fisk  (see  page  87) 
and  Eriks.  The  latter,  a 
cleverly  transformed  gravel 
barge,  features  an  oyster  bar 
at  ground  level,  a  wood- 
paneled  main  dining  room  in 
the  hold,  and  an  outdoor 
grill  on  the  decks  in 
summertime.  If  you  prefer 
your  cuisine  nouvelle,  try 
instead  the  Hotell  Reisen's 
Quarter  Deck,  the  spare 
Grappe  d'Or,  in  Gamla  Stan, 
or  the  Coq  Blanc,  in  the 
City — all  first-rate. 

Other  time-honored 
restaurants  favored  by 
Stockholmers,  if  not  always 
by  guidebooks,  include  the 
sophisticated  Teatergrillen 
(Ingmar  Bergman  is  among 
the  regulars);  KB 
(Konstnarsbaren — the 
Artists  Bar); 

Djurgardsbrunns  Wardshus, 

a  genial  and  elegant  old  inn 
on  Djurgarden;  and 
Ostermalmshallen,  an  almost 
regal  indoor  flower  and 
produce  market  with  several 
small  restaurants,  perfect  for 
a  quick  lunch. 


SPECIALTIES 
OE 1HE  HOUSE 

The  water  is  always  nearby  in 
Stockholm,  and  naturally 
fish  is  the  fare  most 
inventively  prepared.  Gravlax 
and  any  other  salmon 
variation  is  considered  a 
delicacy,  as  are  lojrom.  (pike 


roe  served  on  toast,  with 
sour  cream  and  chopped 
onions)  and  the  seasonal 
krdftor  of  August  (crayfish, 
boiled  in  dill  and  served 
cold).  Natives  who  have 
been  abroad  awhile  develop 
irrational  cravings  for 
stromming,  the  small  Baltic 
herring,  simply  filled  with 
parsley  and  fried.  And 
despite  its  humble  status,  the 
standard  North  Sea  herring 
is  a  delicious  smorgasbord 
and  appetizer  staple.  It 
should  be  hailed  with  a  toast 
of  aquavit  (snaps,  in 
Swedish)  and  a  beer  chaser. 

While  in  Stockholm, 
sample  some  husmanskost,  or 
traditional  Swedish  cooking. 
Try  kaldolmar  (stuffed 
cabbage,  served  with 
lingonberries),  dillkott  (veal 
cooked  in  a  dill-and-cream 
sauce),  or  biff  d  la  Lindstrom 
(chopped  steak  with  diced 
beets,  onions,  and  capers). 

Some  special  meal-related 
etiquette:  when  approaching 
a  smorgasbord,  do  not  tackle 
the  whole  feast  at  once; 
rather,  return  several  times, 
beginning  with  herring, 
progressing  to  other  cold 
dishes,  then  to  the  hot  fare, 
and  finally  to  dessert.  Know 
also  what  it  means  to  skal:  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  clinking 
glasses,  but  rather  of  raising  a 
glass,  meeting  the  eyes  of 
those  one  is  s/cd/ing  with, 
drinking,  then  exchanging 
glances  again  before  setting 
down  the  glass. 


CRYSTAL.  SILVER. 
AMD  FUR 

Most  of  the  fashionable  shops 
in  Stockholm  are  found 
along  several  thoroughfares 
in  the  central  City,  among 
them  Hamngatan, 
Biblioteksgatan,  Nybrogatan, 
and  Drottninggatan,  some  of 
which  are  now  reserved  for 
pedestrians  only. 
Distinctively  Swedish 
products  to  seek  out  are 
crystal  and  glassware, 
handicrafts,  silver,  furniture, 
and  furs. 

In  each  of  these  areas, 
certain  stores  reign  supreme. 
Svenskt  Tenn,  at 
Strandvagen  5,  is  one  of  the 
most  exclusive  shops  in 
Scandinavia  for  interior 
decoration  and  gifts;  next 
door  (at  5b)  is  the  retail 
outlet  for  furniture  of  the 
late  Carl  Malmsten's  now- 
classic  design. 
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When  it  comes  to  crystal 
(above)  and  glass,  Orrefors 
and  Kosta-Boda  remain  the 
preeminent  commercial 
design  names  (although 
possibly  in  that  order). 
Svenskt  Glas,  at  Birger 
Jarlsgatan  8,  has  an 
important  selection,  as  do 
most  of  the  large  department 
stores.  (It  is  the  selection, 
rather  than  the  price,  of  such 
goods  that  tends  to  vary 
around  town;  there  are  no 
true  "bargain"  outlets.) 

For  Swedish  handicrafts — 
pastel  weavings,  ceramics, 
carved  wooden  pieces — visit 
Svensk  Hemslojd,  on 
Sveavagen  44,  and 
Konsthantverkarna,  on 
Master  Samuelsgatan  2.  Top 
stores  for  silver  include 
Borgila,  at  Sturegatan  24, 
and  its  more  traditional 
neighbor  W.  A.  Bolin,  at 
Sturegatan  12;  Rey  Urban, 
at  Sibyllegatan  49,  is  one  of 
the  best  silversmiths,  while 
Metallum,  at  Hornsgatan  30, 
in  the  art  and  antiques 
section  of  Sodermalm, 
features  more  modern  design. 
Perhaps  because  of  the  cold 
Swedish  winter,  fur  design  is 
a  highly  developed  art;  Bo 


Ivan  Pettersson,  on 

Kommendorsgatan  32,  and 
Christell,  at 

Kommendorsgatan  27,  are 
preeminent  purveyors. 

But  whatever  the  shopping 
quest,  Stockholmers 
invariably  begin  or  end  up  at 
Nordiska  Kompaniet,  known 
as  NK.  Occupying  a  central 
location  on  Hamngatan,  it  is 
Sweden's  paramount 
department  store,  a  splendid 
and  convenient  cornucopia, 
but  one  that  should  be 
approached  with  some 
caution:  its  glass  department 
and  household  goods  are 
excellent,  for  instance,  and 
its  large-scale  shipping 
department  a  blessing;  but  it 
can  be  erratic  in  areas  such 
as  clothing,  and  its  "Very 
Swedish  Shop"  is  flagrantly 
targeted  at  tourists. 

The  16  percent 
devaluation  of  the  krona  in 
the  fall  of  1982  made 
spending  money  in 
Stockholm  more  favorable  for 
foreigners.  But  still  to  be 
reckoned  with  is  Sweden's 
resounding  value-added  tax 
(known  by  the  benign- 
sounding  contraction 
"Moms"),  which  recently  was 
raised  to  over  23  percent. 
Restaurant,  hotel,  and 
shopping  prices  generally 
include  the  Moms.  In  the 
case  ot  purchases  to  be  taken 
abroad,  most  of  the  Moms 
can  be  reimbursed  at  the 
airport  through  the  new 
Scandinavia  Taxfree 
program,  advertised  in  the 
windows  of  participating 
stores.  On  items  shipped 
abroad,  the  Moms  is  simply 


deducted  from  the  purchase 
price. 

From  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  it  is  possible  to 
arrange  for  the  advantageous 
purchase  of  a  Volvo  or  Saab: 
both  car  companies  have  so- 
called  International  and 
Diplomat  Sales  plans  that 
allow  clients  to  buy  a  car 
here  for  delivery  in  Sweden 
at  about  5  to  10  percent 
savings  off  the  American 
retail  price,  with  return 
transportation  of  the  car  to 
the  United  States  included. 

A  WEALTH  OF  ARI 

Stockholm  does  not  boast  a 
Louvre  or  a  Met,  but  it  does 
otter  an  impressive  array  of 
over  forty  museums  and 
numerous  other  landmarks 
well  worth  a  visit.  (The 
city's  outstanding  treasures 
are  highlighted  on  page  96.) 
Preeminent  among  them  is 
the  Nationalmuseum 
(below),  on  Sodra 
Blasieholmshamnen,  the 
off  icial  cache  of  the  nation's 
art,  both  Swedish  and  more 
broadly  European,  dating 
.from  the  sixteenth  through 
the  nineteenth  centuries.  In 
summertime,  one  of  the 
city's  most  delightful  musical 
experiences  is  the  series  of 
chamber-music  and  solo 
concerts  presented  on  the 
steps  of  the  Nationalmuseum, 
with  the  audience  informally 
settled  along  the  massive 
interior  staircase. 

Across  the  bridge  to  the 
adjacent  island, 
Skeppsholmen,  is  Moderna 
Museet,  which  also 


incorporates  a  museum  of 
photography.  An  avant-garde 
force  in  the  1960s,  Moderna 
Museet  houses  important 
European  and  American 
works  ot  that  period,  as  well 
as  outstanding  examples  of 
early  cubist,  Dada,  and 
surrealist  art. 

On  the  same  island  is 
Ostasiatiska  Museet  (the 
Museum  ot  Far  Eastern 
Antiquities) — a  smaller 
museum  that  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind 
outside  the  Orient. 

At  the  far  end  of  the 
nearby  island  of  Djurgarden 
are  two  once-private  homes 
featuring  collections  that 
together  provide  a 
comprehensive  yet  intimate 
view  of  late-nineteenth-  and 
early-twentieth-century 
Scandinavian  art. 
Waldemarsudde  belonged  to 
Prince  Eugen,  "the  painter 
prince,"  who  was  one  of  the 
most  respected  Swedish 
landscape  artists  of  his  day  as 
well  as  a  diligent  and  gifted 
collector.  The  banker  Ernest 
Thiel  built  what  is  now 
Thielska  Galleriet,  at 
Blockhusudden,  the  farthest 
tip  of  Djurgarden;  it  houses 
his  dramatic  collection  ot 
new  work  produced  by 
Scandinavian  artists  ot  his 
generation,  during  the  first 
fifteen  years  ot  this  century, 
including  the  largest  set  ot 
Edvard  Munch  painting  in 
Sweden. 

Northeast  of  Djurgarden, 
on  the  fashionable  residential 
island  Lidingo,  is  another 
important  personal  legacy: 
the  soaring,  clittside 
Millesgarden,  the  formei 
home  and  stunning  outdoor 
sculpture  garden  o!  the  artist 
Carl  Milles,  who, 
incidentally,  was  tor  many 
years  chairman  ot  the 
sculpture  department  at  the 
prestigious  Cranbrook 
Academy  of  Art,  in 
Michigan  (see  "Focus"). 

Two  standard  tourist 
"musts"  lie  on  the  city  side  of 
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Djurgarden.  The  royal 
flagship  Wasa,  encased  in  a 
floating  museum  shell,  is  a 
full-fledged  seventeenth- 
century  Swedish  man-of-war, 
miraculously  intact.  On  its 
much-touted  maiden  voyage, 
in  1628,  it  keeled  over  and 
sank  ignominiously  before 
leaving  the  Stockholm 
harbor.  The  ship — along 
with  its  plentiful  remnants  of 
life  on  board — was  raised  in 
1961  (below). 

Not  far  from  the  Wasa  is 
the  seventy-five-acre 
Skansen,  the  world's  oldest 
open-air  museum,  built  in 
1891  tor  the  preservation  of 
dwellings  and  crafts  from  all 
over  Sweden.  Among  its  150 
buildings,  primarily  from  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  are  an  authentic 
Lapp  hut,  complete  with 
nearby  grazing  reindeer,  and 
a  manor  house,  which  serves 
as  a  setting  for  summer 
chamber-music  concerts. 
Skansen  also  features  a  zoo, 
gardens,  crafts  workshops, 
and  an  open-air  theater. 

THE  GALLERY  SCENE 

The  city's  two  most 
influential  art  galleries,  both 
of  which  show  contemporary 
Swedish  and  international 
work,  are  Galerie 
Aronowitsch,  on  Sturegatan 
24,  and  Galleri  Engstrom,  at 
Karlaplan  9a.  Camera 
Obscura,  on  Kakbrinken  5  in 


Gamla  Stan,  is  Scandinavia's 
top  photography  gallery, 
which  mounts  shows  of 
international  caliber.  In 
Kungstradgarden,  Galleri 
Heland  often  features  the 
decorative  arts;  it  also  serves 
as  the  traditional  summer 
home  for  an  annual  show  of 
Swedish  design. 


Finally,  there  is 
Drottningholm  (left),  with 
its  baroque  royal  palace  (the 
royal  family's  official 
residence),  its  manicured 
grounds,  its  exquisite  China 
Pavilion,  and,  above  all,  its 
enchanting  eighteenth- 
century  Court  Theater, 
which  serves  as  the  prime 
summer  seat  of  opera  and 
ballet.  The  theater  is  small 
(tickets  for  the  June-to- 
September  performance 
season  must  be  ordered 
months  in  advance),  but  its 
performances  are  legendary: 
operas  and  ballets  mounted 
in  full  and  authentic  rococo 
regalia,  with  original  stage 
sets  and  eighteenth-century 
theatrical  machinery. 
Drottningholm  lies  not  far 
from  Stockholm,  on  the 
inland  Lake  Malaren;  the 
most  pleasant  way  to  reach  it 


is  by  one  of  the  white 
ferryboats  stationed  outside 
Stadshuset,  the  Stockholm 
City  Hall. 

Other  white  ferries, 
moored  outside  the  Grand 
Hotel,  serve  as  the  classic 
link  to  the  archipelago, 
skdrgarden,  which  fans  out 
into  the  Baltic  in  a  ninety- 
mile  profusion  of  islands. 
Skdrgarden  is  the  city's 
summer  sanctuary:  24,000 
islands — some  as  large  as 
small  peninsulas,  some  so 
minute  they've  acquired 
names  such  as  "Drop  of 
Milk."  It  is  an  unusual 
landscape,  with  its  brackish 
waters,  imperceptible  tides, 
tricky  sailing  winds,  and 
time-smoothed  granite 
outcroppings.  August 
Strindberg  helped  introduce 
his  countrymen  to  its  simple, 
elemental  beauty;  to  travel 
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The  kings  and  queens  of 
Sweden  may  no  longer  wield 
any  real  political  power,  but 
the  royal  palaces  and  parks 
they  cultivated  over  the 
centuries  are  the  most 
treasured  of  their  public 
legacies.  The  spacious 
Djurgarden  is  surely  the  most 
beloved  greensward  within 
city  limits;  farther  out  lies 
the  tranquil  and  gracious 
Haga  Park,  with  its  own 
special  pearl,  the  little  Haga 
Palace  (see  page  82). 


Although  its  myriad  waterways  make  Stockholm  look  geo- 
graphically complicated,  it  is  actually  comfortable  and  easy  to 
navigate.  Sweden  House  (1),  opposite  NK  (2),  is  a  good  cen- 
tral starting  point — and  a  ready  resource  for  free  information 
about  the  city.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  the  commercial 
center,  and  near  T-Centralen  (4),  the  nerve  center  of  the 
city's  fine  subway  system,  some  of  the  stations  of  which  were 
designed  by  artists.  Within  quick  subway,  bus,  or  walking  dis- 
tance is  Gamla  Stan,  with  the  royal  palace  (16)  and  narrow, 
ancient  streets  crowded  with  shops  and  churches.  A  dapper 
little  ferry  plies  the  waters  between  Gamla  Stan  and  Djurgar- 
den, where  one  can  find  unusual  museums  (8,  9)  and  verdant 
strolling  grounds.  Good  bus  service  over  bridge  and  land  will 
whisk  you  back  to  the  central  City,  or,  alternatively,  you  may 
make  a  charming  promenade  along  stately  Strandvagen.  In 
general,  mass  transportation  in  Stockholm  is  excellent  and 
extensive.  Taxis  are  trickier:  it  is  better  to  phone  ahead 
(15  00  00)  than  to  try  to  hail  one  in  the  streets. 


1.  Sweden  House 

2.  NK 

3.  Glass  sculpture  by  Edvin 
Ohrstrom 

4.  T-Centralen 

5.  Central  Station 

6.  Wedholms  Fisk 

7.  Royal  Dramatic  Theater 

8.  Skansen 

9.  Wasa 

10.  Modern  Museum 


1 1 .  Museum  of  Far  Eastern 
Antiquities 

12.  National  Museum  of  Art 

13.  Grand  Hotel 

14.  Royal  Opera 

15.  Old  House  of  Parliament 

16.  Royal  palace 

17.  Storkyrkan  (cathedral) 

18.  Riddarholm  Church 

19.  City  Hall 

20.  Haga  Palace 
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out  into  the  archipelago  now 
is  to  see  the  progression  of  a 
century's  worth  of  Swedish 
summer  architecture,  from 
the  stately  Victorian  bastions 
near  the  city  to  the  hardy 
little  cottages  that  hug  the 
smaller,  wilder  islands  at  the 
Baltic's  brink. 

Seek  out  one  of  the  older, 


converted  steamers  from  the 
first  third  of  the  century 
(Sweden  House,  on 
Hamngatan,  is  helpful  with 
details)  and  set  off  for  an 
island  enclave  such  as 
Vaxholm,  a  busy  little  harbor 
town  just  an  hour  away, 
whose  Vaxholms  Hotel  serves 
good  food  enhanced  by  a 


panoramic  water  view.  Or 
head  for  Sandhamn,  home  of 
the  Royal  Swedish  Yacht 
Club  and  site  of  top  summer 
regattas,  a  small  place  that's 
all  sea  and  sand  and  pines 
and  little  settlements.  To 
travel  there  and  back  is  a  full 
day's  commitment,  but  along 
the  way,  one  can  settle  back 


and  watch  the  blond  Swedish 
summer  brush  by,  with  its 
uncanny  light,  many  boats, 
and  gentle,  cool  breezes.  It's 
a  lagom  adventure,  and  a 
lovely  one.D 

Lisbet  Nilson  is  a  Swedish- 
American  writer  based  in 
New  York  City. 
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Art  Treasures 
of  Stockholm 


The  Venice  of  the 
North  offers  works 
of  art  enough  to  keep 
the  most  exacting 
visitor  busy  and 
beguiled. 

By  Frank  Ward 


The  loveliest  art  gallery  in 
Stockholm  is  the  Thiel  Gal- 
lery (Thielska  Galleriet),  a 
mansion  in  a  mixture  of  art 
nouveau  and  Swedish  na- 
tional Romantic  styles  which 
houses  a  range  of  art,  mainly 
Nordic,  from  around  1890  to 
1910.  Besides  some  major  oils 


and  many  fine  prints  by  the 
Norwegian  Edvard  Munch, 
there  are  important  works  by 
leading  Swedish  artists.  In 
Ducks,  Evening,  Bruno  Lilje- 
fors  (1860-1939)  rises  above 
literalism  to  attain  real  aes- 
thetic resonance.  The  liber- 
ated yet  controlled  brush- 
strokes convey  truths  on 
both  realistic  and  abstract 
planes.  In  spite  of  a  certain 
glibness,  the  domestic  inte- 
riors of  Carl  Larsson  ( 1853— 
1919)  should  not  be  passed 
over,  for  they  convey  some- 
thing very  Swedish — a 
dream  of  perennial  child- 
hood, halcyon  summers,  ru- 
ral tranquillity. 


At  the  Royal  Treasury 

(Skattkammaren)  are  the  re- 
galia (crown,  scepter,  orb, 
and  key)  for  the  coronation 
of  King  Eric  XIV,  in  1560. 
They  are  the  work  of  Corne- 
lius Ver  Weiden,  a  Fleming 
active  in  Sweden  between 
1551  and  1561.  The  crown — 
restored  and  altered  several 
times  since — is  of  richly 
enameled  gold  set  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones;  the  orb 
features  an  engraved  map  ©f 
the  world.  Another  superb 
item  is  the  horn  with  which 
Charles  IX  was  anointed. 
Made  in  1606  by  Peter 
Kiaempe,  it  is  of  gold  set 
with  diamonds  and  rubies. 

Of  Stockholm  City  Hall 
(Stadshuset)  the  great  archi- 
tecture critic  Sir  Nikolaus 
Pevsner  has  written  that  it 
exhibits  "a  delightfully  free 
and  subtle  eclecticism." 
When  it  was  inaugurated,  in 
1923,  it  made  Swedish  archi- 


tecture instantly  famous  all 
over  Europe.  It  is  the  master- 
piece of  Ragnar  Ostberg 
(1866-1945).  The  slightly  ta- 
pered angle  tower,  nipped  by 
a  small  open  lantern,  is  over 
348  feet  high.  The  building 
incorporates  eight  million 
bricks  (one  million  of  them 
handmade)  and  quite  an 
acreage  of  Swedish  marble 
and  granite.  Within,  choice 
examples  of  Swedish  design, 
craftsmanship,  and  art 
abound.  The  Golden  Hall 
(known  to  Nobel  laureates), 
clad  in  eighteen  million 
pieces  of  gold-leaf  mosaic, 
has  an  almost  Oriental  opu- 
lence. Stockholm's  City  Hall 
is  the  apotheosis  of  fine  civic 
architecture. 

The  Museum  of  National 
Antiquities  (Historiska  Mu- 
seet)  displays  some  magnifi- 
cent Viking  gold  with  filigree 
patterns,  a  great  deal  of  Vi- 


king silver,  and  the  country's 
biggest  prehistoric  gold 
hoard— more  than  seven 
kilos.  One  entire  room  is 
given  over  to  stained  glass — 
fragments  and  whole  panes — 
in  the  North  German  Byzan- 
tine style  of  the  fourteenth 
to  sixteenth  century.  Most  of 
it  comes  from  the  Baltic  is- 
>  land  of  Gotland.  An  amazing 
I  sequence  of  medieval  exhibits 
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includes  the  Linkoping  Treas- 
ure, notable  for  two  arm- 
shaped  reliquaries,  another 
exceptionally  valuable  reli- 
quary comprising  a  gold- 
mounted  agate  bowl  with 
richly  jeweled  foot  and  lid, 
and  a  thirteenth-century 
gold  crown. 

The  National  Museum  of 

Art  has  several  major  collec- 
tions to  boast  of.  One  is  a 
dazzling  array  of  icons, 
mostly  Russian,  including 
the  very  fine  sixteenth-cen- 
tury Death  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
(above).  The  bulk  of  the  col- 
lection was  donated  between 
1933  and  1952  by  the  banker 
Olof  Aschberg. 


The  enchanting  painting 
Lady  with  the  Veil  is  the  work 
of  AlexanderRoslin(  1718-93), 
Sweden's  deftest  portraitist. 
The  model  was  his  French 
wife,  Marie-Suzanne,  herself 
an  artist  of  some  repute.  Ros- 
lin  spent  most  of  his  creative 
life  in  Paris,  but  was  also  for 
a  spell  court  painter  to  Cath- 
erine the  Great  of  Russia. 

There  are  several  Rem- 
brandts,  but  the  most  arrest- 
ing is  the  Batavian  Conspir- 
acy, a  fragment  from  the 
center  of  a  much  larger  work 
commissioned  and  rejected 
by  the  Amsterdam  city  fa- 
thers. It  was  brought  to  Swe- 
den by  a  Dutch-Swedish  fam- 
ily, was  owned  later  by  King 
Gustavus  III,  and  has  hung 
here  for  about  a  century. 

The  collection  of  Chinese  art 
and  artifacts  at  the  Museum 
of  Far  Eastern  Antiquities 
(Ostasiatiska  Museet)  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  world.  Its 
Neolithic  Chinese  pottery — 
some  400  pieces — is  unri- 
valed outside  China.  The 
museum,  which  draws  sinolo- 
gists from  all  over  the  world, 
was  greatly  enriched  by  the 
late  archaeologist-king,  Gus- 
tavus VI,  who  willed  it  1,800 


objects  covering  4,000  years. 
The  museum's  famous  bulle- 
tin is  required  reading,  not 
least  in  China. 

Though  part  of  it  dates  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  the 
interior  of  Stockholm  Cathe- 
dral (Storkyrkan)  is  largely 
intact.  Fragments  of  a  fresco 
made  in  1594  can  still  be 
seen.  The  main  attraction  is 
the  late-Gothic  Saint  George 
and  the  Dragon,  a  sculptural 
group,  mostly  in  oak,  by 
Bernt  Notke  of  Liibeck.  It  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  sculpture  from 
the  late  Middle  Ages  in 
northern  Europe.  Notke 
worked  in  Sweden  between 
1483  and  1497.  The  ornate 
gilded  pulpit,  in  French  ba- 
roque style,  was  made  by 
Burchardt  Precht. 

The  centerpiece  at  the  Royal 
Armory  (Livrustkammaren)  is 
King  Gustavus  Vasa's 
crowned  helmet,  made  in 
Germany  in  1540.  It  is  partly 
gilded.  Three  other  exhibits, 
novel  to  say  the  least,  display 
the  clothes  that  three  Swed- 
ish kings — Charles  XII,  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus,  and  Gusta- 
vus III — wore  at  the  time 
they  were  killed.  They  still 
carry  grisly  stains.  The 
thirty-odd  garments  from  the 
royal  wardrobe  of  King 
u,  Charles  X  (1622-60)  may 
g  well  be  the  largest  and  best 
$  extant  collection  of  one 


o  man  s  on 


tf  its. 


The  supremely  elegant 
House  of  Nobility  (Riddarku' 
set) was  erected  between  1641 
and  1674  by  a  succession  of 
four  foreign  architects.  The 
first  was  Simon  de  la  Vallee, 
stabbed  to  death  during  an 
altercation  about  the  plans; 
the  last,  his  son  Jean.  A  cross 
between  Dutch  classical  and 
French  Renaissance  styles,  it 
has  pale  red-brick  walls, 
sandstone  pilasters,  and  a 
beautiful  hipped  roof  (sdter!- 
tak),  crested  with  sculptures 
and  gilded  chimneys.  Its 
great  hall,  which  was  the 
parliamentary  forum  for 
Swedish  aristocrats  from  1668 
to  1865,  has  a  baroque 
painted  ceiling,  and  on  its 
walls  are  thickly  clustered 
more  than  2, 300  coats  of  arms 
of  noble  Swedish  families. 

Soaring  above  Sergels  Tor<_: 
Square,  the  heart  of  modern 
Stockholm,  is  a  glass  obelisk 
(shown  on  the  cover)  about 
115  feet  high,  the  work  ol 
the  sculptor  Edvin  Ohr- 
strom.  Erected  in  1974,  it  in- 
corporates 80,000  pieces  oi 
Swedish  crystal,  some  deli- 
cately tinted.  By  day  it 
catches  the  sun's  ravs  like  a 
gigantic  icicle.  At  night  it  is 
illuminated  from  within. 
The  simplicity,  the  hints  of 
both  ice  and  fire,  convey 
something  qu unessentially 
Swedish.  It  was  designed  to 
enhance  the  surrounding 
architecture:  a  totem  raised 
to  the  gods  of  civic  virtue. 
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A  BOOM  IN 
BULBS 

Dutch  tulip  merchants  have  transformed  a 
sixteenth'Century  curiosity  into  a  flourishing 
twentietlvcentury  industry.  The  value  comes 
not  from  the  flowers  but  from  the  bulbs. 


Tulips,  which  now  seem  quintessentially  Dutch,  were  once 
essentially  Turkish.  Since  the  time  of  the  sultan  Fatih,  who 
captured  Constantinople  in  1453,  flamboyant,  large-blossomed 
tulips  had  been  given  pride  of  place  in  the  courtyards  of  the 
sultans'  seraglios.  An  Austrian  ambassador  to  Turkey  plotted 
their  abduction  from  the  seraglio  when,  in  1554,  he  dispatched 
several  bulbs  to  the  Hapsburg  court  gardener,  then  resident  in 
Vienna.  When  the  gardener,  Carolus  Clusius,  left  Vienna  to 
take  charge  of  the  medicinal  gardens  of  the  University  of  Lei- 
den, in  Holland,  he  naturally  took  along  his  collection  of  bulbs. 

The  rapid  spread  of  tulips  throughout  the  seventeen  prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands  is  said  to  have  begun  when  a  band  of 
men  raided  Clusius's  university  garden,  bent  on  growing  bulbs 
not  for  study  but  for  profit.  In  any  event,  by  1600  possession  of 
the  exotic  bulbs  had  become  a  status  symbol  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  by  1634  the  whole  country  was  seized  with  a  speculative 
fever,  subsequently  diagnosed  as  tulipomania,  or  tulip  madness. 
At  the  root  of  this  madness  lay  a  virus,  which  caused  bulbs  that 
had  hitherto  produced  quite  ordinary  flowers  to  "break,"  chang- 
ing their  color  and  creating  striped  or  feathered  patterns  on  the 
petals.  Thus,  even  the  common  man  who  had  been  able  to 
invest  in  a  handful  of  common  bulbs  might  wake  up  one  spring 
morning  to  find  that  a  virus  had  made  him  a  rich  man,  for  tulip 
fanciers  and  commercial  growers  were  willing  to  pay  out  a  for- 
tune for  a  single  splendid  bulb,  which,  of  course,  would  pass  on 
its  "broken"  characteristics  to  a  series  of  bulblets. 

At  the  height  of  the  frenzy,  three  rare  bulbs  were  sufficient 
to  pay  for  a  town  house,  and  at  least  one  beer  maker  was  willing 
to  exchange  his  brewery  for  a  single  bulb.  Yet  even  while  the 
flowers  were  being  celebrated  in  still  lifes  (see  box),  the  market 
crashed  in  1637,  bankrupting  thousands  of  speculators.  But  by 
then  the  bulb  was  firmly  embedded  in  its  adopted  country. 

]on  Swan  is  the  author,  most  recently,  of  A  Door  to  the  Forest,  a 
collection  of  poems,  published  by  Random  House.  His  Dutch  wife, 
Marianne  Hamaker  Swan,  restores  old  American  hooked  rugs. 


TULIPOMANIA 
ART  DEALERS 


The  prices  are  high,  but  so 
is  the  quality  of  seven- 
teenth-century Dutch  paint- 
ings of  the  tulip.  Indeed, 
some  artists  were  able  to 
create  effects  that  border  on 
the  miraculous.  Among  the 
most  important  names  of 
Dutch  and  Flemish  old  mas- 
ters who  painted  tulips  and 
other  flowers  are  these: 
Balthasar  van  der  Ast 

(1590-1656) 
Osias  Beert  (1596-1624) 
Hans  Bollongier  (1600^4) 
Ambrosius  Bosschaert 

the  Elder  (1573-1621) 
Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder 

(1568-1625) 
Jan  Davidsz.  de  Heem 

(1606-84) 
Jan  van  Huysum  (1682-1749) 
Abraham  Mignon  (1640-79) 
Rachel  Ruysch  (1664-1750) 
Nicolaes  van  Veerendael 

(1640-91) 


Two  outstanding  dealers 
make  a  full-time  specialty 
of  flower  paintings.  One  is 
de  Boer,  Heerengracht  512, 
Amsterdam.  Nearly  every- 
thing from  their  major  exhi- 
bition in  1982  has  been  sold, 
but  a  few  fine  works,  includ- 
ing three  Bollongiers,  are 
left.  The  other  is  John 
Mitchell,  8  New  Bond 
Street,  London  Wl.  The 
gallery  is  run  by  Peter 
Mitchell,  who  wrote  Great 
Flower  Painters,  the  standard 
work  in  the  field.  He  cur- 
rently has  an  important 
Osias  Beert  and  some  very 
fine  watercolors  by  nine- 
teenth-century French  and 
Dutch  painters  priced  be- 
tween $10,000  and  $20,000. 

Other  important  dealers 
who  can  be  counted  on  to 
have  good  flower  pieces  in 
stock  are:  ( 1 )  Noortman  &. 
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Left:  In  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, prosperous  Dutch  bulb 
merchants  supplied  an  avid 
world  with  every  shade  of  tulip. 

The  first  exotic  tulips  were  a 
result  of  a  virus  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century.  The  two 
at  right  are  more  recent — 
and  more  conventionally 
induced — hybrids:  Queen  of 
Sheba  and  Twinkle. 

Every  year  the  seventy-acre 
Keukenhof  gardens,  in  Lisse, 
which  bloom  in  April  and  May, 
are  planted  in  new  patterns. 


Brod,  with  branches  in  New 
York,  London,  and  Maas- 
tricht, Holland.  They  now 
have  works  by  Bosschaert, 
Van  der  Ast,  Van  Os,  and 
Van  Brussel  (prices  not  dis- 
closed); (2)  Karel  Water- 
man, in  Amsterdam;  (3) 
Knoedler  &  Co.,  New  York; 

(4)  Edward  Speelman;  and 

(5)  Richard  Green,  both  of 
London. 

During  the  1981-82  auc- 
tion season,  works  by 
twenty-five  leading  Dutch 
seventeenth-century  paint- 
ers fetched  between  $5,000 
and  $100,000,  with  the  ma- 
jority falling  in  the  $20,000 
to  $50,000  range.  No  spec- 
tacular works  have  recently 
been  sold  at  auction,  but 
prices  of  up  to  half  a  million 
dollars  would  not  be 
unrealistic  for  the  very  best 
samples.         — Robin  Duthy 


At  the  height  of  Holland's 
infatuation  with  tidips, 
Hans  BoUongier  painted  the 
extraordinarily  realistic 
still  life  at  left. 
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The  Flemish  nobleman  Ogier 
Ghislain  de  Busbec  (1522-92) 
brought  to  western  Europe 
tulips  he  found  during  his  tour 
of  duty  as  ambassador  to 
Constantinople. 

The  water  color  of  a  tulip  at  left 
was  among  those  sold  at  an 
auction  on  February  5,  1537. 


The  Asian  bulb  proved  to  thrive  in  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
light  clay,  and  western  Holland — its  flat  fields  extending  for 
miles  behind  the  dunes  fronting  the  North  Sea — consists  of 
just  this  mixture.  The  temperature,  too,  was  right:  cool  springs 
and  summers,  winters  that  are  not  excessively  harsh.  And,  fi- 
nally, with  their  intricate  system  of  canals  and  drainage  ditches, 
the  Dutch  could  control  the  groundwater  level  in  the  growing 
fields.  What  had  been  a  frenzy  settled  down  into  a  business,  and 
by  the  early  eighteenth  century  the  Dutch  were  exporting  bulbs 
to  England  and  Austria  and,  of  all  places,  the  court  of  the 
Ottoman  ruler  Ahmed  III  in  Constantinople. 

Nowadays,  of  course,  the  Dutch  export  bulbs  throughout  the 
world — more  than  three  billion  of  them  annually — a  nice  bit 
of  business  that  brings  in  more  than  $250  million.  Meanwhile, 
such  showplaces  of  the  national  flower  as  the  Keukenhof,  in 
Lisse,  attract  a  million  tourists  during  the  sixty-day  blooming 
season  that  ends  in  late  May.  The  seventy-acre  park  is  planted 
with  some  six  million  bulbs,  of  all  kinds,  in  massed  ranks  that 
are  laid  out  in  new  patterns  each  year. 

Quite  another  aspect  of  the  tulip  business  is  revealed  in  the 
flower  auctions  (separate  from  bulb  sales)  held  daily  throughout 
the  country.  In  them,  some  of  the  old  frenzy  persists.  The  largest 
of  the  nation's  twelve  auctions  is  held  in  Aalsmeer.  Florists  come 
from  all  over  the  world  to  bid  on  the  cartloads  of  plants  and 
blooms  that  roll  through  the  half-mile-long  auction  room.  Spe- 
cial clocks  set  the  pace  for  the  bidding.  The  hand  moves  from 
100  to  0.  Buyers  push  a  button  when  the  hand  clicks  down  to 
a  price  they  find  acceptable.  The  first  to  push  wins  the  lot. 

Today,  no  Dutchman  is  likely  to  wager  his  house  or  business 
on  a  single  bulb.  The  highest  price  paid  this  century  for  a  single 
bulb,  the  Hollands  Glorie,  was  2,500  guilders— about  $1,000. 
Considering  the  time,  the  risk  of  failure,  and  the  labor  involved 


in  developing  a  new  hybrid,  the  sum  does  not  seem  extravagant. 
Hybrids  are  developed  from  seed.  It  takes  six  or  seven  years  tor 
the  seeds  to  become  flowering  bulbs.  Another  five  or  ten  years 
may  pass  as  he  builds  up  his  stock.  Meanwhile,  because  the  value 
of  a. bulb  increases  with  its  size  and  weight,  a  large  portion  ot 
the  new  variety  will  undergo  the  ritual  ot  being  "topped"  after 
blooming,  then  dug  up,  peeled,  sorted  for  size,  dried,  fumigated, 
and  stored — before  being  planted  again  in  September.  Unlike 
humans,  tulips  thrive  on  dying  off  for  a  while — and  on  being 
beheaded.  Topping  the  plant  keeps  the  strength  in  the  bulb. 
The  flowers  themselves,  which  for  a  brief  spell  set  the  fields  of 
Holland  ablaze,  are  collected  in  baskets  and  destroyed. □ 

The  Aalsmeer  flower  auction  is  open  all  year  on  weekdays  from  7:30 
A.M.  to  11:00  A.M.  The  Keukenhof  gardens  may  be  visited  from  8:00 
A.M.  until  7:30  PM.  daily  from  March  25  until  May  22. 


While  giant  clocklike  counters  register  prices,  bidders  compete  for  the 
flowers  from  the  vast  Dutch  tulip  fields  at  daily  auctions  in  cities 
including  Aalsmeer  (right). 
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Good  Or  Giri 


Temperate,  discriminating,  Houston's 
Janie  C.  Lee  has  helped  spread  contemporary  art 
through  the  Southwest. 

By  Stanley  H.  Brown 
Photographs  by  Janice  Rubin 
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CONNOISSEUR 


Janie  C.  Lee  knows  the  value  of  a  good 
first  impression.  When  she  opened  her 
gallery  in  Houston,  almost  ten  years  ago, 
she  exhibited  major  works  by  Hans  Hof- 
mann,  Jasper  Johns,  Claes  Oldenburg,  and 
Roy  Lichtenstein,  among  others.  "I  wanted 
to  get  across  from  the  start  that  these  were 
not  prints,  not  second-rate,"  she  says.  "I 
wanted  to  get  across  that  every  one  of 
these  works  could  be  in  a  major  collection 
or  museum."  Some  who  attended  knew 
that  already.  But  a  lot  of  people  who  should 
have  didn't.  Janie  Lee  has  done  a  lot  to 
fill  that  lack. 

She  has  a  one-word  description  for  the 
state  of  the  art  market  in  Houston  when 
she  decided  to  open  there:  "Ready!"  What's 
more,  she  was  apparently  the  first  to  no- 
tice. Though  Houston  was  already  pre- 
senting itself  to  the  world  as  something 
special,  its  traditional  xenophobia  seemed 
to  carry  over  into  the  art  world  even  more 
than  to  other  areas  of  culture.  Houston- 
ians  who  cared  about  art  at  all  in  those 
days  cared  mostly  for  local  and  regional 
art,  or  maybe  for  the  sentimental  works 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  when  Janie  Lee  opened  her  gallery, 
things  were  beginning  to  change.  Hous- 
ton had  just  entered  yet  another  of  its 
booms,  this  one  set  off  by  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  that  led  to  the  series  of  stagger- 
ing petroleum  price  boosts.  Lee  sensed  new 
aspirations  among  collectors.  She  saw  that 
no  other  gallery  was  showing  the  kind  of 
work  she  believed  in — "thank  heavens." 
So  she  plunged,  boldly  establishing  from 

Stanley  H.  Brown  is  the  author  of  Ling,  a 
biography  of  James  J.  Ling,  and  many  arti- 
cles on  Texans  and  Texas.  He  is  working  on 
a  book  about  Houston  and  Detroit. 


the  outset  that  her  gallery  would  be  a  source 
of  New  York  art.  That,  too,  went  against 
the  Texan  grain.  Still,  Lee  says,  "I  never 
understood  the  hostility — if  the  best  art 
comes  out  of  New  York,  show  it.  I  thought 
it  was  so  wonderful  that  it  was  coming 
from  New  York,  frankly,  that  it  really  was 
American.  Let's  celebrate  it.  Show  it!" 

Tasteful,  Not  Fashionable 

Needless  to  say,  Lee's  calculated  risks  paid 
off.  Her  gallery  is  a  significant  one,  cer- 
tainly in  the  region,  with  shows  of  a  qual- 
ity and  scale  that  Texans  had  never  seen 
before  at  home.  Not  that  she  would  claim 
any  such  distinction  for  herself.  Janie  Lee 
is  modest — appropriate  is  the  word  that 
keeps  coming  to  mind  to  describe  her 
manner  and  appearance.  A  slender,  hand- 
some woman,  she  dresses  in  a  simple,  el- 
egant way  that  some  might  see  as  plain. 
But  she  is  always  tasteful  rather  than  fash- 
ionable, like  the  art  she  prefers  to  handle 
and  collect.  In  an  interview,  she  is  un- 
usually cautious,  professional,  measured, 
weighing  each  question  ("That  really 
makes  me  think").  When  the  tape  re- 
corder is  turned  off,  she  can  become  en- 
thusiastic, but  never  intemperate. 

The  result  is  that  she  inspires  confi- 
dence: her  clients  trust  her  and  her  aes- 
thetic judgment.  As  a  member  of  the  city's 
art  community  puts  it:  "Janie  Lee  doesn't 
sell  art  to  collectors;  she  'places'  it." 
Nevertheless,  Lee's  insistence  that  she  is 
no  saleswoman — "I  can't  do  it,  so  the 
quality  of  the  works  has  to  do  it  tor  me" — 
seems  genuine.  "I  never  worked  tor  any 
gallery  but  my  own,  so  I  have  had  to  work 
out  my  own  methods  on  my  own." 

She  has  always  been  an  independent 
thinker.  Born  forty-six  years  ago  in  the 


Opposite:  Janie  Lee  in  her  gallery  with  works 
by  Helen  Frankenthaler;  above,  in  front  of 
a  collage  by  Motherwell. 

oil  and  cotton  town  of  Shreveport,  Lou- 
isiana, Lee  spent  her  early  years  there  in 
a  comfortable  home  with  no  art  to  speak 
of  but  with  a  mother  who  was  heavily 
involved  in  serious  music.  She  also  kept 
in  touch  with  the  quality  of  her  daugh- 
ter's education,  and  when  she  discovered 
that  Janie's  school's  French  teacher  couldn't 
speak  French,  she  packed  Janie  off  to  the 
National  Cathedral  School,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. ,  for  four  years. 

The  academic  discipline  of  the  school 
more  than  prepared  Janie  for  the  free- 
wheeling atmosphere  of  Sarah  Lawrence 
College,  just  north  of  New  York  City.  "I 
didn't  take  courses  there,"  recalls  Lee.  "1 
took  professors."  By  that  she  means  she 
enrolled,  as  much  as  possible,  in  courses 
taught  by  stimulating,  exciting  people, 
among  them  William  Rubin,  now  direc- 
tor of  painting  and  sculpture  at  New  York's 
Museum  of  Modern  Art.  Though  she 
studied  art  history,  her  main  focus  was 
theater.  When  she  graduated,  she  appren- 
ticed at  Lee  Strasberg's  Actors  Studio  and 
elsewhere  on  the  pioneering  edge  ot  the 
New  York  theater  in  the  late  1950s  and 
early  1960s,  working  in  lighting  design 
and  production.  But  in  her  off-hours,  she 
managed  to  do  a  tair  amount  ol  museum 
going  and  what  she  calls  "gallery  grazing." 

Fairly  soon,  she  recalls,  the  theater's 
magic  evaporated:  "It  simply  evolved  into 
my  not  liking  anymore  the  qualify  ot  the 
plays  that  were  being  written."  The  death 
of  a  relative  brought  her  back  to  the  South. 
"I  came  in  contact  with  art  collections 
down  here.  1  had  never  seen  serious  col 
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lections  before,"  Lee  says.  "My  tastes  be- 
gan evok  ing."  Soon  she  was  ready  to  try 
her  hand  as  a  dealer. 

In  1966  she  started  dealing  out  of  a 
rented  apartment  in  Dallas.  "I  didn't  know 
what  I  was  doing.  I'd  take  off  to  go  to 
museums,  to  help  Janie's  eyes."  From  the 
apartment,  she  expanded  to  a  one-room 
gallery,  then  to  two  rooms.  Despite  her 
diffidence,  she  passionately  wanted  to  have 
a  first-rate  gallery,  and  she  had  some  good 
family  connections  in  the  region  to  help 
her  realize  that  aim. 

Better  yet,  she  had  some  good  connec- 
tions in  New  York's  art  world,  especially 
with  the  renowned  dealers  Andre  Em- 
merich and  Leo  Castelli.  Through  Cas- 
telli,  for  instance,  she  was  able  to  show 
the  art  of  Jasper  Johns,  Donald  Judd,  Ells- 
worth Kelly,  Roy  Lichtenstein,  Robert 
Rauschenberg,  Frank  Stella,  and  Cy 
Twombly — an  enviable  stable  indeed. 
(Last  year,  Janie  Lee  acknowledged  this 
debt  with  a  major  exhibition  called  "15 
Years  with  Castelli.")  "Leo  was  and  still 
is  extremely  generous  to  me,"  she  says. 
"So  is  Andre.  They  were  especially  trust- 
ing of  me  from  the  beginning."  To  this 
day,  her  gallery  carries  works  of  both  New 
York  galleries  on  consignment,  selling  to 
clients  who  could  easily  afford  the  trip  to 
Manhattan  but  who  are  content  dealing 
with  Janie. 

Back  in  1966,  though,  the  buyers  were 
few.  She  recalls  her  first  major  purchase, 
"a  wonderful  Stella,"  with  a  rueful  laugh. 
"I  couldn't  sell  it.  I  carried  it  around  in  a 
pickup  truck  wherever  I  went.  As  it  turned 
out,  I  never  did  sell  it." 

The  frustrations  Lee  felt  in  those  days 
came  out  in  an  interview  over  a  dozen 
years  ago.  Speaking  about  some  of  the 
Dallas  museum's  decisions,  she  excoriated 
an  acquisition  as  the  work  of  "a  second- 
rate  colorist"  and  berated  a  contemporary 
furniture  show,  "which  frankly  you  can 
see  and  see  very  well  at  the  [Dallas]  Dec- 
orative Center."  Then  she  proceeded  to 
describe  the  sort  of  artists  "whom  I  con- 
sider the  pivotal  minds  in  this  country 
now" — none  of  them  represented  in  the 
museum  at  that  time.  The  outspoken  per- 
formance did  not  endear  her  to  the  local 
art  community.  Even  so,  her  experience 
in  the  Dallas  area  brought  her  into  con- 
tact with  the  late  Richard  F.  Brown,  who 
started  Fort  Worth's  Kimbell  museum.  It 
was  Brown,  Lee  says,  who  inspired  her  to 
aim  high  and  to  accept  no  compromise. 

In  1973,  Lee  decided  to  open  a  second 

One  of  Lee's  prime  clients,  the  First  City 
National  Bank  of  Houston,  bought  this  daz- 
zling Frank  Stella  from  her. 
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gallery  in  Houston.  She  was  attracted  by 
the  energy  and,  increasingly,  by  the  qual- 
ity of  Houston's  cultural  institutions  and 
by  what  she  describes  as  the  city's  curi- 
osity. "Houstonians  want  to  learn,  and 
they  like  to  be  front-runners.  And  that 
appeals  to  me.  That's  exciting." 

Also,  she  was  already  actively  involved 
in  the  city's  art  life,  working  "very  closely," 
as  she  puts  it,  with  Houston's  biggest  bank, 
First  City,  to  assemble  its  art  collection. 
(An  uncle  of  hers,  Alfred  Glassel,  Jr.,  at 
present  a  director  of  First  City,  endowed 
the  Houston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts'  school; 
it  bears  his  name. )  In  the  twelve  years  she 
has  worked  with  the  bank,  she  has  as- 
sisted in  the  acquisition  of  major  works 
by  such  artists  as  Helen  Frankenthaler, 
Morris  Louis,  Kenneth  Noland,  Claes 
Oldenburg,  and  Ellsworth  Kelly.  Lee  was 
responsible  for  the  bank's  placing  of  a  nine- 
piece  bronze  work,  The  Family  of  Man,  by 
Barbara  Hepworth,  in  the  plaza  of  its  new 
downtown  building. 

In  1978,  after  five  years  of  running  gal- 
leries in  both  Texas  cities,  Lee  decided  to 
give  up  the  one  in  Dallas.  "It  was  just  too 
much.  I  had  become  a  booking  agent  for 
Southwest  Airlines."  She  was  married  by 
then  to  David  Warren,  associate  director 
of  the  MFA  and  curator  of  Bayou  Bend, 
the  home  of  the  Hogg  family,  which  houses 
a  splendid  collection  of  seventeenth-  , 
eighteenth-  ,  and  nineteenth -century 
American  furniture  and  art.  By  then,  too, 
Houston  had  developed  an  art  commu- 
nity with  dynamic  leadership.  These  days, 
Peter  Marzio  is  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Linda  Cathcart  is  at  the  Contem- 
porary Arts  Museum,  and  yet  another 
museum  is  in  the  offing,  to  house  the  de 
Menil  collection;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
activities  at  three  of  the  city's  universi- 
ties, Rice,  Houston,  and  St.  Thomas.  All 
this  together,  Lee  thinks,  establishes  the 
sort  of  art  community  that  will  continue 
to  keep  collectors  interested  and  artists 
productive. 

She  certainly  is  doing  her  bit.  Recently 
she  put  on  a  show  called  "Cubist  Draw- 
ings." The  first  reaction  from  more  than 
a  few  viewers  was  that  they  were  attend- 
ing a  museum  show  and  that  the  works, 
ranging  from  a  group  of  Russian  works 
from  the  Costakis  collection  to  American 
and  European  drawings,  including  choice 
items  by  Braque  and  Picasso,  would  nor 
be  for  sale.  Lee,  who  collects  twentieth- 
century  drawings  for  herself,  spent  nearly 
three  years  assembling  the  show  "because 
I  wanted  to  do  it."  Despite  the  museum- 

An  executive  skirts  a  sculpture  by  Claes  Old- 
enburg in  Lee's  client  bank. 


quality  aspect  of  the  show,  all  the  works 
were  in  fact  for  sale  and  selling  at  prices 
from  $1 , 500  to  $140,000,  a  range  that  she 
was  especially  pleased  with.  And  she  was 
prepared,  if  she  could  arrange  to  sell  the 
whole  show  to  a  single  buyer,  to  replace 
nearly  all  the  sold  works  with  comparable 
substitutes. 

To  date,  Lee  has  sold  to  most  of  Hous- 
ton's top  collectors,  including  Fayez  Sar- 
ofim,  one  of  the  biggest  money  managers 
in  the  United  States,  and  Louis  Adler,  a 
local  banker  and  art-supplies  dealer.  Her 
technique  is  low-key.  Recently,  while 
walking  a  prospect  through  her  cubist- 
drawings  show  to  quote  some  prices,  the 
customer  asked  for  the  price  of  an  Archi- 
penko.  Lee  said,  "Ninety-five."  The  cus- 
tomer, not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
artist,  was  somewhat  confused  after  hear- 
ing "a  hundred  forty"  for  a  Picasso  and 
"seventy"  for  a  Leger  (thousands,  ob- 
viously). She  thought  the  price  of  the  Ar- 
chipenko  was  $95,000  when  it  actually 
was  $9,500.  Lee  giggled  and  suggested, 
"I  might  be  able  to  give  you  a  little  dis- 
count." 


"I'm  in  competition  with 
New  York.  I  have  to  be.  On 
quality  and  on  price.  Other- 
wise  why  buy  here?" 


Because  of  the  high  quality — and  the 
distinctive  New  York  quality — of  most  of 
the  art  she  handles,  Janie  Lee  has  earned 
a  reputation  of  being  a  kind  of  south- 
western outpost  for  Leo  Castelli.  "That's 
not  really  true,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  in- 
clusive of  what  I  do,"  she  complains,  add- 
ing that  she  has  always  worked  with  art- 
ists on  her  own.  She  was  the  first  gallery 
for  the  painter,  sculptor,  and  printmaker 
Nancy  Graves,  for  example. 

She  recalls  that  when  she  used  to  lec- 
ture to  art  students  in  and  around  Dallas 
and  they  asked  how  to  go  on  in  the  field, 
she  would  tell  them  that  the  next  step  was 
to  go  to  New  York.  "When  people  want 


to  start  a  collection,"  she  says,  "1  tell  them 
to  go  to  New  York.  I'm  in  competition 
with  New  York.  I  have  to  be.  On  quality 
and  on  price.  Otherwise,  why  spend  that 
money  here?  Besides,  I  want  them  to  come 
back  knowing  that  1  do  compete  with  the 
New  York  art  market." 

A  collector  who  has  bought  many  works 
from  Lee  for  his  business  as  well  as  for 
himself  has  a  minor  gripe:  the  scope  of 
her  gallery  does  not  allow  collectors  to 
buy  other  kinds  of  new  work  from  her — 
a  work  by,  say,  a  photorealist.  She  shrugs. 
"He's  not  going  to  find  that  here.  I'm  not 
going  to  handle  that  work.  I  want  the 
emphasis  to  be  on  mature  major  Ameri- 
can artists  and  twentieth-century  draw- 
ings from  everywhere.  And  I  want  both 
kinds  of  work  to  be  of  the  highest  quality. 
If  you  start  to  become  a  department  store, 
you  start  to  lose  your  quality.  And  quality 
is  what  has  made  it  work  for  me." 

She  is  not  concerned  about  new  trends 
or  fashions  in  the  art  industry.  "I  don't 
seek  that  too  much.  I'm  not  going  around 
to  artists'  studios  looking  for  it. "  Then  she 
comes  back  to  the  careful  design  of  her 
business:  "What  I  am  looking  for  are  really 
marvelous  examples  of  the  work  of  the 
artists  I've  been  handling  that  come  back 
on  the  market,  and  I'm  always  looking  for 
great  drawings." 

As  befits  the  premier  gallery  in  Hous- 
ton, Janie  Lee  happily  represents  Texas 
artists  as  well.  Earlier  this  year,  the  gal- 
lery hung  a  show  of  paintings  by  Philip 
Renter ia,  whom  she  has  represented  for 
three  years.  On  her  desk,  she  uses  as  a 
paperweight  a  small  black  iron  piece  by 
another  of  her  Texans,  Jim  Love,  whose 
sculpture  is  widely  collected  in  Texas.  And 
her  first  show  of  the  paintings  of  John 
Alexander,  whose  swamp  scenes  show  up 
often  on  the  walls  of  Houston  homes, 
opened  last  fall,  at  the  height  of  the  reces- 
sion. "I  was  amazed  at  the  success  of  the 
show.  More  than  halt  the  works  sold.  We 
saw  a  lot  of  first-time  people.  Before  it 
opened,  with  the  economy  the  way  it  is, 
I  was  expecting  disaster.  But  it  did  well, 
so  the  buyers  are  still  here." 

Like  all  prospering  art  centers,  Hous- 
ton has  its  share  of  art  politics.  When  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  announced  the  ac- 
quisition of  works  by  eight  Texas  artists, 
one  of  whom  was  Renteria,  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  muttering  in  the  com 
munity  about  big-gun  galleries  favored  by 
the  museum.  In  other  words,  in  Houston, 
a  gallery  less  than  ten  years  old,  like  Janie 
Lee's,  can  become  a  part  of  the  old-guard 
establishment.  On  the  other  hand,  Lee 
sees  herself  as  anything  but  old-guard:  "I'm 
still  learning,  and  that's  part  of  the  fun."  □ 
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Youchi  Soga,  a  seventeenth- century 
scroll,  tells  the  true  tale  of  two  brothers 
avenging  their  father  s  death  in  1193. 
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Nam  ehon  are  beautiful  illustrated 
stories  from  medieval  Japan  that  are  finally 
getting  the  attention  they  deserve. 

By  Janet  Wilson 


In  medieval  Japan,  when  the  gods  had 
been  especially  kind  and  conspired  to  ar- 
range a  happy  ending,  the  grateful  scribe 
often  closed  with  the  words  "Medetashi! 
Medetashi!"  (Blessings  abound!  Blessings 
abound!)  Since  a  chance  meeting  with  a 
stranger  in  Kyoto  in  1963,  these  words 
have  often  been  spoken  by  Dr.  Barbara 
Ruch,  associate  professor  of  Japanese  and 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Medieval  Jap- 
anese Studies  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Her  efforts  have  launched  the 
study  of  a  long-neglected  aspect  of  Japan's 
artistic  and  literary  heritage. 

Back  in  1963,  Ruch  was  a  graduate  stu- 
dent doing  research  on  medieval  Japanese 
literature  at  Kyoto  University  in  prep- 
aration for  her  doctorate  at  Columbia 
University,  in  New  York.  Entering  a  tiny 
Kyoto  restaurant  for  lunch  one  after- 
noon, she  noticed  another  non-Japanese 
patron.  Two  decades  ago,  before  travel 
between  East  and  West  had  accelerated, 
Western  visitors  were  uncommon  in  Ja- 
pan during  the  winter  months,  so,  natu- 
rally enough,  they  struck  up  a  conversa- 
tion. Ruch  learned  that  her  companion 
was  an  Englishman  on  a  business  trip  to 
Kyoto  and  that  he  specialized  in  Chinese 
painting  and  Japanese  woodblock  prints. 

When  informed  that  she  was  a  student 
researching  medieval  Japanese  illustrated 
narratives,  the  Englishman  seemed  as 
amazed  as  he  was  disdainful.  "What  ever 
for?"  was  his  reply.  "Most  of  those  mate- 
rials are  anonymous;  they  don't  represent 
the  great  masterpieces  of  Japanese  litera- 
ture and  art." 

"I  chose  the  medieval  period  because 
I'm  stubborn,"  Ruch  says  she  replied,  pro- 
ceeding then  to  deliver  a  brief  lecture 


Janet  Wilson  lives  in  Philailelphia,  where  she 
is  a  free-lance  writer  specializing  in  art. 


whose  text  she  recalls  precisely.  "1  guess 
in  every  country  people  cannot  help  con- 
centrating on  great  masterpieces  and  on 
famous  artists  and  writers.  But  medieval 
Japanese  illustrated  narratives,  although 
they  are  the  product  of  nameless  artists 
and  writers,  were  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
Japanese  men  and  women  from  all  classes, 
high  and  low,  for  hundreds  of  years.  These 
Nara  ehon,  as  the  books  are  called,  were 
treasured  in  their  houses  as  if  they  had 
some  sacred,  magical  power.  The  stories 
contain  accounts  of  deities,  saints,  heroes 
and  heroines,  and  the  dilemmas  and  de- 
nouements that  medieval  Japanese  people 
loved  the  best.  And  the  illustrations  de- 
picted these  things  in  wonderful,  vivid 
colors  and  in  gold.  Yet  today,  not  many 
Japanese  and  few  Westerners  have  ever 
heard  of  Nara  ehon.  That  shows  how  tar 
this  twentieth-century  world  has  left  be- 
hind the  past  treasures  of  Japanese  daily 
life.  And  that's  why  I  want  to  study  them," 
she  summed  up. 

Still  unconvinced  as  they  paired  com- 
pany after  lunch,  the  Englishman  cas- 
ually remarked,  "Well,  if  you  are  ever  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  some  day,  I'm  sure  1  once 
saw  some  Nara  ehon  in  a  Small  library  there 
somewhere. " 

Ruch  never  learned  the  Englishman's 
name,  and  thinking  back  on  their  meet- 
ing two  decades  ago,  she  is  inclined  to 
refer  to  him  fancifully  as  "a  little  deity 
that  came  down  out  of  a  cloud."  The  fol- 
lowing summer,  as  her  year  of  study  in 
Kyoto  was  ending,  she  kept  thinking  about 
the  "small  library"  in  Dublin  and  finally 
resolved  to  muster  her  limited  resources 
for  a  brief  scouting  expedition  to  the  Irish 
city  on  her  way  home  to  New  York. 

With  no  further  lead  than  the  English- 
man's vague  reference,  Ruch  arrived  in 
Dublin  and  f  inally  located  a  small  archive 
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Ko  Atsumori,  a  sixteenth-century  Nara 
ehon,  relates  the  mythic  life  of  a  famed  war- 
riors son.  Right:  Banners  of  feudal  families, 
also  from  Youchi  Soga. 

on  Shrewsbury  Road,  the  Chester  Beatty 
Library,  which  she  had  been  told  was  re- 
nowned for  its  Oriental  manuscripts.  Most 
of  the  staff  were  away  on  summer  holiday, 
and  the  library  was  almost  empty.  The 
glass  cases  lining  the  walls  contained 
beautiful  Persian  and  Turkish  miniatures, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  any  Nara  ehon. 
The  elderly  lady  on  duty  who  greeted  Ruch 
was  gracious  but  not  very  encouraging. 
No,  she  didn't  think  there  were  any  such 
manuscripts,  but  she  would  look  around 
just  to  make  sure.  After  a  lengthy  inter- 
val, she  returned  and  told  Ruch:  "There 
are  some  things  in  the  back  closet.  Come 
and  take  a  look.  Could  they  be  Japanese?" 
Down  a  long  hallway  they  went,  to  a  closet 
piled  high  with  raincoats,  umbrellas,  and 
galoshes,  plus  several  very  large,  dusty 
cardboard  boxes. 

A  Miraculous  Golden  Light 

"I  took  a  look  inside,  and  my  heart  leapt 
up,"  recalls  Ruch.  "There  they  were.  One 
after  another.  Magnificent  medieval 
scrolls,  volume  after  volume  of  beautiful, 
hand-painted  books.  I  could  not  believe 
my  eyes.  It  was  as  if  I  had  been  trans- 
ported backward  in  time  and  was  wit- 
nessing a  scene  from  some  medieval  reli- 
gious tale — it  seemed  as  if  a  miraculous 
golden  light  suddenly  had  come  pouring 
out  of  every  crack  in  those  dusty  boxes." 

Ruch's  scholarly  detective  work  had  led 
her  to  Europe's  greatest  collection  of  il- 
lustrated medieval  Japanese  books — and, 
astoundingly,  one  that  was  completely 
unknown  to  scholars  in  Japan  as  well  as 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  collection 
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had  been  formed  beginning  in  1906  by  Sir 
Alfred  Chester  Beatty,  a  London  biblio- 
phile who  had  made  a  fortune  from  cop- 
per mining  in  the  former  Belgian  Congo. 
From  collecting  Western  manuscripts  and 
printed  books,  Beatty  went  on  to  collect 
Oriental  manuscripts.  Moving  to  Dublin 
in  1953,  he  erected  a  building  to  house 
his  collection,  which  upon  his  death  was 
bequeathed  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Scholars  from  around  the  world  jour- 
neyed to  Dublin  to  study  the  Chinese, 
Arabic,  Turkish,  and  other  materials,  but 
no  one  seemed  to  know  or  care  about  the 
existence  of  the  Japanese  manuscripts. 

That  this  trove  of  several  hundred  Nara 
ehon  should  have  been  left  to  languish  in 
a  dusty  closet  was  not  surprising  to  Ruch. 
The  lack  of  enthusiasm  of  the  Englishman 
she  had  met  in  Kyoto  was  typical.  Al- 
though Nara  ehon  were  produced  in  large 
numbers  from  the  1400s  into  the  1700s, 
they  were  mostly  anonymous,  unsigned 
works  created  in  an  ingenuous  style.  Many, 
however,  were  made  by  professional  art- 
ists and  highly  skilled  aristocrats  whose 
more  sophisticated,  elaborately  decorated 
products  were  commissioned  by  the  em- 
perors and  members  of  their  courts. 

Nara  ehon  means  "illustrated  books  from 
the  city  of  Nara,"  although,  Ruch  says, 
the  term  is  a  misnomer  since  the  manu- 
scripts were  also  made  elsewhere  in  Ja- 
pan. The  phrase  began  to  appear  about 
1900  and  was  probably  invented  by  rare- 
books  dealers  to  refer  to  hand-painted 
manuscripts  in  scroll  and  book  form  that 
were  believed  to  be  the  work  of  profes- 
sional artists  formerly  associated  with  the 
great  temples  of  Nara.  Years  of  war  and 
political  unrest  had  brought  about  finan- 
cial difficulties  for  the  temples,  forcing 
these  artists  to  support  themselves  by  cre- 
ating books  and  scrolls  that  would  appeal 


"I  looked  inside  and  my 
heart  leapt.  It  seemed  that  a 
miraculous  golden  light 
came  pouring  from  those 
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Muramatsu  Monogatari  was  a  fictional 
saga  involving  a  rich  man,  betrayals,  exiles, 
and  kidnapping. 


to  the  general  public.  According  to  Ruch, 
recent  studies  have  confirmed  the  fact  that 
many  Nara  ehon  were  also  made  by  artists 
from  Kyoto  and  Edo  (the  early  name  for 
Tokyo)  as  well  as  by  wandering  rural  nuns 
and  priests  and  self-taught  artists. 

The  very  popularity  and  humble  origins 
of  most  Nara  ehon  caused  them  to  be 
shunned  by  later  generations  of  scholars 
both  in  Japan  and  abroad.  There  was  not 
even  one  Western  scholar  specializing  in 
the  field  of  Nara  ehon,  and — more  aston- 
ishing— not  a  single  book  on  Nara  ehon 
had  ever  been  published  in  Japan. 

World  of  Pleasure 

For  twentieth-century  Western  collec- 
tors, the  appeal  of  Nara  ehon  has  been  as 
works  of  art  rather  than  as  literature.  In 
both  Europe  and  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, collectors  have  been  few  in  number. 
Such  indifference  has  not  extended  to 
other  Japanese  art  forms,  from  sculpture 
to  ukiyo-e  prints  (depictions  of  the  world 
of  pleasure — geisha  houses,  the  theater — 
as  well  as  landscapes  and  genre  scenes  done 
from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth 
century),  all  of  which  have  been  in- 
tensely studied  and  collected  in  the  West. 
What  little  interest  was  shown  in  Nara 
ehon  was  related  only  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  seen  as  forerunners  of  the  seven- 
teenth- and  eighteenth-century  printed 
book  and  ukiyo-e  print.  As  for  the  Japa- 
nese people  of  today,  Ruch  says  that  few 
even  know  what  Nara  ehon  are,  despite 
the  fact  that  these  works  were  an  intimate 
part  of  the  daily  life  of  their  ancestors. 

"Nara  ehon, "  she  explains,  "represent 
Japan's  first  truly  'national'  literature" — 
from  classical  stories  such  as  The  Tale  of 
Genji  to  battle  tales,  miracle  legends  of 
ancient  shrines  and  temples,  and  love  sto- 
ries. "By  far  the  greatest  bulk  of  all  Japa- 


nese medieval  fiction  and  many  of  the 
medieval  performing  arts  come  down  to 
us  largely  or  exclusively  in  Nara  ehon. " 

Nara  ehon  provide  an  authentic  picture 
of  what  life  was  really  like  in  medieval 
Japan:  what  people  wore,  what  was  hap- 
pening in  the  marketplace,  who  the  vil- 
lains and  heroes  were,  what  the  fears, 
anxieties,  and  religious  convictions  that 
motivated  people  were.  The  medieval  Ja- 
pan (albeit  loosely  portrayed)  that  John 
Blackthorne,  the  hero  of  James  Clavell's 
novel  Shogun,  steps  into  in  1600  is  the 
world  depicted  in  Nara  ehon. 

"It  was  hard  to  separate  religious  from 
secular  interests  in  medieval  Japan,"  says 
Ruch.  In  many  homes,  Nara  ehon  were 
thought  to  possess  magical,  talismanic 
powers.  "If  you  kept  the  book  in  your  home, 
the  deities  mentioned  in  it  would  protect 
you.  And  some  stories  were  so  well  loved 
that  the  people  would  read  them  aloud 
ritually  at  the  New  Year." 

By  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, these  tales — rendered  in  a  medieval 
calligraphy  no  longer  readily  comprehen- 
sible— did  not  much  appeal  to  most  Jap- 
anese people,  nor  were  the  anonymous 
manuscripts  considered  of  great  value. 
"Over  the  past  hundred  years,"  notes  Ruch, 
"these  works  were  the  first  of  one's  ances- 
tors' books  and  scrolls  to  disappear  from 
the  family  storehouse,  and  they  were  the 
easiest  to  sell  off  with  a  minimum  of  re- 
gret in  a  financial  pinch." 

Ruch's  discovery  in  Dublin  led  her  to 
wonder  how  many  other  caches  of  Nara 
ehon  slumbered  unknown  in  European  and 
American  collections.  She  has  spent  much 
of  the  last  two  decades  finding  out.  In 
1966,  she  was  appointed  to  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  two 
years  later — with  funding  from  the  uni- 
versity and  the  National  Endowment  for 


the  Humanities — was  instrumental  in 
helping  to  establish  the  Institute  for  Me- 
dieval Japanese  Studies.  "When  I  discov- 
ered the  materials  in  Ireland,"  says  Ruch, 
"I  knew  this  was  something  one  person 
alone  could  not  do.  I'd  have  to  be  around 
a  thousand  years  to  publish  all  the  texts 
myself."  Investigations  by  Ruch  and  other 
scholars  have  uncovered  some  forty  pub- 
lic and  private  collections  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  that  contain  hitherto 
unknown  Nara  ehon. 

The  most  visible  and  rewarding  chap- 
ters in  the  story  of  Nara  ehon  have  been 
written  only  in  the  past  four  years,  when 
they  have  emerged  as  a  new  field  of  study. 
In  1978,  an  interdisciplinary  team  of  Eu- 
ropean, American,  and  Japanese  scholars 
gathered  at  the  Chester  Beatty  Library  to 
examine  its  Nara  ehon  collection,  moving 
on  to  London  for  further  study  of  collec- 
tions in  the  British  Library  and  British 
Museum.  The  symposium  ended  in  New 
York  at  the  Japan  Society,  with  a  side  trip 
across  town  to  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, whose  Spencer  collection  includes 
the  largest — and  almost  unknown — 
holdings  of  Nara  ehon  in  the  United  States. 

The  conference,  funded  by  Japanese  and 
American  corporations  and  foundations, 
was  a  long-cherished  dream  of  Ruch's.  "I 
realized  that  nothing  was  going  to  happen 
unless  I  brought  a  group  of  scholars  to- 
gether," she  says.  One  of  the  major  factors 
discouraging  scholarly  interest  in  Nara  ehon 
in  the  past,  according  to  Ruch,  has  been 
the  difficulty  that  studying  them  poses. 
Because  the  subject  matter  ranges  over  the 
entire  spectrum  of  medieval  Japanese 
life — from  art  and  religion  to  military 
history,  folklore,  and  literature — an  in- 
terdisciplinary approach  is  necessary. 

"Interdisciplinary  studies  are  relatively 
new  in  Japan,"  she  says.  "It  is  not  in  the 
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Nara  ehon  were  treasured  in  the 
homes  of  the  medieval  Japanese  as  if  they  had 
some  sacred,  magical  power. 


tradition  of  Japan,  for  example,  for  an  art 
historian  from  the  University  of  Tokyo 
and  a  literary  historian  from  Kyoto  Uni- 
versity to  do  cooperative  research." 

One  of  the  major  accomplishments  of 
the  1978  conference  was  the  comprehen- 
sive photographing  of  Nara  ehon  in  West- 
ern collections.  Most  had  never  before 
been  photographed  and  therefore  re- 
mained outside  the  mainstream  of  schol- 
arship in  both  Japan  and  the  West. 

Scholars  were  not  the  only  people  to 
benefit,  however,  from  the  1978  confer- 
ence, which  culminated  in  an  exhibition 
of  Nara  ehon  at  the  Japan  House  Gallery, 
in  New  York,  in  September  of  that  year. 
Organized  by  Professor  Miyeko  Murase  of 
Columbia  University,  the  exhibition  of 
fifty  works  from  American  collections  was 
the  first  showing  of  Nara  ehon  ever  held 
outside  Japan. 

In  August  1979,  the  scholars  recon- 
vened in  Tokyo  and  later  in  Kyoto,  and 
exhibitions  were  presented  at  museums  in 

Kazashi  No  Hime  is  a  romantic  tale  of  a 
maiden's  love  for  a  man  who  was  the  spirit 
of  the  chrysanthemum.  Right:  From  Bunsho 
No  Soshi,  a  seventeenth- century  rags-to- 
riches  story  about  a  servant. 


both  cities.  Attendance  doubled  during 
the  shows,  according  to  Ruch.  "People 
were  amazed  to  learn  of  roots  to  their  lit- 
erary history  they  had  never  heard  about." 

In  1981  the  Kadokawa  Publishing 
Company  of  Tokyo  issued  Nara  ehon 
Abroad:  Illustrated  Literature  from  Medi- 
eval and  Early  Modern  Japan — the  first  book 
ever  to  be  published  in  Japan  on  the  sub- 
ject. Written  in  Japanese  and  edited  by 
Ruch,  the  book  reproduces  twenty-seven 
complete  Nara  ehon  manuscripts.  The 
beauty  of  these  materials,  reproduced  in 
color,  transcends  the  language  barrier,  but 
for  English-speaking  readers  Ruch  is  cur- 
rently writing  another  book. 

As  such  publications  and  exhibitions 
help  to  make  people  aware  of  Nara  ehon, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  unex- 
pected windfalls.  Ruch  tells  with  glee  of 
the  telephone  call  she  received  from  an 
American  clergyman  who  had  learned  of 
her  interest  in  the  field.  He  had  a  small, 
hand-executed  book  he  had  bought  in  Ja- 
pan for  almost  nothing  some  years  ago, 
he  told  her,  and  wondered  if  it  might  be 
a  Nara  ehon.  Ruch  offered  to  take  a  look 
at  it  and,  as  in  Dublin,  experienced  the 
joy  of  discovery.  "Suddenly,  reborn  into 
the  world  of  modern  scholarship,"  she  says, 


"is  a  rare  miniature  from  the  seventeenth 
century — a  famous  tale  of  two  women 
shamans  who  communicate  with  the  spir- 
its of  long-dead  poets — but  in  a  rare  for- 
mat even  for  Nara  ehon,  as  tiny  as  a  pocket 
prayer  book.  It  turns  out  to  be  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  of  this  story  known  to  have 
survived  from  the  Middle  Ages."  Mede- 
tashi!  Medetashi'.O 
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MOST  GLORIOUS  IKATS 

In  nineteenth-century  Uzbekistan,  artisans  produced  some 
of  the  most  luminous  fabrics  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

By  Jennifer  Wade 


One  after  another,  the  beautiful  silk  tex- 
tiles billow  through  the  air  as  they  are 
unrolled  and  thrown  out  onto  the  floor — 
the  only  empty  space  big  enough  to  ac- 
commodate these  bedspread-size  fabrics. 
Even  after  they  have  settled,  an  illusory 
movement  continues:  the  vitality  of  their 
designs  beckons.  If  outlines  are  indis- 
tinct, colors  are  not — the  vivid  reds,  yel- 
lows, and  greens  have  a  clarity  and  rich- 
ness surpassed  in  no  other  fabrics. 

These  textiles  are  part  of  an  extraor- 
dinary collection  of  ikats  from  the  region 
of  Uzbekistan,  in  southern  Russia.  The 
ikat  technique  of  resist-dyeing  threads  be- 
fore putting  them  on  the  loom  has  been 
practiced  with  different  effects  all  over 
the  world,  but  it  is  the  central  Asian  fab- 
rics, with  their  bold  colors  and  striking 
designs,  that  have  captured  the  interest 
of  Dr.  Guido  Goldman,  senior  lecturer  in 
government  at  Harvard  University,  di- 
rector of  Harvard's  Center  for  European 
Studies,  and  specialist  in  German-Amer- 
ican relations.  His  collection,  wound  onto 
specially  designed  horizontal  poles,  re- 
sides in  two  closets  in  his  office,  a  sleek 
modern  apartment  high  above  the  Charles 
River  in  Cambridge.  The  apartment  also 
houses  his  distinguished  collection  of 
twentieth-century  art,  since  "home" — a 
country  house  outside  Boston — is  too 
damp  to  house  art  safely.  As  he  explains 
his  affection  for  ikat,  the  tall,  forty-five- 
year-old  professor,  who  talks  in  a  great 
rush,  constantly  refers  to  modern  art — 
the  rich  colors,  large-scale  designs,  and 
sense  of  movement  common  to  both. 

"Uzbekistan  ikats  are  as  extraordinary 
as  modern  artistic  works,"  he  says,  ges- 
turing first  toward  the  many  layers  of  silk 
ikats  on  the  floor  and  then  at  the  walls, 
almost  as  densely  covered  with  brilliant 
colors  painted  onto  stretched  canvas.  His 
interest  in  textiles,  he  says,  comes  from 
an  interest  in  color-field  painting — in 
particular  the  work  of  Helen  Franken- 

Jennifer  Wade  is  a  New  York-based  free  lance 
who  specializes  in  art  and  antiques. 


Harvard's  Guido  Goldman  shows  an  out- 
standing Uzbek  ikat  from  his  fine  collection. 

thaler  and  Morris  Louis.  He  came  to  Uz- 
bek ikats  over  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  he 
saw  one  in  the  window  of  a  New  York 
gallery  "that  reminded  me  very  much  of 
a  Kandinsky,  done  before  the  First  World 
War,  that  we  almost  had  in  my  parents' 
collection  of  Impressionists  and  early- 
twentieth-century  paintings.  I  thought  the 
textile  was  magnificent,  but  I  didn't  even 
know  what  ikat  was." 

Hardly  anyone  else  did  either.  Al- 
though intricately  patterned  and  dark- 
colored  Indonesian  ikats  were  already  being 
collected  by  quite  a  few  Westerners,  the 
more  colorful  and  boldly  patterned  weav- 
ings  from  central  Asia  were  unfamiliar  to 
all  but  a  few  decorators,  who  thought- 
lessly cut  them  up  and  made  them  into 
pillows  and  tablecloths.  Goldman  notes 
that  "in  the  1960s  ikats  were  selling  for 
about  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  very  good 
one  and  ten  and  twenty  dollars  for  a  lesser 
one.  That  alone  tells  you  that  they  weren't 
the  object  of  any  serious  Western  collect- 
ing." Now  the  going  price  in  the  West  for 
the  best  central  Asian  ikats  is  in  the 
$3,000-to-$6,000  range,  and  three  years 
ago  at  Christie's,  London,  one  extraor- 


dinary Uzbek  ikat  was  auctioned  off  for 
almost  $9,000. 

As  these  textiles  become  more  familiar, 
contemporary  craftsmen  and  designers 
have  been  drawn  to  the  technique  be- 
cause it  allows  them  a  colorist's  approach 
to  weaving.  Jack  Lenor  Larsen  has  de- 
signed furnishing  fabrics — which  he  has 
called  "Laotian"  and  "Pyramid" — that  are 
ikat  dyed  and  woven  in  Thailand.  Other 
modern  textile  artists  are  achieving  re- 
sults with  ikat  that  range  all  the  way  from 
the  subtle,  harmonious  colors  of  the  New 
York  designer  Susan  Goldin's  fabrics  to 
the  wall  hangings  of  the  San  Pedro,  Cal- 
ifornia, artist  Jim  Bassler,  which  are  so 
innovatively  woven  that  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  tell  that  it  is  the  ikat  method  he 
has  used.  A  few  craftsmen  have  turned 
their  ikat  fabrics  into  one-of-a-kind  gar- 
ments, such  as  the  shawls  and  jackets  made 
by  the  young  Massachusetts  designer 
Randall  Darwall.  For  sums  ranging  from 
less  than  a  hundred  dollars  to  about  five 
thousand,  contemporary  ikat  hangings  can 
be  purchased  at  crafts  galleries  across  the 
country,  notably  at  Elements  and  Julie 
Artisans'  gallery,  both  in  New  York,  Jackie 
Chalkley  gallery,  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  The  Hand  and  the  Spirit  Crafts  gal- 
lery, in  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

A  Sophisticated  Industry 

The  Malay-Indonesian  word  ikat,  which 
is  a  stem  for  the  verb  mengikat,  meaning 
"to  bind,  tie,  or  wind  around,"  came  into 
Western  usage  around  1900.  Ikats  have 
been  made  all  over  the  world,  notably  in 
Indonesia,  Japan,  Africa,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  central  Asia.  For  reasons  no  one 
seems  to  know,  the  complex  process  was 
"invented"  by  each  of  these  cultures  in- 
dependently, for  there  was  little  or  no 
contact  among  them  before  this  century. 
Unlike  much  of  the  world's  textile  art, 
Uzbekistan  ikat  was  not  made  in  the  home. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  rather  sophisticated  in- 
dustry that  developed  in  towns  such  as 
Bukhara,  Samarkand,  and  Kersha.  The 
fabrics  were  produced  in  commercial 
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"Unquestionably  one  of  the  best  I've  ever 
seen,"  says  Goldman  of  this  hanging  made 
around  1870  in  Bukhara.  Detail  above. 


workshops;  each  one  employed  several 
specialists  who  concentrated  on  one  of  up 
to  eight  different  stages  of  production. 

These  were  luxury  fabrics.  Once  fin- 
ished, they  were  often  huge  pieces,  five 
by  seven  feet,  made  of  silk  or  silk  and 
cotton  and  used  as  decorative  wall  hang- 
ings in  the  Uzbeks'  tents  or  town  houses. 
Others  were  made  into  clothing:  often, 
several  ikats  of  different  designs  and  colors 
were  combined  into  one  garment.  Women 
made  their  own  dresses,  trousers,  and  coats, 
but  tailors  made  the  long-sleeved,  ankle- 
length  coats  called  "khalats"  or  "chapans" 
that  were  worn  by  wealthy  men.  Two  of 
these  are  in  Goldman's  collection. 

What  makes  ikat  unique  is  the  tech- 
nique by  which  parts  of  the  threads  are 
treated  so  that  they  won't  absorb  color.  In 
Uzbekistan  only  the  warp — the  threads 
running  the  length  of  the  fabric — were 
"resist-dyed."  (Ikat  elsewhere  in  the  world 
is  made  by  dyeing  the  weft — the  threads 
running  the  width  ot  the  fabric — or  both. ) 
Using  this  technique,  the  dyer  stretches 
the  silk  warp  between  two  poles  at  a  dis- 
tance of  some  twenty  feet.  Groups  of 
threads  are  then  hound  together  and 
wrapped  tightly  where  the  dye  is  to  be 
resisted.  Only  the  unbound  areas  absorb 
the  color  of  the  vegetable  (and,  by  the 
twentieth  century,  synthetic)  dye  they  are 
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"Why  would  anybody  undertake  such  a 
sophisticated,  time-consuming  art?  Ikats  are 
crazy!"  says  Goldman. 


Ikat  coats  like  this,  made  between  1850  and 
1870,  were  worn  mainly  for  conspicuous  ef- 
fect by  wealthy  Uzbeks. 

soaked  in.  After  the  initial  dyeing,  some 
threads  are  unwrapped  so  that  they  will 
take  the  next  color.  The  process  is  re- 
peated up  to  six  or  seven  times. 

A  Wealth  of  Time 

In  nineteenth-century  Uzbekistan,  the 
dyeing  and  weaving  of  the  fabrics  could 
take  several  months  to  complete.  In  In- 
donesia, for  example,  where  the  tech- 
nique is  similar  to  that  of  the  Uzbeks,  the 
preparation  of  the  indigo  dye  alone  takes 
at  least  thirteen  days,  and  the  threads  must 
soak  in  it  for  eleven  days.  Red  dyeing  takes 
even  longer.  And  this  does  not  take  into 
account  the  long  process  of  binding  and 
unbinding  the  threads.  Then,  when  the 
dye  process  is  complete,  the  threads  are 
given  to  the  weaver,  who  places  them  on 


a  loom  to  be  woven  with  a  cotton  or  silk 
weft  of  a  single  color.  After  the  simple 
weaving  process,  the  fabric  is  given  its 
lustrous  sheen  by  being  coated  with  egg 
white,  after  which  it  is  wrapped  between 
cloths  and  beaten  to  remove  the  stiffness 
of  the  dye  and  egg  and  give  it  the  supple- 
ness and  luxurious  look  of  watered  silk. 

As  if  the  ikat  process  were  not  elabo- 
rate enough,  some  nineteenth-century 
Uzbek  workshops  produced  a  deluxe  ver- 
sion in  velvet.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how 
such  finely  detailed  designs  were  created, 
when  the  ikat  makers  had  to  incorporate 
a  supplemental  set  of  warp  threads  twenty 
times  the  length  of  the  first.  ("Don't  ask 
me,"  says  the  professor.)  Not  surprisingly, 
velvet  ikats  were  so  expensive,  painstak- 
ing, and  time-consuming  to  make  that 
they  are  rare.  Goldman  has  managed  to 
find  only  three  for  his  collection. 

Considering  the  dyeing  process,  the 
complex  harmony  of  the  ikat  designs  is 


remarkable.  Clearly,  this  is  a  highly  cre- 
ative and  imaginative  art  form.  The  dyer 
must  be  able  to  visualize  the  final  design 
and  have  the  imagination  and  skill  to  know 
what  result  the  placement  of  each  color 
will  produce,  because  the  unwoven  bound 
threads  don't  even  suggest  his  vision. 

Ikat  patterns  are  composed  of  symbols 
derived  from  nature,  as  well  as  total  ab- 
stractions. Flowers,  trees,  rosettes,  pome- 
granates, chevrons,  and  birds  dance  across 
the  fabric  in  slightly  asymmetrical  pat- 
terns. If  there  are  meanings  in  the  motifs, 
scholars  have  not  deciphered  them. 
Goldman  has  pondered  the  matter  and 
comeSkUp  with  only  "Ikats  are  crazy!  Why 
did  anybody  undertake  such  a  sophisti- 
cated, time-consuming  art?"  While  each 
piece  is  an  individual's  artistic  expres- 
sion, the  presence  of  undefined  symbols 
lends  an  intriguing  mystery  to  them,  and 
we  cannot  help  wondering  about  their 
significance  to  the  people  who  made  them. 

The  design  limitations  of  the  ikat  tech- 
nique are  also  its  strengths.  The  binding 
of  several  threads  before  weaving  makes 
it  impossible  to  make  straight  lines,  and 
the  result  is  a  characteristic  shimmer  ef- 
fect. "That  fuzzy  edge  gives  it  more  vi- 
vacity," Goldman  notes.  The  outlines  be- 
tween colors  subtly  resemble  flames. 
Because  the  binding  technique  also  en- 
courages patterning  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, a  sense  of  movement  is  created. 
Especially  complex — and  rare — ikats 
sometimes  also  have  patterns  with  a  di- 
agonal movement. 

Goldman  has  found  in  collecting  ikat 
a  pleasing  difference  from  his  experience 
collecting  modern  art  and — one  of  his 
other  involvements — American  quilts. 
Because  of  widespread  interest  in  these 
areas,  it  is  difficult  to  purchase  a  range  of 
the  finest  and  most  representative  ex- 
amples. But  with  Uzbek  ikats  he  has  an 
open  field.  That  is  why  he  can  say  happily 
and  with  confidence,  "I  have  by  far  the 
best  ikat  collection  there  is."  Then,  like 
any  true  collector,  he  quickly  adds,  "But 
there  are  others  still  to  get.Tl 
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Passport  gives  me  more  time  to  enjoy  what 
Hike  doingbest-buying  antiques!' 


And,  as  Bernie  Karr  puts  it:  "Always  the 
est". 

Hyde  Park  Antiques  is  one  of  the  best 
lurces  for  buying  quality  English  antiques  in 
ie  United  States,  and  some  even  say  the 
'orld. 

In  a  gloriously  carpeted  nineteenth 
entury  cast  iron  building  at  836  Broadway, 
ist  below  13th  Street  and  dose  to  New  York 
lanhattan's  Union  Square,  Bernie  displays 
/hat  is  certainly  the  "biggest  stock  in  the 
usiness". 

His  customers,  dealers  and  the  better 
ecorators  have  come  to  expect  not  only  the 
1  reat  quantity  and  variety  of  goods  he  offers, 
ut  also  the  consistently  high  level  of  his  very 
personal  style. 

In  a  workroom  some  twenty  blocks 
iptown  he  employs  four  cabinet  makers,  four 
)olishers  and  a  gilder  in  what  Bernie  calls  "a 
;ood  ethical  workshop". 

His  ethics  and  the  superior  condition  of 
lis  merchandise  also  have  something  to  do 
vith  his  customers'  enthusiasm. 

Bernie  tries  to  maintain  a  full  inventory  of 
"urniture  from  the  Queen  Anne  period  right 
irough  to  Regency,  and  because  he  sells  from 


the  floor,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  go  to 
England  to  replenish  his  stock. 

"The  only  reason  dealers  sell  is  to  get  the 
space  and  the  capital  to  go  out  and  buy 
more,"  he  enthuses. 

Every  year  he  and  his  wife  Barbara  make 
three  or  four  buying  trips  to  England,  leaving 
the  shop  in  the  capable  hands  of  Craig 
Williams,  who  for  seventeen  years  acted  as 
manager  of  the  J.  J.  Wolff  company. 

A  Michael  Davis  Shipping  customer  for 
many  years,  Bernie  Karr  says,  "I  can't  get  over 
how  efficient  the  operation  is  and  how  little 
paperwork  there  is  for  me  to  do".  Knowing 
that  all  the  details  are  being  handled  for  him 
-  "and  handled  right"  -  he  can  devote  his 
time  to  filling  one  or  two  20  foot  air  containers 
and  doing  what  he  likes  best,  "buying,  and 
always  the  best". 

Before  his  trips  to  England,  Bernie  plans 
his  itinerary  with  Katharine  Buckley  who 
runs  Michael  Davis'  New  York  office. 
Katharine  alerts  the  dealers  who  have 
reserved  merchandise  for  him,  and  provides 
car.  courier  and  accommodation  advice. 

With  Passport,  he  finds  there's  no  need 
for  any  financial  outlay  towards  his  purchases 


and  shipping  costs  until  his  shipment  arrives 
in  New  York,  in  the  same  excellent  condition 
in  which  he  bought  it. 


The  International  Buyers  Card 


Find  out  if  what  Bernie  Karr  says  is  true  For  more 
details  about  Michael  Davis  Shipping  call 
Katharine  on  Area  Code  (212)  832  56SS  or  fill  in 
this  coupon  for  your  Passport  application  form 
and  send  to  the  address  below. 
PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 

NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 
STATE 


ZIP 


C/AP/8) 

Michael  Davis  Shipping  Corporation 
29  East  61st  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10021 
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WINE 


GERMANY'S  LIQUID  GOLD 

After  a  bishop's  messenger  got  waylaid, 

an  old  story  goes,  some  of  the  world's  rarest  and  most 

costly  wines  were  created. 

By  Eunice  Fried 


One  of  the  quiet  wonders  of  this  world  is 
nature's  ability  to  change  ordinary  grapes 
into  shriveled  raisins  and  then,  just  when 
they  appear  to  be  fit  for  nothing,  trans- 
form them  into  the  richest,  rarest,  most 
luscious  dessert  wines  ever  made.  Only  a 
few  wine  regions  in  the  world  are  the 
source  of  this  wonder:  the  Sauternes  area 
and  parts  of  the  Loire  Valley,  in  France; 
a  tiny  area  in  upper  New  York  State;  and 
some  vineyards  in  California,  Hungary, 
Austria,  and  Germany. 

Great  natural  dessert  wines  are  always 
a  marvel,  but  those  that  emanate  from 
Germany  are  miracles.  For  Germany  lies 
along  the  northern  limit  of  the  grape: 
much  beyond  that  limit,  summers  are  too 
short  and  the  sun  sends  too  little  warmth 
for  grapes  to  ripen.  Even  within  the  limit, 
growing  grapes  is  bedeviled  by  minor 
fluctuations  of  weather.  It  is  no  surprise, 
then,  that  in  Germany  wine  making  is 
more  precarious  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. And  yet,  despite  these  handicaps, 
Germany  produces  Beerenauslese  and 
Trockenbeerenauslese,  dessert  wines  that 
are  dreams  of  perfection  with  their  hon- 
eyed sweetness,  their  delicate  bouquet,  and 
their  finesse.  The  greatest  of  them  are  like 
liquid  gold — and  are  among  the  more  ex- 
pensive wines  of  the  world. 

In  those  regions  where  autumn  brings 
nights  that  are  cool  and  heavy  with  dew, 
mornings  shrouded  in  fog,  and  days  that 

Eunice  Fried,  who  unites  frequently  about 
wine  and  food,  did  a  piece  on  Madeira  wines 
for  our  November  1982  issue. 


are  warm  and  sunny,  and  in  those  years 
when  such  weather  lingers  into  October 
and  November,  the  mysterious  botrytis 
cinerea,  or  "noble  mold,"  appears.  Where 
it  comes  from  and  why,  no  one  knows. 
What  is  known  is  that  unlike  other,  de- 
structive molds,  botrytis  is  benevolent;  in 
fact,  without  its  strange  ministrations  there 
could  be  no  Trockenbeerenauslese,  no 
Sauternes,  or  for  that  matter,  no  great  des- 
sert wines  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Called  Edelfaule  in  German,  botrytis 
covers  the  grape  with  a  veil  of  gray  lace 
when  harvest  is  approaching  and  the  fruit 
is  nearly  ripe.  It  attacks  by  piercing  the 
skin  of  the  grape  and  feeding  on  the  juice. 
As  the  water  content  of  the  juice  is  re- 
duced, the  natural  sugar  within  the  grape 
becomes  intensely  concentrated.  So  do  the 
grape's  flavors,  acids,  and  glycerin. 
Meanwhile,  the  grape  shrivels  until  it  is 
a  tight,  wrinkled,  discolored  raisin  cov- 
ered with  mold.  Only  then — well  into 
October  or  perhaps  even  early  November, 
when  these  botrytised  grapes  seem  rotted 
beyond  redemption — are  they  gathered, 
not  by  the  clusters,  as  would  be  done  in 
a  normal  harvest,  but  painstakingly,  in- 
dividually, grape  by  grape. 

Tiny  and  dehydrated,  each  grape  yields 
only  a  few  drops  of  juice,  so  that  a  vine- 
yard attacked  by  the  fungus  sometimes 
produces  barely  one-sixth  that  of  a  vine- 
yard of  normally  ripe  grapes.  In  fact,  the 
Germans  say,  it  takes  one  worker  one  day 
to  pick  enough  grapes  to  make  one  bottle 
of  Trockenbeerenauslese. 

But  what  a  bottle  it  might  be!  Ger- 


many's great  dessert  wines  are  very  sweet — 
they  have  that  characteristic  richness, 
reminiscent  of  honey,  and  an  opulent  taste 
tempered  by  a  pure,  clean,  natural  acid- 
ity. The  wine  is  golden  in  its  youth;  then 
its  color  deepens  with  age,  developing 
amber  lights  and,  finally,  shades  of  bur- 
nished old  gold.  Its  bouquet  recalls  ripe 
fruits — apricots,  peaches — plucked  from 
the  tree  on  a  summer  day.  Its  body  is  full, 
like  nectar,  and  its  texture  has  the 
smoothness  of  satin. 

An  Astounding  Experience 

It  is  a  wine  of  an  elegance  that  beggars 
description.  To  drink  one — with  dessert, 
or  better,  by  itself  after  dessert,  or  as  des- 
sert— is  an  astounding  experience.  It  is 
not  to  be  taken  for  granted  just  because 
it  can  be  repeated.  Actually,  given  the 
perilous  conditions  of  Germany's  weather, 
stocks  are  always  limited.  A  great  Trock- 
enbeerenauslese (often  called,  simply, 
"Tba")  is  a  phenomenon  that  occurs  no 
more  than  once  every  four  or  five  years. 

In  too  many  years,  the  capricious  cli- 
mate of  the  north  country  refuses  to  give 
the  120  days  of  sunshine  and  warmth  that 
are  needed  by  these  special  vines.  Even 
in  the  rare  good  years,  the  vintner  must 
keep  one  eye  on  his  grapes,  the  other  on 
the  weather.  One  more  week,  he  reasons, 
a  few  more  days  on  the  vine,  and  the  wine 
will  be  still  sweeter,  richer.  But  in  that 
week  or  those  days  the  weather  can  betray 
him,  turning  suddenly  to  destroy  those 
grapes  for  any  use  at  all. 

The  beneficial  dehydration  of  wine 
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grapes  is  as  old  as  history.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament mentions  it,  and  Homer  writes  of 
grapes  hanging  on  the  vines  until  they 
are  overripe  and  partially  dried.  But  after 
those  ancient  days,  the  idea  of  raisined 
grapes  as  the  source  of  dessert  wines  seems 
to  have  gone  into  a  millennia-long  eclipse 
until  it  was  rediscovered  in  Europe  in  the 
late  1700s. 

According  to  the  German  version  of 
this  rediscovery,  it  happened  two  hundred 
years  ago,  when  most  of  the  great  vine- 
yards of  the  country  were  still  the  prop- 
erty of  the  church  (they  were  secularized 
by  Napoleon  in  1803).  In  those  days,  grape 
picking  could  not  begin  until  the  bishop 
officially  declared  the  opening  of  the  har- 
vest. One  year,  when  the  grapes  were  ripe, 
the  abbot  of  a  monastery  in  the  Rheingau 
sent  a  messenger,  as  was  the  custom,  to 
the  bishop  of  the  nearby  town  of  Fulda  to 
ask  his  permission  to  harvest.  But  the 
messenger  was  waylaid  by  robbers  and  never 
returned.  The  abbot  waited  anxiously  for 
about  two  weeks,  while  the  grapes  be- 
came riper  and  riper.  He  sent  a  second 
messenger  to  Fulda,  but  he  too  disap- 
peared. The  grapes  became  overripe  and 
began  to  turn  gray  and  to  shrivel;  in  des- 
peration, the  abbot  sent  a  third  messen- 
ger. Happily  this  one  returned  with  the 
bishop's  consent,  and  although  the  abbot 
despaired  of  ever  saving  his  withered, 
moldy  grapes,  he  sent  his  pickers  into  the 
vineyards  to  salvage  what  they  could.  What 
they  brought  in  were  grapes  that  became 
the  most  extraordinary  wines  ever  made 
in  Germany. 

Since  the  days  of  the  abbot,  the  method 
of  deciding  when  to  begin  harvest  has 
changed.  No  longer  a  bishop's  arbitrary 
authorization,  it  is  now  determined  by  very 
exacting  standards  that  have  been  set  for 
each  grape  varietal  and  each  special  at- 
tribute in  each  wine  region.  Under  the 
New  German  Wine  Law  of  1971,  the 
highest-quality  category  and  the  one  that 
includes  all  the  finest  wines  is  Qualitdts- 
wein  mit  Prddikat,  which  translates:  "qual- 
ity wine  with  special  distinction  or  attri- 


butes." Each  wine  within  this  category 
carries  one  of  six  special  attributes,  which 
ascend  in  quality  depending  on  the  ripe- 
ness of  the  grapes  at  the  time  they  were 
harvested. 

The  first,  or  lowest,  of  these  is  Kabi- 
nett,  a  fine,  usually  light  wine  made  of 
normally  ripe  grapes  and,  generally,  the 
driest  in  this  category.  Next  is  Spatlese 
(meaning  "late  harvest"),  a  fine  wine  made 
from  grapes  that  have  been  left  on  the 
vines  for  two  to  three  weeks  after  the  nor- 
mal harvest,  thus  gaining  in  flavor  and 
concentration.  Auslese  ("special  selec- 
tion"), the  third  attribute,  is  an  elegant, 
much  sweeter  wine  made  from  specially 
selected  bunches  of  late-harvested  grapes 
that  are  particularly  ripe  and  often  par- 
tially affected  by  botrytis  cinerea. 

Most  Luscious  of  All 

From  Auslese,  we  move  up  to  the  fourth 
attribute,  which  brings  us  to  the  incred- 
ible full  dessert  wines.  Beerenauslese 
("berry  selection")  is  a  rare  and  remark- 
ably rich,  sweet  wine  made  from  individ- 
ually selected  grapes  that  include  both  bo- 
trytised  and  extremely  overripe  grapes, 
each  of  which  is  cut  separately  from  the 
bunches.  Fifth  is  Trockenbeerenauslese 
("dried,  individually  picked  grapes"),  the 
richest,  sweetest,  most  luscious  of  wines. 

The  sixth  attribute  is  a  rarity  called 
Eiswein,  or  ice  wine.  A  dessert  wine  with 
very  concentrated  flavors,  it  is  made  from 
very  ripe,  overripe,  or  botrytised  grapes 
that  have  frozen  on  the  vine  and  arc  picked 
and  pressed  while  they  are  still  frozen. 


Within  each  of  the  country's  eleven 
wine  regions,  the  New  German  Wine  Law 
has  decreed  the  minimum  amount  of  sugar 
that  each  grape  varietal  must  reach  in  or- 
der for  its  wine  to  warrant  a  particular 
attribute.  This  minimum  varies  with  the 
region,  with  the  more  northern  ones,  such 
as  the  Mosel-Saar-Ruwer,  having  >1  i^ht  1  y 
lower  minimums  than  those  to  the  south, 
and  with  Riesling,  the  noblest  of  Ger- 
many's many  grapes,  sometimes  having  a 
slightly  lower  minimum  than  sturdier  and 
earlier-ripening  varietals.  The  finest  of 
Germany's  sweet  wines,  in  fact,  are  made 
from  the  Riesling  grape,  although  excel- 
lent ones  are  also  made  from  Silvaner, 
Gewurztraminer,  Scheurebe,  Huxelrebe, 
and  Albalonga. 

The  Germans  measure  a  grape's  sugar 
content  by  a  reading  called  Ochsle. 
Translating  Ochsle  to  percentages  of  sugar 
by  weight,  the  general  average  minimums 
are  about  16  to  17  percent  sugar  for  Ka- 
binett,  about  18  percent  for  Spatlese,  20 
percent  for  Auslese,  and  26  to  27  percent 
for  Beerenauslese.  R>r  Trockenbeerenaus- 
lese, there  are  no  variations;  all  regions 
and  all  grape  varietals  must  reach  a  min- 
imum of  30.3  percent  sugar,  and  in  ac- 
tuality, the  grapes  are  often  harvested  well 
above  that  minimum,  coming  in  as  high 
as  55  percent  in  some  years. 

Those  years  when  the  grapes  of  Ger- 
many are  able  to  reach  or  surpass  the  sugar 
levels  required  tor  the  top  dessert  wines 
are  rare  indeed.  In  the  last  dozen  years, 
for  example,  outstanding  vintages  oc- 
curred only  in  W71  and  1976.  In  bis  ex 
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"CROSSED  LEGS" 

Sepia  and  white  on  sage  green  paper 

1  st  EDITION  limited  to  75  proofs  US$  1 40 

signed  and  numbered  by  the  artist  (£70) 
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These  beautiful  Lithographic  Prints  are  printed 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Artist  in 
sepia  and  white  on  the  same  sage  green  heavy 
quality  paper  as  that  on  which  the  original  is 
drawn.  This,  in  conjunction  with  the  excellence 
of  the  printing,  renders  these  proofs  virtually 
indistinguishable  from  the  original. 
Whilst  Brandt's  superb  technique  and  inspir- 
ation look  back  to  the  Old  Masters  of  the  17th 
Century,  his  own  vivid  imagination  and  con- 
ception are  unequivocally  that  of  the  20th 
Century  with  it's  sense  of  liberation  and 
sensuality.  Nevertheless  his  classical  technique 
and  knowledge  of  human  anatomy  confer  upon 
his  work  a  truly  timeless  quality. 
Entirely  self-taught,  this  brilliant  Artist  is  justly 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  exponents 
of  the  Nude  in  Art  today. 
Recognition  of  this  has  come  not  only  frojn  con- 
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Journals  who  rightly  maintain  that  these  fac- 
tors, together  with  the  beautiful  quality  of  the 
proofs,  imbues  these  First  Editions  with  a  very 
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MINIATURE  HORSES 


LITTLE  BLUE  BOY 
Our  main  herd  sire 

Show  champion,  and  proven  sire  of  tiny  foalsl 
30  Inches,  sliver  dapple  grey. 

Flying  W  Farms  is  1600  acres  in  beautiful  Pike 
County,  Ohio.  Breeding,  raising  and  showing 
champion  miniature  horses.  Striving  always  for 
excellence!  We  specialize  in  the  refined,  elegant 
miniature  horse.  We  show  our  horses  and  were 
leading  breeder  for  trophies  won  in  1981  and 
1982.  Send  $4  cash  for  full  color  brochure.  We 
have  some  beautiful  little  horses  for  sale.  250  to 
choose  from!  "Gift  certificates  available" 


"For  those  who  want 
the  very  best!" 


Flying 


Farms 


Bob  and  Fredericks  Wagner 

P.O.  Box  831J  •  Piketon,  Ohio  45661 
Telephone  (614)  493-2401 


WINE 


The  Germans  say  it 
takes  one  worker  one  day 
to  pick  enough  grapes  to 
make  one  bottle  of 
Trockenbeerenauslese. 


cellent  hook  The  Wines  of  Germany,  Peter 
Sichel  lists  only  six  additional  vintages — 
making  a  total  of  eight  in  this  century — 
that  can  be  considered  truly  great:  1953, 
1945,  1937,  1934,  1921,  and  1911.  "This 
does  not  mean  that  no  fine  wines  were 
made  in  other  years,"  says  Sichel,  chair- 
man of  H.  Sichel  Sonne,  GmbH.,  one  of 
Germany's  leading  wine  companies.  "For 
example,  1975  was  a  very  good  vintage; 
perhaps  not  as  great  as  '76,  but  good  enough 
to  produce  some  very  fine,  elegant  wines. 
What  a  list  of  great  vintages  means  is  that 
the  best  wines  and  the  largest  number  of 
sweet  wines  were  produced  in  those  few 
excellent  years." 

Altnough  they  are  rare  and  expensive, 
good  examples  of  '76,  '75,  and  '71  can  be 
ordered  (and  occasionally  found)  in  bet- 
ter wine  shops — for  a  price.  This  can  vary 
substantially,  depending  on  the  wine's 
scarcity  at  the  time  it  is  bought.  Doktor 
Beerenauslese  1976  of  Dr.  Thanisch  is 
generally  available  for  about  $150. 
Rauenthaler  Baiken  Riesling  Eiswein 
Beerenauslese  1975  can  be  had  for  $85. 
Deidesheimer  Kieselberg  Beerenauslese 
1976  of  Bassermann-Jordan  sells  for  around 
$60,  and  Wachenheimer  Luginsland 
Riesling  Trockenbeerenauslese  1976  for 
perhaps  $70.  Rauenthaler  Baiken  Trock- 
enbeerenauslese 1976  tops  them  all  at  $200 
or  more. 

Perhaps  a  consolation  for  paying  these 
prices  lies  in  the  longevity  of  the  wine. 
The  best  of  them — those  whose  grapes 
were  well  attacked  by  botrytis  and  which 
have  acidity  high  enough  to  balance  the 
wine's  natural  sugar — can  easily  live  ten 
or  twenty  years,  and  often  far  more.  Tba's 
from  a  great  year,  such  as  1921,  for  ex- 
ample, are  still  good  today.  Sichel  recalls 
happily  his  own  experience:  "I  opened 
one — a  Niersteiner  Rehbach  Riesling — 
when  it  was  fifty  years  old,  and  it  was 
extraordinary  in  both  bouquet  and  taste." 
As  they  age  with  beauty  and  elegance  and 
grace,  in  other  words,  there  is  time,  and 
then  some,  to  savor  the  glory  of  these 
beautiful  wines.D 
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Mesa,  acrylic  on  linen,  32  x  40  inches,  1 980 


A  limited  edition  of  355  offset  lithographs  of  Mesa  has  been  produced 
with  utmost  care  and  fidelity.  Printed  on  museum  quality  100%  rag, 
acid  free  paper,  each  print  has  been  signed  and  numbered  by  the  artist. 
Image  size  is  183A  x  23 '/2  inches.  Outside  paper  size  is  24  x  28Vz  inches. 
$270  includes  aluminum  frame  (gold,  silver  or  pewter),  4  ply  white  rag 
mat,  2  ply  rag  back,  plexiglas  and  delivery.  (Jnframed  $220.  All 
purchases  will  be  registered  and  filled  consecutively  as  requests  are 
received.  Your  inquiries  are  welcome. 


Phillips  Gallery 

444  East  2nd  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  841 1 1  80 1-3648284 


THE  ART  AND 
ARTIFICE  OF  MRWULC 


What  could  be  closer  to  nature 
than  a  classic  Dutch  still  life 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  like 
the  one  shown  at  right?  Glo- 
rious scraps  of  food  and  luxu- 
rious implements  depicted  as  if 
the  painter  had  magnifying 
glasses  for  eyes.  Fine  crystal 
goblets  glinting  like  the  Milky 
Way,  a  crisp  lemon  with  an 
impeccably  turned  skin  cas- 
cading down,  a  glowing  silver 
salver,  a  gold  watch  gleaming 
red  like  a  dying  star. 

Now  look  again.  This  par- 
ticular "old  master"  work  is  not 
a  painting  at  all,  but  a  contem- 
porary photograph.  Nor  do  the 
illusions  stop  there.  To  the 
photographer  Stanley  S.  Wulc, 
of  Philadelphia,  what  appears 
real  is  contrived.  What  looks 
natural  is  not.  It  is  all  artifice. 

Stanley  Wulc  has  been  fas- 
cinated for  years  by  what  he 
calls  "the  painterly  aspects  of 
photography."  His  love  for 
Dutch  and  Flemish  still-life 
masters  of  the  golden  age  in- 
duced him  to  explore  the  tech- 
nical possibilities  of  approach- 
ing in  photographs  "the 
naturalistic  painting  methods 
of  the  artists  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries without  manipulation  of 
the  negatives  or  prints." 

He  soon  entered  uncharted 
and  difficult  territory.  He 

Ming  Bowl  with  Wine  Glasses 
and  Watch. 
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"This  picture  took  me  two  days  to 
compose  and  arrange;  the  lighting  does 
come  from  a  real  window,  just  as  in  the 
seventeenth  century. w 


Peaches,  Figs,  and  Cherries  with 
Foliage  and  Snail  on  Stone  Slab. 


would  have  liked  to  obtain  pe- 
riod artifacts  for  his  "old  mas- 
ter" still  lifes.  But  lacking  funds 
to  buy  such  pieces,  and  too  far 
from  a  source  to  borrow  or  rent 
them,  he  had  to  make  substi- 
tutes in  wood,  plastic,  air- 
plane glue,  and  wire.  And 
when  Wulc  began  to  set  up  the 
objects  of  a  still  life  he  discov- 
ered that  although  the  old 
masters  had  executed  their 
subject  with  obsessive,  almost 
scientific,  accuracy,  the  over- 
all composition  was  not  a  true 
portrayal  of  the  visible  world. 

Almost  everything  was 
wrong,  in  fact.  Perspective  had 
been  warped,  ovals  turned  into 
circles,  reflections  shifted 
around.  Fruits  were  carved  so 
as  to  seem  to  nestle  close  to 
others,  and  complex,  hidden 
armatures  had  been  erected  to 
support  every  object. 

Consider  the  still  life  in  the 
manner  of  Jan  Davids  de  Heem 
(above).  Bunches  of  black  and 
green  grapes  spill  out  on  a 
marble  slab  and  nudge  an  or- 
ange to  the  side.  A  sprig  of 
cherries  beds  down  in  a  deft 
entanglement  of  vines  and 
leaves;  three  peaches  are  sus- 
pended by  a  branch  over  the 
edge  of  a  gray  marble  slab, 
across  the  vertical  face  of  which 
a  snail  grips  his  way.  How  life- 
like all  this  seems  to  be! 


Yet,  Stanley  Wulc  says,  "If 
you  look  carefully,  you'll  re- 
alize that  the  peach  cannot 
possibly  rest  on  that  ledge,  be- 
cause there's  nothing  to  sup- 
port it."  The  branch  creates  the 
illusion  of  rigidity,  but  you 
know  such  a  twig  couldn't  pos- 
sibly hold  a  fat  peach.  So,  in- 
side there's  a  wire  support.  In 
the  grapes  and  cherries  Wulc 
followed  the  concept  of  diag- 
onal composition — with  wires, 
of  course.  How  do  the  leaves 
perk  up  like  that?  They  are  kept 
moist  with  a  hidden  vial  of 
water.  "This  picture  took  me 
two  days  to  compose  and  ar- 
range; the  lighting  does  come 
from  a  real  window,  just  as  in 
the  seventeenth  century." 

The  photographic  still  life 
in  the  manner  of  Willem  Kalf 
illustrated  (on  the  previous 
page)  has  been  one  of  Stanley 
Wulc's  most  ambitious  at- 
tempts. He  didn't  own  a  Ming 
vase  or  crystal  goblets  of  the 
period,  or  even  a  marble  slab, 
so  he  made  them  out  of  balsa 
wood,  paint,  and  glass.  To  tix 
an  orange  precisely  where  il  is 
in  the  composition,  Wulc 
fashioned  one  out  of  wax  and 
cut  an  appropriate  hole  in  it  so 
that  it  would  fit  into  the  pew- 
ter tray.  The  large  goblet  on 
the  right  is  made  from  a  light 
bulb,  with  a  glass  tube  for  the 
base,  and  is  decorated  with 
glued-on  glass  beads.  Wulc 
carefully  pinned  a  swatch  ot  an 


Oriental  rug  in  place,  taped  on 
a  separate  fringe,  took  a  fresh 
lemon  out  of  the  refrigerator 
at  the  last  moment,  pinned  its 
peel  to  the  rug,  arranged  the 
"glasses"  for  the  best  reflec- 
tions, and  shot  the  picture.  He 
admits  with  pride  that  every- 
thing here  is  artificial,  al- 
though it  certainly  looks  con- 
vincing. Now,  if  an  old  master 
did  that,  we  would  call  it  ar- 
tistic license. 

Wulc's  artistic  license  is  be- 
ginning to  attract  a  discrimi- 
nating audience,  which  looks 
upon  his  photographs  not  as 
tricks  but  as  intriguing  works 
of  art.  His  work  will  be  on  view 
at  New  York's  Witkin  Gallery 
from  April  19  to  May  21. 
Lately,  Wulc  is  paying  homage 
to  seventeenth-century  Span- 
ish painters  like  Francisco  de 
Zurbaran  and  the  brilliant  still- 
life  artist  Sanchez  Cotan.  And 
what  could  be  more  serene  or 


Wulc  at  work  (above),  and  his 
recent  photograph  Clay  Jug  with 
a  Rose  (below). 


natural  than  the  beautiful 
composition  evoking  Cotfin 
with  the  bread,  lemon,  grape- 
fruit, jug,  and  rose  (below).' 
Almost  nothing,  really  and 
truly.  — Thomas  Moving 
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The  Helena  Arts  Council 
invites  you  to  the .  .  . 


1983 

STERN 


August  26,  27,  28,  1983 
Helena,  Montana 


Night  Light  -  Oil  -  by  William  Whitaker 
1982  Millpond  Press  Award  -  "Artists  Choice" 

Featuring  paintings  and  sculpture  by  the  members  of  the  Northwest  Rendezvous  Group 

Clyde  Aspevig,  Robert  Bateman,  Mitch  Billis,  Joe  Bohler,  Clark  Bronson,  Harley  Brown,  Paul  Calle,  Gary  Carter,  A.  Hooker  Fay, 
Joe  Halko,  Jack  Hines,  Hank  Lawshe,  Len  McCann,  Frank  McCarthy,  Robert  Morgan,  Newman  Myrah,  Don  Prechtel,  William  F.  Reese, 
Gary  Schildt,  John  Scott,  Steve  Seltzer,  Tucker  Smith,  Ray  Swanson,  Verne  Tossey,  Hollis^Williford,  Jessica  Zemsky 

And  these  special  Invited  Guest  Artists 

George  Carlson,  Jim  Daly,  Veryl  Goodnight,  David  Halbach,  Alderson  Magee, 
Ned  Mueller,  James  Reynolds,  Richard  Robertson  and  William  Whitaker 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE 
1983  WESTERN  RENDEZVOUS  OF  ART 

"Quick-Draw  Auction"  -  Originated  at  the  1972  RENDEZVOUS 
Brunch  at  FRONTIER  TOWN  -  Atop  the  Continental  Divide 
AWARDS  BANQUET  —  Saturday  night  at  the  Helena  Civic  Cultural  Center 
JUROR  —  Everett  Raymond  Kinstler  -  New  York, 
Celebrated  American  Portrait  Artist 
M.C.  —  Norma  Ashby  -  Montana  Television  Personality 


Artist  Wm.  F.  Reese,  NWR  performing  a 
"Quick-Draw"  at  the  1982  RENDEZVOUS 


WESTERN 


OF  ART 


WRITE  OR  CALL  FOR  YOUR  INVITATION  TODAY 

Helena  Arts  Council  -  P.O.  Box  1231  -  Helena,  Montana,  59624 
Telephone  -  (406)  442-3820 


THE  BRITISH 
ADDRESS  BOOK 


40RMAN  ADAMS 

-10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge, 
,ondon  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  5266 

ine  18th-century  English  Furniture 
nd  Works  of  Art 

vRENSKI 

9-31  George  Street, 
.ondon  w  1  h  5PE 
f el:  01 -486  0678 

jiass,  paintings,  fine  antique  furniture, 
ronzes,  objects  a  art,  clocks  and 
aberge,  papier  m&che,  with  the  accent 
n  the  finest  works  of  art  of  the  1 9th 
entury. 

JRITISH  ANTIQUE 
EXPORTERS  LTD. 

^ueen  Elizabeth  Avenue, 
3urgess  Hill,  West  Sussex, 
IH15  9RX. 
Tel:  (04446)  45577 
Telex:  87688 

suppliers  of  containers  of  fine  antique 
l-umiture  and  decorative  accessories 
rrom  $12500.  Full  money  back 
[guarantee  if  not  completely  satisfied. 

\lso  suppliers  ofWooton  desks. 

blANClMINO  LTD 

i04  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  2672 

j  mportant  Oriental  Works  of  Art 
:OLNAGHI 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

I  Paintings  and  Drawings  by  Old  and 
i  Modem  Masters,  European  Sculpture, 
I  Furniture  and  works  of  Art. 

I  CRANE  GALLERY 

j  171a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor), 
:  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2464 

j  English  country  furniture,  folk  art  & 
\  'Americana" ,  quilts,  decoys, 
[paintings. 

I  Daily  10-6,  Saturdays  10-4 

I  OWEN  EDGAR  GALLERY 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  Belgravia, 
I  London  swix  8jl 
Tel:  01-235  8989 

I  Important  1 8th  &  19th  Century 
I  Paintings. 
Specialising  in  major  Victorian  works 

FINE  ART  SOCIETY 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries,  Paintings,  Watercolours, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture  and  Decorative 
Arts 


HALCYON  DAYS  LTD. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London  wiy  iaa 
Tel:  01-499  5784 

English  antiques:  18th  century  enamels, 
treen,  papier  mache,  tole  and  objects  of 
vertu.  Halcyon  Days  also  specialize  in 
fine  modem  enamels;  thirteen  years  ago 
they  revived  the  craft  in  Bilston,  the 
traditional  centre  in  Georgian  times. 

M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street, 
London  wcia  ies 
Tel:  01-636  2121 

Fine  I 8th  century  English  Furniture 
and  Works  of  Art 

HAZLITT,  GOODEN 
&  FOX  LTD. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London 
swiy  6bb 

Tel:  01-930  6422/6821 

English  1 8th  and  1 9th  century  paintings 
and  drawings.  Italian  baroque  and 
roccoco  paintings.  French  1 9th  century 
paintings  and  drawings 

IONA  ANTIQUES 

Stand  130, 

Gray's  Antique  Market, 
58  Davies  Street, 
London  wi, 
Tel:  01-499  2386 
Cables:  Iona,  London  w8 

1 9th  century  English  paintings  of 
animals.  Illustrated  catalogue  available. 

SIMON  KAYE  LTD 

18  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly, 

London  wix  3PB 

Tel:  0M93  7658  &  01-491  7513 

Antique  silver,  Old  Sheffield  Plate, 

Antique  Medical  Instruments. 

and  in  New  York 

I.  Freeman  &.  Son  Inc. 

12  E.  52nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

10022 

Tel:  (212)  759-6900 

Antique  English  and  American  silver, 
Old  Sheffield  Plate,  Victorian  Plate. 

MARLBOROUGH  FINE  ART 
(LONDON)  LTD. 

6  Albemarle  Street, 

London  wix  3HF 

Tel:  01-629  5161  Telex:  266259 

Fine  impressionist  and  20th  century 
Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture. 
Graphics  and  Photographs  by  leading 
20th  century  Artists 

NOORTMAN  &  BROD 
LIMITED 

24  St.  James's  Street, 

London  swia  iha 

and  8  Bury  Street,  London  swiy  6ab 

Also  in  Maastricht,  Holland  and 

New  York 

Tel:  01-839  3871  and  01-839  2606 
Telex:  915570 

Old  Master  Paintings,  French  1 9th 
Century  and  Impressionist  Paintings, 
Watercolours  and  Drawings,  English 
Paintings  and  Watercolours. 


PARKER  GALLERY  (Estb.  1750) 

1 2a— 1 2b  Berkeley  Street, 
London  w  1  x  5AD 
(opposite  Mayfair  Hotel) 
Tel:  01 -499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and 
Sporting  Paintings,  Prints  and 
Watercolours,  Old  Maps,  Ship  Models 
and  Curios 

PAWSEY  &  PAYNE 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  sw  1  y  6qb 
Tel:  01-9304221 

Fine  English  paintings, 
Watercolours  and  Engravings. 

PICCADILLY  GALLERY 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters, 
International  Symbolist,  fugenstil 
Works,  Museum  quality,  British  and 
Continental  Drawings 

FRANK  T.  SABIN  LTD. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553  and  01-499  5487 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and 
Fine  Antiquarian  Prints 

SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6qs 
Tel:  01-930  7888  Telex:  916711 
Cables:  Spink  London  wi 

English  Paintings  and  Watercolours; 
Silver  and  Jewellery  ;  Oriental,  South 
East  Asian  and  Islamic  Art;  Antique 
Paperweights;  Coins,  ancient  and 
modem;  Medals,  Orders  and 
Decoration. 

WILLIAM  TILLMAN  LTD. 

30  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2500 

Fine  English  Furniture  of  the  1 8th  and 
Early  1 9th  Century  and  Quality 
Reproductions  of  the  Same  Period. 
Specialising  in  Boardroom  and  Dining 
Room  Furniture 

JOHNNY  VAN  HAEFTEN 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  sw  1  y  6db 
Tel:  01 -930  3062 

Old  Master  Paintings,  principally  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools 

WHITFORD  &  HUGHES 

6  Duke  Street, 

St.  James's  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  5577 

Late  J  9th  and  early  20th  century 
Paintings,  specialising  in  Symbolist, 
Secessionist,  Belle  Epoque,  Orientalist) 
Exotic,  Post-lmpresionisl,  Salon  and 
Academics 


WILDENSTE1N  &  CO.  LTD. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01 -629  0602 
Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 
Telex:  267155  NavildG 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings 
and  Drawings 

TEMPLE  WILLIAMS 

34  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington, 
London  w8  6as 
Tel:  01-937  4677 

Stock  in  Store.  Active  m  locating 
unusual  fine  pieces  of  Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art  for  the  GrosvenoT  House 
and  Burlington  Fairs.  Valuations  and 
Enquiries  welcomed 

CHRISTOPHER  WOOD 
GALLERY 

15  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  9141/2 

Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and 
watercolours,  sculpture,  19th  and  20th 
century  ceramics  and  photography 


If  you  are  interested  in  appearing  in 
our  Address  Book  and  would  like 
further  details  please  contact 
Geraldine  Conneely  on  01-439 
7144 
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SPECIALIST  SUPPLIERS 
&  CRAFTSMEN 


ANTIQUE  INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

Compute  Antique, 

204-6  High  Stteet,  Bromley,  Kent, 

BRI  IPW 

Tel:  01-290  0033 

For  everything  you  need  to  know  in  the 
world  of  art  and  antiques.  We  will  find 
your  next  purchase,  locate  a  specialist, 
value  an  antique,  recommend  an 
auction  or  collector's  fair — anywhere  in 
the  world.  For  a  free  information  service 
write  to  the  above  address  or  telephone 
us  on  01-290  0033  (London). 
Compute -Antique — the  international 
marketplace  for  art  and  antiques. 

ART  RESTORATION 

T.  Douglas  Warren,  Inc. 
315  East  69th  Street,  New  York, 
NY10021,  USA. 
Tel:  212  861  6324 

For  over  twenty  years,  T.  Douglas 
Warren,  Inc. ,  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  conservators  of  fine  oil  paintings 
and  murals  in  America.  Studio  on 
premises. 

CHINA 

Thomas  Goode  6k  Co  (London) 
Ltd.,* 

19  South  Audley  Street,  London 
wiy  6bn 

Tel:  01 -499  2823 

Magnificent  showrooms  filled  with  fine 
china,  crystal  glass,  silver,  antiques, 
furniture,  chandeliers  &  lamps. 
Cresting  and  glass  engraving  a 
speciality. 


CONSERVATION  &  DISPLAY 

Robert  Haber  Conservation, 
16  West  23rd  Street,  New  York, 
NY10010,  USA. 
Tel:  212-243  3656 

Professional  staff  provides  complete 
conservation,  display  and  consulting 
services  related  to  ancient  art.  Ancient 
bronze,  silver  and  gold  expertly  hand- 
cleaned,  as  well  as  stone  sculpture, 
terra-cotta,  wood,  bone  and  ivory. 
Display  services  include  mounting  of 
scidpture  and  artifacts  using  acrylic, 
stone,  etc.  Covered  pedestals, 
turntables,  fixtures  and  cases  custom 
designed  and  fabricated. 

COURIER  SERVICE 

Gray  Associates, 
Box  851;  Downer  Avenue, 
Mantoloking,  NJ  08738,  USA. 
Tel:  2 12-295  8958 

Asset  protection  specialist;  licensed, 
bonded,  and  board  certified;  highly 
skilled  exclusive  courier  service  that 
transports  and  delivers  precious  objects 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

DECORATIVE  METAL  WORK 

Daniel  Cullity  Restoration, 
209  Old  County  Road,  East 
Sandwich,  MA02537.USA. 
Tel:  617-888  1147. 

Restoration  of  fine  objects — artist  or 
mechanical.  Engraving,  precious  metal 
inlay,  overlay,  casting  and  chasing, 
repousse  work  and  structural  repairs. 
Eighteen  years  experience.  Specialists  in 
decorated  weaponry.  References. 


ENGLISH  OAK 

REPRODUCTION  FURNITURE 

Tudor  Oak  (Kent)  Ltd., 
Bakers  Cross,  Cranbrook,  Kent 
Tel:  0580  712465 

Top  quality  solid  English  oak  furniture 
made  in  the  traditional  1 6th,  1 7th  and 
early  1 8th  Century  styles.  Dining 
room,  occasional,  bedroom  furniture 
including  Four  Poster  beds.  Fully 
distressed  antique  finish.  Specialist 
refectory  tables  made  from  antique  oak. 

FABRICS 

Capebay  Silk, 

27a  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave 

Square,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  5295/235  7241 

Exclusive  and  unique  hand-woven  silks 
for  interior  decorating;  cushions, 
lampshades,  tableskirts;  hand-painted 
silks  ;  colour  matching  service. 

Pallu  &  Lake  Ltd. 

18  Newman  Street,  London 

wip  3HD 

Tel:  01-636  0615 

Suppliers  of  fine  fabrics,  wallcoverings 
and  trimmings  to  the  interior  designer 
and  decorator. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Prudence  Cuming  Associates  Ltd. , 
36  Dover  Street,  London  » 
wix  3RB 

Tel:  01 -629  6430 

Fine  Art  photographers.  Our  studio  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  London  Art 
trade.  Commissions  undertaken 
anywhere  in  England  or  abroad. 


INTERIOR  DESIGN 
&  DECORATION 


REMOVALS  &  SHIPPING 

Michael  Davis  Shipping  Ltd. ,  * 

1 1 1  Mortlake  Road,  Kew, 

London  TW9  4AU 

Tel:  01-876  0434  Telex: 

928696 

and 

Michael  Davis  (Shipping)  Corp. , 

29E,  61st  Street,  New  York,  NY 

10021,  USA. 

Tel.  (212)  832  3655 

Telex.  645360. 

The  leading  specialists  for  shipping  and 
packing  fine  art,  antiques,  and 
household  removal  services.  Storage  and 
all  allied  services  available. 
Offices  also  in  Los  Angeles  and  Tokyo. 

WOODEN  JIGSAW  PUZZLES 

Stave  Puzzles,  Inc.  Main  Street, 

Norwich, 

VT  05055,  USA. 

Tel:  802-649  1450. 

The  world's  most  beautiful  and  difficult 
wooden  jigsaw  puzzles.  From  $200  to 
$3,000;  elegantly  hand-crafted  and 
personalized. 


'Denotes  member  of  the  I.D.D.  A. 
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ASPREY  INTERIORS  LTD.* 

165-169  New  Bond  Street,  London 

WIY  OAR 

Tel:  01-629  2608 

Fine  traditional  and  contemporary 
interior  design  executed  to  the  highest 
quality.  Domestic  and  overseas 
residential  and  top  level  commercial 

projects. 

DESIGN  DIRECTION  JEAN  B 
LTD." 

308  King's  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-351  3298/9 

Interior  Design  -  Residential  plus 
Commercial.  Supply  of  furnishings, 
fabrics,  wallpaper,  carpet,  furniture. 
Domestic  and  contract.  Free 
consultancy  in  our  showroom. 


FRAYLAND  INTERIORS  LTD. 

1 1 1  Power  Road,  London  W4  5PY 
Tel:  01-995  4753  Telex:  8814385 
FRALND  G 

International  interior  design, 
decoration,  refurbishment  and 
restoration  of  period  buildings, 
chateaux,  palaces  and  luxury 
apartments. 

CHARLES  HAMMOND  LTD.  * 

165  Sloane  Street,  London  swix  qqe 
Tel:  01-235  2151  Telex:  917976 

Classical  interior  design  and  decoration 
and  contract  service.  UK  and  overseas. 
Exclusive  English  chintzes  and  linens, 
handmade  upholstery. 


JAMANDIC  LTD.* 

22  Bridge  Street  Row,  Chester 

CHI  INN 

Tel:  0244  312822 

Interior  Designers,  Decorators  and 
Contract  Furnishers,  Fabrics, 
Wallpapers,  Lighting  and  Furniture. 

SCARISBRICK  &  BATE  LTD. ' 

1 1 1  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  2043 

Fully  comprehensive  interior  design  and 
decoration  service  available  with  a  large 
choice  of  international  fabrics  and 
wallpapers.  Specialists  in  historic 
building  restoration  to  include  structure 
and  furnishings. 


WALSH-McLELLAN 
INTERIORS,  INC. 

1417  28th  Street,  NW. 
Washington,  DC  20007,  USA 
Tel:  202-337  2400 

Prestigious  residential  and  corporate 
interiors.  Our  staff  provides 
personalized  services  from  design 
conception  to  completion. 


Denotes  member  of  the  I.  D.  D.  A. 
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810  HANS  ROAD    KNIGHTS  BRIDGE    LONDON  S  W  3 

iopp  west  Hdt  Homxtt; 
Telephone  01  589  5266 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


J* 


Height  28|  ins    72.5  cms 

Length  (open)  63  ins  159.8  cms  (closed)  42i  ins  107.4  cms 
Depth  2,3  ins    58.3  cms 


DIAMOND  JUBILEE 
1923-1983 


Baker  Furniture 


Collector's  Edition 


From  our  Historic 
Charleston  collec- 
tion, this  dramatic 
reproduction  cap- 
tures all  the  intri- 
cate details  of  the 
original.  Of  partic- 
ular note  is  the  compass  rose,  inlaid 
in  fine  English  walnut  veneers.  An 
outstanding 
example  of 
early  Georgian 
design,  with 
drawers  bor- 
dered in  a  her- 
ringbone pat- 
tern and  fitted 
with  finely  detailed  brasses. 


This  Collector  s  Edition  and 
many  other  Baker  designs  may 
be  seen  in  the  showrooms  listed 
below  with  an  introduction  from 
your  interior  designer,  furniture 
retailer  or  architect.  You  may 
also  send  $4.00  for  the  Historic 
Charleston  catalogue  to:  Baker 
Furniture,  Dept.  164,  1661  Mon- 
roe Avenue,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan  49505. 
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A  North  American  Philips  Company 


Showrooms  in  Atlanta,  Chii.ijju  i-l.ind   ll.ill.is  Hi^h 

Point,  Houston.  I  os  Angeles,  Miami,  New  York  Philadelphia 
San  Francisco.  Troy  Washington  I1  (    and  I  nfldon 


